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Tufts  College,  about  four  miles  from  Boston,  is  accessible  by 
rail  and  by  electric  cars.  The  railway  station,  "  Tufts  College," 
is  on  the  Southern  Division  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad; 
but  goods  sent  by  freight  go  to  North  Somerville,  Mass.,  and 
should  be  so  addressed.  The  post-office  address  is  "Tufts  Col- 
lege, Mass." 
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Calendar 


1910 

Christmas  recess  begins,  in  the  Department  of  Arts  and 

Sciences,  Wednesday,  i  p.m. 

Christmas  recess  begins,  Medical  and  Dental  Schools,  i  p.m. 

1911 

Christmas  recess  ends  in  the  Department  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Monday,  2  p.m.;  in  the  Medical  and  Dental  Schools  9  a.m. 
31,  Feb.  1.    Mid-year  examinations  in  the  Department  of  Arts 
and  Sciences 

End  of  the  first  half-year  in  the  Department  of  Arts  and 

Sciences,  Wednesday 
Second  half-year  in  the  Department  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

begins,  Monday.  Registration 
Regular  exercises  begin  in  the  Department  of   Arts  and 

Sciences,  Tuesday,  8  a.m. 
Washington's  Birthday,  Wednesday.    College  exercises  are 
suspended. 

Spring  recess  in  the  Medical  and  Dental  Schools 
Spring  recess  in  the  Department  of  Arts  and  Sciences  begins, 

Wednesday  evening 
Spring  recess  ends,  Wednesday  evening 
Goddard  Prize  Reading,  Friday,  8  p.m. 

Senior  Theses  in  Engineering  School  must  be  filed  at  the 
office  of  the  Dean  before  5  p.m. 
9.    Senior  examinations  in  Engineering  School 
Memorial  Day,  Tuesday.    College  exercises  are  suspended 
,  14,  15.    Final  examinations  in  the  Department  of  Arts  and 

Sciences 
Class  Day,  Friday 

Baccalaureate  Sermon,  Sunday,  3.30  p.m. 
Fifty-fifth  Annual  Commencement,  Wednesday 
Examinations  for  admission  to  the  Dental  School,  Monday, 
10  a.m.,  Ballou  Hall,  Tufts  College 

Summer  Vacation,  Thirteen  Weeks 

Fall   Examination  for  Admission  to  the  Department  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  the  Medical  School 

Sept.  16.  Elementary  and  Advanced  French,  9  to  1 1  a.m.;  Elementary 
and  Advanced  German,  11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.;  Elementary 
and  Advanced  Greek,  Advanced  Algebra  and  Trigonometry, 
2  to  5  P.M. 


Dec. 

21. 

Dec. 

24. 
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2. 

Feb. 

I. 
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6. 
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Sept.     18.    Algebra,  9  to  10.30  a.m.;  English,  10.30  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m. 

Plane  Geometry,  2  to  4  p.m.;  Physics,  4  to  5  P.M.;  Draw- 
ing, 4  to  6  P.M. 

Sept.  19.  Elementary  and  Advanced  Latin,  9  to  12  a.m.;  Solid 
Geometry,  9  to  1 1  a.m.;  Natural  History  (two  subjects), 
11  A.M.  to  1  P.M.;  History,  2  to  4  P.M.;  Chemistry,  4  to  5 

P.M. 

Sept.  ii.  Fall  examinations  for  the  removal  of  conditions,  in  the  Med- 
ical and  Dental  Schools,  begin,  10  a.m. 

Sept.  16.  Examinations  for  admission  to  the  Dental  School,  Saturday, 
10  a.m.,  Ballou  Hall,  Tufts  College 


Sept.     21.    College  year  begins,  Thursday  morning 

Registration  of  all  students  in  the  Department  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  ( 
SEPT.     22.    All  classes  meet  for  announced  periods,  Friday 
Sept.     23.    Regular  College  exercises  begin,  Saturday 
Sept.     25.    Dental  Infirmary  opens,  9  a.m. 

Sept.  27.  Lectures  begin  in  Medical  and  Dental  Schools,  Wednesday, 
3 

Oct.        7.    Registration  closes  in  Medical  and  Dental  Schools,  6  p.m. 

Oct.      12.    Columbus  Day.    College  exercises  are  suspended 

Nov.       15.    Russell  Lecture,  Wednesday,  S  p.m. 

Nov.      16.    Announcement  of  Academic  Honors,  12  m..  Wednesday 

Nov.      29.    Thanksgiving  recess  begins  in  all  Departments,  Wednesday, 

1  P.M. 

Dec.  3.  Thanksgiving  recess  ends  in  all  Departments,  Sunday  evening 
Dec.      20.    Christmas  recess  begins,  in  the  Department  of  Arts  and 

Sciences,  Wednesday,  1  p.m. 
Dec.      22.    Christmas  recess  begins,  Medical  and  Dental  Schools,  1  p.m. 

1912  • 

Jan.  1.  Christmas  recess  ends  in  the  Department  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  Monday,  2  P.M.;  in  the  Medical  and  Dental 
Schools,  9  A.M. 

Jan.  28,  30,  31,  Feb  i.  Mid-year  examinations  in  the  Department  of 
Arts  and  Sciences 

Feb.        7.    End  of  the  first  half-year  in  the  Department  of  Arts  and 

Sciences,  Wednesday 
Feb.       12.    Second  half-year  in  the  Department  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

begins,  Monday.  Registration 


\ 
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Tufts  College  was  established  under  a  charter  granted  on  the 
twenty-first  day  of  April,  1852,  by  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Under  this  charter,  as  later  amended,  the  College  is 
empowered  uto  confer  such  degrees  as  are  usually  conferred 
by  colleges  in  New  England."  Its  organization  now  comprises 
the  School  of  Liberal  Arts,  the  Engineering  School,  the  Gradu- 
ate School,  the  Crane  Theological  School,  the  Medical  School, 
and  the  Dental  School.  The  School  of  Liberal  Arts  prepares 
for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science. 
Work  in  the  Engineering  School  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Engineering.  The  Graduate  School  offers  the 
degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science.  The  course 
in  the  Theological  School  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Sacred  Theology,  that  in  the  Medical  School  to  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  that  in  the  Dental  School  to  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Dental  Medicine. 

The  Foundation. — The  movement  resulting  in  the  founding 
of  the  College  was  set  on  foot  in  1847,  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Sawyer,  of  New  York,  the  Rev.  Hosea 
Ballou,  2d,  of  Medford,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Whittemore,  of 
Cambridgeport.  After  much  consideration,  the  work  of  raising 
a  fund  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  a  foundation  was 
undertaken,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Otis  A.  Skinner,  of 
Boston.  About  sixty  thousand  dollars  was  obtained  in  money. 
Sylvanus  Packard  gave  his  bond  for  twenty  thousand  dollars 
additional,  and  Charles  Tufts  gave  twenty  acres  of  land  on 
Walnut  Hill,  embracing  the  present  site  of  the  College.  Mr. 
Tufts  announced  his  intention  of  increasing  his  gift  of  land  to 
more  than  one  hundred  acres,  and  thus  became  the  largest 
benefactor  of  the  young  institution,  which  accordingly  received 
his  name.  Mr.  Packard  was  a  Boston  merchant,  who  from  the 
beginning  made^  the  College  a  peculiar  care,  and  bequeathed  to 
it  his  entire  fortune.  Among  other  benefactors  who  may  be 
numbered  among  the  founders  of  the  College  were  Oliver  Dean, 
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who  gave  it  ninety  thousand  dollars,  and  Thomas  A.  Goddard, 
whose  gifts,  though  unobtrusive,  were  constant.  Mrs.  Goddard 
continued  the  generosity  of  her  husband,  and  at  her  death  made 
a  substantial  bequest  to  the  College.  Dr.  William  J.  Walker 
also  made  gifts  and  bequests  amounting  to  nearly  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars. 

While  the  College  owed  its  beginning  to  the  effort  and  the 
support  of  members  of  the  Universalist  denomination,  it  was 
provided  by  the  Legislature  in  the  charter  that 

"  No  instructor  in  said  college  shall  ever  be  required  by  the  Trustees  to 
profess  any  particular  religious  opinions  as  a  test  of  office,  and  no  student 
shall  be  refused  admission  to  or  denied  any  of  the  privileges,  honors,  or 
degrees  of  said  college,  on  account  of  the  religious  opinions  he  may  enter- 
tain." 

This  provision  has  always  been  interpreted  by  the  Trustees 
and  Faculty  in  its  broadest  sense.  The  non-sectarian  character 
of  the  work  of  the  College  is  amply  shown  by  the  membership 
of  its  Faculty  and  student  body.  The  truth,  and  not  the  main- 
tenance of  any  religious  or  political  doctrine,  has  been  the  aim 
of  its  research  and  its  instruction. 

The  Department  of  Arts  and  Sciences. —  The  first  Faculty 
meeting  was  held  October  9,  1854,  when  there  were  in  College 
students  forming  the  Sophomore  and  the  Freshman  class.  The 
only  building  at  that  time  was  fhe  main  College  Building,  now 
known  as  Ballou  Hall.  The  next  building  to  be  erected  was  a 
small  brick  dormitory,  now  Packard  Hall.  The  large  dormitory 
known  as  East  Hall  was  the  next  addition  to  the  group,  and  in 
1872  West  Hall  was  opened  to  students.  It  was  ten  years 
before  building  operations  were  renewed  by  the  College.  The 
original  Faculty  numbered  five.  The  first  class,  of  three  mem- 
bers, was  graduated  in  1857. 

At  the  outset,  provision  was  made  for  a  course  of  study  lead- 
in-  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  only  feature  of  its 
work  peculiar  to  Tufts  College  in  these  years  of  its  beginning 
was  the  attention  given  to  the  study  of  history.  The  first  Presi- 
dent oi  the  College,  the  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou,  2d,  D.D.,  was  like- 
wise Professor  of  History  and  of  Intellectual  Philosophy,  and 
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I  gave  instruction  in  history  remarkable  alike  for  its  quantity  and 
i   quality,  at  a  time  when  the  study  was  hardly  recognized  in 

American  colleges. 

Dr.  Ballou  was  succeeded  in  the  presidency  by  the  Rev. 
j  Alonzo  Ames  Miner,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  who  was  inaugurated  in 

1862,  and  continued  in  office  until  1875,  resigning  in  February 
1  of  that  year.    Dr.  Miner's  incumbency  was  marked  by  large 

financial  additions  to  the  College,  and  by  the  further  growth  of 
1   a  broad  and  scholarly  spirit. 

j  In  March,  1875,  the  Rev.  Elmer  Hewitt  Capen,  D.D..  was 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  College,  vacated  by  the  resig- 
nation of  President  Miner,  and  he  was  inaugurated  on  the  sec- 
ond day  of  June.  Dr.  Capen's  administration,  which  was  char- 
acterized by  the  expansion  of  the  College  to  university  propor- 
tions, and  was  marked  by  the  material  and  intellectual  advance 
of  all  departments,  was  terminated  by  his  death,  March  22,  1905. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  appointed  acting 
president  in  1905,  and  was  inaugurated  as  president,  June  19, 
1906. 

The  Engineering  courses  were  begun  in  1869  with  a  depart- 
ment of  Civil  Engineering.  The  great  development  of  electri- 
cal science  was  promptly  recognized,  and  a  department  of 
Electrical  Engineering  was  opened  to  students  in  1882,  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  subject  being  established  in  1890.  This  side 
of  the  College  work  had  rapid  development:  in  1894  the  held 
was  broadened  by  the  addition  of  a  course  in  Mechanical  En- 
gineering, and  in  1898  by  one  in  Chemical  Engineering.  In 
these  courses  effort  has  always  been  made  to  give  thorough 
practical  training.  The  will  of  the  late  Henry  B.  Pearson, 
founding  the  Bromfield-Pearson  School,  and  putting  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  Trustees  of  Tufts  College  to  administer,  provided 
a  thoroughly-equipped  building  for  technical  instruction,  of 
great  value  in  drawing,  pattern-making,  and  in  machine  and 
forge  work.  The  Bromfield-Pearson  building  was  completed  in 
the  fall  of  1894.  Robinson  Hall,  completed  in  1900,  gives  to 
the  technical  courses  a  modern  building  with  every  facility  for 
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their  work.  It  was  given  in  memory  of  the  late  Charles  Robin- 
son, LL.  D.,  sometime  President  of  the  Trustees,  by  his  heirs. 

In  1 88 1  the  late  Phineas  T.  Barnum  gave  fifty-five  thousand 
dollars  for  the  establishment  of  the  Barnum  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  and  by  his  last  will  he  bequeathed  forty  thousand 
dollars  more.  The  main  Museum  building  was  completed  in 
1884.  The  west  wing,  containing  the  new  biological  labora- 
tories, was  erected  in  1894.  The  years  1882  and  1883  saw  the 
completion  of  Goddard  Chapel,  given  by  Mrs.  Mary  T.  God- 
dard  as  a  memorial  of  her  husband,  the  first  treasurer  of  the 
College.  Goddard  Gymnasium,  a  gift  from  the  same  source, 
was  also  completed  in  1883.  The  gymnasium  has  been  en- 
larged and  transformed  into  what  is  practically  a  new  building. 
Dean  Hall  was  erected  in  1887  from  funds  bequeathed  by  the 
late  Oliver  Dean.  In  the  College  year  1894-95  two  new  build- 
ings were  opened,  in  addition  to  the  west  wing  of  the  Barnum 
Museum.  These  were  the  Chemical  building  and  Curtis 
Hall,  containing  students'  rooms,  class  rooms,  and  the  post- 
office. 

The  gift  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  from  Mrs.  Andrew 
Carnegie  secured  the  erection  of  an  adequate  library  building, 
called  the  Eaton  Memorial  Library,  which  was  begun  in  1905, 
and  put  into  active  service  in  1908. 

The  development  of  the  College  in  its  internal  life  has  been 
the  notable  fact  of  recent  years.  In  1866  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Philosophy  was  offered  to  students  who  should  pursue  a 
prescribed  course  of  two  years,  the  object  being  to  provide  for 
those  who  had  been  prepared  only  in  English  subjects.  This 
course  was  maintained  untU  1875,  when  it  was  changed  to  a 
course  of  four  years.  The  requirements  for  admission  were 
then  made  the  same  as  for  the  regular  course,  except  that  Greek 
as  a  condition  of  entrance  was  omitted,  and  an  amount  of  work 
in  French  or  German,  considerably  less  than  its  equivalent,  was 
substituted.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  has  more 
and  more  fallen  into  disuse,  in  favor  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  In 
[89]  a  new  course  of  study,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
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f  of  Arts,  was  offered,  with  an  entrance  requirement  believed  to 
'be  fully  the  equivalent  of  the  Greek,  in  two  modern  languages. 
This  was  one  important  step  taken  by  the  College  toward  the 
broadening  of  its  opportunities,  but  it  soon  proved  to  be  insuf- 
I  ficient.    There  had  been  a  steady  growth  for  many  years  in 
the  amount  of  work  done,  and  in  the  number  of  departments 
1  of  learning  represented.     Two  new  departments  had  been 
instituted  in  1892,  in  response  to  the  tendencies  of  educa- 
'  tional  development, —  those  of  Biology  and  History.  Depart- 
;  ments  of  Music  and  Philosophy  have  since  been  added,  the 
;  work  in  Political  Science  has  been  broadened,  and  provision 
made  for  the  study  of  Public  Law.    In  the  fall  of  1893  it  seemed 
possible  to  take  another  step  and  to  put  into  operation  the  pres- 
'  ent  plan  of  work,  which  is  believed  to  be  an  approach  to  a  ra- 
tional co-ordination  and  connection  of  the  college  and  university 
systems.    The  principle  which  governed  this  adjustment  of  the 
College  curriculum  has  Been  applied  to  the  entrance  require- 
ments. 

There  were  opened  in  1895  courses  of  four  years  each  in 
Biology,  Chemistry,  General  Science,  and  Medical  Preparatory 
work,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  access- 
ible to  graduates  of  all  good  high  schools.  The  course  in  Biology 
was  withdrawn  in  1905.  Bachelors  of  Science  may,  if  they 
desire,  go  on  to  the  attainment  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts. 

In  response  to  a  pressing  demand  the  College  was.  in  the 
summer  of  1892,  opened  to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  to 
men.  After  seventeen  years  of  trial,  it  appeared  to  both  Trustees 
and  Faculty  that  the  interests  of  the  sexes  could  be  better  served 
by  separate  instruction.  The  necessary  amendments  to  the  Char- 
ter were  procured  and,  in  the  fall  of  19 10,  Jackson  College  for 
Women  was  opened  as  an  affiliated  institution.  Jackson  College 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  Trustees  and  President  of  Tufts 
College.  It  has  a  Dean  who  is  a  woman.  Otherwise  its  Faculty 
is  identical  with  that  of  Tufts.  This  arrangement  assures  to  the 
students  in  Jackson  every  educational  facility  offered  by  Tufts 
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under  conditions  more  favorable  than  were  formerly  possible.  In 
the  fall  of  1894  there  was  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  wo- 
men students,  Metcalf  Hail,  the  gift  of  Albert  Metcalf,  of  Newton. 
Start  House  and  Richardson  House  also  offer  home-like  rooms 
for  women  students. 

The  Professional  Schools. — The  will  of  Mr.  Packard  re- 
quired that  a  professor  of  Christian  Theology  should  be  main- 
tained from  the  income  of  funds  bequeathed  by  him.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  J.  Sawyer,  D.D.,  was  elected  Packard  Professor 
in  1869.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Theological  School.  In 
1882  the  school  had  developed  so  that  its  Faculty  received  a 
definite  organization,  and  Dr.  Sawyer  became  the  first  Dean, 
retaining  the  office  until  his  retirement  as  Packard  Professor 
Emeritus  in  1892.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  present  Dean, 
Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Leonard.  From  the  erection  of  West 
Hall  until  the  completion  of  the-  separate  buildings  of  the 
school,  the  western  side  of  West  Hall  was  occupied  by  the 
Divinity  School.  In  1892,  by  the  gift  of  ex-President  Miner, 
the  school  was  provided  with  Miner  Hall,  containing  the  library, 
class  rooms,  chapel,  and  reception  room ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  Dean,  the  money  was  obtained 
to  build  Paige  Hall,  a  dormitory  for  students  of  the  Theologi- 
cal School. 

In  1903  a  five-year  course  was  offered  to  students  of 
divinity,  combining  subjects  required  for  a  proper  professional 
equipment  with  studies  that  look  toward  liberal  culture.  This 
course  is  now  arranged  to  cover  six  years.  At  its  successful  com- 
pletion the  degrees  A.B.  and  B.D.  are  both  awarded.  There  is 
also  a  four-year  course,  leading  to  B.  D. 

In  1906  the  name  of  the  Divinity  School  was  changed  to  the 
Crane  Theological  School,  in  recognition  of  a  gift  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  from  the  estate  of  the  laCe  Thomas 
Crane  of  New  York,  whose  son,  Albert  Crane,  '63,  thus  carried 
out  the  expressed  purpose  of  his  father. 

In  1893  Tufts  College  met  what  seemed  to  be  a  need  of  the 
community  by  opening  the  Tufts  Medical  School.    The  growth 
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1  of  the  school  in  efficiency  and  numbers  justified  its  institution. 
;  The  course  is  four  years  in  length.    Women  are  admitted  upon 
the  same  terms  as  men. 

The  Medical  School  found  its  complement  in  the  Tufts 
I  Dental  School,  organized  in  1899  by  the  absorption  of  the  Bos- 
]  ton  Dental  College,  which  was  incorporated  in  1868,  and  has  a 
1  numerous  body  of  alumni.  The  equipment,  funds,  and  good 
'  will  of  this  school  passed  to  Tufts  College. 

Administration. — The  control  of  the  College  is  vested  by 
the  charter  in  a  self-perpetuating  body  of  Trustees,  not  to 
exceed  thirty  in  number.  As  the  College  has  matured  the 
number  of  its  alumni  upon  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  steadily 
i  increased.  To  give  the  Alumni  as  a  whole  a  direct  represen- 
ation  in  the  administration,  a  Board  of  Overseers  was  instituted, 
which  continued  from  1899  till  1907.  At  this  time  an  amend- 
ment to  the  college  charter  was  passed  by  the  Massachusetts 
legislature,  permitting  the  election  of  a  certain  proportion  of 
Trustees  from  and  by  the  alumni  themselves. 

THE  COLLEGE  CHARTER 

Section  i.  B.  B.  Mussey,  Timothy  Cotting,  Richard  Frothingham, 
Jr.,  their  associates  and  successors,  are  hereby  constituted  a  body  corpor- 
ate by  the  name  of  the  Trustees  of  Tufts  College,  in  Medford,  and  they 
and  their  successors,  and  such  as  shall  be  duly  elected  members  of  said 
corporation,  shall  be  and  remain  a  body  corporate  by  that  name  forever. 
And  for  the  orderly  conducting  of  the  business  of  said  corporation,  the  said 
Trustees  shall  have  power  and  authority,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion 
may  require,  to  elect  a  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
and  such  other  officers  of  said  corporation  as  may  be  found  necessary,  and 
to  declare  the  duties  and  tenures  of  their  respective  offices;  and  also  to 
remove  any  Trustee  from  the  same  corporation,  when  in  their  judgment 
he  shall  be  rendered  incapable,  by  age  or  otherwise,  of  discharging  the 
duties  of  his  office,  or  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform  the  same;  and 
also,  from  time  to  time,  to  elect  new  members  of  the  said  corporation; 
provided,  nevertheless,  that  the  number  of  members  shall  never  be  greater 
than  thirty. 

Sec.  2.  The  said  corporation  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to 
determine  at  what  times  and  places  their  meetings  shall  be  holden,  and  the 
manner  of  notifying  the  Trustees  to  convene  at  such  meetings,  and  also, 
from  time  to  time,  to  elect  a  President  of  said  College,  and  such  professors, 
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tutors,  instructors,  and  other  officers  of  the  said  College  as  they  shall  judge 
most  for  the  interest  thereof,  and  to  determine  the  duties,  salaries,  emolu- 
ments, responsibilities,  and  tenures  of  their  several  offices.  And  the  said 
corporation  are  further  empowered  to  purchase  or  erect,  and  keep  in  re- 
pair, such  houses  and  other  buildings  as  they  shall  judge  necessary  for  the 
said  College ;  and  also  to  make  and.  ordain,  as  occasion  may  require,  rea- 
sonable rules,  orders,  and  by-laws,  not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution 
and  Laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  with  reasonable  penalties,  for  the  good 
government  of  the  said  College,  and  for  the  regulation  of  their  own  body; 
and  also  to  determine  and  regulate  the  course  of  instruction  in  said  College, 
and  to  confer  such  degrees  as  are  usually  conferred  by  colleges  in  New 
England ;  provided,  nevertheless,  that  no  corporate  business  shall  be  trans- 
acted at  any  meeting  unless  one-third,  at  least,  of  the  Trustees  are  present. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  corporation  may  have  a  common  seal,  which  they 
may  alter  or  renew  at  their  pleasure,  and  all  deeds  sealed  with  the  seal  of 
said  corporation,  and  signed  by  their  order,  shall,  when  made  in  their 
corporate  name,  be  considered  in  law  as  the  deeds  of  said  corporation;  and 
said  corporation  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  all  actions,  real,  personal,  or 
mixed ;  and  may  prosecute  the  same  to  final  judgment  and  execution  by 
the  name  of  the  Trustees  of  Tufts  College  ;  and  said  corporation  shall  be 
capable  of  taking  and  holding  in  fee  simple,  or  any  less  estate,  by  gift, 
grant,  bequest,  devise,  or  otherwise,  any  lands,  tenements,  or  other  estate, 
real  or  personal,  provided,  that  the  clear  annual  income  of  the  same  shall 
not  exceed  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.* 

Sec.  4.  The  clear  rents  and  profits  of  all  the  estate,  real  and  personal, 
of  which  the  said  corporation  shall  be  seized  and  possessed,  shall  be 
appropriated  to  the  endowment  of  said  College  in  such  manner  as  shall 
most  effectually  promote  virtue  and  piety,  and  learning  in  such  of  the 
languages,  and  of  the  liberal  and  useful  arts  and  sciences,  as  shall  be 
recommended  from  time  to  time  by  the  said  corporation,  they  conforming 
to  the  will  of  any  donor  or  donors  in  the  application  of  any  estate  which 
may  be  given,  devised,  or  bequeathed,  for  any  particular  object  connected 
with  the  College. 

Sec.  5.  No  instructor  in  said  College  shall  ever  be  required  by  the 
Trustees  to  profess  any  particular  religious  opinions  as  a  test  of  office,  and 
no  student  shall  be  refused  admission  to  or  denied  any  of  the  privileges, 
honors,  or  degrees  of  said  College  on  account  of  the  religious  opinions  he 
may  entertain. 

Sec.  6.    The  Legislature  of  this  Commonwealth  may  grant  any  further 
powers  to,  or  alter,  limit,  annul,  or  restrain  any  of  the  powers  vested  by 
act  in  tlx-  said  corporation,  as  shall  be  found  necessary  to  promote 

•  Tin-  limitation  as  to  income  has  hecn  removed  by  statute. 
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the  best  interests  of  the  said  College,  and  more  especially  may  appoint 
and  establish  overseers  or  visitors  of  the  said  College,  with  all  necessary 
powers  for  the  better  aid,  preservation,  and  government  thereof. 

Sec.  7.  The  granting  of  this  Charter  shall  never  be  considered  as  any 
pledge  on  the  part  of  the  Government  that  pecuniary  aid  shall  hereafter 
be  granted  to  the  College. 

CHAPTER  632  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  1910 
AN  ACT 

TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  TUFTS  COLLEGE  TO 
MAINTAIN  A  SEPARATE  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

BE  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General 
Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  : 

Section  i.  The  corporation  known  as  the  "  Trustees  of  Tufts  Col- 
lege "  may  establish  and  maintain  for  the  education  of  women  exclu- 
sively a  college  to  be  known  as  the  "  Jackson  College  for  Women,"  and 
may  appropriate  and  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  thereof  any  funds 
now  held  by  it  designated  by  the  donors  to  be  for  the  education  of  women, 
and  all  property,  real  and  personal,  hereafter  received  by  gift,  grant,  devise 
or  bequest  for  that  purpose. 

Section  2.  All  the  provisions  contained  in  the  act  establishing  the 
Trustees  of  Tufts  College,  and  in  the  acts  in  amendment  thereof,  shall 
relate  to  the  Jackson  College  for  Women,  so  far  as  applicable  thereto, 
except  as  provided  in  this  act. 

Section  3.  The  corporation  may,  in  the  name  of  Jackson  College 
for  Women,  confer  any  of  the  degrees  which  it  by  law  is  authorized  to 
confer :  provided,  however,  that  degrees  so  conferred  in  course  shall  be 
conferred  exclusively  upon  women.  It  may  also  adopt  and  use  upon 
diplomas  and  other  written  instruments  issued  in  the  Jackson  College  for 
Women,  a  seal  of  a  design  differing  from  the  common  seal  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

Section  4.  Section  two  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  of  the 
acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  seven  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to 
read  :  Section  2.  All  persons  who  for  five  years  have  held  a  degree  from 
Tufts  College  or  from  Jackson  College  for  Women,  conferred  in  regular 
course,  and  all  persons  who  have  received  from  said  colleges  an  honorary 
degree,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  said  ten  members.  And  any  person 
who  for  ten  years  has  held  from  said  colleges  a  degree  conferred  in  regular 
course  shall  be  eligible  to  be  elected  a  member  of  said  corporation :  pro- 
vided, always,  that  at  least  seven  of  the  ten  members  so  elected  by  the 
Alumni  shall  hold  from  Tufts  College  the  first  degree  in  arts  or  sciences. 

Section  5.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 
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The  Trustees 


President 

HOSEA  WASHINGTON  PARKER 

Vice-President 

AUSTIN  BARCLAY  FLETCHER 

Secretary 

EDMUND  WILBUR  KELLOGG,  24  Milk  St.,  Boston 
Treasurer 

ARTHUR  ELLERY  MASON,  24  Milk  St.,  Boston 

Executive  Committee 

THOMAS  HENRY  ARMSTRONG,  Chairman 
ARTHUR  WINSLOW  PEIRCE  THOMAS  CUNNINGHAM 

LLOYD  EVERETT  WHITE  ROBERT  ROBBINS  ANDREWS 

AUSTIN  BARCLAY  FLETCHER  SUMNER  ROBINSON 

BYRON  GROCE  ROSEWELL  BIGELOW  LAWRENCE 

Committee  on  Finance 

WALTER  EDWARD  PARKER,  Chairman 
WILLIAM  WALDEMAR  SPAULDING   J.FRANK  WELLINGTON 
CHARLES  NEAL  BARNEY  JAMES  ARTHUR  JACOBS 


Trustees* 

THOMAS  HENRY  ARMSTRONG,  A.M  Waltham 

JOHN  COLEMAN  ADAMS,  A.M.,  D.D  Hartford,  Conn. 

BYRON  GROCE,  A.M.,  Litt.D  Boston 

HOSEA  WASHINGTON  PARKER,  A.M  Claremont,  N.  H. 

WALTER  EDWARD  PARKER,  A.M  Lawrence 

WILLIAM  WALDEMAR  SPAULDING,  A.M  Haverhill 


♦Numbers  following  the  names  indicate  date  of  expiration  of  term  of  Trustees  elected  by 
the  Alumni. 
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CHARLES  EWELL  MORRISON,  A.M  Boston 

SUMNER  ROBINSON,  A.M.,  LL.B  Newton 

ALBERT  METCALF,  A.M  Boston 

JOHN  WILKES  HAMMOND,  A.B.,  LL.D  Cambridgeport 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Somerville 

J.  FRANK  WELLINGTON,  A.M  Somerville 

ARTHUR  ELLERY  MASON,  A.M  Boston 

ROBERT  ROBBINS  ANDREWS,  A.M.,  D.D.S  Cambridge 

THOMAS  CUNNINGHAM,  A.M  Wenham 

JAMES  ARTHUR  JACOBS,  A.M  Roxbury 

ROSEWELL  BIGELOW  LAWRENCE,  LL.B.,  A.M  Medford 

CHARLES  HIAL  DARLING,  A.B.,  LL.D.  (191 1)  .  .  Burlington,  Vt. 
MILTON  GERRY  STARRETT,  Sc.D.   (1911)   .   .   .  New  York,  N.  Y. 

EDWARD  HENRY  CLEMENT,  Litt.D.  (1912)  Cambridge 

ARTHUR  WINSLOW  PEIRCE,  Litt.D.  (1912)  Franklin 

EDWIN  GINN,  A.M.,  Litt.D.  (1913)  Winchester 

CHARLES  NEAL  BARNEY,  A.M.,  LL.B.  (1913)  Lynn 

AUSTIN  BARCLAY  FLETCHER,  A.M.,  LL.D.  .   .  New  York,  N.  Y. 

HIRAM  AUSTIN  TUTTLE,  A.M.  (1914)  Brooklyn 

FRANK  OTIS  MELCHER,  A.M.B4.,  C.E.  (1914)     .  .  .  .  Chicago,  111. 

LLOYD  EVERETT  WHITE,  A.B.  (191 5)  Taunton 

FRED  GO  WING,  Ph.D.  (19 15)   Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Board  of  Visitors 

Appointed  by  the  Trustees 

To  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts 
HON.  CHARLES  NEAL  BARNEY,  LL.B. 

ERNEST  GRANGER  LTAPGOOD,  A.M. 

CHARLES  HENRY  PATTERSON,  A.M. 

To  Jackson  College 
BYRON  GROCE,  A.M.,  Litt.D. 

SARAH  LOUISE  ARNOLD,  A.M. 

ALICE  HOWARD  SPAULDING,  A.B. 

To  the  Engineering  School 
III  RAM  AUSTIN  TUTTLE,  A.M. 

GEORGE  ALEC  IIARWOOD,  M.S. 

HENRI  FRANCIS  CHADWICK,  B.S. 

To  THE  Crane  Theological  School 
ROSEWELL  BIGELOW  LAWRENCE,  LL.B.,  A.M. 

CKORCK  WILLIAM  COLSON,  B.D. 

REIGNOLD  KENT  MARVIN,  A.M..  B.D. 


The  Trustees 
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To  the  Medical  School 

ROBERT  ROBBINS  ANDREWS,  A,M.,  D.D.S. 
CHARLES  WHELAN,  A.B.,  M.D. 

WILLIAM  B.  KEELER,  M.D. 


To  the  Dental  School 

HON.  CHARLES  HIAL  DARLING,  A.B.,  LL.D. 
FRANK  EVERETT  PEABODY,  A.M. 

CLARENCE  ALBERT  PETTENGILL,  B.S.,  D.M.I). 


Officers  of  Instruction  and  Government" 


Residence  t 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

President  8  Professors  Row 

CHARLES  HALL  LEONARD,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.  .  120  Packard  Ave. 

Goddard  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology,  and  Dean  of 
the  Crane  Theological  School,  Emeritus 

EDWIN  CORTLANDT  BOLLES,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

1S4  College  Ave. 

Dickson  Professor  of  English  and  American  History 


CHARLES  DURLIN  BRAY,  C.E.,  A.M  98  Professors  Row 

Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  Emeritus 

JOHN  LEWIS  HILDRETH,  A.M.,  M.D.,  LL.D.     ...  14  Garden  St., 
Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  Emerihis  Cambridge 

HENRY  IRVING  CUSHMAN,  A.M.,  D.D  26  Pitman  St., 

Instructor  in  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Care  Providence,  R.  I. 

ERNEST  WATSON  CUSHING,  A.B.,  M.D.,  LL.D.  168  Newbury  St.t 

Professor  of  Abdominal  Surgery  and  Gynaecology 

GEORGE  MILFORD  HARMON,  A.M.,  D.D  114  Curtis  St. 

Professor  of  Biblical  Theology 

CHARLES  ERNEST  FAY,  A.M.,  LlTT.D  92  Professors  Row 

Wade  Professor  of  Modem  Languages 

WILLIAM  GEORGE  TOUSEY,  A.M.,  D.D.  ...  106  Professors  Row 

Professor  of  Logic  and  Ethics 

EDWARD  OSGOOD  OTIS,  A.B.,  M.D  381  Beacon  St.t 

Professor  of  Pulmonary  Diseases  and  Climatology 

HENRY  JABEZ  BARNES,  M.D  429  Beacon  St.t 

Professor  of  Hygiene 

GEORGE  THOMSON  KNIGHT,  AM.,  D.D.  .   .   .  1  r4  Professors  Row 

Packard  Professor  of  Christian  Theology 


♦The  members  of  the  Faculty,  with  the  exception  of  the  President,  are  arranged  in  the 
order  of  the  time  at  which  their  first  academic  degrees  were  taken,  or  the  time  of  their  studies, 
where  an  academic  degree  was  not  taken  in  course.  A  separate  list  of  Lecturers  and  Assist- 
ants is  provided. 

t  Boston. 

;  The  post  office  addn         Tufts  College,  Mass.,  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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[HINCKLEY  GILBERT  MITCHELL,  S.T.B.,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis     36  Pinckney  St. i 

CHARLES  ALFRED  PITKIN,  A.M.,  Ph.D  South  Braintree 

Professor  of  General  Chemistry 


Woodbridge  Professor  of  Applied  Christianity 

JOHN  STERLING  KINGSLEY,  Sc.D  128  Professors  Row 

Professor  of  Biology,  and  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 

ARTHUR  MICHAEL,  Ph.D.,  LL.D  219  Parker  St., 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  Emeritus  Newton  Center 

MORTON  PRINCE,  A.B.,  M.D.,  LL.D  458  Beacon  St.t 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System 

HAROLD  WILLIAMS,  A.B.,  M.D.,  LL.D  528  Beacon  St.t 

Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  Dean  of  the 
Medical  and  Dental  Schools 

HENRY  HILDRETH  PIPER,  A.B.,  D.M.D  71  Sycamore  St. 


Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry  Somerville 

WILLIAM  LESLIE  HOOPER,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  .  .  .  124  Professors  Row 
Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

EDGAR  OSGOOD  KINSMAN,  D.M.D.  .   .  5  Boylston  St.,  Cambridge 
Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

RICHARD  JONES,  Ph.D  15  Bellevue  St. 

Professor  of  English  Literature 


GARDNER  CHACE  ANTHONY,  A.M.,  Sc.D.     .  .  14  Professors  Row 

Professor  of  Technical  Drawing,  and  Dean  of  the  Engineering  School 

FREDERIC  MELANCTHON  BRIGGS,  A.B.,  M.D.,    .  31  Mass.  Ave.t 
Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  and  Secretary  of  the  Medical  and  Den- 


tal Faculties 

HENRY  BECKLES  CHANDLER,  M.D  34  1-2  Beacon  St.t, 

Professor  of  Ophthalmology 

JAMES  SULLIVAN  HOWE,  M.D  437  Marlborough  St.t 

Professor  of  Dermatology 

EDWARD  BINNEY  LANE,  A.B.,  M.D  419  Boylston  St.t 

Professor  of  Mental  Diseases 


EDWARD  MAVERICK  PLUMMER,  M.D.  5  Adams  St.,  Charlestown 

Professor  of  Otology 

tRoston. 
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EDWARD  LAMBERT  TWOMBLY,  A.B.,  M.D.  .416  Marlborough  St.t 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Gynaecology 

BYRON  HOWARD  STROUT,  D.D.S  Taunton 

Professor  of  Operative  Technics,  and  Instructor  in  Anesthesia 

GEORGE  HAMLIN  WASHBURN,  A.B.,  M.D.  .  377  Marlborough  St.t 

Professor  of  Obstetrics 

EDWARD  WALTER  BRANIGAN,  A.M.,  D.D.S.  2  Commomv'lth  AveJ 
Professor  of  Clinical  Dentistry 

JOSEPH  KING  KNIGHT,  D.M.D  Hyde  Park 

Professor  of  Prosthodontia 

ALFRED  CHURCH  LANE,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  1775  Mass.  Ave.,  Cambridge 

Pearson  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy 

BENJAMIN  TENNEY,  A.M.,  M.D  308  Marlborough  St.t 

Instructor  in  Surgery 

FRANK  GEORGE  WHEATLEY,  A.M.,  M.D  North  Abington 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics 

FRED  CARVILL  MERRILL,  D.D.S  Wollaston 

Instructor  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry 

COLIN  ALEXANDER  SCOTT,  Ph.D.     .   .   .  Burton  Halls,  Dana  St., 
Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education  Cambridge 

FRANCIS  JOSEPH  KELEHER,  A.M.,  M.D  1345  Center  St., 

Instructor  in  Medical  Jtirispntdence  Newton 

JOHN  JENKS  THOMAS,  A.M.,  M.D  88  Bay  State  Roadt 

Assistant  Professor  of  Neurology 

JOHN  LINCOLN  AMES,  A.B.,  M.D  70  Chestnut  St.t 

Associate  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine 

WILLIAM  ELISHA  CHENERY,  A.B.,  M.D.     .  222  Huntington  Ave.t 

Professor  of  laryngology  and  Instructor  in  Oral  Syphilis 

1 1  ERBERT  ERNEST  CUSHMAN,  A.M.,  Ph.D.    .  .  48  Professors  Row 
Professor  of  Philosophy 

CAROLINE  STODDER  DA  VIES,  A.B  72  Professors  Row 

Professor  of  Greek,  and  Dean  of  Jackson  College 

LEO  RICH  LEWIS,  A.M.     .  20  Professors  Row 

Professor  of  the  History  and  Theory  of  Music 

FRANK  MERRY  SAN  MORN,  C.E.,  M.S.  8  Buena  Vista  ParkJ 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  N.  Cambridge 

t  Jioston. 
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CHARLES  MELVILLE  WHITNEY,  M.D.,    ....  591  Tremont  St.t 
Professor  of  Genito-  Urinary  Diseases 

FRANK  WILLIAMS  DURKEE,  A.M  38  Professors  Row 

Professor  of  Inorganic  Chemistry 

ROBERT  WORTH INGTON  HASTINGS,  A.M.,  M.D.  45  Kilsyth  Rd., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Children's  Diseases  Brookline 

FREDERICK  MORTIMER  HEMENWAY,  D.M.D.  175  Tremont  St.t 
Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry 

EDWARD  ALLEN  PEASE,  A.B.,  M.D  St.  Botolph  Clubt 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Surgery 

WILLIAM  RICE,  D.M.D  845  Boylston  St.t 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

EDMUND  CHANNING  STOWELL,  A.B.,  M.D.  .        602  Centre  St., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Children's  Diseases  Jamaica  Plain 

GEORGE  ANDREW  BATES,  M.Sc,  D.M.D  Auburndale 

Professor  of  Histology 

ELMOND  ARTHUR  BURNHAM,  A.B.,  M.D.,    144  Huntington  Ave.t 


Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine 

WILLIAM  PRESTON  HOUSTON,  D.M.D  419  Boylston  St.t 

Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Dentistry 

WALTER  SUMNER  KENYON,  D.D.S.  301  Westminster  St., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry  Providence,  R.  I. 


EUGENE  THAYER,  A.M.,  M.D.  .  .   .  2683  Washington  St.,  Roxbury 
Dem  onstrator  of  A  natomy 

.  IVAN  ALEXIS  TEOFIL  CENTERVALL,  B.S.,  D.M.D.  .  2  Park  Sq.t 
Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

GEORGE  VAN  NESS  DEARBORN,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Ph.D.  6  Mason  St., 


Professor  of  Physiology  Cambridge 

GEORGE  WARTON  KAAN,  M.D  419  Boylston  St.t 

Professor  of  Clinical  Gynaecology 

EDWARD  HENRY  ROCKWELL,  S.B.  133  Powder  House  Boulevard, 
Professor  of  Structural  Engineering  W.  Somerville 

CHARLES  BALFOUR  DARLING,  A.B.,  M.D.    .  .  50  Townsend  St., 
Instructor  in  Abdominal  Surgery  and  Clinical  Gynaecology  Roxbury 

WILLIAM  KENDALL  DENISON,  A.M  126  Packard  Ave. 

Professor  of  the  latin  langicage  and  literature 
t  Boston. 
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KNUT  JOSEPH  LUTTROPP,  D.M.D  419  Boylston  St.! 

Instructor  in  Porcelain  Work 

CHARLES  FAIRBANK  PAINTER,  A.B.,  M.D.    372  Marlborough  St.t 

Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery 

CHARLES  HARRIS  CHASE,  S.B  36  Lincoln  St.,  Stoneham 

Professor  of  Steam  Engineering 

WILLIAM  ROBIE  PATTEN  EMERSON,  A.B.,  M.D.  657  Boylston  St.t 

Instructor  in  Children 's  Diseases 

JOHN  WOOD  FORBES,  D.M.D  419  Boylston  St.t 

Assistant  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry 

EDWARD  NORTON  LIBBY,  A.B.,  M.D.     .  .   .  1990  Columbus  Ave., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine  Roxbury 

HARRY  GRAY  CHASE,  B.S  37  Sawyer  Ave. 

Professor  of  Physics 

RICHARD  FITCH  CHASE,  M.D  419  Boylston  St.t 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine,  and  Lechcrer  on  Gastro-Intestinal 
Diseases 

ARTHUR  WILLARD  FAIRBANKS,  M.D  591  Beacon  St.t 

Instructor  in  Neurology 

JOHN  SHEPARD  MAY,  A.B.,  M.D  495  Warren  St.,  Roxbury 

Instructor  in  Obstetrics 

ROBERT  MICHAEL  MERRICK,  M.D.    .   .  15  Adams  St.,  Dorchester 

Assistant  Professor  of  Childreii's  Diseases 

CHARLES  HARVEY  DAVIS,  D.M.D.  .  24  High  St.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

FRANCIS  DENNIS  DONOGHUE,  M.D  864  Beacon  St.t 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Surgery 

SAMUEL  CHANDLER  EARLE,  A.M  45  Sawyer  Ave. 

Professor  of  English 

THEODORE  CHARLES  ERB,  M.D  159  St.  Botolph  St. 

fust  rue  tor  in  Obstetrics 

LAWRENCE  BOYD  EVANS,  Ph.D  Dean  Hall,  2 

Professor  of  History 


CHARLES  DAVISON  K  NOW  ETON,  M.D.  .  574  Warren  St.,  Roxbury 

Assistant  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine 

t  Boston, 
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FRED  DAYTON  LAMBERT,  A.M.,  Ph.D.*  ....  16  Dearborn  Road 
Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

HENRY  CLAYTON  METCALF,  A.B.,  Ph.D.  .   .  .  31  Sheffield  Road, 
Jackson  Professor  of  Political  Science  Winchester 

I    DANIEL  ARTELL  NASON,  D.M.D  4  Pleasant  St.,  Revere 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

JOSEPH  LEE  CLAIR  TAYLOR,  D.M.D  108  Dudley  St.t 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

EDWARD  ELIPHALET  THORPE,  M.D  711  Boylston  St.t 

Instructor  in  Chemical  Pathology 

CHARLES  St.  CLAIR  WADE,  A.M  14  Sawyer  Ave. 

Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature 

THOMAS  WHITTEMORE,  A.B  Cambridge 

Professor  of  English,  and  Instructor  in  the  History  of  Art 

FRANK  GEORGE  WREN,  A.M.  65  Talbot  Ave. 

Walker  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences 

LUCIUS  MOODY  BRISTOL,  A.M.,  S.T.B  66  Wendell  St., 

Instructor  in  Applied  Christianity  Cambridge 

ARTHUR  LAMBERT  CHUTE  M.D  350  Marlborough  St.t 

Instructor  in  Genito-  Urinary  Diseases 


WILLIAM  MARTIN  FLYNN,  D.M.D.    .   .  474D  Broadway,  S.  Boston 
Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

TIMOTHY  LEARY,  A.M.,  M.D.  .  .  17  Grosvenor  Road,  Jamaica  Plain 
Professor  of  Pathology  and  Medical  Jurisprudence 


JOSEPH  HENRY  SAUNDERS,  A.B.,  M.D.  356  Harvard  St.,  Brookline 
Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine 

FRANK  PERCIVAL  WILLIAMS,  M.D  419  Boylston  St.t 

Instructor  in  Rectal  Diseases 

GUY  MONROE  WINSLOW,  A.B.,  Ph.D.    ...  145  Woodland  Road, 
Instructor  in  Histology  Auburndale 

THEODORE  CHAPIN  BEEBE,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.D.  416  Marlborough  St.t 
Instructor  in  Surgery 

WILLIAM  HERBERT  GRANT,  M.D  845  Boylston  St.t 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Gynaecology 

t  Boston.       *  Absent  on  leave,  igio-n. 
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SAMUEL  LUCAS  CONNER,  B.S  10  Fairmount  St. 

Instructor  in  Railroad  Engineering 

JAMES  CROWLEY  DONOGHUE,  M.D  236  Newbury  St.; 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine 

ERVIN  ARTHUR  JOHNSON,  D.M.D  176  Federal  St.1 

Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Dentistry 

ORION  KELLEY,  D.M.D  Winchester 

Instructor  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry 

SVERKER  LUTTROPP,  D.M.D  30  Huntington  Ave.f 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry  ' 

GEORGE  FRANCIS  McINTIRE,  D.M.D.   .  .  5  Dana  St.,  Cambridge 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Surgery  and  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 

STEPHEN  RUSHMORE,  A.B.,  M.D  407  Marlborough  St.t 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Gynaecology 

FRANK  LEE  DRUMMOND  RUST,  M.D.    .   .    .  .  755  Boylston  St.t 

Professor  of  Ophthalmology 


DAVID  DANIEL  SCANNELL,  A.B.,  M.D.  .  366  Commonwealth  Ave.t 

Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery 

ALFRED  WILLIAM  BALCH,  Ph.G.,  M.D.  .  44  Linden  St.,  Brookline 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medical  Chemistry  and  Toxicology 

FREDERICK  BOOTH  STEVENS,  D.M.D.     .  Everett  Sq.,  Hyde  Park 


Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

HARRY  HOMER  GERMAIN,  M.D  416  Marlborough  St.! 

Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy 

JAMES  WILLIAM  HINCKLEY,  M.D.  18  Huntington  Ave.f 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Gynaecology 

WILLIAM  RICHARD  RANSOM,  A.M  29  Sawyer  Ave. 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

W  ILLIAM  HOWELL  REED,  Jr.,  A.M.    .  .  81  Walnut  Ave.,  Roxbury 

Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

EAKLE  WIG  HTM  AN,  D.M.D  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Instructor  in  Crown  and  Bridge  Work 

LIZZIE  MAUD  CARVILL,  A.B.,  M.D.    .  28  Highland  Ave.,  Somerville 

Instructor  in  Physical  7  raining  for  Women 

1. 1  W  OOD  TRACY  EASTON,  M.D  209  Newbury  St.t 

instructor  in  Ophthalmology 

•  Boston. 
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FRANK  BUTLER  GRANGER,  A.B.,  M.D  591  Beacon  St.t 

Instructor  in  Electro-  Therapeutics 

LORING  BRADFORD  PACKARD,  A.B.,  M.D.  ...  61  Walnut  Park, 
Instructor  in  Clinical  Surgery  Roxbury 

LUTHER  GORDON  PAUL,  M.D  321  Beacon  St.t 

Instructor   in   Clinical  Surgery,  and  Assistant   Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy 

WILLIAM  LAWTON  THOMPSON,  A.B.,  M.D.  .  .  14  Harvard  Ave., 
Instructor  in  Obstetrics  and  Assistant  in  Bacteriology  Allston 

CARLETON  AMES  WHEELER,  A.M  14  Kirk  land  Place, 

Instructor  in  Modern  Languages  •  Cambridge 

GEORGE  FRANCIS  ASHLEY  -47  Avon  St.,  Somerville 

Assistant  Professor  of  Technical  Drawing 

HORACE  KEITH  BOUTWELL,  B.S.,  M.D  416  Marlboro  St.t 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine 

EDWARD  VALENTINE  BULGER,  D.M.D.     .   .   .  513  E.  Broadway, 
Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry  S.  Boston 

OLGA  CUSHING-LEARY,  M.D.  .    17  Grosvenor  Road,  Jamaica  Plain 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology 

ALBERT  HATTON  GILMER,  A.B  24  Dearborn  Road 

Instructor  in  English 

HUGO  CHARLES  REITZ,  D.M.D  2  Commonwealth  Ave.t 

Instructor  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry 

HOWARD  WARDWELL  CHURCH,  D.M.D  471  Hope  St. 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry  Providence,  R.  I. 

ERNEST  ROY  GREENE,  A.M  18  Prentiss  St.,  Cambridge 

Instructor  in  Modern  Languages 

JEPPE  CHRISTIAN  JEPSON,  D.M.D  30  Huntington  Ave.t 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

WALTER  FREEMAN  NOLEN,  M.D  535  Beacon  St.t 

Instructor  in  Anatomy 

EDWIN  BUTLER  ROLLINS,  B.S  38  Capen  St. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

CHARLES  EDWARD  STEWART,  S.B  •  .  389  Boston  Ave. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanic  Arts 

t  Boston. 
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JAMES  IRWIN  TUCKER,  B.S.,  LL.B  45  Sawyer  Ave. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

HOWARD  HASTINGS  CARROLL,  B.S.    ...  15  Windermere  Park, 
Instructor  in  Technical  Drawing  Arlington 

PHILIP  HOWARD  COBB,  A.B.,  Ph.D  Dean  Hall,  5 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  and  Organic  Chemistry 

ALEXANDER  SMITH  MACLEOD,  D.M.D  134  Westford  St., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry  Lowell 

HERBERT  MORLEY  MORLEY,  M.S  97  Talbot  Ave. 

Instructor  in  Physics 

EDWARD  MUELLER,  Ph.D  63  Oxford  St.,  Cambridge 

Instructor  in  Chemistry 

CURTIS  WILLIAM  FARRINGTON,  D.M.D.  .  246  Huntington  Ave.t 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

FRANK  EUGENE  HASKINS,  Ph.G.,  M.D.     .  134  Huntington  Ave.t 

Instructor  in  Pharmacology  and  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 

PHILIP  MESERVE  HAYDEN,  A.B  Dean  Hall,  6 

Professor  of  French,  Registrar,  and  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Arts  and  Sciences 

LEONARD  STOTT  BLAKEY,  B.S.     .  136  Highland  Ave.,  Winchester 

Ins tr icctor  in  Economics 

CAREY  ROSCOE  CHESTER,  D.M.D  100  Boylston  St.t 

l)i  struct  or  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

FRANK  HOWARD  LAHEY,  M.D  S45  Boylston  St.t 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Surgery 

MELVILLE  SMITH  MUNRO,  B.S  101  Talbot  Ave. 

Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering 

JOSEPH  BERNARD  ROCKETT,  D.M.D.  346  Bowdoin  St.,  Dorchester 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

EUGENE  URBANE  UFFORD,  D.M.D  23  Tremont  St.t 

Instructor  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry 

CHARLES  CUMMINGS  COLE,  D.M.D  1075  Boylston  St.t 

Instructor  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry 

FRANK  ELI  AS  SLAVEY,  A.B  East,  10 

Instructor  in  English  in  the  Engineering  School 
t  Boston. 
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HLMORE  COLBY  DICKEY,  D.M.D  Upham's  Corner, 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry  Columbia  Sq.  Bldg.,  Dorchester 

WILLIAM  HENRY  EATON,  D.M.D  419  Boylston  St.t 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

■  IECTOR  GEORGE  RISEGARI  GAI,  D.M.D.     ...  85  Pleasant  St., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry  Dorchester 

'UCHARD  CURTIS  SMITH,  B.S.     ...  15  Warren  St.,  W.  Medford 
Instructor  in  Structural  Engineering 

lvVILLIAM  JOSEPH  BRICKLEY,  M.D  47  Chestnut  St., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Surgery  Charlestown 

•iVERETT  MITCHELL  BROWN,  M.D.     .   .   .  1 16  Huntington  Ave.t 
Instructor  in  Operative  Technics 

AMES  WITTENMYER  CHAPMAN,  A.M.    .   .  .  Bussey  Institution, 
Instructor  in  Biology  Forest  Hills  t 

ALEXANDER  DILLINGHAM,  A.M.  .  .  10  Dow  St.,  West  Somerville 
Instructor  in  Mathematics 

iAROLD  GIFFORD  METTERS,  D.M.D.    ...  681  Washington  St., 
Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry  Norwood 

1  AMES  WILLIAM  RICE,  D.M.D  12  Huntington  Ave.i 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

IICHARD  LEON  RICE,  D.M.D  282  Broadway,  Somerville 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

WARD  CURTIS  PRIEST,  A.M  Dean,  3 

Instructor  in  Physics 

IOWARD  JAMES  SAVAGE,  A.M  Dean,  1 

1  Instructor  in  English  in  the  Engineering  School 

:ARL  LARS  SVENSEN,  B.S  46  Hillsdale  Road 

,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

:HARLES  HASKELL  DANFORTH,  A.M  2  Ossipee  Road, 

j         Instructor  in  Biology  West  Somerville 

j^EORGE  RUSSELL  CALLENDER,  M.D.    .  .  416  Huntington  Ave.t 
Instructor  in  Pathology  and  Bacteriology 

j  vLBERT  GEORGE  FITZPATRICK,  D.M.D  697  Broadway, 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry  West  Somerville 

JHUGH  CHARLES  MAGUIRE,  D.M.D.  ....    .  .  .  715  Center  St., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry  Jamaica  Plain 

J      t  Boston. 
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HOWARD  CRANDALL  MASON,  A.M  Dean,  3 

Instructor  in  History  and  Public  Law 

CLINTON  JOSEPH  MASSECK,  A.B.    .  2  Ossipee  Rd.,  W.  SomervA 

Instructor  in  English 
ARTHUR  LINWOOD  MORSE,  D.M.D.    .  31  No.  Common  St.,  Lynn 

Instructor  in  Orthodontia 
WALTER  WESTWOOD,  D.M.D,  ...  9  Bellingham  Ave.,  Beachmont 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

CHARLES  EDWARD  WHITNEY,  D.M.D  Milford 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

CONRAD  ARNOLD  ADAMS,  B.S  101  Talbot  Ave. 

Instructor  in  Mechanic  Arts 

WINTHROP  SHIRLEY  BLANCHARD,  M.D.    .  480  Columbus  Ave. 

Instructor  in  Pathology  and  Bacteriology 

HUBERT  EVELYN  BRAY,  A.B  Paige,  6 

Walker  Special  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

OSCAR  MARTIN,  M.D  West,  7 

I)istructor  in  Physical  Training  and  Director  of  the  Gymnasium 

EDWIN  JOHN  MORSE,  D.M.D  101  Tremont  St. 

Instructor  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry 

RICHARD  ADAM  PIERCE,  D.D.S  543  Boylston  St. 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

LECTURERS,  ASSISTANTS,  AND  OTHERS 

WILLIAM  SCHOFIELD,  A.M.,  LL.B.    ...  136  Summer  St.,  Maiden 

Lecturer  in  Medical  Jurisprudence 

WALTER  ELMORE  FERNALD,  M.D  Waverley 

Clinical  Lecturer  in  Mental  Diseases 

JOHN  MATTHEW  CONNOLLY,  A.M.,  M.D.  .   .  .  419  Boylston  St. 

Assistant  in  Children's  Diseases 

THOMAS  FRANCIS  GREENE,  M.D.    ...  322  Warren  St.,  Roxbury 

Assistant  in  Obstetrics 

FREDERICK  WINS  LOW  STETSON,  A.B.,  M.D.  .  .  504  Warren  St. 

Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine  Roxbury 

HENRY  FOWLER  RAN S FORD  WATTS,  M.I).   .  6  Monadnock  St., 
Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine  Dorchester 
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GEORGE  HALE  RYDER,  Ph.B.,  M.D  719  Boylston  St.t 

Assistant  in  Ophthalmology 

\  HENRY  MELVILLE  CHASE,  B.S.,  M.D  409  Marlboro  St.t 

Demonstrator  of  Bandaging  and  Surgical  Technique 

1  JOSEPH  LIGNE  LOCKARY,  M.D  108  Warren  St.,  Roxbury 

Assistant  in  Obstetrics 

I 


ROY  CHURCHILL  SKINNER,  A. B.,  D.M.D.  [  18  Commomv'lth  Ave.f 
Assistant  in  Orthodontia 

SAMUEL  WRIGHT  CRITTENDEN,  M.D.  Austin  and  Harvard  Sts., 
Assistant  zVz  Mental  Diseases  Dorchester 

FREEMAN  AUGUSTUS  TOWER,  A.B.,  M.D.   .  .  Burbank  Hospital, 
Lecturer  in  Neuropathology  Fitchburg 

ROBERT  EATON  ANDREWS,  A.B.,  M.D.  .  1044  Massachusetts  Ave.t 
Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomv 

HENRY  DEMAREST  LLOYD,  A.B.,  M.D.  M  ....  636  Beacon  St.t 
Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 

GEORGE  ALBERT  McEVOY,  M.D  153  Newbury  St.t 

Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine 

HARRY  LINENTHAL,  A.B.,  M.D  442  Warren  St.,  Roxbury 

Assistant  in  Pulmonary  Diseases 
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Standing  Committees 


OF  THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  * 


Admissions:  Dean  Wren,  Chairman;  Dean  Anthony,  Professor 
Hayden. 

Absences  and  Petitions:  Dean  Wren,  Chairman;  Dean  Anthony, 
Professor  Hayden. 

Common  Interests:  President  Hamilton,  Chairman;  Deans  Wren 
and  Davies,  Professors  Hooper,  Harmon,  and  Kingsley. 

Commencement  Parts:  President  Hamilton,  Chairman;  Deans  Wren 
and  Anthony,  and  Professor  Kingsley. 

Scholarships  and  Aids:  President  Hamilton,  Chairman;  Deans 
Wren  and  Anthony,  Professor  Hayden. 

Library  :  President  Hamilton,  Chairman  ;  Professors  Sanborn,  Knight, 
Metcalf,  and  Wade. 

Program  :  Professor  Lewis,  Chairman  ;  Deans  Anthony  and  Wren, 
Professor  Knight. 

Examinations:  Dean  Wren,  Chairman  ;  Dean  Anthony,  Professor 
Denison. 

Catalogue  :  Professor  Hayden,  Chairman ;  Deans  Anthony  and 
W  ren,  and  Doctor  Briggs  (of  the  Medical  School). 

Books  and  Supplies:  Professor  Lewis,  Chairman ,  Professors 
Durkee,  Hooper,  and  Ashley. 

Members  on  the  Part  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Athletics:  Professor  H.  G.  Chase, 
Chairman  ;  Professor  Rockwell,  Mr.  Dillingham. 

Student  Organizations:  Professor  Lewis,  Chairman;  Professors 
Knight,  Denison,  Whittemore,  and  Rockwell. 

Student  Employment:  Professor  H.  G.  Chase,  Chairman;  Dean 
Anthony  and  Professor  Hayden. 

Usk  OF  College  Buildings:  Professor  Hooper,  Chairman;  Profes- 
sor Sanborn,  and  Dr.  Martin. 

MEMBEB  OF  N.  E.  College  Entrance  CERTIFICATE  Board:  Pro- 
fessor H.  G.  Chase. 

Mbmbbb  of  College  Extension  Commission:  Dean  Wren. 

*  The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  consists  of  the  Faculties  of  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts, 
the  Engineering  School,  the  Graduate  School,  and  the  Crane  Theological  School,  constitut- 
ing one  body  for  the  discharge  of  certain  administrative  functions. 
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Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Department  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  must  have  received  adequate  preparation  in  certain 
subjects  falling  in  two  groups,  known  respectively  as  the  Pri- 
mary and  the  Secondary  Group.  A  unit  represents  a  year's 
study  in  any  subject  in  a  secondary  school,  representing  ap- 
proximately a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  work. 

The  Primary  Group 

Elementary  English,  3  ; 

*An  Elementary  Foreign  Language,  ancient  or  modern,  2  ; 
Elementary  History,  1  ; 
Elementary  Algebra,  ii; 
Plane  Geometry,  1. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  present  all  the  subjects  of  the 
Primary  Group,  and  a  certain  part  of  the  subjects  of  the 
Secondary  Group,  depending  upon  the  degree  in  view.  Xo 
subject  offered  in  the  Primary  Group  can  be  counted  in  the 
Secondary  Group. 

The  Secondary  Group 

Elementary 

Greek,  2  Geology  and  Geography,  1 

Latin,  2  Mechanical  Drawing,  1 

French,  2  Freehand  Drawing,  1 

German,  2  Shop  Work,  1 

Chemistry,  1  Economics,  ^ 

Physics,  1  Musical  Appreciation,  I 

Botany,  1  Music  (Harmony),  & 

Zoology,  1 

♦Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  General  Science,  in  Chemistry,  or  in 
the  Medical  Preparatory  Course,  should  present  Elementary  German. 

Engineering  students  will  find  it  an  advantage  to  present  both  French  and  German.  Pre- 
paratory work  in  Modern  Languages  above  the  elementary  requirements  may  be  counted 
toward  the  degree  of  B.S.  in  Engineering.  But  college  credit  for  work  done  in  the  sec- 
ondary school  is  given  only  on  examination  or  after  the  student  has  satisfactorily  con- 
tinued the  subject  in  college. 
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Intermediate* 


Latin,  i 
French,  i 


German,  i 


Advanced* 


German,  i 
History 


Greek,  i 
Latin,  i 
French,  i 


Algebra,  \ 
Trigonometry,  \ 
Solid  Geometry,  \ 
Counterpoint,  \ 
Pianoforte,  Voice,  or  Violin, 


Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of 
Divinity  must  submit,  in  addition  to  the  five  subjects  of  the  Pri- 
mary Group,  a  selection  of  subjects  from  the  Secondary  Group 
aggregating  6^  units,  according  to  the  valuation  indicated 
above.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts  or  in  the  Engineering  School 
must  submit  from  the  Secondary  Group  subjects  aggregating 
3  units.  Note:  Beginning  with  the  class  entering  in  1912, 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  School 
of  Liberal  Arts  will  be  required  to  submit  subjects  from  the 
Secondaiy  Group  aggregating  6^  units,  and  candidates  for 
the  same  degree  in  the  Engineering  School,  subjects  aggregat- 
ing 5-3-  units. 

The  following  conditions  are  to  be  observed : — 

1.  The  6l/2  units  for  the  course  leading  to  A.B.,  or  for 
that  leading  to  B.D.,  must  include  those  representing  one 
advanced  ancient  language. 

2.  The  3  units  for  any  course  in  engineering  must  include 
y2  unit  in  solid  geometry. 

Detailed  information  concerning  the  amount  and  character 
of  the  work  demanded  in  preparation  will  be  found  on  the 
following  pages. 

*  I  he  credit  for  advanced  subjects,  as  here  Kiven,  is  in  addition  to  the  credit  for  the  cor- 
responding  elementary  subjects. 
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Detailed  Statement  of  Requirements 

Elementary  English.  Three  units. 

Preparation  in  English  has  two  main  objects:  (i)  command 
of  correct  and  clear  English,  spoken  and  written  ;  (2)  ability  to 
read  with  accuracy,  intelligence,  and  appreciation. 

The  first  object  requires  instruction  in  grammar  and  compo- 
sition. English  grammar  should  ordinarily  be  reviewed  in  the 
secondary  school;  and  correct  spelling  and  grammatical  accu- 
racy should  be  rigorously  exacted  in  connection  with  all  written 
work  during  the  four  years.  The  principles  of  English  compo- 
sition governing  punctuation,  the  use  of  words,  paragraphs,  and 
the  different  kinds  of  whole  composition,  including  letter-writ- 
ing, should  be  thoroughly  mastered  ;  and  practice  in  composi- 
tion, oral  as  well  as  written,  should  extend  throughout  the 
secondary  school  period.  Written  exercises  may  well  comprise 
narration,  description,  and  easy  exposition  and  argument  based 
upon  simple  outlines.  It  is  advisable  that  subjects  for  this 
work  be  taken  from  the  student's  personal  experience,  general 
knowledge,  and  studies  other  than  English,  as  well  as  from  his 
reading  in  literature.  Finally,  special  instruction  in  language 
and  composition  should  be  accompanied  by  concerted  effort  of 
teachers  in  all  branches  to  cultivate  in  the  student  the  habit  of 
using  good  English  in  his  recitations  and  various  exercises, 
whether  oral  or  written. 

The  second  object  is  sought  by  means  of  two  lists  of  books, 
headed  respectively  reading  and  study,  from  which  may  be 
framed  a  progressive  course  in  literature  covering  four  years. 
In  connection  with  both  lists,  the  student  should  be  trained  in 
reading  aloud  and  be  encouraged  to  commit  to  memory  some 
of  the  more  notable  passages,  both  in  verse  and  in  prose.  As 
an  aid  to  literary  appreciation,  he  is  further  advised  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  most  important  facts  in  the  lives  of  the  authors 
whose  works  he  reads,  and  with  their  place  in  literary  history. 

Group  A 

Reading. —  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  foster  in  the  student 
the  habit  of  intelligent  reading,  and  to  develop  a  taste  for  good 
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literature,  by  giving  him  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  some  of  its 
best  specimens.  He  should  read  the  books  carefully,  but  his 
attention  should  not  be  so  fixed  upon  details  that  he  fails  to 
appreciate  the  main  purpose  and  charm  of  what  he  reads. 

For  Students  Entering  in  ipiz* 
Shakespeare's  The  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Julius  Caesar  ; 
the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator ;  Franklin's 
Autobiography  ;  Scott's  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  Ivanhoe  ; 
Hawthorne's  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  ;  Macaulay's 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome ;  Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette, 
Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur  ;  Dickens's  A 
Tale  of  Two  Cities. 

For  Students  Entering  in  igi2* 
Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It  and  Julius  Caesar ;  Franklin's 
Autobiography  ;  Goldsmith's  The  Deserted  Village  ;  Dickens's 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities ;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner ;  Irving's 
Sketch  Book  ;  Scott's  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  ;  Byron's  Mazeppa 
and  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon ;  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome. 

For  Students  Entering  in  igij,  T914,  and  1915 
With  a  view  to  large  freedom  of  choice,  the  books  provided 
for  reading  are  arranged  in  the  following  groups,  from  which  at 
least  ten  units  are  to  be  selected,  two  from  each  group.  Each 
unit  is  set  off  by  semicolons. 

I .    The  Old  Testament,  comprising  at  least  the  chief  narra-  | 
tive  episodes  in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  I 
Kings,  and  Daniel,  together  with  the  books  of  Ruth  and 
Esther  ;  the  Odyssey,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  I, 

*  The  books  for  the   classes  entering   in    1911  and  1912  are  selected    from  the   list  I 

adopted  by  the  Conference  on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in  English,  at  meetings  I 

beld  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  February  22,  1905,   February  22,  1908,  and  February  22,  1909.  I 

Candidates  may  make  other  selections  from  that  list,  provided  they  give  notice  of  their  in-  | 

tent  ion  to  present  these  hooks  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  February  preceding  the  examin-  I 

ation.    The  list  will  be  furnished  to  secondary  schools  upon  application  to  the  Secretary  I 

of  Tufts  College.  •  jj 
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II,  III,  IV,  V,  XV,  XVI,  XVII ;  the  Iliad,  with  the  omission, 
if  desired,  of  Books  XI,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVII,  XXI ;  Virgil's 
^Eneid.  The  Odyssey,  Iliad,  and  ^Eneid  should  be  read  in 
English  translations  of  recognized  literary  excellence. 

For  any  unit  of  this  group  a  unit  from  any  other  group  may 
be  substituted. 

II.  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice  ;  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream;  As  You  Like  It;  Twelfth  Night;  Henry  the  Fifth; 
Julius  Caesar. 

III.  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I ;  Goldsmith's  Vicar 
of  Wakefield ;  either  Scott's  Ivanhoe,  or  Scott's  Quentin  Dur- 
ward ;  Hawthorne's  House  of  the  Seven  Gables ;  either  Dick- 
ens's David  Copperneld,  or  Dickens's  Tale  of  Two  Cities ; 
Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond ;  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford ;  George 
Eliot's  Silas  Marner ;  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island. 

IV.  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I ;  The  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator  ;  Franklin's  Autobiography 
(condensed)  ;  Irving's  Sketch  Book  ;  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Lord 
Clive  and  Warren  Hastings  ;  Thackeray's  English  Humourists 
Selections  from  Lincoln,  including  at  least  the  two  Inaugurals, 
the  Speeches  in  Independence  Hall  and  at  Gettysburg,  the 
Last  Public  Address,  and  Letter  to  Horace  Greeley,  along  with 
a  brief  memoir  or  estimate ;  Parkman's  Oregon  Trail ;  either 
Thoreau's  Walden,  or  Huxley's  Autobiography  and  selections 
from  Lay  Sermons,  including  the  addresses  on  Improving 
Natural  Knowledge,  A  Liberal  Education,  and  A  Piece  of 
Chalk ;  Stevenson's  Inland  Voyage  and  Travels  with  a  Donkey. 

V.  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Books  II  and 

III,  with  especial  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper, 
and  Burns  ;  Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,  and  Gold- 
smith's Deserted  Village  ;   Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner,  and 

,  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal ;  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake ; 

Byron's  Childe  Harold,  Canto  IV,  and  Prisoner  of  Chillon ; 
i  Palgrave's   Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Book  IV,  with 

especial  attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley ;  Poe's 
i  Raven,  Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  and  Whit- 
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tier's  Snow  Bound ;  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  and 
Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum  ;  Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette, 
Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur ;  Browning's 
Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good 
News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home 
Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  Herve 
Riel,  Pheidippides,  My  Last  Duchess,  Up  at  a  Villa  —  Down 
in  the  City. 

Group  B# 

Study. —  This  part  of  the  requirement  is  intended  as  a 
natural  and  logical  continuation  of  the  student's  earlier  read- 
ing, with  greater  stress  laid  upon  form  and  style,  the  exact 
meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  and  the  understanding  of 
allusions.  For  this  close  reading,  a  play,  a  group  of  poems,  an 
oration,  and  an  essay,  are  provided,  as  follows  : 

For  Students  Entering  in  igi i 

Shakespeare's  Macbeth  ;  Milton's  Lycidas,  Comus,  L'Allegro, 
and  II  Penseroso ;  either  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with 
America,  or  both  Washington's  Farewell  Address  and  Web- 
ster's First  Bunker  Hill  Oration ;  either  Macaulay's  Life  of 
Johnson,  or  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

For  Students  Entering  in  19 12 

Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Comus,  L'Allegro,  and  II 
Penseroso,  or  Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and 
Klaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  either  Burke's  Speech  on 
Conciliation  with  America,  or  both  Washington's  Farewell 
Address  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration;  either 
Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson,  or  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

*  The  important  changes  that  go  into  effect  with  1913  consist  of  a  greater  emphasis  upon 
formal  grammar,  rhetorical  Structure  and,  in  the  hooks  under  Group  B,  the  study  of  details. 
Meanwhile,  schools  desiring  to  he  acquainted  with  the  precise  requirements  for  ign 
and  1912  are  advised  to  send  for  the  catalogue  of  1908-09.  The  older  form  of  statement  is 
omitted  from  this  catalogue  to  save  space.  But  a  student  adequately  prepared  according  to 
the  requirement!  here  printed  will  have  DO  difficulty  in  meeting  the  earlier  requirements. 
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For  Students  Entering  in  i<?zj,  1914,  1915 
■  Shakespeare's  Macbeth ;  Milton's  L'Allegro,  II  Penseroso, 
and  Comus ;  either  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  Amer- 
ica, or  both  Washington's  Farewell  Address  and  Webster's  First 
Bunker  Hill  Oration ;  either  Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson,  or 
Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

Examination. 

However  accurate  in  subject-matter,  no  paper  will  be  consid- 
ered satisfactory  if  seriously  defective  in  punctuation,  spelling, 
or  other  essentials  of  good  usage. 

In  19 13,  and  thereafter  until  further  notice,  the  examina- 
tion will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  may  be  taken 
as  a  preliminary,  and  the  other  as  a  final. 

The  first  part  of  the  examination  will  be  upon  ten  units 
chosen,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  described  above,  from  the 
lists  headed  reading ;  and  it  may  include  also  questions  upon 
grammar  and  the  simpler  principles  of  rhetoric,  and  a  short 
composition  upon  some  topic  drawn  from  the  student's  general 
knowledge  or  experience.  On  the  books  prescribed  for  read- 
ing, the  form  of  the  examination  will  usually  be  the  writing  of 
short  paragraphs  on  several  topics  which  the  candidate  may 
choose  out  of  a  considerable  number.  These  topics  will  in- 
volve such  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  plot,  character- 
development,  and  other  qualities  of  style  and  treatment  as  may 
be  fairly  expected  of  boys  and  girls.  In  grammar  and  rhetoric, 
the  candidate  may  be  asked  specific  questions  upon  the  practi- 
cal essentials  of  these  studies,  such  as  the  relation  of  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  a  sentence  to  one  another,  the  construction  of 
individual  words  in  a  sentence  of  reasonable  difficulty,  and 
chose  good  usages  of  modern  English  which  one  should  know 
in  distinction  from  current  errors. 

The  second  part  of  the  examination  will  include  composition 
and  those  books  comprised  in  the  list  headed  study.  The  test 
in  composition  will  consist  of  one  or  more  essays,  developing  a 
theme  through  several  paragraphs,  the  subjects  to  be  drawn 
from  the  books  prescribed  for  study,  from  the  candidate's  other 
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studies,  and  from  his  personal  knowledge  and  experiences  quite 
apart  from  reading.  For  this  purpose  the  examiner  will  pro- 
vide several  subjects,  perhaps  five  or  six,  from  which  the  can- 
didate may  make  his  own  selections.  The  test  on  the  books 
prescribed  for  study  will  consist  of  questions  upon  their  con- 
tent, form,  and  structure,  and  upon  the  meaning  of  such  words, 
phrases,  and  allusions  as  may  be  necessary  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  works  and  an  appreciation  of  their  salient  qualities 
of  style.  General  questions  may  also  be  asked  concerning  the 
lives  of  the  authors,  their  other  works,  and  the  periods  of 
literary  history  to  which  they  belong. 

In  place  of  the  examination  in  Elementary  English  a  candi- 
date may  offer  the  examination  of  the  College  Entrance  Exam- 
ination Board  in  English  a  and  b. 

Elementary  German.  Two  units. 

It  is  expected  that  the  candidate  will  have  studied  the  sub- 
ject in  a  systematic  course  for  two  school  years,  each  covering 
the  equivalent  of  120  sixty -minute  hours,  during  which  special 
attention  will  have  been  given  to  pronunciation  and  to  writing 
from  dictation,  as  well  as  to  the  use  of  clear  and  idiomatic  English 
in  translation. 

The  examination  will  consist  of  two  parts :  — 

(a)  The  translation  into  German  of  easy  English  sentences, 
to  test  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  the  following  subjects :  the 
declension  of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  pronouns;  the  conjugation  of 
weak  and  the  more  frequently  recurring  strong  verbs ;  the  prep- 
ositions and  cases  which  they  govern ;  the  simpler  uses  of  modal 
auxiliaries ;  the  elementary  rules  of  syntax  and  word  order. 
Proficiency  may  also  be  tested  by  questions  on  these  topics. 

(I>)  The  translation  at  sight  of  easy  German  prose.  It  is 
believed  that  the  requisite  facility  maybe  acquired  by  the  reading 
of  from  two  to  three  hundred  pages  of  easy  German,  with  pref- 
erence given  to  narrative  style. 

[  The  following  list  is  made  up  from  works  suitable  for  reading  in 
preparation  for  this  examination;  Anderson's  Bilderbuch  ohne  Kilder ; 
Arnold's  Fritz  auf  Ferien ;  Baumbach's  Schwiegersohn  :  Heyse's  Hochzeit 
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.uf  Capri;  Storm's  Immensee ;  Leander's  Traumereien ;  Roth's  Ein 
lordischer  Held;  Benedix,  Der  Prozess  ;  Wilhelmi's  Einer  muss  heiraten  ; 
•Hilda's  Das  verlorene  Paradies.] 

In  place  of  the  examination  in  Elementary  German  a  candi- 
late  may  offer  the  examination  of  the  College  Entrance  Exam- 
nation  Board  in  German  a. 

ntermediate  German.  One  unit. 

It  is  expected  that  the  candidate  will  have  pursued,  in  addition 

0  the  work  done  in  preparation  for  Elementary  German,  an 
idditional  year's  work  of  120  hours.  He  should  thus  have 
tcquired  the  ability  to  translate  with  considerable  facility  ordi- 
lary  prose,  similar  to  that  of  his  preparatory  course,  and  to 
tnswer  briefly  in  German  questions  asked  in  that  language  by 
he  instructor.  Oral  practice  and  dictation  should  be  continued 
n  this  third  year  and  a  somewhat  thorough  acquaintance 
)btained  with  the  rules  of  syntax,  particularly  with  the  subjunc- 
ive  and  infinitive  moods ;  attention  should  also  be  given  to  the 
■impler  facts  of  word  formation  —  roots,  prefixes  and  suffixes. 

The  examination  will  consist  of  two  parts  :  — 

(a)  The  translation  into  German  of  a  connected  passage  of 
imple  English,  paraphrased  from  some  German  text. 

(b)  The  translation  at  sight  of  passages  of  ordinary  German 
>rose.  It  is  believed  that  the  requisite  facility  may  be  acquired 
>y  reading  in  addition  to  the  amount  stated  for  Elementary  Ger- 
nan,  about  four  hundred  pages  of  narrative  and  dramatic  prose 
nd  verse. 

[The  following  list  is  made  up  from  works  suitable  for  reading  in  prepara- 
011  for  this  examination  :  Ebner-Eschenbach's  Freiherren  von  Gemperlein  ; 
rerstacker's  Irrfahrten;  Hoffmann's  Historische  Erzahlungen  ;  Meyer's 
Irustav  Adolfs  Page;  Riehl's  Burg  Neideck  und  Fluch  der  Schonheit  ; 
'reitag's  Aus  dem  Staat  Friedrichs  des  Grossen,  die  Journalisten  ;  Schiller's 

eisterseher,  Neffe  als  Onkel,  and  Balladen  ;  Scheffel's  Trompeter  von 
•  akkingen.] 

1  In  place  of  the  examination  in  Intermediate  German  a  candi- 
ate  may  offer  the  examination  of  the  College  Entrance  Board 

rn  German  b. 
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Advanced  German.  One  unit. 

This  examination  is  open  to  candidates  who  have  had  the 
equivalent  of  a  four  years'  course,  with  an  average  of  120  full 
hour  periods  per  year.  At  the  end  of  this  course  the  student 
should  be  able  to  read,  after  brief  inspection,  any  (save  techni- 
cal) modern  German  literature,  if  free  from  unusual  textual 
difficulties ;  to  put  into  German  a  passage  of  simple  English 
prose,  or  to  write  in  that  language  a  brief  theme  on  some  assigned 
topic  within  his  range ;  and  to  answer  in  German  questions 
relating  to  the  lives  and  certain  works  of  the  authors  studied. 

The  examination  will  consist  of  three  parts :  — 
(a)  The  writing  in  German  of  a  paragraph,  original  or  trans- 
lated. 

(p)  The  translation  into  English  of  extracts  from  at  least 
three  distinctively  different  authors.  It  is  believed  that  the 
requisite  facility  may  be  acquired  by  reading  in  addition  to  the 
amount  mentioned  under  Intermediate  German,  about  five  hun- 
dred pages  of  good  literature  in  prose  and  verse. 

(V)  An  oral  test  of  proficiency  in  hearing  and  pronouncing 
German. 

[The  following  list  is  made  up  from  works  suitable  for  reading  in 
preparation  for  this  examination  :  Fouque's  Undine  ;  Scheff el's  Ekkehard ; 
Ludwig's  Zwischen  Himmel  und  Erde  ;  Freytag's  Soli  und  Haben  ;  Hauff  s 
Lichtenstein ;  Goethe's  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit  (extracts),  Die  neue 
Melusine,  Hermann  und  Dorothea;  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm. 
Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell,  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  Geschichte  des  dreissig- 
jahrigen  Krieges  (third  book);  Grillparzer's  Sappho;  Kleist's  Prinz  von 
Ilomburg;  Fulda's  Talisman.] 

In  place  of  the  examination  in  Advanced  German,  a  candi- 
date may  offer  the  examination  of  the  College  Entrance  Exam- 
ination Hoard  in  German  be. 

Elementary  French.  Two  units 

it  is  expected  that  the  candidate  will  have  studied  the  subjeel 
in  a  .systematic  course  for  two  school  years,  each  covering  the 
equivalent  of  120  sixty-minute  hours,  during  which  specia 
attention  will  have  been  given  to  pronunciation  and  to  writing 
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from  dictation,  as  well  as  to  the  use  of  clear,  idiomatic  English 
in  translation. 

The  examination  will  consist  of  two  parts :  — 

(a)  The  translation  into  French  of  easy  English  sentences 
to  test  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  the  following  subjects : 
the  conjugation  of  the  regular  and  the  most  frequently  recurring 
irregular  verbs ;  the  forms.and  positions  of  personal  pronouns ; 
the  uses  of  the  other  pronouns  and  of  possessive,  demonstrative, 
and  interrogative  adjectives ;  the  variation  of  nouns  and  adjec- 
tives for  gender  and  number  (except  rare  cases)  ;  the  partitive 
construction.  Proficiency  may  also  be  tested  by  questions  on 
these  topics. 

(b)  The  translation  at  sight  of  a  passage  of  easy  French. 
It  is  believed  that  the  requisite  facility  may  be  acquired  by  the 
reading  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  simple 
prose,  with  preference  given  to  narrative. 

[The  following  list  is  made  up  from  works  suitable  for  reading  in  prepa- 
ration for  this  examination :  The  easier  stories  of  Daudet,  Verne,  and 
Erckmann-Chatrian  ;  Foa's  Le  petit  Robinson  and  Contes  biographiques  ; 
Enault's  Le  Chien  du  Capitaine ;  Malot's  Sans  Famille ;  About's  Le  Roi 
des  Montagnes ;  Labiche  and  Martin's  La  Poudre  aux  Yeux  and  Le 
Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon ;  Sarcey's  Le  Siege  de  Paris.] 

In  place  of  the  examination  in  Elementary  French  a  candi- 
date may  offer  the  examination  of  the  College  Entrance  Exam- 
ination Board  in  French  a. 

Intermediate  French.  One  unit. 

It  is  expected  that  the  candidate  will  have  passed,  in  addition 
:o  the  work  done  in  preparation  for  Elementary  French,  an  addi- 
ional  year's  work  of  120  hours.  He  should  thus  have  acquired 
:he  ability  to  translate  with  facility  ordinary  prose  or  verse 
similar  to  that  of  his  preparatory  course,  and  to  answer  briefly 
n  French  questions  asked  in  that  language  by  the  instructor. 
Oral  practice  and  dictation  should  therefore  be  continued  in  this 
jihird  year,  together  with  a  more  detailed  study  of  syntax,  par- 
ticularly of  the  use  of  moods  and  tenses,  and  of  word  formation 
md  common  idiomatic  phrases. 
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The  examination  will  consist  of  two  parts :  — 

(a)  The  translation  into  French  of  a  connected  passage  of 
simple  English. 

(b)  The  translation  at  sight  of  passages  of  ordinary  French 
prose  or  dramatic  verse.  It  is  believed  that  the  requisite  facility 
may  be  acquired  by  reading,  in  addition  to  the  amount  required 
for  Elementary  French,  not  less  than  four  hundred  pages  of 
prose  and  verse,  preference  still  being  given  to  narrative  form. 

[The  following  list  is  made  up  from  works  suitable  for  reading  in  pre- 
paration for  this  examination  :  About's  stories  ;  Daudet's  La  Belle-Niver- 
'naise ;  La  Brete's  Mon  Oncle  et  mon  Cure  ;  Loti's  Pecheur  d'Islande  , 
George  Sand's  Les  Maitres  Mosai'stes;  Merimee's  Colomba;  Thierry's  Recits 
des  Temps  merovingiens ;  Thiers's  L'Expedition  de  Bonaparte  en  Egypte ; 
Vigny's  La  Canne  de  Jonc  ;  Corneille's  Horace;  Moliere's  L'Avare  and  Le 
Bourgeois  Gentilhomme ;  Racine's  Athalie ;  Augier  and  Sandeau's  Le 
Gendre  de  M.  Poirier;  Coppee's  poems.] 

In  place  of  the  examination  in  Intermediate  French  a  candidate 
may  offer  the  examination  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board  in  French  b. 

Advanced  French.  One  unit. 

This  examination  is  open  to  candidates  who  have  had  the 
equivalent  of  a  four  year's  course,  with  an  average  of  120  full 
hour  periods  per  year.  At  the  end  of  this  course  the  student 
should  be  able  to  read  at  sight,  with  the  help  of  a  vocabulary 
of  special  or  technical  expressions,  difficult  French  of  not  earlier 
than  the  seventeenth  century ;  to  write  in  French  a  short  essay 
on  some  simple  subject  connected  with  the  works  read  in  pre- 
paration, and  to  bear  his  part  in  a  simple  conversation  in 
French. 

The  examination  will  consist  of  three  parts  :  — 
(a)    The  writing  in  French  of  an  original  passage  of  at  least 
150  words  on  some  assigned  subject. 

(//)    The  translation  into  English  of  extracts  from  at  least 
three  distinctly  different  authors.    It  is  believed  that  the  re- 
quisite facility  may  be  acquired  by  reading,  in  addition  to  the 
mount  mentioned  under  Intermediate  French,  from  six  hundred 
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to  one  thousand  pages  of  standard  French,  inclusive  of  works 
merely  commented  upon  in  class. 

(V)  An  oral  test  of  proficiency  in  hearing  and  pronouncing 
German. 

[The  following  list  is  made  up  from  works  suitable  for  reading  in  pre- 
paration for  this  examination  :  Taine's  Origines  de  la  France  contempo- 
raine ;  Sainte-Beuve's  Causeries  du  Lundi  (Holt  Ed.) ;  Voltaire's  Prose 
(Heath  Ed.) ;  Balzac's  La  Recherche  de  l'Absolu ;  Dumas'  Les  trois 
Mousquetaires  (Ginn  Ed.) ;  Pelissier's  Anthologie  des  Prosateurs  francais 
contemporains  (Paris.  Delagrave  Ed.) ;  Racine's  Andromaque,  Britannicus, 
Athalie ;  Corneille's  Cinna  and  Polyeucte ;  Moliere's  Les  Precieuses 
Ridicules  ;  Beaumarchais'  Mariage  de  Figaro  ;  Hugo's  Hernani  and  Ruy 
Bias.] 

In  place  of  the  above,  a  candidate  may  offer  the  examination 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  in  French  be. 

Elementary  Latin.  T7vo  units. 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those 
who  have  studied  Latin  in  a  systematic  course  for  two  years. 

It  will  consist  of  two  parts  :  — 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  passages  of  simple  Latin 
prose. 

(b)  Questions  on  grammar,  to  test  the  candidate's  knowledge 
of  ordinary  inflections  and  syntax. 

The  reading  in  preparation  should  be  not  less  in  amount 
than  Caesar,  Gallic  War,  I— IV. 

In  place  of  the  examination  for  two  units  in  Elementary 
Latin  a  candidate  may  offer  the  following  examinations  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
Old  Requirements,  a  i  and  b. 
New  Requirements,  i  and  3. 
Intermediate  Latin.  One  unit. 

The  examination  to  test  three  years  of  preparation  will 
consist  of  three  parts  :  — 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  passages  of  simple  Latin  prose. 

(b)  An  examination  on  Cicero's  Orations  directed  to  testing 
the  candidate's  mastery  of  the  ordinary  forms,  constructions,  and 
idioms. 
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(V)  The  translation  into  Latin  prose  of  simple  English  sen- 
tences, based  on  the  prose  works  ordinarily  read. 

The  reading  in  preparation  should  be  not  less  than  Caesar, 
Gallic  War,  I — I  V;  Cicero,  the  Orations  against  Catiline,  for 
Archias,  and  on  the  Manilian  Law ;  or  the  full  requirement  in 
Vergil  (see  Advanced  Latin)  may  be  presented  in  place  of 
Cicero.    Equivalents  will  be  accepted  in  all  cases. 

In  place  of  the  examination  in  Intermediate  Latin  a  candi- 
date may  offer  the  following  examinations  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board. 

Old  Requirements,  a  i  and  ii,  b,  and  c  or  d. 
New  Requirements,  i,  2,  3,  and  4  or  5. 

Advanced  Latin.  One  unit. 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those 
who  have  studied  Latin  in  a  systematic  course  for  four  years. 
It  will  consist  of  two  parts  :  — 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  passages  of  Latin  prose  and 
verse,  with  questions  on  the  ordinary  forms,  constructions,  and 
idioms,  and  especially  on  prosody. 

(B)  The  translation  into  Latin  prose  of  a  passage  of  connected 
narrative. 

The  reading  in  preparation  for  advanced  Latin  should  be 
not  less  than  Caesar,  Gallic  War,  I — IV ;  Cicero,  six  orations 
( including  the  Manilian  Law);  Vergil,  ^neid,  I — VI.  Equiva- 
lents will  be  accepted,  but  prose  must  not  be  substituted  for 
verse. 

Practice  in  reading  at  sight,  and  constant  training  in  Latin 
Composition  should  form  an  important  part  of  the  preparation. 

In  place  of  the  examination  in  Advanced  Latin  a  candidate 
may  offer  the  following  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board. 

Old  Requirements,  a  i,  b,  c,  /,     and  q  or  dq. 
New  Requirements,  1,  3,  4,  5,  6. 

Elementary  Greek.  Two  units. 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those 
who  have  studied  Greek  in  a  systematic  course  for  two  years. 
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It  will  consist  of  two  parts,  which  cannot  be  taken  sepa- 
rately :  — 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  passages  of  simple  Attic 
prose. 

(b)  An  examination  on  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  directed  to 
testing  the  candidate's  mastery  of  the  ordinary  forms,  con- 
structions, and  idioms  of  the  language. 

Before  taking  the  elementary  examination  the  candidate 
should  have  read,  in  addition  to  the  usual  grammar  work,  at 
least  four  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  or  an  equivalent. 

In  place  of  the  examination  in  Elementary  Greek  a  candi- 
date may  offer  the  following  examinations  of  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board. 

Greek  a  i  and  ii,  b,  and  g. 

Advanced  Greek.  One  unit. 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those 
who  have  studied  Greek  in  a  systematic  course  for  three  years. 
The  two  parts  of  the  examination  may  be  taken  separately :  — 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  an  average  passage  of  Homer  ; 
with  questions  on  ordinary  forms,  constructions,  and  idioms, 
and  on  prosody. 

(b)  The  translation  into  Attic  prose  of  a  passage  of  connected 
English  narrative.  The  passage  set  for  translation  will  be 
based  on  some  portion  of  the  Greek  prose  works  usually  read 
in  preparation  for  college. 

Before  taking  the  examination  in  Advanced  Greek  the 
candidate  should  have  completed  at  least  four  books  of 
Xenophon's  Anabasis,  or  their  equivalent  in  Attic  prose,  and 
six  books  of  Homer's  Iliad,  or  their  equivalent  in  the  Odyssey. 
It  is  recommended  that  Greek  composition  accompany  all 
stages  of  the  preparation,  and  that  the  pupil  be  practiced  in 
reading  Greek  aloud  from  the  beginning  of  his  course. 

In  place  of  the  examination  in  Advanced  Greek  a  candidate 
may  offer  the  following  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board. 

Greek  a  i,  b,  c  or  ch,f,  and  g. 
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Elementary  History.  One  unit. 

One  of  the  following :  — 

1.  Greek  and  Roman  History,  (a)  The  history  of  Greece 
to  the  death  of  Alexander,  with  due  reference  to  Greek  life, 
literature,  and  art,  as  treated  in  the  histories  of  Botsford,  Oman, 
West,  or  Myers,  (b)  The  history  of  Rome  to  the  accession 
of  Commodus,  with  due  reference  to  Roman  literature  and 
government.  Such  texts  as  those  of  Morey,  Botsford,  West, 
or  Allen  will  indicate  the  character  of  the  work  desired. 

While  the  periods  indicated  above  will  be  accepted  as  satisfying 
the  entrance  requirements  in  ancient  history,  it  is  strongly  recom- 
mended that  the  study  of  the  history  of  Greece  be  continued  to 
the  conquest  oj  Greece  by  Rome,  and  that  the  history  of  Rome 
be  pursued  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire. 

This  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  increase  in  the  time  devoted 
to  Greek  and  Roman  history. 

2.  English  and  American  History,  (a)  The  history  of  Eng- 
land, with  due  reference  to  social  and  political  development. 
The  histories  of  Andrews,  Earned,  and  Montgomery  will  indi- 
cate the  character  of  the  work  expected,  (b)  The  history  and; 
government  of  the  United  States.  Such  texts  as  McLaughlin's 
History  of  the  American  Nation,  Johnston's  or  Channing's 
History  of  the  United  States,  and  Fiske's  Civil  Government 
should  be  used. 

3.  American  history  and  civil  government.  A  more  ex- 
tended and  detailed  study  than  is  represented  by  2  b  above. 

//  is  reco?nmended  that  all  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.B.  or  B.D.  should  offer  Greek 
and  Roman  history. 

The  elementary  requirement  in  history  implies  one  year's 
work  of  not  less  than  five  periods  a  week.  Equivalents  for  the 
subjects  named  above  will  be  accepted,  but  candidates  desiring 
to  offer  substitutes  mast  give  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Fa<  ulty  at  least  one  month  previous  to  the  time  set  for  the 
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examination.  Work  in  the  text-book  should  be  constantly 
accompanied  by  collateral  reading.  The  attention  of  teachers 
is  called  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven,  published 
by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  under  the  title,  "  The 
Study  of  History  in  Schools." 

In  place  of  any  one  of  the  examinations  described  above  a 
candidate  may  offer  any  one  of  the  four  examinations  in 
History  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

Advanced  History.  One  unit. 

One  of  the  following:  — 

1.  The  history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  described  above, 
Eor  those  only  who  have  offered  English  and  American  history 
or  American  history  and  civil  government  as  primary  subjects. 

2.  The  history  of  England  and  the  United  States,  as  de- 
scribed above,  for  those  only  who  have  offered  Greek  and 
Roman  history  as  primary  subjects. 

3.  American  history  and  civil  government,  for  those  only 
who  have  offered  Greek  and  Roman  history  as  primary 
subjects. 

Each  of  these  subjects  requires  one  year's  study  of  not  less 
than  five  recitation-periods  a  week.  A  note-book  of  not  less 
than  fifty  written  pages,  based  upon  three  hundred  pages  of 
collateral  reading,  must  be  presented  at  the  time  of  the  exam- 
ination. Equivalents  for  the  subjects  outlined  above  will  be 
accepted,  upon  due  notice,  as  indicated  above  under  Elemen- 
tary History. 

In  place  of  any  of  the  examinations  in  Advanced  History  a 
candidate  may  offer  any  one  of  the  four  examinations  in  History 
af  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  provided  that  the 
subject  so  offered  has  not  been  accepted  for  the  Elementary 
History  requirement. 

Mathematics. 

A  knowledge  of  the  metric  system,  and  ability  to  perform 
accurately  the  ordinary  processes  of  arithmetic,  are  presumed. 
Subjects  1  and  2  are  required  in  the  Primary  Group. 
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1.  Algebra,  through  quadratic  equations  in  one  and  two  un- 
known quantities,  the  progressions,  ratio  and  proportion,  and 
the  binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents. 

One  and  one-half  wiits. 

2.  Plane  Geometry,  including  the  usual  theorems  on  straight 
lines,  angles,  rectilinear  figures,  circles,  and  regular  polygons ; 
similar  triangles  and  proportion ;  construction ;  original  exer- 
cises in  demonstration ;  numerical  problems  in  mensuration. 

One  unit. 

3.  Advanced  Algebra:  Permutations  and  combinations;  com- 
plex numbers  and  the  graphical  representation  of  sums  and 
differences ;  determinants  including  the  use  of  minors,  and  the 
solution  of  linear  simultaneous  equations ;  solution  of  numerical 
equations  of  higher  degree  and  so  much  of  the  theory  of  equa- 
tions, with  graphical  methods,  as  is  necessary-for  their  treat- 
ment, including  Descartes'  rule  of  signs  and  Horner's  method. 
Credit  in  Advanced  Algebra  is  given  only  on  examination. 

One-half  unit. 

4.  Solid  Geometry,  including  properties  of  straight  lines  and 
planes,  dihedral  and  polyhedral  angles ;  of  projections,  of  poly- 
hedrons, including  prisms,  pyramids,  and  the  regular  solids ;  of 
cylinders,  cones,  and  spheres ;  of  spherical  triangles,  and  the 
measurement  of  surfaces  and  solids.  One-half  unit. 

5.  Plane  Trigonometry,  including  the  definition  and  relations 
of  the  six  trigonometrical  functions  as  ratios,  proof  of  impor- 
tant formula;,  theory  of  logarithms  and  use  of  tables,  solution 
of  right  and  oblique  plane  triangles.  One-half  unit. 

In  the  last  three  subjects,  the  school  should  insist  upon  the 
same  amount  of  work  and  aim  at  the  same  standard  of  scholar- 
ship as  the  college  requires  in  its  courses  in  these  subjects. 

In  place  of  the  examinations  in  Mathematics  a  candidate  may 
offer  tlu:  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Hoard  as  follows  : 

Math,  a  lor  1  ;  Math,  c  for  2  ;  Math,  b  for  3  ;  Math,  d  f or 
4  ;  Math. /for  5. 
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Physics.  One  unit. 

The  unit  in  Physics  consists  of  at  least  120  hours  of  sixty 
ninutes  each.  Time  spent  in  the  laboratory  shall  be  counted 
it  one-half  its  face  value.  The  course  of  instruction  should 
include  :  (1)  The  study  of  one  standard  text-book.  (2)  Indi- 
vidual laboratory  work  consisting  of  experiments  requiring  at 
[east  the  time  of  30  double  periods.  Each  student  should  per- 
form at  least  30  experiments,  so  distributed  as  to  cover  as  fully 
as  possible  the  subject  matter  of  the  text-book. 

In  lieu  of  the  presentation  of  the  laboratory  note-book,  at  the 
time  of  the  examination,  the  candidate  must  present  a  certificate 
in  the  following  form  : 


TEACHER'S  CERTIFICATE 

 School 

  T9 

I  certify  that   has  personally 

performed  and  properly  recorded  in  a  suitable  note-book  

experiments  in  the  physical  laboratory  of  the  

School,  during  the  year  

The  entire  course  has  occupied  time  equal  to    hours  of  60 


minutes  each,  of  which  ....   ...  hours  have  been  given  to  the  laboratory 

work  and  hours  to  lecture  and  recitation  work. 

Signed  

Teacher  of  Physics. 

The  teacher  may  here  enter  the  final  grade  of  per  cent. 

In  place  of  the  above,  candidates  may  present  the  examina- 
tion of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  in  Physics. 

1  Chemistry.  One  unit. 

I  Preparation  for  this  requirement  presupposes  a  course  in 
(general  inorganic  chemistry  (non-metals  and  metals)  of  not  less 
1  than  five  periods  a  week  for  a  year.    The  amount  of  class  work 

should  equal  that  in  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Chem- 
istry, by  Ira  Remsen,  and  the  experiments  should  be  equivalent 
^to  those  in  Remsen's  Laboratory  Manual.    Time  spent  in  the 

laboratory  shall  be  counted  at  one-half  its  face  value.  The 
;  experiments  must  be  performed  by  the  student,  and  a  certified 
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laboratory  note-book  must  be  presented  at  the  time  of  the 
examination. 

In  place  of  the  above,  candidates  may  present  the  examina- 
tion of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  in  Chemistry. 

Botany  and  Zoology.  One  tmit  each. 

In  Botany  and  Zoology  the  examiners  give  more  weight  to 
the  character  of  the  work  than  to  time  spent ;  but  at  least  five 
periods  a  week  for  a  year  must  be  given  to  each  subject  pre- 
sented, and  of  this  at  least  a  half  should  consist  of  laboratory 
work.  Certified  copies  of  laboratory  note-books  must  be  pre- 
sented. The  work  should  be  in  structural  and  physiological 
lines  and  should  include  a  detailed  study  of  a£  least  ten  types. 

In  place  of  the  examinations  in  Botany  and  Zoology,  candi- 
dates may  offer  the  examinations  in  Botany  and  Zoology  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

Geology  and  Geography.  One  unit. 

At  least  five  periods  a  week  for  a  year  must  have  been  given 
to  the  subject  presented.  There  should  have  been  some  labora- 
tory work  and  excursions.  Certified  copies  of  note-books  of 
laboratory  work  and  excursions  must  be  presented. 

1.  Geology:  Norton,  Brigham,  or  book  of  equivalent  grade. 

2.  Geography  :  Davis,  or  book  of  equivalent  grade. 

In  place  of  the  examination  in  Geology  and  Geography,  can- 
didates may  offer  the  examination  in  Geography  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board. 

Freehand  Drawing.  One  tmit. 

The  examiner  requires  evidence  of  ability  to  sketch  from 
dictation,  with  reasonable  accuracy  and  with  steady,  clean  lines, 
any  simple  geometrical  figure  or  combination  of  figures  ;  also 
the  ability  to  sketch  from  the  object  or  group  of  objects  with 
i  easonable  correctness  of  proportion,  geometrical  models,  simple 
details  of  machinery,  or  common  objects  such  as  furniture  and 
household  utensils.  Such  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  perspective  is  required  as  shall  enable  the  student 
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;o  draw  a  simple  geometric  solid  without  the  use  of  a  model. 
Certified  drawings  must  be  submitted  for  approval. 

In  place  of  the  above  the  candidate  may  offer  the  examina- 
ion  in  drawing  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

Mechanical  Drawing.  One  unit. 

Accuracy  and  neatness  in  drawing  is  of  the  first  importance, 
ind  no  amount  of  work  will  make  amends  for  neglect  in  these  re- 
spects. The  student  must  be  familiar  with  the  use  of  ordinary 
nstruments,  and  able  to  solve  geometrical  problems  with  accu- 
racy and  rapidity.  He  must  also  be  practiced  in  the  drawing  of 
he  ellipse,  the  parabola,  and  the  hyperbola,  and  have  an  ele- 
nentary  knowledge  of  projection,  intersection,  and  development, 
rhe  suggested  course  is  included  in  the  first  one  hundred  pages 
)f  Anthony's  Elements  of  Mechanical  Drawing.  Certified 
drawings  must  be  submitted  for  approval. 

Shopwork. 

The  following  units  are  given  for  courses  satisfactorily  pur- 
sued in  well  organized  and  fully  equipped  manual  training  or 
:echnical  high  schools  in  which  the  broad  foundations  of  manual 
ind  graphic  culture  are  given.  The  elementary  work  in  the 
several  courses  must  be  thoroughly  covered,  and  no  credit  will 
3e  given  for  premature  engineering  work. 

roinery  One-half  unit 

-Vood  Turning  and  Elementary  Pattern  Making  0?ie-half  unit 
gorging  One-half  unit 

Bench  and  Machine  Metal  Fitting  Ofie-half  unit 

:  Details  of  the  work  required  for  preparation  in  the  above 
ourses  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Department  of 
j/Iechanic  Arts. 

Elementary  Economics.  One-half  unit. 

|-  Preparation  for  Economics  presupposes  that  the  candidate 
[  as  studied  the  subject  in  a  systematic  course  of  at  least  three 
periods  a  week  for  one  full  year.  Credit  in  Economics  will 
|j  e  given  only  on  examination.  The  examination  will  be  based 
;-,pon  such  text-books  as  Bullock's  or  Seager's  Introduction  to 
li 
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the  Study  of  Economics.  A  knowledge  of  civics  and,  particu 
larly,  modern  industrial  history  is  of  great  value  in  supplement- 
ing the  study  of  economic  theory. 

Music. 

Entrance  credit  in  Music  is  given  only  on  examination. 
(a)    Musical  Appreciation.  One-half  unit. 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  attainment  of  those 
who  have  had  one  year's  systematic  training,  with  three  lessons 
a  week,  or  its  equivalent.  The  candidate  is  expected  to  have 
(i)  a  general  knowledge  of  the  principal  musical  forms — song, 
classic  dance,  fugue,  sonata  (all  movements),  symphony— and 
of  their  historical  development;  (2)  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  lives  and  environment  of  at  least  ten  composers,  including 
Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Chopin,  and  five  of  the  fol- 
lowing :  Purcell,  Handel,  Gluck,  Haydn,  Cherubini,  Weber, 
Rossini,  Glinka,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Wagner,  Verdi: 
(3)  familiarity  with  certain  designated  works,  the  list  of  which 
may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  Tufts  College 
In  the  examination  on  these  works,  the  candidate  will  be  ex 
pected  to  identify  characteristic  portions  of  the  works  set,  wher 
played  by  the  examiner ;  and  to  give  intelligent  informatior 
concerning  the  form  and  character  of  the  works  themselves 
The  test  will  not  require  ability  to  perform,  nor  to  read  fron 
printed  music. 

(11)    Harmony.  One-half  unh 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  thos 
who  have  had  one  year's  systematic  training,  with  three  lesson 
a  week,  or  its  equivalent.  The  candidate  should  have  acquire* 
(1)  the  ability  to  harmonize,  in  four  vocal  parts,  simple  melodie 
of  not  fewer  than  eight  measures,  in  soprano  or  in  bass:  thes 
melodies  will  require  a  knowledge  of  triads  and  inversions,  c 
diatonic  seventh  chords  and  inversions,  in  the  major  and  mino 
modes  ;  and  of  modulation,  transient  or  complete,  to  nearl) 
related  keys  ;  (2)  analytical  knowledge  of  ninth  chords,  a 
lion  harmonic  tones,  and  altered  chords  (including  augmenle 
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:hords).  [Students  are  encouraged  to  apply  this  knowledge  in 
heir  harmonization.] 

It  is  urgently  recommended  that  systematic  ear-training  (as  to 
aterval,  melody,  and  chord)  be  a  part  of  the  preparation  for 
tris  examination.  Simple  exercises  in  harmonization  at  the 
lianoforte  are  recommended.  The  student  will  be  expected  to 
Lave  a  full  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  music,  scales,  inter- 
als,  and  staff-notation,  including  the  terms  and  expression- 
larks  in  common  use. 

(V)  Counterpoint.  One-half  unit. 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those 
rho,  having  completed  a  year's  study  of  Harmony,  have  also 
tudied  Counterpoint  in  a  systematic  course  of  three  lessons  a 
reek  through  one  school  year.  The  candidate  should  have  had 
raining  in  pianoforte-playing  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  render 
tie  Two-Part  Inventions  of  Bach.  The  year's  work  should 
onsist  principally  of  written  exercises  on  given  or  invented 
hemes,  as  follows  :  — 

Chorals  and  melodies  harmonized,  with  use  of  passing  and 
rnamental  tones  ;  the  several  orders  of  Counterpoint  in  two, 
tiree,  and  four  voices,  with  and  without  cantus  frmus ;  elemen- 
iry  practice  in  Double  Counterpoint;  Imitative  Counterpoint 
i  the  style  of  the  simpler  Two-Part  and  Three-Part  Inventions 
nd  Choral  Preludes  of  Bach  ;  general  analytical  study  of  con- 
'apuntal  compositions  of  larger  scope,  including  detailed  analy- 
is  (both  as  a  harmonic  scheme  and  as  to  contrapuntal  treat- 
lent)  of  not  less  than  ten  pages  from  at  least  four  fugues  of 
bach's  Well-Tempered  Clavichord. 

There  should  be  some  practice  with  the  C  clef,  in  reading 
id  in  writing.  Familiarity  with  the  alto  and  tenor  clefs  is 
specially  desirable. 

(d)  Pianoforte,  or  (e)  Voice,  or  (/)  Violin.  One-half  unit. 
'  The  examination  in  each  of  these  subjects  will  consist  of  a 
tat  in  theory,  and  a  test  in  performance.  The  former  will  be 
inducted  in  writing,  and  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of 
iose  who  have  had  one  year's  systematic  training,  with  one 
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lesson  a  week,  or  its  equivalent.  The  candidate  should  re- 
acquired : 

A  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  music,  scales,  intervals,  an 
staff-notation,  including  the  terms  and  expression-marks  in  con 
mon  use ;  the  ability  to  analyze  the  harmony  and  form  c 
hymn-tunes  and  simplest  pieces  for  the  pianoforte,  involvin 
triads  and  the  dominant  seventh  chord  and  their  inversion; 
passing  tones,  and  modulation  to  nearly-related  keys ;  the  abi 
ity  to  harmonize,  on  paper,  in  four  vocal  parts,  melodic  fra^ 
ments  involving  the  use  of  triads  and  the  dominant  sevent 
chord  and  their  inversions  in  major  keys. 

As  a  basis  of  the  test  in  performance,  the  candidate  is  to  fu 
nish  a  detailed  statement  from  his  teacher,  showing  the  cours 
of  instrumental  or  vocal  study  pursued. 

In  place  of  the  above,  candidates  may  offer  the  corresponc 
ing  examination  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
Music  a,  b,  c,  and  d  or  e  or  f. 

METHODS  OF  ADMISSION 

Admission  to  Tufts  College  may  be  obtained  by  examinatior 
by  certificate,  or  by  a  combination  of  the  two  methods.  Ever 
candidate  for  admission  must  present  a  testimonial  of  goo 
character  from  the  Principal  under  whom  he  was  prepared  fc 
college. 

Admission  by  Examination 

The  College  will  no  longer  offer  examinations  in  June,  bi 
will  depend  upon  the  examinations  conducted  by  the  Colle£ 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  which  will  be  held  from  June  i 
to  June  24,  191 1. 

All  applications  for  examination  must  be  addressed  to  th 
Secretary  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Po 
Office  Sub-Station  84,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  must  be  mac 
upon  a  blank  form,  to  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  tl 
Hoard  upon  application. 

Applications  for  examination  at  points  in  the  United  State 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  also  at  Minneapolis,  St.  Loui 
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rid  other  points  on  the  Mississippi  River,  must  be  received  by 
le  Secretary  of  the  Board  at  least  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
le  examinations,  that  is,  on  or  before  Monday,  June  5,  191 1  ; 
pplications  for  examination  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  or 
1  Canada  must  be  received  at  least  three  weeks  in  advance  of 
le  examinations,  that  is,  on  or  before  Monday,  May  29,  191 1  ; 
id  applications  for  examination  outside  of  the  United  States 
nd  Canada  must  be  received  at  least  five  weeks  in  advance  of 
le  examinations,  that  is,  on  or  before  Monday,  May  15,  191 1. 

Applications  received  later  than  the  dates  named  will  be 
ccepted  when  it  is  possible  to  arrange  for  the  admission  of 
le  candidates  concerned,  but  only  upon  the  payment  of  $5.00 
1  addition  to  the  usual  fee. 

The  examination  fee  is  $5.00  for  all  candidates  examined  at 
oints  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  $15.00  for  all 
andidates  examined  outside  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
'he  fee  (which  cannot  be  accepted  in  advance  of  the  applica- 
on)  should  be  remitted  by  postal  order,  express  order,  or 
raft  on  New  York  to  the  order  of  the  College  Entrance  Exam- 
tation  Board. 

A  list  of  the  places  at  which  examinations  are  to  be  held  by 
le  Board  in  June,  191 1,  will  be  published  about  March  1. 
equests  that  the  examinations  be  held  at  particular  points,  to 
ceive  proper  consideration,  should  be  transmitted  to  the 
scretary  of  the  Board  not  later  than  February  1 . 

'  For  the  convenience  of  those  who  present  the  examinations 
-  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  the  following 
ble  of  equivalents  is  presented  : 

Ijfts  College  Entrance  .College  Entrance  Examination 

Subjects  Board  Equivalent 

ementary  English  English  a  and  b 

pementary  German  German  a 

j  termediate  German  German  b 

( Ivanced  German  German  be 

fsmentary  French  French  a 

\  termediate  French  French  b 

Mvanced  French  French  be 
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Elementary  Latin 
Intermediate  Latin 

Advanced  Latin 


Elementary  Greek 
Advanced  Greek 
Elementary  History 
Advanced  History 
Mathematics 
Algebra 

Plane  Geometry 
Advanced  Algebra 
Solid  Geometry 
Trigonometry- 
Physics 
Chemistry 
Botany 
Zoology 

Geology  and  Geography 
Ereehand  Drawing 
Music,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f 


Old  requirements,  a  i  and  b 
New  requirements,  i  and  3 
Old  requirements,  a  i  and  ii,  b,  and 

or  d 

New  requirements,  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  or 
Old  requirements,  a  i,  b,  c,  /,  ar 

q  or  dq 

Newr  requirements,  1,  3,  4,  5,  6 
Greek  a  i  and  ii,  b,  and  g 
Greek  a  i,  b,  c  or  c/i,  f,  and  g 
History,  a,  b,  c,  or  d 
History,  a,  b,  c,  or  d 

Mathematics  a 

Mathematics  c 

Mathematics  b 

Mathematics  d 

Mathematics  f 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Botany 

Zoology 

Geography 

Drawing 

Music,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f 


Entrance  examinations  will  be  conducted  at  Tufts  Collq 
in  September  as  heretofore.    These  examinations  are  held  < 
the  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  preceding  the  beginnii 
of  the  college  year,  in  accordance  with  the  program  printed 
the  calendar,  pages  7  and  8. 

All  candidates  for  examination  in  September  are  required 
register  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar  before  taking  their  exai 
inations.  A  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged  all  candidates  for  t 
September  examinations.  Those  who  subsequently  enter  t 
Department  of  Arts  and  Sciences  will  not  be  required  to  p 
the  registration  fee. 

At  the  regular  examination  those  who  will  be  candidates  f 
admission  to  the  Freshman  class  one  year  later  may  prese 
themselves  (or  examination  in  the  subjects  of  the  Prima 
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jroup,  and  in  others  in  which  their  teachers  may  certify  that 
bey  are  adequately  prepared. 

Admission  by  Certificate 

In  place  of  examinations,  certificates  will  be  accepted  from 
ireparatory  schools  which  have  been  approved  by  the  New 
England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board.  All  schools  in 
^ew  England  which  desire  the  certificate  privilege  should 
pp]y  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Professor  Nathaniel  F. 
)avis,  159  Brown  Street,  Providence,  R.  I.,  before  April  1st  of 
he  year  for  which  the  certificate  privilege  is  desired. 

Applications  for  the  certificate  privilege  for  schools  outside 
if  New  England  should  be  made  by  the  Principal  on  a  blank 
>rovided  for  the  purpose  by  the  Registrar  of  Tufts  College. 
Applications  should  be  received  before  April  1st,  in  order  that 
he  school  may  be  placed  upon  the  approved  list  for  the  next 
.cademic  year. 

The  academic  diploma  of  the  Regents  of  the  State  of  New 
rork  will  be  accepted  in  satisfaction  of  the  requirements  for 
dmission  when  such  diploma  covers  the  subjects  required  for 
ntrance. 

Credit  in  the  following  subjects,  which  are  outside  the  ordi- 
iary  preparatory  school  curriculum,  is  allowed  only  upon  exami- 
ation :  Advanced  Algebra,  Economics,  and  Music. 

Certificates  showing  that  candidates  have  fulfilled  the  en- 
rance  requirements  of  another  college  or  university  in  subjects 
equired  for  admission  to  Tufts  College  will  ordinarily  be  ac- 
epted  for  corresponding  subjects. 

!  Certificates  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Registrar  of  the 
I'ollege  at  least  one  month  before  the  opening  of  the  college 
ear.  Blank  forms  of  certificates  will  be  sent  upon  request  to 
ie  Registrar  of  the  College,  Tufts  College,  Massachusetts. 
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FRANK  G.  WREN,  A.M.,  Dean 

Walker  Professor  of  Mathematics 
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Professor  of  French 

EDWIN  C.  BOLLES,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Dickson  Professor  of  English  and  American  History 

CHARLES  E.  FAY,  A.M.,  Litt.D. 

Wade  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 
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J.  STERLING  KINGSLEY,  Sc.D. 

Professor  of  Biology 
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Professor  of  English  Literature 
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COLIN  A.  SCOTT,  A.B.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education 

HERBERT  E.  CUSHMAN,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Philosophy 

LEO  R.  LEWIS,  A.M. 

Professor  of  the  History  and  Theory  of  Music 

FRANK  W.  DURKEE,  A.M. 

Professor  of  Lnorgamc  Chemistry 

WILLIAM  K.  DENISON,  A.M. 

Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature 

HARRY  G.  CHASE,  B.S. 

Professor  of  Physics 

LAWRENCE  B.  EVANS,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  History 

FRED  D.  LAMBERT,  A.M.,  Ph.D.* 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

*  Absent  on  leave,  iqio-Xl. 
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HENRY  C.  METCALF,  Ph.D. 

Jackson  Professor  of  Political  Science 

CHARLES  ST.  CLAIR  WADE,  A.M. 

Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature 

THOMAS  WHITTEMORE,  A.B. 

Professor  of  English,  and  Instructor  in  the  History  of  A, 

LUCIUS  M.  BRISTOL,  A.M.,  S.T.B. 

Instructor  in  Applied  Christianity 

WILLIAM  R.  RANSOM,  A.M. 
Professor  of  Mathematics 

WILLIAM  H.  REED,  Jr.,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

CARLETON  A.  WHEELER,  A.M. 

Instructor  in  Modern  Languages 

ALBERT  H.  GILMER,  A.B. 

Instructor  in  English 

ERNEST  R.  GREENE,  A.M. 

Instructor  in  Modern  Languages 

PHILIP  H.  COBB,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  and  Organic  Chemistry 

HERBERT  M.  MORLEY,  B.S.,  M.S. 

Instntctor  in  Physics 

EDWARD  MUELLER,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Instructor  in  Chemistry 

LEONARD  S.  BLAKEY,  B.S. 

Instructor  in  Ecoftomics 

JAMES  W.  CHAPMAN,  A.M. 
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WARD  C.  PRIEST,  A.M. 

Instructor  in  Physics 

CHARLES  H.  DANFORTH,  A.M. 

Itistructor  in  Biology 

HOWARD  C.  MASON,  A.M. 
Instructor  in  History 

CLINTON  J.  MASSECK,  A.B. 
Instructor  in  English 
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HUBERT  E.  BRAY,  A.B. 

Walker  Special  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

OSCAR  MARTIN,  M.D. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Training 


Standing  Committees 

Promotions:  Dean  Wren,  Chairman;  Professors  Lewis,  Durkee 
 ,  and  Denison. 

Curriculum:  Dean  Wren;  Chairman;  Professors  Fay,  Denison 
Metcalf,  and  Durkee. 


Requirements  for  Graduation* 


Students  may  enter  upon  their  work  in  the  courses  of  liberal 
arts  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or 
Bachelor  of  Science.  In  every  case  the  ground  of  promotion 
and  of  graduation  is  the  intellectual  attainment  of  the  individual- 
student,  not  a  fixed  requirement  of  a  certain  number  of  years  of 
study.  Students  determine  the  general  direction  of  their 
work  by  their  choice  of  course.  They  are  thereby  brought 
into  personal  advisory  relations  with  their  respective  major 
instructors,  under  whose  guidance  they  arrange  their  programs 
with  reference  to  their  individual  needs  and  aims.  All  work 
actually  accomplished  by  the  student  in  regular  standing  counts 
toward  the  attainment  of  the  degree. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION  t 

(1)  The  requirement  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or 
Bachelor  of  Science  is  the  satisfactory  completion  of  subjects 
aggregating  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  term  hours,  including 
physical  training.  $ 

(2)  Students  are  required  to  attain  for  graduation  a  grade 
of  at  least  C  in  seventy-two  term  hours.  § 

(3)  Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  aggregate  re- 
quirement, the  student  is  entitled  to  receive  the  Bachelor's 
degree,  but  no  student  will  be  granted  a  degree  in  less  than 
four  years  of  residence,  unless  he  shall  have  obtained  grade  B 

(  as  an  average  for  his  entire  work. 

*  For  the  requirements  for  B.S.,  see  also  the  announcement  of  the  Engineering  School  : 
for  B.D.,  see  the  announcement  of  the  Crane  Theological  School. 

t  Each  department  offers  a  series  of  subjects  for  study.    The  unit  indicating  the  require- 
ments is  the  term  hour,  which  represents  a  subject  pursued  one  hour  a  week  for  one  half- 
|    year.    Thus  a  subject  calling  for  three  hours  a  week  for  one  term  represents  a  requirement 
of  three  term  hours  ;    if  it  calls  for  three  hours  a  week  for  one  year,  or  two  terms,  the  re- 
(    quirement  in  that  subject  is  six  term  hours. 

J  An  acceptable  Commencement  part  counts  as  an  elective  in  the  second  half  of  the 
Senior  year. 

I  For  the  meaning  of  grade  C,  see  "Grades  of  Scholarship"  under  "General  Informa- 
tion." 
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The  courses  offered  to  students  in  the  School  of  Liberal 
Arts  are  as  follows  : 

I.  A  general  course,  largely  elective,  leading  to  the  degree 
or  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

II.  A  General  Science  Course,  and  a  Chemistry  Course, 
largely  prescribed,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

III.  Eight  courses  arranged  for  students  proposing  to  prepare 
for  advanced  study  in  certain  lines,  or  to  enter  upon  certain 
occupations.  These  courses  lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  for  students  who  present  an  advanced  ancient  language 
for  admission,  and  who  choose  their  electives  so  as  to  fulfil  the 
requirements  for  that  degree ;  others  satisfactorily  completing 
any  one  of  these  courses  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  df 
Science. 

I.    GENERAL  COURSE  LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREE  OF 
BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

The  plan  of  study  aims  to  furnish,  in  its  prescribed  subjects, 
the  essentials  of  a  liberal  education,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
large  opportunity  for  election. 

The  following  subjects  are  prescribed  :  — 

Term  Hours 


Languages  (Latin,  Greek,  French,  German  :  each  student  to 

take  three)   18 

English   6 

Mathematics   6 

Physical  Science  (Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology:  each  stu- 
dent to  take  one,  or  two)   12 

Mental  and  Moral  Science  (of  the  three  departments, 
Philosophy,  Political  Science,  and  History  and  Public 
Law,  each  student  must  take  work  in  at  least  two)  ...  12 
Physical  Training   2 

A  total  of   56 
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The  requirements  are  by  groups,  not  by  special  subjects,  and 
in  each  group  except  English  and  Physical  Training  some 
choice  is  allowed  the  student. 

A  normal  Freshman  program  includes  English,  Mathemat- 
ics, an  ancient  language,  a  second  foreign  language,  and  a 
physical  science,  together  with  Physical  Training.  All  Fresh- 
man programs  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on 
Promotions. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  student  is  required  to 
choose  a  major  department  in  which  he  must  complete,  before 
graduation,  work  amounting  to  eighteen  term  hours.  He  may 
offer  work  already  done  in  that  subject  in  some  one  of  the  pre- 
scribed groups  as  a  part  of  the  eighteen  hours  which  he  is  re- 
quired to  give  to  his  major  department,  but  no  subject  indicated 
in  the  catalogue  as  elementary  can  be  counted  in  such  work. 

The  student  shall  further  complete  eighteen  term  hours 
in  subjects  designated  as  collateral  with  his  major  subject ; 
that  is,  subjects  tending  to  strengthen  and  to  assist  his  work 
in  his  major. 

The  remaining  term  hours  of  the  required  aggregate  are 
to  be  made  up  by  the  election  of  the  student  from  the  various 
subjects  offered,  limited  only  by  special  restrictions  applied  to 
certain  subjects.  The  number  of  the  remaining  term  hours  is 
thirty,  unless,  as  occasionally  happens,  the  same  work  counts 
both  as  prescribed  and  as  major  or  collateral  work.  In  such 
case  the  number  of  elective  hours  is  correspondingly  increased. 

II.    COURSES  IN  GENERAL  SCIENCE  AND  CHEMISTRY 

General  Science 
The  course  in  General  Science  is  designed  to  prepare  students 
for  positions  as  teachers  of  Science  in  the  secondary  schools, 
or  for  graduate  work  in  Physics,  Chemistry,  or  Biology. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 
First  Term  Second  Term 


English  i  .  .  .  . 
Mathematics  3  .  . 
German  or  French 
Physics  1  .  .  .  . 
Chemistry  1  .  .  . 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


English  2  .  .  .  . 
Mathematics  1  .  . 
German  or  French 
Physics  1  .  .  .  . 
Chemistry  1  .  .  . 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
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First  Term 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Second  Term 


Biology  2  or  3  .  .  . 
Chemistry  35-2  .  .  . 
Physical  Laboratory 
Mathematics  4  .  .  . 
French  or  German  . 


3       Biology  2  or  3   3 

2  Chemistry  35-3  .  .  .  .   2 

3  Physics  31-3   3 

3       Mathematics  3   3 

3       French  or  German   3 


First  Term 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Second  Term 


Biology  3  or  2 
Chemistry  4 


  3 

  3 

Geology  2   3 

Political  Science  1  or  History  1  .  .  .  .  3 

Electives 

Physics  

Chemistry  

Biology  

Mathematics  

Modern  Language  


Biology  3  or  2  . 
Chemistry  4  .  . 
Physics  2  .  .  . 
Geology  2  .  .  . 
Political  Science 


1  or  History 

Electives 


Physics  

Chemistry  .... 
Biology  ... 
Mathematics  .  .  . 
Modern  Language 


First  Term 

Biology  7  

-Chemistry  11  

History  1  or  Political  Science  1 
Drawing  21-1  


Electives 

Physics  

Chemistry  

Biology  

Steam  Engine  

Mechanic  Arts  

History  or  Political  Science 
Modern  Language  


SENIOR  YEAR 

Second  Term 

.  .      3       Biology  7  

.  .      3       Chemistry  11  

.  .  3  History  1  or  Political  Science 
•  •  5 


Electives 

Physics  

Chemistry   

Biology  

Steam  Engine  

Mechanic  Arts  

History  or  Political  Science 
Modern  Language  


Chemistry 

Students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  Chemistry  are  advised  to 
take  the  B.S.  course  in  Chemistry.  The  subjects  have  been 
selected  and  arranged  to  prepare  students  for  positions  in 
metallurgical  laboratories,  as  chemists  with  manufacturers  or  in 
analytical  laboratories,  or  as  assistant  chemists  for  immediate 
service  in  the  various  departments  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. It  may  also  be  followed  by  those  who  wish  to  teach  or 
to  do  graduate  work  in  Chemistry. 


English  1 
Mathematics  3 
Physics  1  .  . 
German  .  .  . 
Chemistry  1  . 


First  Term 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Second  Term 

English  2  

Mathematics  1  or  2  

Physics  1  

German  

Chemistry  1  


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

I'  ikst  Thkm 

German   3 

Chemistry  35-2   2 

Chemistry  4   3 

Physical  Laboratory   3 


Second  Term 


German  .  .  . 
Chemistry  35-3 

Chemistry  4  . 
Physics  2  .  . 
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Mathematics 
English  .  . 
Drawing  . 


Electives 


Mathematics 
English  .  .  , 


Electives 


First  Term 

Chemistry  5  

Chemistry  g  

Chemistry  35-10  

Political  Science  1  

Mineralogy  1  


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Electives 

German  

English  

Mathematics  

History  1  

Electrical  Laboratory    .  . 


Second  Term 


Chemistry  5  .  .  . 
Chemistry  7  .  .  . 
Chemistry  35-10  . 
Political  Science  1 


Electives 

German  

English  , 

Mathematics  

History  1  

Electrical  Laboratory  .  .  . 
Crystallography  


SENIOR  YEAR 


First  Term 


Chemistry  11 
Chemistry  17 
Thesis  .  .  .  . 
Geology  2  .  . 


Second  Term 


Chemistry  11 
Chemistry  17 
Thesis    .  . 
Geology  2  . 
Chemistry  8 


Electives 

Biology  

Chemistry  12  

Political  Science  

Dynamo-Electric  Machinery 


Biology  . 
Chemistry  12  . 
Political  Science 


Electives 


III.    SPECIALIZED  COURSES  LEADING  TO  THE   DEGREE  OF 
BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  OR  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

The  following  courses  have  been  arranged  for  students  who 
1  desire  to  begin  preparation  for  a  definite  vocation.    They  are 

designed  to  give  at  the  same  time  as  much  of  the  general 
'  training  which  every  educated  man  should  have  as  is  consistent 
/with  their  special  purpose,  and  are  intended  to  be  followed  by 

more  definitely  specialized  training  in  a  graduate  school  or  in 
^practical  experience.  Those  who  have  presented  an  advanced 
I  ancient  language  for  admission  and  choose  their  electives  so  as 
f  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  A.B.  degree,  will  receive  that 
I  degree.  Others  satisfactorily  completing  the  subjects  indicated 
I  in  one  of  these  courses  will  receive  the  degree  of  B.S.  The 
\ studies  of  the  Freshman  year  are  alike  for  all  courses,  with  one 
1  exception,  noted  below,  so  that  a  definite  choice  need  not 
^usually  be  made  before  the  end  of  the  first  year. 
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FRESHMAN  YEAR 
[Alike  for  all  the  following  courses] 
First  Term  Second  Term 

English  i   3       English  2   3 

Mathematics  3   3       Mathematics  1  or  2   3 

Natural  Science   3       Natural  Science   3 

Two   Foreign  Languages,   ancient  or            Two   Foreign   Languages,  ancient  or 
modern   6  modern   6 

Note :  Students  intending  to  enter  the  Medical  Preparatory 
or  Forestry  Preparatory  Course  should  take  Physics  i  as  the 
Natural  Science  in  this  year. 

Business 

The  need  of  systematic  training  of  students  contemplating 
a  business  career  arises  from  the  differentiation,  specialization, 
and  increasing  complexity  of  modern  business  relations.  This 
course  is  in  no  sense  intended  as  a  substitute  for  experience : 
but  it  should  impart  organized  knowledge,  broaden  the  outlook, 
and  train  the  student  to  analyze  and  to  appreciate  new  situa- 
ations  as  they  arise. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
First  Term  Second  Term 

Foreign  Lang.,  ancient  or  modern    .  .  3  Foreign  Lang.,  ancient  or  modern    .  .  3. 

Natural  Science   3  Natural  Science   3, 

History  1   3  History  1   3 

Political  Science  1  •  .  .  3  Political  Science  1   3 

Elective    3  Elective   3 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

First  Term  Second  Term 

Political  Science  2  or  22   3       Political  Science  3  

Political  Science  6   3       Political  Science  16    .  .  

Philosophy  3  .    •   3       Philosophy  4  

Law  1  or  5   3  Elective  

Elective    3 

SENIOR  YEAR 

First  Term  Second  Term 

Political  Science  12    3       Political  Science  12  

Education  5    3       Education  5   

Law  5  or  1   3  Elective  

Elective   6 


Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service 
For  all  except  the  highest  posts  in  the  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular service,  appointees  are  now  required  to  prove  their  fitness 
by  examination.  The  following  course,  which  emphasizes  the 
Study  of  Language,  History,  and  Public  Law,  is  designed  tc 
meel  the  requirements  prescribed  by  the  Department  of  State 


Courses  of  Instruction 


Si 


First  Term 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


reign  Lang.,  ancient  or  modern 

.tural  Science  

story  i  

litical  Science  i  ....... 


Second  Term 
3       Foreign  Lang.,  ancient  or  modern 

3       Natural  Science  

3       History  i  

3       Political  Science  i  

3  Elective  


First  Term 

w  r  (or  alternate)  

ilosophy  3  or  Political  Science  22 

;nch  3B  or  German  3B  

;ctive  


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Second  Term 


3  History  5  (or  alternate)  . 

3  Law  2  (or  alternate)  .  . 

3  French  3B  or  German  3B 

6  Elective  


SENIOR  YEAR 
First  Term  Second  Term 

story  6   3  History  7  

litical  Science  or  Philosophy  3  .  .  .  3  Law  7  (or  alternate)  .... 

w  s  (or  alternate)  3  History  15   

story  15   3  Elective  

ective   3 


Forestry  Preparatory 
The  Forestry  Preparatory  Course  is  intended  to  fit  students 
1  enter  the  best  Forestry  schools,  and  includes  the  subjects 
tiich  are  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  institu- 
Dns.  Within  the  last  few  years  Forestry  has  become  one  of 
e  most  important  professions,  and  the  demand  for  trained 
resters  is  greater  than  the  supply. 


First  Term 
reign  Lang.,  ancient  or  modern 

emistry  1  

ysical  Laboratory  

)logy  2  or  3  

story  


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Second  Term 
.  .  .      3       Foreign  Lang.,  ancient  or  modern 

...      3       Chemistry  1  

...       3       Physics  2  

...      3       Biology  2  or  3  

...      3  History  


First  Term 
l;mistry  2  

logy  3  or  2  

iwing  21-1  

.  yeying  41- 1  

itical  Science  1  


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Second  Term 

.  .      2       Chemistry  3   2 

.  .      3       Biology  3  or  2   3 

.  .      5       Surveying  41-1   2 

.  .       1       Political  Science  1   3 

.  .      3       Elective   6 


-logy  2 
logy  7 
ctive 


First  Ti 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Second  Term 

.  .      3       Geology  2   3 

.  .      3       Biology  7   3 

.  .      g       Hydraulics  41-43   2 

Highways  41-21   2 

Dynamo-Electric  Machinery  61-3  ...  3 

Elective   3 


Journalism 

|,  This  course,  designed  for  students  who  intend  to  adopt 
;>irnalism  as  a  profession,  is  not  intended  as  a  substitute  for 
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experience.  It  aims  to  give  the  general  education  which  ii 
essential  for  work  in  this  profession,  placing  emphasis  on  sub 
jects  which  give  an  understanding  of  the  life  of  to-day,  am 
those  which  develop  the  power  of  accurate  and  fluent  ex 
pression. 


First  Term 
Foreign  Lang. ,  ancient  or  modern  .  .  . 
Advanced  English  Composition   .  .  . 

Natural  Science  

History  i  

Political  Science  i  


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Second  Term 
3       Foreign  Lang.,  ancient  or  modern 

3       English  14,  18,  or  21  

3       Natural  Science  

3       History  1  

3       Political  Science  1  


First  Term 

History  3  

English  11  or  12  

Philosophy  3  

History  4  (or  alternate)  .  .  . 
Elective  


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Second  Term 

.  .      3       History  3  

.  .      3       English  11  or  12  

.  .  3  Political  Science  16  .... 
.  .  3  History  5  (or  alternate)  .  . 
.  .      3  Elective  


First  Term 

Philosophy  6  

Law  (1  or  5)  

Political  Science  6  

Fine  Arts  

Philosophy  55  


SENIOR  YEAR 


Philosophy  7 
Fine  Arts  .  . 
Philosophy  55 
Elective  .  .  . 


Second  Term 


Law  Preparatory 
The  following  course,  which  is  arranged  especially  for  stu 
dents  who  are  pteparing  to  enter  a  law  school,  emphasizes  the, 
study  of  History,  English,  Economics,  and  Public  Law 
Among  the  more  technical  courses  in  Public  Law,  students  ma; 
elect  subjects  which  will  enable  them  to  test  their  fitness  fo 
the  legal  profession. 

sophomore  year 


First  Term 
Foreign  Lang.,  ancient  or  modern  . 

Natural  Science  

History  1  

Philosophy  1  

Elective  (English  or  Pol.  Science) 


Second  Term 
3       Foreign  Lang.,  ancient  or  modern 

3       Natural  Science  

3       History  1  

3       Philosophy  2  

3       Elective  (English  or  Pol.  Science) 


First  Term 


History  2  or  6  .  .  . 
Law  1  (or  alternate) 
Philosophy  3  .  .  . 
Elective  


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Second  Term 


History  2  or  7 
Philosophy  4 
Elective  .  .  . 


First  Term 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Second  Term 


History  6  or  2   3 

Law  5  (or  alternate)   3 

1 1  istory  15   3 

Elective    6 


History  7  or  2 
History  15  .  . 
Elective     .  . 


Courses  of  Instruction 


Medical  Preparatory 

The  Medical  Preparatory  Course  is  intended  to  fit  students 
>r  any  medical  school  in  the  United  States.  The  'studies  in- 
uded  are  all  of  immediate  importance  in  the  professional 
aining,  and  those  of  the  fourth  year,  taken  in  the  Tufts 
[edical  School,  complete  the  first  year  of  the  distinctively 
ledical  course.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the 
achelor's  and  the  doctor's  degree  in  seven  years. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
First  Term  Second  Term 

)reign  Lang.,  ancient  or  modern  .  .  .  3  Foreign  Lang.,  ancient  or  modern    .  .  3 

lysical  Laboratory   3  Physics  2   3 

lemistry  1   3  Chemistry  1   3 

ology  2  or  3   3  Biology  2  or  3   3 

istory   3  History   3 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

First  Term  Second  Term 

hemistry  2   .  .    •   2       Chemistry  3   2 

iology  3  or  2   3       Biology  3  or  2   3 

hemistry  10   4       Chemistry  10   4 

ducation  5    3       Education  5    3 

lective   3      Elective   3 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Corresponds  to  the  first  year  of  the  Medical  Course 
(In  Tufts  Medical  School,  Boston) 

Organized  Philanthropy 

The  following  course  in  Organized  Philanthropy  has  been 
ranged  to  fit  the  student  for  professional  and  volunteer  social 
iork,  or  to  enter  the  professional  schools  which  have  lately 
len  established  in  this  field. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
First  Term  Second  Term 

ijrman   3  German   3 

•  emistry  or  Biology   3  Chemistry  or  Biology   3 

1  story  1   3  History  1   3 

#  litical  Science  1   3  Political  Science  1   3 

I  ilosophy  1   3  Philosophy  2   3 

I 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

First  Term  Second  Term 

!  itical  Science  2  or  22   3       Political  Science  3   3 

"  itical  Science  6   3       Political  Science  16   3 

I  itical  Science  12   3       Political  Science  12   3 

f  .v  1  or  5    3       Law  2  or  7   3 

^  ctive    3       Elective    3 
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SENIOR  YEAR 


First  Term 


Law  5  or  i  .  .  .  . 
Philosophy  6  .  . 
Political  Science  4 
Political  Science  9 
Elective  .... 


Second  Term 


3       Law  7  or  2   3 

3        Philosophy  7   3 

3       Political  Science  5   3 

3       Political  Science  q   3 

3       Elective   3 


Teaching 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  broad  training,  with  a 
reasonable  opportunity  for  specialization,  and  to  include  in 
particular  the  subjects  now  required  of  teachers  in  many  of  the 
larger  cities.  Students  intending  to  teach  Language  are  ad- 
vised to  take  Latin  in  the  Freshman  year,  on  account  of  its 
fundamental  value  in  the  study  of  other  languages. 

The  attention  of  students  intending  to  teach  Science  is 
called  to  the  course  in  General  Science. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
First  Term  Second  Term 


Philosophy  1   3 

History  1   3 

Natural  Science   3 

Foreign  Lang.,  ancient  or  modern  .  .  .  3 

Major  Work   3 


Education  5  .  .   •   3 

Music  9  or  1  .  .  .    •   3 

Major  and  Elective  Work   9 


Education  1    3 

Fine  Arts   3 

Major  and  Elective  Work   9 


Philosophy  2   3 

History  1   3 

Natural  Science   3, 

Foreign  Lang.,  ancient  or  modern    .  .  3 

Major  Work   3J 


Education  5   3 

Music  10  or  21   3 

Major  and  Elective  Work   9 


Education  2   

Fine  Arts  

Major  and  Elective  Work 


JUNIOR  YEAR 
First  Term  Second  Term 


SENIOR  YEAR 
First  Term  Second  Term 


Departments  of  Instruction 


MAJOR  DEPARTMENTS 

Any  of  the  following  may  be  chosen  as  major  departments 


ENGLISH 

GERMAN 

FRENCH 

LATIN 

GREEK 

PHILOSOPHY 

HISTORY  AND 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
MATHEMATICS 
PHYSICS 
CHEMISTRY 
BIOLOGY 
ENGINEERING 
PUBLIC  LAW 


In  the  subjoined,  statement  of  the  subjects  offered  in  the 
different  departments,  the  name  of  the  major  instructor  is  that 
given  at  the  head  of  each  department  that  offers  major  work. 
In  other  cases  the  name  is  given  of  the  instructor  in  general 
charge  of  the  department.  When  two  or  more  names  appear, 
major  students  will  be  guided  by  the  usage  of  the  department. 
Names  of  instructors  in  charge  of  each  subject  are  appended  to 
:he  brief  statement  of  the  subject  itself. 

Subjects  that  continue  through  only  one  half-year  are  indi- 
cated by  letters  in  parenthesis  following  the  proposed  hour : 
:hus  (f)  means  "first  half-year,"  (s)  means  "second  half-year." 
Subjects  not  so  indicated  extend  through  both  terms.  The 
:redit  in  term  hours  for  each  half-year  is  equivalent  to  the  num- 
per  of  program  hours  a  week  assigned  to  the  subject,  unless 
)therwise  indicated. 

1  The  hour  for  the  Tufts  division  is  indicated  by  the  letter 
T  ;  for  the  Jackson  division  by  J.  Initials  are  used  for  the  days 
)f  the  week,  thus :  MWF,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday ; 

4TTS,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday.  The  numeral  fol- 
owing  these  letters  indicates  the  program-hour,  not  the  time  of 

ilay.   The  working  day  is  divided  into  seven  periods,  beginning 
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respectively  at  8.00,  8.50,  9.50,  11. 10,  12.10,  2.10,  and  3.10,  and 
the  hours  are  numbered  in  that  order.  Thus,  MWF  2  means 
8.50  on  the  respective  days;  TTS  4  means  11. 10,  etc.  Only 
laboratory  work  is  assigned  to  MWF  1  and  TTS  1  (8.00).  If 
both  divisions  are  at  the  same  hour,  or  if  there  is  but  one 
division,  the  statement  reads  T  J  MWF  4.  If  only  one  period 
and  one  instructor  are  indicated,  the  class  work  is  in  common. 
The  order  of  instructors'  names  does  not  indicate  which  division 
they  will  conduct ;  in  many  cases,  instructors  will  alternate. 

Subjects  enclosed  in  brackets  will  not  be  given  during  the 
current  year.  In  many  cases  alternates  are  indicated,  which  fill 
their  places  in  the  program  for  this  year.  If  less  than  four 
qualified  students  apply  for  an  announced  course,  the  instructor 
is  permitted  to  cancel  the  announcement  unless  the  course  is 
a  part  of  the  required  work  for  any  student  applying.  Subjects 
marked  with  an  asterisk  (#)  will  not  be  counted  for  honors. 
Subjects  marked  with  a  double  asterisk  (**)  will  be  counted  for 
honors  only  when  special  conditions  are  complied  with. 

No  two  subjects  assigned  to  the  same  hour  can  be  taken 
simultaneously  by  any  student. 

12  ENGLISH 

Professor  Jones  and  Professor  Whittemore 
The  work  of  the  department  of  English  includes  composition 
and  the  study  of  literature.  Subjects  1,  2,  4,  and  23  give 
practice  in  one  or  another  form  of  composition  as  the  result  im- 
mediately held  in  view,  but  written  English  is  required  also  in 
many  of  the  classes  aiming  primarily  at  literary  study.  See 
also  subject  7.  Subjects  1  and  2  are  prescribed  for  all  students 
in  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts.  Major  students  in  English  are 
required  to  take  English  n,  preferably  in  the  earlier  years  of 
their  course.  Other  subjects  offer  opportunity  for  practice  in 
advanced  composition,  and  for  the  study  of  eminent  authors, 
of  leading  critical  essays,  of  the  development  of  English  drama 
fiction.  English  10,  11,  or  12  may  be  counted  for  honors, 
provided  only  one  of  these  subjects  is  so  counted. 
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SUBJECTS 

*i.  The  Four  Forms  of  Discourse.  Lectures,  text-books,  themes,  con- 
ferences.   T  TTS  3;  J  TTS  4.  (F) 

Mr.  Gilmer,  Professor  Da  vies,  and  Mr.  Masseck 

*2.  A  Study  of  Expression.  Lectures,  themes,  conferences. 
T  TTS  3  ;  J  Hours  to  be  arranged,  (s) 

Professor  Whittemore,  Mr.  Gilmer,  and  Mr.  Masseck 

[4.  Advanced  Composition.  Lectures,  themes,  conferences.  Three 
hours,  to  be  arranged,   (s)     ] 

English  4  is  open  to  those  who  have  obtained  at  least  Grade  C  in  Eng- 
lish 1  and  English  2. 

7.  English  Versification.  Study  of  the  nature  and  the  forms  of  poetry. 
Composition.    T  J  TTS 3.  (s)  Mr.  Masseck 

[**io.    The  English  Bible.    T  J  MWF  3.    Professor  Whittemore] 

English  10  may  be  expected  in  1911-12. 

**n.  General  View  of  English  Literature.  The  study  of  representative 
masterpieces.    Lectures,  text-books,  required  reading,  papers.   T  J  MWF  2. 

Mr.  Gilmer 

[**I2.  American  Literature.  Lectures,  required  reading,  text-book, 
essays.     Three  hours,  to  be  arranged.  Professor  Jones] 

14.  Tennyson  and  Browning.  Lectures,  reading,  brief  critical  essays. 
T  J  TTS  3.  (f)  Professor  Jones 

1 4 A.  Tennyson  and  Browning.  A  continuation  of  English  14.  T  J 
TTS 3.    (s)  Professor  Jones 

Beginning  in  1911-12  English  14  and  14A  will  be  made  one  full  year 
subject  known  as  English  34. 

[24.  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  except  Tennyson  and  Browning. 
J  TTS  3  (s)  Professor  Jones  and  Mr.  Gilmer] 

[16.  Milton  and  his  Time.  Lectures,  readings,  brief  critical  essays. 
T  J  MWF  7.  Professor  Whittemore] 

17.  Shakespeare.  Minute  study  of  a  few  plays,  lectures,  quizzes. 
T  MWF  3;  J  Hours  to  be  arranged,    (f)  Professor  Whittemore 

18.  Shakespeare.  Reading  of  selected  plays,  lectures,  brief  critical 
essays.    T  J  MWF  3.  (s)  Professor  Whittemore 

[19.  The  age  of  Chaucer.  Study  of  forms  and  pronunciation,  reading  of 
selections  from  Chaucer  and  his  contemporaries.  Three  hours,  to  be 
arranged.     ] 

[21.  The  Principles  of  Criticism.  Plato,  Aristotle,  Longinus,  Quintil- 
ian,  Burke,  Lessing,  Coleridge,  Pater.     Three  hours,  to  be  arranged,  (s) 

Professor  Whittemore] 

English  21  may  be  expected  in  1911-12. 
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23.  The  Short  Story.  Examples,  and  composition.  Three  hours,  to  be 
arranged,  (f)  Professor  Whittemore 

[25.    Development  of  the  Drama.     Three  hours,  to  be  arranged. 

Mr.  Gilmer] 

[26.    Development  of  the  English  Novel,  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 

centuries.     Three  hours,  to  be  arranged.     ] 

English  26  may  be  expected  in  1911-12. 

28.    Seminar  in  Tennyson.    Hoitrs  and  credit  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Jones. 
English  28  is  open  only  to  advanced  students  of  English. 
36.    Thomas  Carlyle.     Three  hours,  to  be  arranged,  (s) 

Professor  Jones. 

18  ORATORY 

Professor  Whittemore  and  Mr.  Gilmer 
It  is  intended  that  the  study  of  oratory  shall  benefit  the 
student,  whether  or  not  he  looks  to  public  speaking  as  a  part  of 
his  profession.  Oratory  1  aims  at  securing  intelligent,  natural, 
and  forcible  speech.  The  principles  that  underlie  good  public 
speaking  are  pointed  out,  and  applied  in  individual  practice. 
Oratory  2  is  not  organically  connected  with  Oratory  1,  but  offers 
practice  in  argumentation  and  debate  to  Sophomores,  Juniors, 
and  Seniors.    Each  subject  counts  as  three  term  hours. 

SUBJECTS 

1.  The  Principles  of  Oratory.  Correct  breathing  and  tone  production  ; 
placing  the  voice ;  enunciation  and  pronunciation  ;  attitude  and  gesture. 
Conferences.     Three  hours,  to  be  arranged,  (s) 

Professor  Whittemore  and  Mr.  Masseck 

2.  'Argumentation  and  Debate.  Text-book,  papers,  impromptu  and 
prepared  debate.    Individual  criticism.     Three  hours,  to  be  arranged,  (f) 

Mr.  Gilmer 

22  GERMAN 

Professor  Fay 
The  aim  of  the  department  is  twofold,  according  as  the  student 
has  entered  with  the  elementary  or  a  more  advanced  requirement. 
In  the  former  case  it  is  to  lead  him  in  the  briefest  possible  time 
to  such  a  mastery  of  the  language  as  will  enable  him  to  use  it 
a  source  of  information  and  medium  of  literary  culture; 
where  this  preliminary  work  has  already  been  done,  to  afford 
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this  literary  culture  itself,  together  with  such  historical  and  lin- 
guistic knowledge  as  may  properly  accompany  advanced  work 
in  a  literary  department.  Hence,  in  the  elementary  subjects, 
facility  and  accuracy  of  translation  are  sought  by  means  of 
copious  reading  and  careful  grammatical  drill ;  later  the  classic 
masterpieces  are  read  for  their  own  sake,  together  with  such 
historical  material  as  will  throw  light  upon  the  epoch  in  which 
they  were  written  or  with  which  they  deal ;  in  the  advanced 
work  the  systematic  study  of  the  history  of  the  literature  is 
undertaken,  and  opportunity  is  afforded  for  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  earlier  literary  forms. 

Six  consecutive  subjects  are  offered.  While  it  is  not  impos- 
sible to  take  them  all  within  the  four  college  years,  the  scheme 
is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  earlier  subjects  will  have 
been  taken  in  the  preparatory  school. 

subjects 

*i.  Elementary  German.  The  essentials  of  grammar;  a  German 
reader;  reading  of  modern  prose  ;  dictation  and  composition.  T  AIWF4  ; 
J  TTS  2.  Assistant  Professor  Reed  and  Mr.  Wheeler 

German  1  is  the  equivalent  of  the  entrance  requirement  in  Elementary 
German,  and  should  be  taken  in  the  Freshman  year  by  all  who  enter  with 
a  condition  in  that  subject. 

*2.  Review  of  grammatical  principles,  especially  with  reference  to 
syntax.  Reading  of  works  by  modern  authors,  lyrics  and  ballads.  Dicta- 
tion and  composition.    T  J  MWF  j. 

I  Assistant  Professor  Reed  and  Mr.  Wheeler 

German  2,  when  taken  by  entering  students,  presupposes  two  years' 
'study  of  the  language  in  the  preparatory  school.  It  is  possible  for  a  stu- 
dent who  has  done  with  distinction  the  work  of  German  1,  and  who  shall 
j  do  a  prescribed  amount  of  outside  reading,  to  omit  this  subject  and  enter 
,  German  3. 

I  First  half-year  :  the  rapid  reading  of  modern  prose  in  contemporary 

authors.  Second  half-year :  introduction  to  the  classic  authors:  Lessing, 
Minna  von  Barnhelm ;  Schiller,  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans ;  Goethe, 
'Hermann  und  Dorothea.    T  MWF  4;  J  TTS  2. 

4  Professor  Fay  and  Assistant  Professor  Reed 

!  For  entering  students  German  3  presupposes  three  years  of  preparatory 
L;tudy.    Either  half-year  may  be  counted  as  a  half-subject. 
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**3B.  German  Composition,  written  and  oral.  Translation  from  Eng- 
lish into  German  ;  paraphrase  of  a  German  text.    T  J  TTS  j. 

Assistant  Professor  Reed 

German  3B  is  offered  to  students  who  are  taking  or  have  previously 
taken  German  3  or  its  equivalent. 

4.  Schiller  and  Goethe.  Maria  Stuart,  Wallenstein,  and  Ballads  of 
Schiller;  Egmont,  and  selections  from  prose  works  of  Goethe.  Collateral 
reading.    Dictation.    T  J  MWF  5.  Assistant  Professor  Reed 

German  4  is  open  to  entering  students  who  have  had  four  years  of  pre- 
paratory study,  or  who  have  passed  the  entrance  examination  in  Advanced 
German.  Juniors  and  Seniors  whose  major  department  is  German  may  be 
permitted  to  take  4  and  5  in  the  same  year. 

5.  Advanced  reading  in  Lessing  and  Goethe.  Nathan  der  Weise,  Emilia 
Galotti,  Laokoon ;  Tasso,  Iphigenie,  Faust,  Parts  I  and  II,  with  collateral 
reading.    Three  hours,  to  be  arranged.  Professor  Fay 

6.  History  of  German  Literature,  with  illustrative  works  for  leading 
epochs.  Middle  High  German :  Bachmann,  Mittelhochdeutsches  Lesebuch. 
Three  hours,  to  be  arranged.  Professor  Fay 

32  FRENCH 

Professor  Fay  and  Professor  Lewis 
The  plan  and  scope  of  the  department  are,  in  general,  the 
same  as  those  of  the  department  of  German,  to  the  statement 
of  which  the  student  is  referred.    Six  consecutive  subjects  are 
offered. 

SUBJECTS 

*i.  Elementary  French.  The  essentials  of  grammar,  with  composition. 
Grandgent's  Grammar ;  a  French  reader ;  reading  of  short  works  of  modern 
authors  in  prose  and  verse.    T  MWF  4;  J  If  given,  hours  to  be  arranged. 

Mr.  Greene  and  Mr.  Wheeler 

French  1  is  the  equivalent  of  the  entrance  requirement  in  Elementary 
French,  and  should  be  taken  in  the  Freshman  year  by  all  who  enter  with  a 
condition  in  that  subject. 

*2.  Review  of  grammatical  principles,  especially  with  reference  to 
syntax;  exercise  in  composition  ;  vocabulary  practice ;  reading  of  modern 
fii  tion  and  drama)  such  as  Merimee's  Colomba  and  Sandeau's  Made- 
moiselle de  la  Seigliere.    T  MWF 3;  J  TTS 3. 

Mr.  Greene  and  Mr.  Wheeleb 

lu  nch  2,  when  taken  by  entering  students,  presupposes  two  years' study 
of  the  language. 
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**3>  Reading  of  modern  authors  (Thiers,  Taine,  de  Vigny);  introduction 
to  seventeenth-century  classics  (Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere).  Review  of 
grammatical  principles,  with  advanced  vocabulary  practice.    T  J  MWF  6~ 

Professor  Lewis  and  Mr.  Greene 

For  entering  students  French  3  presupposes  three  years  of  preparatory 
study.    Either  half-year  may  count  as  a  half-subject. 

**3B.  French  Composition.  Ploetz,  Nouvelle  Grammaire  Francaise 
and  Wullenweber,  Uebungsbuch  zum  Uebersetzen  in's  Franzosische. 
T  J  TTS  4.  Professor  Fay 

French  3B  is  offered  to  students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed 
French  2  or  its  equivalent.  It  is  essential  that  at  least  one  course  in  Ger- 
man should  have  been  taken. 

4.  Literature  and  Manners  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Crane's  Soci- 
ete  francaise  au  XVIIe  Siecle ;  Moliere,  Le  Misanthrope,  Les  Precieuses 
Ridicules,  Les  Femmes  Savantes  ;  Boileau,  Les  Heros  de  Roman  ;  Madame 
de  Sevigne ;  La  Fontaine,  Fables  (selected)  ;  Warren's  French  Prose  of 
the  X Vllth  Century ;  collateral  reading  touching  the  political  history  of 
the  period,  and  selections  from  modern  critics.    T  J  TTS  3. 

Professor  Fay 

French  4  is  open  to  entering  students  who  have  had  four  years  of  pre- 
paratory study  of  the  language,  or  who  have  passed  the  entrance  exam- 
ination in  Advanced  French.  Juniors  and  Seniors  whose  major  depart- 
ment is  French  may  be  permitted  to  take  4  and  5  in  the  same  year. 

5.  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries.  The  drama, 
poetry,  the  novel,  the  philosophical  essay,  and  criticism.  Three  hours, 
to  be  arranged.  Professor  Lewis 

Either  half-year  may  count  as  a  half-subject. 

[6.  A  systematic  study  of  French  literature  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  manual  of  Petit  de  Julleville, 
1  Lanson  and  others,  will  be  read,  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  together  with 
illustrative  texts  for  the  several  epochs,  from  which  some  period  will  be 
chosen  for  more  detailed  study.    T  J  MWF  7.  Professor  Fay] 

42  ITALIAN 

Professor  Fay 
i  The  work  offered  in  Italian  is  open  to  those  only  who  have  had 
two  years  of  college  study  in  French,  or  its  equivalent.  With  such 
previous  training,  the  student  is  able  to  acquire  with  rapidity  a 
[reading  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  thus  to  become  acquainted 
i  within  the  year  with  characteristics  of  contemporary  and  classic 
;  literature.    This  subject  is  presented  in  alternate  years. 
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SUBJECT 

1.  Grandgent's  Grammar  and  Composition ;  Bowen's  Reader;  Maffei, 
Merope ;  Dante,  Divina  Commedia  (Scartazzini's  edition).    T  J  MWFj. 

Professor  Fay 

52  LATIN 

Professor  Denison 
The  aim  of  the  department  of  Latin  is  to  lead  students  to  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  a  language  and  people  that  have  had 
profound  influence  on  modern  life  and  literature.  A  wide  range 
of  reading  is  offered,  to  give  opportunity  for  acquaintance  with 
every  important  division  of  Latin  literature.  Considerable 
time  is  devoted  to  reading  at  sight.  The  attention  of  stu- 
dents is  directed  constantly  to  the  history,  archaeology,  art,  pub- 
lic and  private  life,  and  religion  of  the  Roman  people,  as  well  as 
to  the  formation  and  structure  of  their  language  and  its  relation 
to  other  languages.  Due  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  connection  be- 
tween ancient  and  modern  life  and  thought.  The  various  read- 
ing courses  are  supplemented  with  lectures  on  appropriate  topics, 
and  are  illustrated  from  time  to  time  with  the  stereopticon. 
Latin  i,  2,  either  3  or  4,  and  two  composition  courses  are  of- 
fered every  year,  and  a  number  of  other  subjects,  such  as  Latin 
8,  9,  and  10,  are  given,  with  due  announcement,  at  regular  but 
longer  intervals.  Courses  3,  4,  and  all  designated  by  numbers 
above  7,  as  well  as  all  subjects  in  Classical  Archaeology,  are 
suitable  for  graduate  students.  The  authors  and  works  named 
below  may  be  changed,  but  are  fairly  indicative  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  work  in  the  several  subjects. 

SUBJECTS 

*i.  Cicero,  De  Senectute,  or  selected  letters  ;  Vergil,  Eclogues  ;  Horace, 
Odes  and  Epodes ;  Livy,  two  books;  reading  at  sight;  lectures  on  suit- 
able topics.    T  MWFj;  J  MWF  2. 

Professor  Denison  and  Professor  Davies 

Latin  1  is  introductory  to  all  later  subjects. 

2.  Pliny,  selected  letters;  Petronius,  Cena  Trimalchionis ;  Terence, 
Phofmio;  Tacitus,  Germania  or  Agricola;  reading  at  sight;  lectures  on 
suitable  topics.  The  authors,  with  the  exception  of  Terence,  belong  to 
the  Silver  Age.  The  student  is  thus  carried  into  a  new  epoch  of  Latin 
literature.    TJ  TTS 4.  Professor  Dknisom 

Latin  2  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  1. 
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3.  Juvenal,  principal  Satires ;  Martial,  selected  Epigrams ;  Cicero- 
Tusculan  Disputations  ;  reading  at  sight.  Juvenal  and  Martial  will  be 
studied  with  special  reference  to  the  information  they  afford  concerning  the 
history  and  life  of  the  early  empire.     Three  hours,  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Denison 

[4.  Horace,  Satires  and  Epistles  ;  Plautus,  one  or  two  plays  ;  Cicero,  se- 
lected letters  ;  reading  at  sight.     Three  hours,  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Denison] 

Subjects  3  and  4  will  be  given  in  alternate  years,  and  are  designed  for 
those  who  have  completed  Latin  2,  or  its  equivalent.  They  may,  by 
special  arrangement  with  the  instructor,  be  taken  as  half-subjects  in  either 
half-year. 

*5«  Latin  Composition.  This  course  may  accompany  Latin  1  or  be 
taken  later  in  connection  with  other  subjects  offered  by  the  department. 
T  J  Tu.  6.  Professor  Denison 

6.  Latin  Composition.  Latin  6  is  open  only  to  students  who  have 
completed  Latin  5.  In  it  particular  attention  is  paid  to  idiom  and  style. 
By  reason  of  the  variation  of  the  work  from  year  to  year,  the  subject  may 
be  taken  a  second  time  with  due  credit.    One  hour,  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Denison 

[8.  Terence,  Phormio  ;  Cicero,  De  Ofnciis,  and  Dream  of  Scipio.  Three 
hotirs,  to  be  arranged,  (s)  Professor  Denison] 

9.  The  Elegiac  Poets,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  and  Ovid.  Three  hours, 
to  be  arranged,  (s)  Professor  Denison 

[10.  Lucretius,  selections;  Vergil,  Georgics;  Seneca,  Medea.  Three 
hours,  to  be  arranged,  (s)  Professor  Denison] 

Latin  8,  9,  and  10  are  half -subjects,  and  are  given,  one  each  year,  in 
regular  rotation,  if  elected  by  a  reasonable  number  of  students.  They  are 
open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  1,  but  are  intended  to  be 
supplementary  to,  not  a  substitute  for,  2,  3,  and  4.  Those  who  wish  to 
widen  the  range  of  their  Latin  reading  will  find  these  subjects  suited  to 
that  end. 

Note:  —  The  attention  of*Greek  and  Latin  students  is  called  to  related 
subjects  listed  under  Classical  Archaeology. 

62  GREEK 

Professor  Wade 
The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  treat  the  Greek  language  not 
merely  as  a  disciplinary  instrument,  but  as  a  factor  in  the  broad- 
est and  most  liberal  culture.    Throughout  the  course  the  practice 
of  reading  at  sight  is  encouraged,  and  especial  effort  is  made  to 
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develop  such  facility  that  the  student  may  resort  with  pleasure 
to  the  masterpieces  of  the  Greek  language,  and  find  in  them  the 
delights  and  inspiration  of  a  noble  literature. 

To  this  end  also  considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the  style 
and  literary  characteristics  of  the  authors  read.  The  relations 
of  Greek  to  the  Latin,  German,  and  English  languages  are  dis- 
cussed, and  the  course  is  shaped  to  develop,  discipline,  and  en- 
rich the  linguistic  resources  of  the  student.  Reading  without 
translation  is  encouraged  from  the  beginning.  Incidentally, 
studies  are  made  of  the  customs  and  daily  life  of  the  people. 
Discussion  relative  to  the  laws,  philosophy,  and  religion  of  the 
Greeks  is  introduced,  and  some  attempt  is  made  to  exhibit  the 
indebtedness  of  modern  civilization  to  Hellenism.  - 

SUBJECTS 

*i.  Elementary.  Goodwin's  Grammar;  Xenophon,  Anabasis  ;  Homer. 
Rouble  stibject.    Daily :  T  J  MWF  2  ;  TTS  4. 

Professor  Wade  and  Professor  Davies 

Greek  1  is  intended  for  students  entering  without  Greek  and  wishing  to 
begin  the  study  of  that  language.  It  is  assumed  that  their  previous  train- 
ing in  linguistic  studies  will  enable  them  to  proceed  rapidly  and  accomplish 
in  one  year  all  the  work  usually  done  in  preparation  for  college.  This 
subject  may  be  taken  (without  credit)  as  a  normal  course  by  advanced  stu- 
dents, on  consultation  with  the  instructor. 

**2.  Xenophon,  Memorabilia;  Homer,  Odyssey;  Euripides,  one  play. 
T  MWF 4;  J  MWF  6.  Professor  Wade 

Greek  2  is  for  students  who  have  passed  Greek  1,  or  the  entrance  re- 
quirements in  Greek. 

3.  Herodotus,  Books  VII  and  V HI ;  /Eschylus,  The  Persians;  Soph- 
ocles, Antigone;  Euripides,  Alcestis.    T  J  AfWFj.      Professor  Wade 

4.  Lyric  and  Elegiac  Poets,  to  Pindar.  Aristophanes :  Clouds,  Birds, 
Acharnians,  Frogs,  with  study  of  social  life  in  Athens  in  the  fifth  century 
B.C.    Three  hours,  to  be  arranged.  Professor  Wade 

[5.  Theocritus,  Idyls,  with  study  of  the  Alexandrine  age;  Lucian; 
Homer,  the  Iliad,  or  the  Odyssey,  entire,  with  lectures  on  the  results 
of  the  more  recent  investigations  of  the  Homeric  question.  Three  hours, 
to  be  arranged.  Professor  Wade] 

Subjects  4  and  5  will  be  given  in  alternate  years,  and  are  designed  for 
those  who  have  completed  Greek  3  or  its  equivalent.  They  may,  by  arrange- 
ment with  th  :  instructor,  be  taken  as  half-subjects  in  either  half-year. 
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**6.  Greek  Composition ;  practice  in  sight  reading.  One  hour,  to  be 
rranged.  Professor  Wade 

Greek  6  may  be  taken  by  any  one  who  has  had  the  equivalent  of  Greek  i . 

7.  Greek  Composition  ;  reading  at  sight.    One  hour,  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Wade 
Greek  7  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  6. 

Note  : — No  student  can  be  recommended  as  a  teacher  of  Greek  who 
as  not  taken  at  least  one  subject  in  Greek  composition. 

8.  Plato  :  several  of  the  shorter  dialogues.  Three  hours,  to  be  arranged. 
f)  Professor  Wade 

Greek  8  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  2. 

28  CLASSICAL  ARCHEOLOGY 

Under  Classical  Archaeology  are  grouped  subjects  of  the 
>reek  and  Latin  departments  which  deal,  to  a  large  measure  in 
ecture  form,  with  the  art,  life  (both  public  and  private),  and  re- 
igion  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  work  will  con- 
ist  of  lectures,  collateral  reading  and  investigation,  and  papers, 
rhere  will  be  illustration,  wherever  possible,  with  photographs, 
itereopticon,  and  specimens.  The  following  subjects  are  in- 
ended  to  supplement  the  reading  of  classical  authors,  which  nat- 
urally forms  the  basis  of  serious  study  in  Classical  Archaeology. 
X  is  intended  to  give  two  subjects  each  year,  as  follows :  — 

SUBJECTS 

1.  Greek,  Roman,  and  Etruscan  Architecture.     T  J  MWF  4.  (f) 

Professor  Denison 

2.  Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture.    T  J  MWF  4.  (s) 

Professor  Wade 

[3.  Roman  Private  Life.  T  J  MWF  4.  (f)  Professor  Denison] 

Classical  Archaeology  3  will  be  given  in  1911-12. 

[4.    Greek  Private  Life.    T  J  MWF  4.  (s)  Professor  Wade] 

[  In  subjects  3  and  4  there  will  be  systematic  treatment  of  such  topics  as 
tie  customs  pertaining  to  birth,  education,  marriage,  death,  the  house, 
'arniture,  dress,  meals,  amusements. 
[5.    Roman  Public  Life.    T  J  MWF  4.  (f)  Professor  Denison] 

Classical  Archaeology  4  and  5  will  be  given  in  191 2-1 3. 
^[6.    Greek  Public  Life.   T  J  MWF  4.  (s)  Professor  Wade] 

t  In  subjects  5  and  6  there  will  be  systematic  study  of  such  topics  as  the 
(  eography  and  topography  of  the  ancient  world,  commerce  and  navigation, 
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political,  legal,  and  military  institutions,  measures  and  money,  books,  in- 
scriptions, religion  and  festivals,  chronology  and  calendar. 
Classical  Archaeology  6  will  be  given  in  1911-12. 

16  PHILOSOPHY* 

Professor  Cushman  and  Professor  Tousey 
The  department  offers  work  in  all  the  traditional  branches  of 
philosophy,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  many  kinds  of  students. 
To  the  specialist  in  science  it  affords  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  sciences  from  the  point  of  view  of  metaphysics.  To  the 
student  seeking  general  culture  it  affords  the  liberalizing  study 
of  the  history  of  philosophy.  To  the  student  of  mathematics  it 
commends  logic  as  a  necessary  supplement  to  his  work.  To 
the  specialist  in  philosophy  it  will  give  work  as  far  as  an  under- 
graduate should  go.  The  beginner  has  open  to  him  the  choice 
of  two  subjects :  logic  and  the  history  of  philosophy.  In 
all  cases  where  there  is  opportunity  it  is  advised  that  the 
student  begin  with  the  history  of  philosophy.  To  follow  this 
natural  course  makes  of  philosophy  an  inductive  science.  The 
other  subjects  may  then  follow  at  the  student's  option,  or  as  his 
specific  needs  seem  to  demand.  Students  choosing  philosophy 
as  their  major  department  will  be  expected  to  take  at  least 
three  term  hours  each  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  logic,  and 
psychology,  and  to  make  up  three  years  of  continuous  work. 
The  Philosophical  Club  holds  meetings  during  the  year.  It 
gives  opportunity  to  the  students  of  discussing  philosophical 
subjects  collateral  with  the  regular  work,  and  often  invites  em- 
inent persons  to  address  it  on  special  topics. 

INTRODUCTORY  SUBJECTS 

jJ^^Before  pursuing  Advanced  Subjects  in  philosophy,  students  must 
have  passed  satisfactorily  in  one  of  these  Introductory  Subjects. 

1.  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy:  the  religious  period  of  ancient 
thought,  the  pre-Spcratic  Greeks,  the  Greek  Enlightenment,  Plato  and 
Aristotle;  the  Hellenic-Roman  thought,  including  Stoicism,  Epicureanism. 
neo-Platonisrfl,  and  early  Christianity.     Lectures,  and  text-book:  Cush- 

*  The  three  departments  of  Philosophy,  History  and  Public  Law,  and  Political  Science 
Constitute  the  group  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  in  at  least  two  of  which  twelve  term- 
hours  of  work  are  required  for  the  degree  of  A.B. 
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ian's  Beginner's  History  of  Philosophy.  T  TTS  4.  J  Hotcrs  to  be  ar- 
mged.  (f)  Professor  Cushman 

2.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy :  the  beginnings  of  modern  thought 
l  the  middle  ages,  the  Renaissance  (1500- 1690),  the  modern  Enlighten- 
lent  (1690-1781),  German  philosophy  from  Kant  to  Hegel  (1781-1831), 
lodern  Evolution  theories.  Lectures  and  text-book  ;  Cushman's  Begin- 
er's  History  of  Philosophy.    T  TTS  4.  J  Honrs  to  be  arranged,  (s) 

Professor  Cushman 

3.  Logic.  Scope  of  the  science  ;  psychological  data  ;  concepts  and  prop- 
sitions ;  first  principles  of  thought;  inference,  deductive  and  inductive; 
iementary  study  of  fallacies.    T  J  MWFj.  (f)        Professor  Tousey 

ADVANCED  SUBJECTS 

4.  Logic.  Special  discussion  of  the  more  important  themes  of  Philos- 
Pny  3 !  particular  consideration  of  scientific  method  ;  recent  develop- 
lents  of  the  science ;  fallacious  tendencies  of  mind;  advanced  treatment 
f  fallacies.    T  J  MWF  7.  (s)  Professor  Tousey 

Philosophy  4  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  received  credit  in  Philos- 
phy  3- 

[17.  Logic.  Studies  in  argumentative  literature,  with  the  aim  to  bring 
•gical  theory  into  relation  with  the  practical  requirements  of  research,  ad- 
jcacy,  and  criticism  ;  and  to  illustrate  the  principles  governing  the  effec- 
ve  presentation  of  arguments.  Use  will  be  made  of  selected  examples  of 
asoned  discourse,  supplemented  by  discussions,  and  constructive  work  by 
e  student.     Three  hours,  to  be  arranged,  (s)  Professor  Tousey] 

Philosophy  17  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  received  credit  in  Philos- 
)hy  3. 

6.  Ethics,  Theory  of.  The  moral  nature ;  springs  of  conduct ;  moral 
dgments  ;  theories  of  the  moral  standard,  particularly  sentimentalism, 
donism,  rigorism,  eudaemonism ;  moral  volition,  with  critical  examina- 
hn  of  the  doctrines  of  free  will  and  determinism;  the  moral  ideal.  Text- 
oks,  lectures,  assigned  reading,  themes.    T  J  TTS 5.  (f) 

Professor  Tousey 

1  7.    Ethics,  Applied.    Bearing  of  moral  theory  on  the  problems  of  (a)  the 
ijlividual  life,  (b)  the  social  life.    Special  consideration  of  duties,  rights, 
)  nperance,  charities,  moral  pathology,  penology,  ethics  of  belief.  Text- 
f  oks,  lectures,  prescribed  reading,  and  theses.    T  J  TTS 3.  (s) 
I  Professor  Tousey 

!  3.    Ethics,  Historical  and  Critical.    History  of  ethical  speculation  ;  de- 
hopment  of  moral  customs  and  ideals.    Text-books,  lectures,  prescribed 
f  dies  in  the  classics  of  ethical  literature,  and  theses.     Three  hours,  to 
arranged,  (f)  Professor  Tousey 

).    Metaphysics :  the  Theory  of  Reality,  including  a  review  and  criti- 
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cism  of  the  common  theories  of  life,  such  as  materialism,  realism,  theism, 
mysticism,  idealism,  and  the  fundamental  problems  involved.  Lectures, 
theses,  text-book. 

The  problems  discussed  are  those  fundamental  to  science,  ethics,  aes 
thetics,  and  logic,  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  metaphysics 
Among  these  are  the  questions  of  teleology,  consciousness  and  self-con 
sciousness,  personality,  immortality,  freedom  and  necessity,  causation 
nature,  evil,  beauty.     Three  hours,  to  be  arranged.     Professor  Cushmais 

[ii.  English  Philosophy  from  Hobbes  to  Hume.  The  historical  devel 
opment  of  the  English  school  of  thought  until  Hume,  with  a  critical  and 
expository  reading  of  the  works  of  Hobbes,  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume 
together  with  a  survey  of  contemporaneous  and  other  political  theories, 
such  as  those  of  Spinoza,  Hooker,  Rousseau,  and  Grotius.  Three  hours, 
to  be  arranged,  (s)  Professor  Cushman] 

[12.  The  Philosophy  of  Kant.  A  careful  critical  and  expository  reading 
of  the  Critiques  of  the  Pure  Reason,  the  Practical  Reason,  and  the  Judg- 
ment, in  Watson's  translation.  The  historical  position  of  Kant  with  refer- 
ence to  his  predecessors  and  to  his  influence  upon  modern  thought.  Lect- 
ures, prescribed  reading.     Three  hours,  to  be  arranged,  (s) 

Professor  Cushman] 

13.  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Leibnitz,  their  historical  development  and 
doctrines,  with  a  critical  and  expository  reading  of  their  works.  Lectures 
and  prescribed  reading.    Three  hours,  to  be  arranged,  (s) 

Professor  Cushman" 

14.  Plato:  reading  of  the  Dialogues.  Jowett's  translation.  Thrct 
hours,  to  be  arranged.  Professor  Cushmai*. 

15.  The  Philosophy  of  Theism.  The  final  problem;  limits  of  the 
intelligence ;  final  cause  in  nature  ;  evidences  of  a  moral  order ;  theisti< 
and  anti-theistic  argumentation  ;  intuitivism.     Three  hours,  to  be  arrangea 

Professor  Touse1 

26  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  EDUCATION 

Professor  Scott 
The  work  of  the  department  is  expected  not  only  to  prepan 
for  leaching  but  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  facts  of  menta 
life,  to  study  human  and  animal  behavior  in  such  a  way  as  t< 
be  valuable  to  any  student.  The  social  point  of  view  will  b; 
made  prominent,  particularly  in  the  course  in  Education.  Lat 
oratory  work  will  illustrate  and  supplement  reading,  discussio; 
and    lectures.     Genetic  psychology,    child-study,   school  hjl 
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;iene,  and  the  psychology  of  art  and  religion  will  be  some- 
vhat  briefly  outlined. 

The  course  in  Psychology  should  be  regarded  as  funda- 
nental,  and  where  possible  should  be  taken  previously  to  that 
n  Education,  which  must  assume  a  knowledge  of  the  psycho- 
Dgical  point  of  view.  The  aim  of  the  work  in  the  History  of 
education  is  to  study  the  past  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  a 
ight  upon  our  present  institutions.  Naturally,  the  ferment  of 
he  Renaissance  and  the  lives  of  the  great  educational  thinkers 
if  that  time  will  form  an  important  part  of  the  course. 

SUBJECTS 

5.  Psychology  as  a  science.  Object  and  methods.  Attention,  voli- 
ion,  feeling,  perception,  sensation;  the  psychology  of  memory  and  imag- 
nation  ;  habit  and  the  process  of  learning ;  fatigue ;  the  evolution  of 
nind ;  the  minds  of  animals  ;  child  study ;  the  psychology  of  the  higher 
ntellectual  processes;  judgment,  conception,  reasoning;  the  psychology 
>f  the  feelings  and  instincts ;  fear,  anger,  jealousy,  crying  and  laughing  ; 
onstructive  instinct ;  play ;  initiation  and  co-operation ;  the  dramatic 
istinct.    T  J  TTS  4.  Professor  Scott 

1.  History  of  Education.  Education  in  Greece  and  Rome;  Medieval 
niversities  and  schools ;  the  Renaissance  and  its  effect  upon  previous 
istitutions  ;  the  histoiy  of  education  as  apart  of  Culturgeschichte,  Sturm, 
omenius,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel.    T  J  TTS  2.  (f) 

Professor  Scott 

2.  Principles  and  philosophy  of  Education ;  educational  ideals ;  cor- 
'  lation ;  social  education ;  the  experimental  study  of  education  ; 
"ethods;  punishment;  school  hygiene;  the  hygiene  of  study;  the 
i/giene  of  teaching;  present  school  systems.  T  J  TTS  2.  (s)  Open  to 
vose  who  have  taken  26-1.  Professor  Scott 

36  HISTORY  AND  46  PUBLIC  LAW* 

jj  Professor  Evans  and  Professor  Bolles 

I  The  department  aims  to  develop  the  idea  of  unity  in  the  his- 
j  ry  of  mankind,  and  to  make  the  study  of  all  history  of  practi- 
!  1  value  through  its  relation  to  present-day  problems  and 
I  nditions.  To  this  end  the  approach  is  made  through  subjects 
fended  to  give  a  thorough  scientific  knowledge  of  essential 
I  :ts,  and  so  arranged  as  to  show  these  facts  in  their  proper 
I  ? — 

I    *See  note  to  introduction  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 
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relations.  History  i  is  the  introductory  subject  by  which  the 
student  is  prepared  for  more  detailed  work.  History  2 
is  devoted  to  the  history  of  England,  History  3  to  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  The  subjects  numbered  from 
4  to  7  offer  to  properly  qualified  students  opportunity  to  make 
a  more  detailed  study  of  limited  periods.  These  subjects  are  ar- 
ranged in  two  series,  which  alternate  with  each  other  from  year 
to  year,  and  thus  cover  a  considerable  range.  History  1 5  is  de- 
voted to  research. 

Students  expecting  to  make  History  their  principal  study  are 
urged  to  devote  considerable  time  in  their  first  and  second 
years  to  the  study  of  modern  languages.  In  History  4,  5,  6, 
and  7  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  is  assumed. 

In  the  division  of  Public  Law  and  Administration  the  object 
is  to  furnish  such  general  knowledge  of  political  institutions 
and  their  working  as  is  needed  by  every  intelligent  citizen,  and 
also  to  assist  those  who  expect  to  enter  the  legal  profession 
or  the  government  service.  The  study  of  law  and  government 
is  closely  related  to  the  study  of  history,  and  hence  one  year  of 
history  is  required  for  admission  to  the  work  in  Public  Law.j 
The  work  in  this  group  begins  with  a  study  of  the  political 
institutions  of  the  United  States,  which  is  followed  by  more 
advanced  subjects  dealing  with  the  institutions  of  our  own  andj 
other  countries,  as  well  as  by  subjects  treating  international 
relations,  and  the  history  and  principles  of  jurisprudence.  A 
knowledge  of  French  is  desirable,  and  in  some  cases  indis  l 
pensable. 

36  History 

SUBJECTS 

I.  The  General  History  of  Europe  since  the  Fall  of  Rome.  History  I 
is  an  outline  course,  designed  to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  variouiB 
political,  religious,  industrial,  and  social  factors  of  the  history  of  Europe ■ 
and  thus  to  pave  the  way  for  a  more  detailed  study  of  limited  periodiH 
Text-books,  lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  the  preparation  of  themes,  jl 
T  J  TTS j.  Professor  Evans,  Mr.  Mason,  and  Mr.  HopkinB, 

History  1  and  2  will  not  be  accepted  for  an  advanced  degree.  StiH 
dents  desiring  to  take  as  many  subjects  as  possible  in  the  department, 
should  elect  History  1  and  2  in  their  second  year.  ' 
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2.  General  History  of  England.  Text-book,  lectures,  analyses,  and 
themes.    T  MWF 2  ;  J  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Professor  Bolles 

3.  General  History  of  America  Text-book,  lectures,  analyses,  and 
themes.    T  MWF 4;  J  Honrs  to  be  arranged.  Professor  Bolees 

[4.  The  History  of  the  Continent  during  the  Seventeenth  and  Eight- 
eenth Centuries.  A  somewhat  detailed  study  of  the  rise  of  Russia,  the 
creation  of  Prussia,  the  rule  of  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV,  and  the  Ancient  Regime.    T  J  TTS 3.  \f)         Professor  Evans] 

[5.  The  Expansion  of  Europe  through  the  establishment  of  Colonies. 
A  study  of  the  acquisition  of  colonial  dominion,  the  operations  of  the  great 
trading  companies,  the  rivalry  of  the  European  states  in  America  and  India, 
the  Spanish  colonial  system  in  America  and  the  Philippines,  and  the  colon- 
ization and  partition  of  Africa.    T  J  TTS 3.  (s)         Professor  Evans] 

History  4  and  5  maybe  expected  in  1911-12. 

6.  The  French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  Period.  The  history  of 
Europe  from  1789  to  181 5.    T  J  TTS  3. 

Professor  Evans  and  Mr.  Mason 

7.  The  Nineteenth  Century.  One  of  the  chief  purposes  of  History  7  is 
to  furnish  some  explanation  of  present-day  questions  in  European  politics. 
T  J  TTS 3.  (s)  Professor  Evans  and  Mr.  Mason 

History  6  and  7  will  not  be  given  in  1911-12,  but  may  be  expected  in 
1912-13 

15.  Seminary  in  History  and  Public  Law.  Investigation  of  selected 
:opics  from  the  sources.  During  the  year  1909-10  the  principal  subject 
Df  study  will  .be  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  United  States.  History 
»5  is  open  only  to  such  students,  making  History  their  major  subject,  as 
eceive  the  special  permission  of  the  instructor.  Hours  and  credit  to  be 
arranged  with  the  instructor.  PROFESSOR  EVANS 

I  46  Public  Law  and  Administration 

SUBJECTS 

&Jf=History  1  must  precede  all  subjects  in  Public  Law.  Students  desir- 
ig  to  take  all  the  subjects  in  this  group  should  elect  History  1  in  their 
(econd  year,  and  Public  Law  1  and  2,  or  their  alternates,  in  their  third  year. 
(  1.  Political  Institutions  of  the  United  States  —  Federal,  State,  and 
Municipal.  A  study  is  made  of  government  from  the  standpoint  both  of 
onstitutional  arrangements  and  of  its  actual  working  as  modified  by  usage 
nd  existing  conditions.  Political  parties  and  their  organization,  together 
dth  the  attempts  made  to  regulate  them  by  law,  will  be  studied.  Text- 
book :  Bryce,  The  American  Commonwealth,  accompanied  by  lectures, 
ssigned  readings,  and  the  preparation  of  a  thesis.    TJ  TTS  2.  (f) 

Professor  Evans  and  Mr.  Mason 
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2.  Constitutional  Law.  A  study  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  as  interpreted  in  the  chief  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  T  J 
TTS  2.  (s)  Professor  Evans  and  Mr.  Mason 

Public  Law  i  and  2  will  not  be  given  in  191 1-12,  but  may  be  expected  in 
1912-13. 

[4.  European  Government  and  Politics.  A  study  of  the  constitutions 
of  the  chief  European  states,  together  with  a  consideration  of  some  of  the 
most  important  questions  of  European  politics.  A  reading  knowledge  of 
French  is  desirable.  Text-book,  lectures,  assigned  reading,  and  the 
preparation  of  a  thesis.   TJ  TTS 2.  (f)  Professor  Evans] 

[5.  International  Law  and  the  History  of  Diplomacy  :  the  history  of 
international  law,  a  consideration  of  its  leading  principles,  and  some 
account  of  the  most  important  treaties  and  diplomatic  controversies. 
Text-book,  lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  the  preparation  of  a  thesis. 
T  J  TTS  2.  (f)  Professor  Evans] 

[7.  Elements  of  Jurisprudence.  A  study  of  the  leading  juristic  princi- 
ples, based  on  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  and  Blackstone's  Commentaries, 
designed  to  fit  students  for  a  more  intelligent  study  of  the  law  from  a  pro- 
fessional standpoint.    T  J  TTS  2.  (s)  Professor  Evans] 

Public  Law  5  and  7  maybe  expected  in  191 1 -12. 

66  POLITICAL  SCIENCE* 

Professor  Metcalf 
In  its  course  of  instruction,  the  chief  aim  of  the  department 
of  Political  Science  is  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  economics,  beginning  with  the  elements  of 
the  science  and  passing  by  degrees  to  work  of  the  investigative 
order.  In  addition  to  this  broad  general  outline  of  economics, 
the  courses  and  the  methods  of  study  are  arranged  with  refer- 
ence to  the  constantly  increasing  needs  of  those  who  are  fit- 
ting themselves  for  various  practical  careers,  such  as  banking, 
transportation,  or  mercantile  work;  and  to  those  who  look  for- 
ward to  social  and  philanthropic  work  as  a  profession.  Subjects 
3,  13,  6,  16  and  12  are  especially  designed  as  training  for 
those  who  are  planning  for  a  business  career,  or  for  social  and 
philanthropic  work  as  a  profession.  They  should  be  taken 
in  I  he  [unior  and  Senior  years,  and  are  open  only  to  students 
\\\\<)  are  especially  qualified  to  do  the  work. 

•Sec  note  to  introduction  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 
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Subject  i  is  designed  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  more  ad- 
vanced work,  but  endeavors  at  the  same  time  to  satisfy  the 
wants  of  those  who  seek  simply  a  general  knowledge  of  econom- 
ics. It  is  open  to  Freshmen.  The  character  of  the  work  in 
the  advanced  subjects  is  outlined  in  connection  with  the  follow- 
ing statement. 

SUBJECTS 

*i.  Elements  of  Economics,  (a)  Exposition  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  production,  distribution,  exchange,  and  consumption  of  wealth. 
Economics  i  does  not  count  for  honors,  (b)  The  present  organization 
of  industry,  trades  unions,  cooperation,  profit-sharing,  immigration,  child 
labor,  woman  in  industry,  factory  legislation,  workingmen's  insurance, 
socialism.  Ely's  Outlines  of  Economics  will  be  used  as  a  guide.  T  MWF 'y; 
J  MWF 3.  Mr.  Blakey 

[2.  Modern  Industrial  History  of  Europe.  After  a  brief  survey  of  the 
economic  conditions  in  the  European  countries  at  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  chief  attention  will  be  given  to  the  Industrial  Revolution  in  Eng- 
land, and  to  the  rise  of  modern  industrial  Germany.  Lectures  and  recita- 
tions.   T  J  MWF 4.  (f)  Mr.  Blakey] 

22.  Economic  and  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States.  Bogart's 
Economic  History  of  the  United  States  is  used  as  a  guide.   T  J  MWF~4. 

Mr.  Blakey 

3.  Sociology.  This  course  will  be  theoretical,  dealing  with  the  nature 
and  scope  of  Sociology,  its  relation  to  other  studies,  especially  to  Phi- 
losophy, Ethics  and  Economics,  with  consideration  of  various  theories  of 
social  progress.  Lectures,  discussions  and  assigned  reading,  principally 
from  Carver's  "  Sociology  and  Social  Progress."  Three  hours,  to  be  ar- 
ranged, (f)  Mr.  Bristol 

13.  Practical  Sociology.  Theory  and  method  of  statistics;  problems  of 
population  and  their  social  significance ;  history  of  poor  relief ;  modern 
scientific  philanthropy.  Such  topics  will  be  discussed  as  the  family, 
wealth  and  poverty,  the  temperance  question,  criminology,  penology,  social 
achievement  in  the  United  States.     Three  hours,  to  be  arranged,  (s) 

Mr.  Bristol 

[4.  Principles  of  Public  Finance.  Public  expenditures ;  classification  of 
public  revenues ;  recent  reforms  in  taxation ;  the  development  and  signifi- 
cance of  public  debts;  financial  administration;  recent  European  and 
American  works  on  finance.  The  Elements  of  Public  Finance,  by 
/Daniels,  is  used  as  a  guide.  Lectures  and  discussions.  Three  hours,  to  be 
arranged,    (f)  Professor  Metcalf] 

1    [5.    Money,  Credit,  and  Banking :  an  historical  course,  with  special  ref- 
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erence  to  the  financial  experience  of  the  United  States.  Leading  topics 
are  Hamilton's  financial  system ;  protection  and  revenue  tariffs ;  the  bank 
question;  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Civil  War;  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments ;  the  national  banking  system ;  state  and  local  taxation ;  silver  leg- 
islation and  the  panic  of  1893;  government  loans;  present  currency  prob- 
lems. Dewey's  Financial  History  of  the  United  States  is  used  as  a 
guide.     Three  hoars,  to  be  arranged,     (s)  Mr.  Blakey] 

6.  Modern  Industrial  Combinations.  The  economics  of  corporations, 
with  special  reference  to  the  so-called  trust  problem.  Among  the  topics 
treated  are  trust  promotion,  capitalization,  trusts  and  industrial  efficiency, 
influence  of  combinations  upon  prices,  profits,  wages,  rights  of  investors, 
international  trade,  industrial  stability,  and  business  honor;  the  practical 
results  attained  through  publicity,  taxation,  and  State  regulation.  Lect- 
ures, recitations,  and  reports.    T  J  TTS  j.  (f)         Professor  Metcalf 

16.  Modern  Labor  Problems.  This  subject  deals  mainly  with  the 
social  and  economic  problems  arising  from  the  relations  of  employers  and 
their  laborers.  The  chief  topics  will  be  the  growth,  methods,  and  aims  of 
modern  associations  of  wage  earners;  methods  of  conciliation  and  arbitra- 
tion ;  strike  and  factory  legislation  ;  employers'  liability  and  recent  compen- 
sation acts ;  compulsory  publicity ;  provident  institutions  and  friendly 
societies.  Each  member  of  the  class  will  be  expected  to  make  a  report 
upon  a  labor  union.    Lectures  and  recitations.    TJ  TTS 3.  (s) 

Professor  Metcalf 

[10.  Transportation  Problems.  The  economic,  financial,  and  social 
problems  arising  from  modern  systems  of  transportation,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  railway  transportation  in  the  United  States.  The  chief  topics 
are :  brief  historic  survey  of  water  and  railway  transportation ;  railway 
charters,  powers  of  directors  and  stockholders,  the  nature  of  railway 
securities ;  railway  traffic ;  fares,  rate  making,  rebates,  pooling  and  railway 
consolidations  ;  the  American  systems  of  State  railway  commissions,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  recent  extensions  of  Federal  con- 
trol ;  the  effects  of  transportation  systems  upon  industrial  competition.  A 
part  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  some  of  the  more  recent  problems  of 
electric  railway  development.  A  special  report  will  be  required  from  each 
student  of  the  subject.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Three  hours,  to  be 
arranged,  (s)  Professor  Metcalf] 

12.  Business  Organization  and  Management  The  structure  of  modern 
industry;  increased  complexity  and  integration  of  business  structure; 
different  systems  of  business  organization;  norms  of  standardization; 
staff  and  departmental  organization  ;  departments  of  research  and  indus- 
trial improvement.  The  standard  of  business  honor  ;  cultural  bearing  of 
business  enterprise.  Can  business  callings  be  placed  upon  a  professional 
basis  ? 
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Women,  and  Industry.  Women's  fitness  for  industrial  life  ;  women's 
pay  ;  the  place  of  domestic  service  in  industry  ;  occupational  opportunities. 

Betterment.  Industrial  hygiene  ;  welfare  work  as  a  means  of  maintain- 
ing friendly  relations  between  employer  and  employed;  essential  principles 
of  welfare  work  ;  examples  of  successful  welfare  institutions  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Europe;  the  functions  of  the  welfare  manager;  welfare 
work  as  a  pvofession  for  men  and  women. 

Industrial  Education.  Unemployment  and  misemployment  ;  industrial 
education  and  industrial  efficiency ;  the  State  and  industrial  education ; 
demand  for  such  education ;  the  relation  between  academic  and  technical 
education;  types  of  trade  and  industrial  schools;  trade  education  and 
trade  unions  :  industrial  education  as  a  social  force  ;  the  education  best 
suited  for  those  entering  upon  trade  and  commerce  ;  the  demand  for  teach- 
ers of  industrial  and  trade  training. 

Social  Technology.  Education  for  social  efficiency ;  social  work,  social 
legislation,  social  settlements ;  principles  adapted  to  the  work  of  social 
organizers.  Social  and  philanthropic  work  as  a  profession  for  men  and 
women.     Three  hours,  to  be  arranged.  Professor  Metcalf 

[8.  Municipal  Problems  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Growth  of 
modern  cities,  municipal  monopolies,  public  works,  recreation,  sanitation  ; 
the  public  control,  ownership,  and  operation  of  public  service  utilities, 
such  as  gas  works,  electric  lighting  plants,  and  street  railway  systems  ;  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  municipal  trade ;  municipal  trade  and 
socialism.    Lectures  and  recitations.    T  J  MWF 4.  (s) 

Professor  Metcalf] 

Economics  8  may  be  expected  in  1911-12. 

[7.  The  History  of  Economics:  an  account  of  the  beginnings,  the  prog- 
ess,  and  the  various  schools  of  economic  science  ;  study  of  the  writings  of 
\dam  Smith,  Ricardo,  Mill,  and  others.  Political  Science  7  is  open  to 
idvanced  students  who  are  specializing  in  the  department.  _  A  reading 
knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  desirable.  Three  hours,  to  be  ar- 
ranged, (s)  Professor  Metcalf] 

9.  Seminar  in  Economics  and  Sociology,  designed  for  advanced  stu- 
lents  who  are  specializing  in  the  department.  Questions  in  economics, 
statistics,  or  sociology  may  be  selected.    Hours  and  credit  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Metcalf,  Mr.  Blakey  and  Mr.  Bristol 

14  MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Wren  and  Professor  Ransom 
i   The  aim  of  the  instruction  in  mathematics  is  to  cultivate 
,)ower  of  exact  thinking,  as  well  as  skill  in  symbolic  methods  of 
^rawing  necessary  conclusions.    The  class-room  work  is  a  com- 
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bination  of  lectures  with  questioning  of  the  students  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  points  presented  have  been  duly  comprehended. 

Mathematics  3,  with  1  or  2,  constitutes  the  required  work  in 
mathematics.  The  two  required  subjects  should  be  taken  in 
the  Freshman  year.  Students  who  intend  to  pursue  advanced 
work  in  the  department  should  take  1  in  preference  to  2,  and 
should  take  4,  5,  and  6  in  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  years.  They 
may  then  elect  any  of  the  remaining  subjects. 

Certain  subjects  in  the  Engineering  School  are  of  great 
value  in  supplementing  and  illustrating  mathematical  studies. 
Attention  is  called  especially  to  Drawing  21-5  (which  must 
be  preceded  by  21-1),  to  Civil  Engineering  41-3,  and  courses 
in  Applied  Mechanics  and  Structural  Engineering. 

SUBJECTS 

3.  Trigonometry.    T  MWF 2,  3  ;  J  MWF  7.  (f) 

Professor  Wren  and  Mr.  Bray 

1.  Algebra.    T  MWF  2, 3  ;  J  MWFj. 

Professor  Wren  and  Mr.  Bray 

2.  Solid  Geometry.    Three  hours,  to  be  arranged,  (s)  Mr.  Dillingham 

4.  Analytic  Geometry.    T  TTS  4 ;  J  Hours  to  be  arranged,  (f) 

Professor  Wren  and  Mr.  Bray 

5.  Elements  of  Calculus.    T  TTS  4  ;  J  Hours  to  be  arranged,  (s) 

Professor  Wren  and  Mr  Bray 

6.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.    Three  hours,  to  be  arranged,  (f) 

Professor  Wren 

7.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  (advanced).    T  J  MWF  4.  (s) 

Professor  Wren 

9.  Theory  of  Equations  and  Determinants.  Three  hours,  to  be  ar- 
ranged, (f)  Professor  Ransom 

10.  Differential  Equations.     Three  hours,  to  be  arranged.  (9-) 

Professor  Wren 

12.    Quaternions  or  Vector  Analysis.     Three  hours,  to  be  arranged,  (k) 

Professor  Ransom 

Mathematics  12  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 

[14.    Theoretical  Mechanics.    Three  hours,  to  be  arranged,  (f)  or  (s) 

Professor  Ransom]: 
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24  PHYSICS 

Professor  H.  G.  Chase 

Two  subjects  are  open  to  those  who  are  beginning  Physics. 
5hysics  1  is  intended  primarily  for  students  in  the  School  of 
liberal  Arts  who  are  taking  but  six  hours  in  physics  as  a  part 
>f  the  prescribed  work  in  science.  Physics  31-1  is  a  subject 
or  engineers  and  is  recommended  for  those  who  are  to  con- 
inue  the  work  of  the  department.  A  text-book  is  used  in  each 
.ubject,  practical  comments  and  additional  material  are  sup- 
)lied,  and  frequent  lectures  are  given,  with  experiments.  The 
lim  is  to  present  the  science  of  physics,  not  as  a  series  of 
letached  subjects,  but  as  a  consistent  body  of  doctrine  in 
vhich  mechanical  principles  hold  throughout,  from  which  all 
he  various  phenomena  are  deducible.  In  each  branch  there 
ire  frequent  returns  to  these  first  principles. 

In  the  laboratory  students  are  given  a  syllabus  of  the  work 
or  a  guide.  This  syllabus  is  supplemented  by  Glazebrook's 
3hysical  Optics ;  Kaulrausch's  Measurements  ;  Stewart  and 
jee's  Practical  Physics,  vols.  1  and  2  ;  Glazebrook  and  Shaw's 
Practical  Physics  ;  Nichols's  Laboratory  Manual,  vols.  1  and  2  ; 
.nd  Watson's  Practical  Physics.  In  addition  to  the  experimental 
.nd  note-bbok  work,  many  problems  are  solved. 

The  attention  of  major  students  in  the  department  is  called 

0  the  courses  offered  in  the  department  of  Electrical  Engineer- 
ng,  and  to  the  work  in  Applied  Mechanics.  Major  students 
.re  strongly  advised  to  elect  the  course  in  Mechanical  Drawing. 

SUBJECTS 

1  1.  General  Physics.  Lectures  and  experiments.  Physics  1  is  to  be 
aken  by  students  who  choose  physics  for  their  prescribed  science  subject, 
nd  who  do  not  intend  to  continue  the  work  of  the  department.  T  TTS  4  ; 

MWF 4.  Professor  H.  G.  Chase 

Mathematics  3  must  precede  or  accompany  Physics  1. 

31-1.  Mechanics  and  Sound.  Physics  31-1  is  introductory  to  all  the 
Jther  subjects  offered  by  the  department,  except  Physics  1.  T  J  TTS  5. 
s)  Professor  H.  G.  Chase,  Mr.  Morley,  and  Mr.  Priest 

1  Mathematics  3,  or  its  equivalent,  must  precede  Physics  31-1. 
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31-2.    Electricity  and  Magnetism,  and  Light.  T  J  TTS 5.  (f) 

Professor  H.  G.  Chase,  Mr.  Morley  and  Mr.  Priest 
31-3.    Mechanics  and  Heat.    T  J  MWF 5.  (s) 

Professor  H.  G.  Chase  and  Mr.  Morley' 
31-4.    Physical  Laboratory.    First  three  hours  twice  a  week,  to  be  ar- 
ranged. Professor  H.  G.  Chase,  Mr.  Morley  and  Mr.  Priest 
2.    Electricity.    Thompson's  Elementary  Lessons  in  Electricity  and 
Magnetism.    Lectures  and  recitations.        Three  hours,  to  be  arranged,  (s) 
Professor  H.  G.  Chase  or  Mr.  Morley 
6.    Light    and  Sound.     Recitations,  lectures,  and  laboratory  work. 
Counting  as  six  ter?n  hours.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  H.  G.  Chase 

9.  Heat.  Lectures  and  recitations,  based  on  Preston's  Theory  of  Heat. 
Mathematics  6  is  a  prerequisite  of  Physics  9.  Counting  as  three  term 
hours.    Hours  to  be  arranged,  (f)  Professor  H.  G.  Chase 

10.  Lecture  table  experiments.  Lectures,  recitations,  laboratory  work, 
demonstrations,  and  practice  in  teaching  ;  intended  for  those  who  are  to 
become  teachers.  Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Physics  t,  or  31-1 
and  31-2,  and  31-4.   Hours  to  be  arranged.   Counting  as  three  term  hours,  (s) 

Professor  H.  G.  Chase 

Note.  Courses  numbered  31-1  and  over  are  intended  primarily  for  En- 
gineers. 

34  CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Durkee  and  Assistant  Professor  Cobb 

The  work  in  the  department  begins  with  Chemistry  1,  which 
is  open  for  election  by  the  students  of  the  courses  in  liberal 
arts,  and  is  required  of  engineering  students  in  their  second 
year.  The  instruction  is  by  means  of  lectures,  recitations,  and 
laboratory  work.  The  lectures,  illustrated  with  numerous  ex- 
periments, are  intended  to  give  a  thorough  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  theoretical  and  descriptive  inorganic  chemistry,  includ- 
ing a  brief  account  of  the  chemistry  of  the  carbon  compounds 
and  the  principal  technical  processes.  One-half  of  the  time 
devoted  to  this  subject  is  given  to  practical  work  in  the  labora- 
tory, and  the  student  has  an  opportunity  to  verify  some  of  the; 
chemical  theories,  and  to  become  familiar  with  substances  and 
their  chemical  behavior.  The  lectures  are  supplemented  with 
recitations  and  written  exercises.    An  opportunity  to  continue 
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he  study  of  theoretical  and  advanced  inorganic  chemistry  is 
fforded  by  subject  1 1,  a  course  of  lectures  with  laboratory  prac- 
ice,  in  which  simple  physical  and  chemical  measurements  are 
Inade. 

!  The  instruction  in  qualitative  analysis  is  given  through  a 
-ear,  in  two  subjects  (2  and  3),  taught  in  part  by  lectures  and 
ecitations,  but  mainly  by  work  in  the  laboratory.  During  the 
.dvanced  course  the  student  is  required  to  analyze  correctly 
Hoys,  mixtures  of  salts,  minerals,  slags,  and  other  metal- 
urgical  products.  Quantitative  analysis  is  taught  for  the  most 
)art  in  the  laboratory,  and  is  designed  to  give  the  student 
he  theoretical  knowledge  and  skill  in  manipulation  which  are 
iiecessary  for  success  in  this  kind  of  work.  In  subject  4  the 
;tudent  is  required  to  analyze  the  simpler  salts,  alloys,  and 
ninerals.  In  subject  5  water  and  the  more  complicated  miner- 
ds,  ores,  and  commercial  and  food  products  are  analyzed.  Or- 
ganic analysis  is  included  in  subject  5.  Technical  gas  analysis 
subject  9)  is  taught  by  lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The 
3rsat,  Hempel,  and  Elliott  systems  are  used.  Assaying  (sub- 
ject 7)  is  adapted  to  familiarizing  the  student  with  the  practical 
methods  and  theory  of  sampling  and  assaying  gold  and  silver 
ores.  The  above  subjects  cover  a  comprehensive  study  of  ana- 
ytic  chemistry,  and  are  intended  to  give  the  student  such  thor- 
ough theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  as  to  prepare  him  for 
inalytical  work  of  almost  any  description.  Metallurgy  (subject 
3)  is  intended  to  give  the  student  some  of  the  more  important 
methods  of  extracting  gold  and  silver  from  ores.  It  should  be 
:aken  after  or  in  connection  with  Fire  Assay  (subject  7).  The 
metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel  is  an  alternative. 

The  work  in  organic  chemistry  consists  of  a  course  of  experi- 
mental lectures,  together  with  recitations  and  laboratory  work, 
which  are  designed  to  cover  the  general  principles  and  methods, 
ind  include  a  description  of  the  most  important  organic  com- 
pounds. The  laboratory  practice  in  organic  chemistry  will  be 
carried  on  in  connection  with  subject  10,  and  will  include  the 
preparation  of  many  typical  compounds. 
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In  Chemistry  12,  opportunity  will  be  given  advanced  students, 
uuder  the  direction  of  instructors,  for  the  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion of  chemical  subjects  and  recent  investigations. 

The  quantitative  and  organic  laboratories  are  open  from  nine 
to  five  o'clock  daily,  Saturday  afternoons  excepted. 

SUBJECTS 

I.  General  Chemistry.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work. 
T  J  TT  7,  S  1,  2,  j.    Counting  as  six  term  hours. 

Professor  Durkee,  Assistant  Professor  Cobb 
Dr.  Mueller  and  Assistants 
35-2.    Qualitative  Analysis.    Basic  analysis.    Lectures,  laboratory  work 
and  recitations.  T  J  MWF  6,  7;  or  MW 1,  2.3.   (f)  Counting  as  two  term 
hours.  Professor  Durkee,  Dr.  Mueller,  and  Assistants 

35-3.  Qualitative  Analysis.  Acids,  analysis  of  salts,  commercial  and 
natural  products.  Lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  recitations.  T  J  MWF 
6,7;  or  MW  1,  2,  3.  (s)  Counting  as  two  term  hours.  Dr.  Mueller 

4.  Quantitative  Analysis.  Gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis ;  an- 
alysis of  minerals.    Lectures  and  laboratory  work.    T  J    TTS  /,  2, 3. 

Counting  as  six  term  hours.  Professor  Durkee 

5.  Quantitative  Analysis  (advanced  course).  Analysis  of  minerals,  ores, 
water,  food  products,  organic  analysis.  Laboratory  work.  T  J  TTS 
1,  2,  j.    Counting  as  six  term  hours.  Professor  Durkee 

7.  Fire  Assay.    Open  to  students  who  have  taken  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  (s)    Counting  as  two  term  hours. 

Professor  Durkee 

8.  Metallurgy  of  Gold  and  Silver.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory 
work.  Chemistry  8  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Chemistry  I. 
Metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel  is  alternative.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
(s)  Counting  as  two  ter?n  hours.  Professor  Durkee 

9.  Gas  Analysis.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Chemistry  9  is  open 
to  students  who  have  taken  Chemistry  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged, (f)    Counting  as  one  term  hour.  Professor  Durkee 

35-10.  Organic  Chemistry.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work, 
Chemistry   10  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Chemistry  1.     T  J 

TTS  3.  Three  hours  of  laboratory  ivorh,  to  be  arranged.  Counting  as 
eight  term  hours.  Assistant  Professor  Cobi* 

II.  Theoretical  and  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Lectures,  recita- 
tions, and  laboratory  work.    Chemistry  1 1  is  open  to  students  who  have 
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:aken  Chemistry  I,  2,  and  4.  T  J  WF 5.  Two  hours  of  laboratory  work, 
'0  be  arranged.    Counting  as  six  term  hours. 

Assistant  Professor  Cobb 
12.    Discussion  of  Chemical  Subjects  and  Recent  Investigations.  One 
hour  a  week.       Professor  Durkee  and  Assistant  Professor  Cobb 

17.  Applied  Chemistry.  A  course  dealing  with  the  most  important 
applications  of  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry  to  manufacturing  purposes, 
,uch  as  the  production  of  sulphuric  acid,  soda,  illuminating  gas,  and  sugar. 
Lectures,  visits  to  plants,  text-book  work,  and  recitations.  Three  periods  a 
veek  for  the  year,  two  lectures  or  recitations  and  one  three-hour  laboratory 
period,  counting  as  six  term  hours.  Professor  Durkee 

16.  Thesis.  Investigation  of  a  problem  in  Inorganic,  Organic,  or  Tech- 
nical Chemistry.  Open  to  students  of  A.B.  and  Science  Courses  who  have 
satisfactorily  completed  Chemistry  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  10.  Nine  laboratory 
hours  a  week  for  the  year,  to  be  arranged.    Counting  as  six  term  hours. 

Professor  Durkee  and  Assistant  Professor  Cobb 

19.  Chemistry.  This  course  is  primarily  intended  to  enable  the  students 
:o  acquire  facility  in  reading  chemical  German.  The  work  consists  of  reci- 
tations and  special  reports  on  assigned  subjects.  These  assignments  are 
:hiefly  to  articles  in  the  German  chemical  journals.  Open  to  Juniors  and 
Seniors,  candidates  for  A.  B.  or  B.  S.,  taking  chemistry  as  a  major  subject, 
vho  have  had  not  less  than  two  years  of  college  German  or  its  equivalent. 
Three  hours,  to  be  arranged,    (f)  Assistant  Professor  Cobb 

44  BIOLOGY 

Professor  Kingsley  and  Assistant  Professor  Lambert 

Instruction  in  biology  is  given  both  by  lectures  and  by  lab- 
oratory work,  the  object  being  to  impart  the  scientific  method  of 
,vork  and  thought  rather  than  to  cram  the  student  with  a  large 
lumber  of  unimportant  facts.  In  the  laboratory,  sixty-four 
lours  of  work-for  each  half-year  is  the  minimum,  but  mere  time 
;ervice  is  not  sufficient :  a  certain  series  of  forms  must  be 
studied,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructors. 

Biology  1  is  intended  for  those  who  wish  to  take  but  a  single 
/ear  of  work  in  this  department.  Major  students,  and  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  General  Science 
pr  the  Medical  Preparatory  Course,  will  take  Biology  2  and  3  in 
ts  place.  Special  students,  coming  for  a  single  year  before  en- 
tering the  Medical  School,  will  take  Biology  3. 
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By  special  arrangement  with  the  instructor,  additional  work 
may  be  done  in  connection  with  Biology  2  and  3,  and  corres- 
ponding credit  will  be  given.  Intention  of  doing  such  work 
must  be  indicated  at  the  time  of  registration,  and  the  student 
must  also  attain  grade  B  in  order  to  obtain  such  credit. 

Three  of  the  subjects  in  this  department  (4M,  5M,  and  9)  are 
given  at  the  Medical  School,  416-430  Huntington  Avenue, 
Boston.  These  subjects  may  be  taken  by  candidates  for  the 
bachelor's  degree,  and  in  this  way  students  contemplating  the 
study  of  medicine  may  anticipate  one  year  of  their  professional 
course.  Those  who  wish  these  subjects  to  count  for  the  bache- 
lor's degree  must  have  previously  taken  at  least  Biology  3. 

There  are  three  well-lighted  laboratories,  furnished  with  every 
requisite  for  good  work,  including  microscopes,  microtomes, 
reagents,  and  abundant  material  for  illustration  and  dissec- 
tion. There  is  also  a  department  library  containing  more  than 
3,300  volumes  and  over  8,000  pamphlets  and  parts  of  volumes, 
while  the  college  library  contains  the  proceedings  of  many 
learned  societies,  both  American  and  foreign.  Besides  these, 
proximity  to  Boston  and  Cambridge  gives  easy  access  to 
library  facilities  unequaled  in  any  other  part  of  America. 
There  is  required  from  all  students  taking  laboratory  subjects 
a  laboratory  fee  of  two-dollars-and-a-half  a  term  for  each  sub- 
ject, payable  in  advance. 


SUBJECTS 

1.  General  Biology.  Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work,  to 
be  arranged.    Counting  as  six  term  hours. 

Professor  Kingsley,  Mr.  Danforth  and  Mr.  Chapman 

[2.  Morphology  of  Invertebrates.  Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of 
laboratory  work,  to  be  arranged.     Counting  as  six  term  hours. 

Professor  Kingsley] 

Biology  2  will  be  given  in  191 1-12. 

3.  Morphology  of  Vertebrates.  Continuation  of  Biology  2.  Two  lec- 
tures and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work,  to  be  arranged.  Counting  as  six 
term  hours.  Professor  Kingsley 

Biology  3  will  not  be  given  in  1911-12. 
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IM.  Human  and  Comparative  Physiology.  Lectures,  recitations,  con- 
ences,  and  laboratory  work.    Hours  and  credit  to  be  arranged,  (s) 

Professor  Dearborn 
Biology  4M  is  given  at  the  Tufts  Medical  School,  Boston. 
jM.     Histology,  Medical.    Lectures,   quizzes,   and   laboratory  work. 
mrs  and  credit  to  be  arranged,  (f) 

Professor  Bates  and  Dr.  Winslow 
Biology  5M  is  given  at  the  Tufts  Medical  School,  Boston. 
5.    Systematic  Zoology.     Laboratory  work  in  the  identification  and 
ssification  of  specimens.    Counting  as  three  term  hours,  (f)  or  (s) 

Professor  Kingsley 
Biology  6  requires  ability  to  read  French  and  German. 
[7.    Botany.    Lectures    and  laboratory  work.    Hours  to  be  arranged, 
unting  as  six  term  hours.  Assistant  Professor  Lambert] 

Biology  7  may  be  expected  in  1911-12. 

8.  Special  Work.  The  investigation  of  some  problem.  Three  hours 
more  of  credit,  at  the  rate  of  thirty-tzvo  hours  of  laboratory  work  for  one 
ur  of  credit.  Professor  Kingsley 

Human  Anatomy.  Lectures,  quizzes,  and  dissection.  Hours  and 
dit  to  be  arranged. 

Biology  9  is  given  at  the  Tufts  Medical  School,  Boston.  (f) 

Professor  H.  H.  Germain 

54  GEOLOGY 

Professor  Lane 
The  subjects  offered  in  the  department  of  Geology  do  not 
m  a  sequence,  but  are  intended  to  give  different  classes  of 
idents  that  knowledge  of  geology  and  mineralogy  which  they 
•ad.  In  all  cases,  they  aim  to  include  some  real  grasp  upon 
fc  structure  and  history  of  the  earth,  the  problems  presented 
the  study  thereof,  and  the  modes  of  attack  upon  those  prob- 
es. The  first  subject  (Geology  1)  is  introductory,  open  to  all, 
j  i  intended  primarily  for  those  who  have  had  no  previous 
kk  in  science. 

j  The  illustrative  collections  in  these  lines  are  ample.  Besides 
;  libition  specimens  in  the  Barnum  Museum,  there  is  a  work- 
^  collection  illustrating  mineralogy,  lithology,  and  dynamical 
1  historical  geology.  These  are  supplemented  with  maps, 
| grams,  photographs,  and  lantern  slides.    The  work  in  each 
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subject  consists  of  lectures  and  recitations,  together  with  wor 
in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  field.  Excursions  are  taken  t 
neighboring  points  that  illustrate  certain  phenomena.  Tuft 
College  is  well  placed  for  field  work  and  for  the  study  of  variou 
natural  processes.  The  laboratory  fees  are  four  dollars  fo 
each  subject  in  mineralogy,  and  two  dollars  in  geology. 

SUBJECTS 

[i.    Physical  Geology  and  Geography.    Lectures  and  recitations  ;  labor; 
tory  and  field  work.    Three  hours,  to  be  arranged,  (s)  Professor  Lane 
Geology  i  may  be  given  in  1911-12. 

2.  General  and  Economic  Geology.  Lectures,  recitations,  laborator 
and  field  work,  six  hours  a  week ;  open  to  students  who  have  take 
Physics  1,  Mathematics  3,  and  Chemistry  1.      Three  hours,  to  be  arranges 

Professor  Lan 

[3.  Mathematical  Problems  presented  to  geologists.  Conferences  ant 
critical  reading  of  selected  papers  and  original  work.  Mathematics  4  mus 
precede  Geology  3  ;  Mathematics  6  must  precede  or  accompany  it.  Thu 
hoars,  to  be  arranged.  Professor  Lane 

Geology  3  may  be  given  in  1911-12. 

[4.  Field  Geology.  Conference, one  hour;  field  work, six  hours  a  week 
open  to  students  who  have  taken  Geology  2.    First  part  of  first  and  lai 

part  of  second  half-year.    Counting  as  three  term  hours. 

Professor  Lanj 

64  MINERALOGY 

1.  Mineralogy  and  Lithology.  Recitations  (Pirrson)  two  hours;  lab 
ratory,  four  hours  a  week ;  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Chemisti 
1.    Three  hours,  to  be  arranged,  (f)  Professor  Lan 

Mineralogy  1  alone  may  be  of  use  to  civil  and  structural  engineers,  bi 
those  who  are  looking  to  mining  or  chemical  engineering  should  take  bo 
courses,  if  any. 

2.  Crystallography  and  Descriptive  Mineralogy.  Open  to  studeni 
who  have  taken  Mineralogy  1.  Two  lectures  and  four  hours  laborato 
work,  to  be  arranged.    Counting  as  three  term  hours,  (s)  Professor  Lan 

DRAWING  AND  ENGINEERING 

Subjects  in  Drawing,  and  in  Civil,  Structural,  Mechanical,  ar 
Electrical  Engineering,  are  open  to  competent  students  who  a! 
not  looking  for  a  technical  course.  For  a  list  of  those  subjec 
the  hours,  and  the  preparation  required,  consult  the  announc 
ment  of  the  Engineering  School. 
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THEOLOGY 

All  the  subjects  offered  in  the  Theological  School  are  open 
•  election  by  qualified  students  in  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts, 
or  details  see  the  announcement  of  the  Crane  Theological 
chool. 

38  MUSIC 

Professor  Lewis 
The  department  of  Music  offers  opportunities  to  gain  a  knowl- 
Ige  of  musical  history  and  of  the  principles  of  composition, 
>  a  basis  for  practical  work  in  music  or  in  musical  criticism, 
he  subjects,  Elements  of  Theory,  Harmony,  General  History 
:  Music,  and  Musical  Appreciation  may  well  be  taken,  how- 
ler,  by  students  who  have  no  intention  of  preparing  themselves 
>r  professional  work  in  the  art. 

SUBJECTS 

9.  Musical  Appreciation,  Elementary.  Systematic  studies  in  musical 
sentials  from  the  listener's  standpoint.    Three  hours,  to  be  arranged,  (f) 

Professor  Lewis 

For  Music  9  no  technical  preparation  is  requisite,  but  ability  to  recog- 
ze  a  melody  is  presupposed.  Ability  to  follow  a  piano  score  is  very 
lpf  ul.  Outside  reading  and  laboratory  study  with  automatic  instruments 
2  required. 

10.  Musical  Appreciation,  Intermediate.  A  continuation  of  Music  9. 
''/ree  hours,  to  be  arranged,  (s)  Professor  Lewis 

11.  Elements  of  Theory.  Lectures,  practice,  and  analysis,  with  various 
'':t-books  for  reference.     Three  hours,  to  be  arranged,  (f) 

Professor  Lewis] 

[  Jnly  acquaintance  with  musical  notation  and  with  the  piano  keyboard 
-  equired.    Music  1  is  introductory  to  Music  21. 

21.    Harmony.  Lectures  and  practical  work,  based  on  Chadwick's  Man- 
of  Harmony ;   collateral  reading  on  biography  and  theory.-  Three 
krs,  to  be  arranged,  (s)  Professor  Lewis] 

2.    Advanced  Harmony  and  Elementary  Counterpoint.    A  continua- 
t  1  of  Music  21.    Three  hours,  to  be  arranged,  (f)        Professor  Lewis 
full  equivalent   of   Music  21    must   have  been  done  by  students 
tup  wish  to  begin  their  college  work  with  Music  22. 

!  3.  Sight-reading  in  Song,  and  Harmonic  Analysis.  Three  hours,  to  be 
\  inged.  (s)  Professor  Lewis] 
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Only  those  who  have  finished  Music  22  may  take  Music  3.  The  har 
monic  analysis  begun  in  Music  22  is  continued,  with  special  attention  t< 
the  more  difficult  problems  of  modern  music.  Harmonic  Analysis,  by  E 
Cutter,  and  Melodia,  by  Cole  and  Lewis,  are  the  text-books. 

24.  Counterpoint.  Lectures  and  practical  work,  based  on  the  manual 
of  Goetschius,  Spalding,  and  others ;  collateral  reading  on  biograph 
and  theory.     Three  hours,  to  be  arranged,  (s)  Professor  Lewi 

Laboratory  work  with  the  automatic  instruments  is  required. 

[6.  General  History  of  Music,  from  the  earnest  times  to  the  presen 
day,  with  special  attention  to  the  period  since  the  death  of  Palestriny 
Lectures,  with  various  treatises  for  reference.  Three  hours,  to  be  arranged 
(s)  Professor  Lewis 

25.  Studies  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects:  Canon,  Fugue 
Orchestration,  Form,  Free  composition,  Musical  History,  Musical  Criti 
cism.    Three  hours,  to  be  arranged.  Professor  Lewi: 

The  studies  may  be  directed  by  lectures,  or  may  consist  of  individual 
work  of  students  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor.  Requirement' 
as  to  previous  studies  in  Music  and  in  foreign  languages  will  be  given  or 
application  to  the  instructor. 

48  THE  FINE  ARTS 

Professor  Whittemore 
The  department  of  the  Fine  Arts  stands  collaterally  with  litera 
ture  and  music — offering  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  th 
history  of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  the  minor  art! 
The  subjects  given  are  open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Senior? 

[2.    The  Fine  Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages.    T  J  MWF  4.  (f) 

Professor  Whittemori 

[3.    The  Fine  Arts  of  the  Renaissance.    T  J  MWF  4.  (s) 

Professor-  Whittemor: 

4.  The  Fine  Arts  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Greece.  T  J  MWF 4.  (f). 

Professor  Whittemoi 

5.  The  Fine  Arts  of  China,  Japan,  India,  and  the  nearer  Orien 
T  J  TTS  4.    (s)  Professor  Whittkm<> 

88  PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

Dr.  Martin 

The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  secure  the  interest  and  p;| 
ticipation  of  the  students  in  such  exercises  and  training  as  ; 
Students  need  for  corrective,  hygienic,  and  recreative  purpose  • 
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The  objects  of  the  work  are  a  healthy  body,  erect  carriage,  self- 
:ontrol,  fearlessness,  muscular  CQ-ordination,  and  symmetrical 
development.  These  objects  are  accomplished  by  regular  class 
exercises  in  the  gymnasium  during  the  winter,  by  optional  work 
ifter  the  class  hours,  and  by  out-door  work  in  the  fall  and  spring, 
when  the  weather  is  suitable. 

Physical  measurements  and  strength  tests  of  all  students 
ire  taken  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  gymnasium  course, 
md  also  at  such  other  times  as  seem  necessary.  These  form 
:he  basis  of  comparison  of  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  stu- 
dent, and  determine  the  character  and  amount  of  exercise  neces- 
sary to  overcome  marked  deficiencies,  irregular  development,  or 
such  deformities  as  may  be  benefited  by  physical  exercise.  The 
Freshmen  will  be  given  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  hygiene  of 
diet,  bathing,  exercise,  study,  and  recreation.  Students  may 
ilso  receive  personal  advice  with  reference  to  habits  of  life. 
Regular  exercise,  —  consisting  of  calisthenics,  Swedish  work, 
Indian  club,  wand,  and  dumb-bell  drills,  and  the  principles  of 
leavy  gymnastics,  —  as  well  as  games  and  in-door  and  out-door 
ithletics,  is  required  two  hours  a  week,  from  October  to  May, 
)f  all  undergraduate  students,  for  the  first  two  years  following 
entrance.  Participation  in  any  one  of  the  organized  sports  may 
)e  substituted  for  the  required  work,  for  the  time  in  which  that 
port  is  practiced.  The  work  is  optional  the  remaining  years 
)f  the  course. 

I  The  intention  of  the  department  is  to  make  physical  training 
»f  such  character  that  the  weakest  as  well  as  the  strongest  can 
Engage  in  it  with  profit. 

ELECTIVE  PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

An  advanced  course,  including  theory  and  practice.  Hy- 
iene,  elementary  anatomy,  physiology,  first  aid ;  the  teaching 
f  gymnastics,  graduation  of  exercises,  gymnasium  manage- 
ment; advanced  drills  and  apparatus  work.    Lectures,  two 
ours  a  week  (f)  ;  drills,  two  hours  a  week  (f)  and  (s).  Count- 
ing as  three  term  hours. 
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Faculty  of  the  Engineering  School 


Residence* 

FREDERICK  W.  HAMILTON,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President, 

8  Professors  Row 

GARDNER  C.  ANTHONY,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  Dean  .  .  14  Professors  Row 

Professor  of  Technical  Drawing.     Acting  Head  of  Department  of 
Mechanical  Engineering 

PHILIP  M.  HAYDEN,  A.B.,  Secretary  Dean  Hall,  6 

Professor  of  French  and  Registrar 

CHARLES  E.  FAY,  A.M.,  Litt.D  92  Professors  Row 

Wade  Professor  of  Modem  Languages 

WILLIAM  L.  HOOPER,  A.M.,  Ph.D  124  Professors  Row 

Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

ALFRED  C.  LANE,  A.M.,  Ph.D.    1775  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge 

Pearson  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy 

FRANK  B.  SANBORN,  C.E.,  M.S.  .  .  8  Buena  Vista  Park,  Cambridge 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

FRANK  W.  DURKEE,  A.M  38  Professors  Row 

Professor  of  Inorganic  Chemistry 

EDWARD  H.  ROCKWELL,  S.B.  ...  133  Powder  House  Boulevard, 
Professor  of  Strtictitral  Engineering  W.  Somerville 

CHARLES  H.  CHASE,  S.B  39  Lincoln  St.,  Stoneham 

I  Professor  of  Steam  Engineer ing 

HARRY  G.  CHASE,  B.S  37  Sawyer  Avenue 

':         Professor  of  Physics 

SAMUEL  C.  EARLE,  A.M  45  Sawyer  Avenue 

I  Professor  of  English 

I     '  '  '  1 

;  HENRY  C.  METCALF,  A.B.,  Ph.D.  .  .  31  Sheffield  Road,  Winchester 

fackson  Professor  of  Political  Science 

I   FRANK  G.  WREN,  A.M  65  Talbot  Avenue 

Walker  Professor  of  Mathematics 

]f  SAMUEL  L.  CONNER,  B.S  10  Fairmount  St. 

Instructor  in  Railroad  Etigineering 

*The  post  office  address  is  Tufts  College,  Mass.,  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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WILLIAM  R.  RANSOM,  A.M  29  Sawyer  Avenue 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

WILLIAM  H.  REED,  Jr.,  A.M  81  Walnut  Ave.,  Roxbury 

Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

CARLETON  A.  WHEELER,  A.M.     .  .  14  Kirkland  Place,  Cambridge 

Instructor  in  Mode?-n  Languages 

GEORGE  F.  ASHLEY  47  Avon  St.,  Somerville 

Assistant  Professor  of  Technical  Drawing 

ERNEST  R.  GREENE,  A.M.  18  Prentiss  St.,  Cambridge 

Instructor  in  Modern  Languages 

EDWIN  B.  ROLLINS,  B.S  38  Capen  St. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

CHARLES  E.  STEWART,  S.B  389  Boston  Ave. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanic  Arts 

JAMES  I.  TUCKER,  B.S.,  LL.B   45  Sawyer  Avenue 

Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

HOWARD  H.  CARROLL,  S.B.    ...  15  Windermere  Park,  Arlington 

Instructor  in  Technical  Dratving 

PHILIP  H.  COBB,  A.B.,  Ph.D  Dean  Hall,  5 

Assistant  Professor  of  Organic  and  Physical  Chemistry 

HERBERT  M.  MORLEY,  B.S.,  M.S  Talbot  Ave. 

Instructor  in  Physics 

MELVILLE  S.  MUNRO,  B.S  101  Talbot  Avenue 

Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering 

FRANK  E.  SEAVEY,  A.B  East,  10 

Instructor  hi  English 

RICHARD  C.  SMITH,  B.S  15  Warren  St.,  W.  Medford 

Instructor  in  Structural  Engineering 

ALEXANDER  DILLINGHAM,  A.M.     .  .  10  Dow  St.,  W.  Somerville 

Instructor  in  Mathematics 

WARD  C.  PRIEST,  A.B  Dean  Hall,  3 

Instructor  in  Physics 

HOWARD  J.  SAVAGE,  A.M  Dean  Hall,  1 

/ a  1  tractor  in  English 

CARL  I,  SVENSEN,  B.S  46  Hillsdale  Road 

/  its  true  tor  in  Mechanical  Engineering 
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CONRAD  A.  ADAMS,  B.S  101  Talbot  Ave. 

Instructor  in  Mechanic  Arts 

OSCAR  MARTIN,  M.D  West,  7 

Instructor  in  Physical  Training  and  Director  of  the  Gymnasium 

OTHER  OFFICERS 

EUGENE  E.  SHEPARD  W.  Medford 

Bursar 

FRED  W.  SEAVEY  37  Capen  St. 

Assistant  in  the  Office  of  the  Dean 

FREDERIC  A.  BRUCE  136  Curtis  St. 

Superintendent  of  Buildings 


COMMITTEE  ON  PROMOTIONS 

Dean  Anthony,  Chairman  ;  Professors  Hooper,  Durkee,  Rockwell,  and 
Stewart. 

COMMITTEE  ON  CURRICULUM 

Dean  Anthony,  Chairman ;  Professors  Hooper,  Sanborn,  Durkee, 
Rockwell,  C.  H.  Chase,  and  Earle. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


The  School  offers  courses  in  Civil  Engineering,  Struc- 
tural Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Electrical 
Engineering,  and  Chemical  Engineering,  each  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  requiring  four  years  of 
study. 

While  much  of  the  instruction  is  of  a  technical  character 
relating  to  the  several  branches  of  engineering,  the  first  aim  of 
the  School  is  toward  a  broad  intellectual  development,  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  duties  of  the  educated  man.  An  effective 
correlation  of  the  subjects  serves  to  promote  a  great  degree  of 
unity  and  to  secure  an  educational  result  both  scientific  and 
cultural. 

During  the  first  two  years  the  course  of  study  is  prescribed, 
being  the  same  for  all  departments,  and  the  only  electives  per- 
mitted are  in  English  and  Modern  Languages.  The  importance 
of  developing  the  power  to  write  clear  and  concise  English  is 
emphasized  by  correlating  this  subject  with  the  work  of  other 
departments,  thus  making  it  as  much  a  fundamental  for  techni- 
cal training  as  it  is  for  a  literary  education.  The  required 
courses  in  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Chemistry,  common  to 
every  field  of  engineering,  are  studied  during  this  period,  thus 
preparing  the  student  for  the  applied  subjects  which  characterize 
the  work  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  years.  A  thorough  course 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  Technical  Drawing  and  of  Mechanic 
Arts  is  required  in  all  departments  during  the  first  two  years. 

One  hundred  and  forty  term  hours  are  required  for  gradua- 
tion, this  being  the  equivalent  of  about  fifty-two  hours  of  work 
per  week.  One  term  hour  signifies  one  recitation  per  week  for 
one  term,  or  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  for  a  term, 
the  recitation  period  implying  two  hours  of  preparation.  A 
grade  of  ( '  or  higher  musl  be  obtained  in  at  least  70  term  hours. 
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On  the  pages  immediately  following  the  Courses  of  Instruc- 
tion will  be  found  an  index  of  the  subjects,  which  gives  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  system  of  numbering.  The  figures  follow- 
ing the  names  of  subjects  represent  the  credit  in  term  hours. 

Following  this  index  will  be  found  detailed  descriptions  of 
the  subjects  in  numerical  order. 

Permission  to  take  a  program  in  excess  of  eighteen  term 
hours,  except  when  required  by  the  curriculum,  must  be 
obtained  by  petition  to  the  Committee  on  Promotions. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


[Alike  for  all  courses.] 


First  Term 


i-i  English  .  .  . 
3-    t  French  or 

tGerman  15  or  22 
1-1    Drawing     .  .  . 
Mathematics  .  . 
Mathematics 


29-1 
29-2 


  3 

  3 

  S 

  3 

  3 

Physical  Training   ^ 

Total   17% 


29-3 
31-1 


Second  Term 


English  ....... 

tFrench  or  ) 
[German  15  or  22   J  '  ' 

Descriptive  Geometry 

Mechanic  Arts  .  .  .  . 

Mathematics  

Physics  

Physical  Training   .  . 
Total  


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
[Alike  for  all  courses.] 
First  Term  Second  Term 


21-8    Drawing    3 

29-4    Mathematics   3 

31-2    Physics   3 

31-7    Physical  Laboratory   2 

35-1    Chemistry   3 

41-3    Surveying   1 

Physical  Training   ]4 

Total   15% 

Electives 

11-  English   

13-       French   3 

German  15  or  22   3 

17-1     Spanish   3 


21-13  Mechanism   3 

29-5    Mathematics   3 

31-3    Physics   3. 

31-7    Physical  Laboratory   1 

35-1    Chemistry   3 

41  3    Surveying   2 

Physical  Training   y2 

Total  15J4 

Electives 

11-  English  

13-       French  .   3. 

German  15  or  22   3 

17-1      Spanish    3 


tAs  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  modern  language  is  dependent  on  the  preparation  of  each 
student,  definite  instruction  for  the  selection  thereof  is  given  in  the  description  of  that 
department  of  instruction. 
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CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

The  Civil  Engineering  graduates  enter  a  great  variety  of 
positions.  Their  work  may  include  municipal  engineering, 
general  surveying,  water-supplies,  sewerage,  water-powers, 
bridges,  mill  buildings,  fire  protection,  foundations,  electric 
railroads,  steam  railroads,  highways,  or  contracts  and  specifica- 
tions ;  and  these  positions  may  require  drafting,  computations, 
or  field  construction.  It  therefore  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
Department  to  qualify  its  students  for  various  fields  of  employ- 
ment. The  basis  of  instruction  is  general  engineering  educa- 
tion and  not  specialization.  In  fact  it  is  recommended  that 
those  students  who  find  that  they  would  like  to  specialize  should 
plan  to  do  so  by  a  graduate  year  of  study  after  their  four  years 
of  general  engineering  education  in  the  Civil  Engineering 
course. 

By  referring  to  the  detailed  list  of  studies  published  on  another 
page  of  this  catalogue,  it  may  be  seen,  however,  that  a  student 
can  select  for  his  Senior  year  elective  studies  and  a  thesis  which 
will  give  him  opportunity  to  devote  most  of  the  year  to  his 
chosen  field  in  railroads,  hydraulics,  or  municipal  engineering. 

In  order  that  the  student  may  observe  a  direct  application  of 
the  theory  that  he  is  studying,  the  Department  conducts  many 
laboratory  and  field  courses.  These  include  field  practice  in 
topographical  and  railroad  surveying  (for  which  the  college 
location  affords  excellent  advantages),  river  gaugings,  and  labor- 
atory tests  of  metals,  cements,  road  materials,  and  hydraulic 
appliances,  beside  trips  of  inspection,  and  tests  at  near  by  in- 
dustrial or  municipal  plants.  This  close  association  of  theory 
and  practice  adds  to  the  interest  and  progress  of  the  student. 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 


First  Term 

35-2     Qualitative  Analysis   2 

41-12    Railroad  Surveying   3 

41-40    Hydraulics   3 

45-1     Applied  Mechanics   3 

45-12    Applied  Mechanics  Laboratory  .  1 

5 1- 1      Steam  Engine   3 

81-2     Economics   3 

Total   18 

Electives 

11-  English  

14-  Mathematics  

61-3  Dynamo-Electric  Machinery  .  .  3 
64-  Mineralogy  


Second  Term 

41-13    Railroad  Engineering   3 

41-21    Highways   2 

41-43    Hydraulic  Measurements    ...  2 

45-2     Applied  Mechanics   3 

47-1      Roofs  and  Bridges   3 

47-3      Structural  Design   3 

81-2     Economics   3 

Total   19 

Electives 

1 1-  English   

14-  Mathematics  

51-3     Thermodynamics   3 


SENIOR  YEAR 

First  Term 

Railroad  Engineering  

Water  Supplies  

Structural  Mechanics  

Total  

Electives 

English  

Mathematics  

Spanish  

Chemistry  of  Road-building  Ma- 
terials   

Geodesy  

Water  Power  Engineering  .  .  . 
Civil  Engineering  Topics    .  .  . 

Structural  Design  

Dynamo-Electric  Machinery 

Mineralogy  

Economics  


(First  given  in  1911-1912) 

Second  Term 

3       41-48    Sewerage   3 

3       41-63    Contracts   3 

3      41-99   Thesis  3-5 

9  Total  q-n 

Electives 

11-  English   

14-  Mathematics  

3       1 7-1     Spanish    3 

35-18  Chemistry  of  Road-building  Ma- 

3  terials    3 

2  41-17    Railroad  Economics   3 

3  41-51  Fire  Protection  Engineering  .  .  2 

2  47-2  Theory  of  Structures   .  .  .  .  •  3 

3  47-9     Bridge  Design   2 

3       54-  Geology  

66-       Economics   .  .  ,  


SENIOR  YEAR 
First  Term 


41-14    Railroad  Engineering   3 

41-46    Water  Supplies   3 

45-3     Structural  Mechanics   3 

81-2     Economics   3 

Total   12 

Electives 

11-  English  

14-  Mathematics  

17-1     Spanish   3 

35-18    Chemistry  of  Road-building  Ma- 
terials    ....*•....  3 

41-31    Geodesy   2 

41-95    Civil  Engineering  Topics    ...  2 

47-4     Structural  Design   3 

61-3     Dynamo-Electric  Machinery  .  .  3 

'  64-  Mineralogy  


(1910-1911  only) 


Second  Term 
41-45    Hydraulic  Engineering    ....  3 
41-99   Thesis  3-5 

Total  6-8 

Electives 

11-  English  

14-  Mathematics  

17-1     Spanish    3 

35-18    Chemistry  of  Road-building  Ma- 
terials   3 

24-2  Electricity  and  Magnetism  ...  3 
41-17    Railroad  Economics  3 

41-48    Sewerage    3 

47-2     Theory  of  Structures   3 

47-9     Bridge  Design   2 

54-  Geology  

66-  Economics  

81-2     Economics   3 
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STRUCTURAL  ENGINEERING 

The  course  of  instruction  in  Structural  Engineering  is  arranged 
so  as  to  afford  the  student  a  comprehensive  training  in  the  fun- 
damentals of  civil  engineering  construction,  and  leads  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  subjects  of  the  first  two  years,  the  course  includes, 
as  prescribed  subjects,  applied  mechanics ;  testing  of  the 
materials  of  construction  ;  stresses  in  framed  structures  ;  design 
of  masonry  and  reinforced  concrete  structures  and  foundations  ; 
the  design  of  buildings  and  bridges  ;  hydraulics ;  sanitary  engi- 
neering ;  steam  engine;  railroad  surveying  and  economics.  In 
addition  to  the  prescribed  subjects,  it  is  possible  for  the  student 
to  elect  courses  in  English,  Spanish,  mineralogy,  geology, 
geodesy,  contracts,  dynamo  electric  machinery,  highways, 
hydraulic  engineering,  railroad  engineering,  and  advanced 
courses  in  mathematics. 

The  distinctive  work  of  the  course,  however,  is  based  upon 
the  principles  involved  in  the  theory  of  structures,  and  in 
their  design  and  construction.  The  study  of  this  subject 
is  commenced  at  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year  and  is 
carried  through  two  full  years  without  intermission,  partly  in 
order  to  develop  the  power  of  concentration  by  the  continued 
study  of  a  highly  mathematical  and  scientific  body  of  co-ordi- 
nated principles,  and  partly  because  these  same  principles 
happen  to  be  fundamental  and  therefore  necessary  for  a  com- 
plete understanding  of  civil  engineering  structures. 

Special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  design  by  the  student  of 
typical  structures  which  are  likely  to  be  met  in  practice.  By  this 
means  he  fixes  in  mind  the  principles  of  mechanics  and  obtains 
a  truer  perspective  of  their  application  for  stability,  safety,  and 
economy  of  construction.  The  course  is  designed  as  an  edu- 
cational preparation  not  only  for  those  who  expect  to  follow 
construction  professionally  as  engineers,  but  for  others  who 
may  eventually  be  connected  with  public  or  private  works  as 
designers,  inspectors  or  in  administrative  capacities. 
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STRUCTURAL  ENGINEERING 

JUNIOR  YEAR 
First  Term  Second  Term 


[-2     Qualitative  Analysis   2 

-12    Railroad  Surveying   3 

-40    Hydraulics   3 

;-i     Applied  Mechanics   3 

I-12    Applied  Mechanics  Laboratory  .  1 

:-i     Steam  Engine   3 

-2     Economics   3 

Total   18 

Electives 

English  

Mathematics  

-3     Dynamo-Electric  Machinery  .  .  3 


41-43  Hydraulic  Measurements   ...  2 

45-2     Applied  Mechanics   3 

47-1      Roofs  and  Bridges   3 

47-3      Structural  Design   3 

81-2      Economics   3 

Total   14: 

Electives 

11-       English     .  .  

14-  Mathematics  

24-2  Electricity  and  Magnetism  ....  3 

41-13    Railroad  Engineering   3 

41-21    Highways    2 

51-3     Thermodynamics   3 

51-13  Mechanics  of  Machinery    ...  3 


SENIOR  YEAR  (First  given  in  1911-1912) 


First  Term 


-46    Water  Supplies   3 

;-3     Structural  Mechanics   3 

'-4     Structural  Design   3 

'-95    Structural  Topics  and  Reports  .  2 

Total   11 

Electives 

English  

\-  Mathematics  

-1     Spanish   3 

-14    Railroad  Engineering   3 

-31    Geodesy   2 

-47    Water  Power  Engineering  ...  3 

-3     Dynamo- Electric  Machinery  .  .  3 

Mineralogy  

Economics  


Second  Term 


47-2     Theory  of  Structures   3 

47-9     Bridge  Design   2 

47-99    Thesis   3-5 

Total  8-10 

Electives 

11-  English  

14-  Mathematics  

1 7-1      Spanish   3 

41-17    Railroad  Economics   3 

41-48    Sewerage    3 

41-51  Fire  Protection  Engineering  .  .  2 

41-63    Contracts   3 

54-  Geology  

66-  Economics  


SENIOR  YEAR 
First  Term 


-46   Water  Supplies   3 

j-3     Structural  Mechanics   3 

-4     Structural  Design   3 

J -2     Economics   3 

Total   12 

•  Electives 

English  

Mathematics  

ijj-i     Spanish   3 

-14    Railroad  Engineering   3 

j-31    Geodesy   2 

r-95    Structural  Topics  and  Reports  .  2 

J-3     Dynamo-Electric  Machinery  .  .  3 

:  -  Mineralogy  


(1910-1911  only) 

Second  Term 


41-45  Hydraulic  Engineering   ....  3 

47-2  Theory  of  Structures   3 

47-9  Bridge  Design   2 

47-99  Thesis   3-5 

Total  1 1-13 

Electives 

11-  English  

14-  Mathematics  

17-1  Spanish    3 

41-17  Railroad  Economics   3 

41-48  Sewerage    3 

54-  Geology  

66-5  Economics   3 

66-16  Economics   3 

81-2  Economics  •   3 
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MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

The  course  of  instruction  in  mechanical  engineering  relates 
particularly  to  the  generation  and  transmission  of  power  ;  the 
design  and  construction  of  machinery ;  the  economics  of  pro- 
duction and  labor. 

The  subject  of  steam  is  begun  with  the  Junior  year  and  con- 
tinued through  the  Senior  year,  giving  full  consideration  to  the 
mechanical  theory  of  heat  and  the  properties  of  steam  and 
gases,  based  on  the  preparatory  courses  in  physics  and  chem- 
istry. It  comprises  the  study  of  steam  engines  and  boilers, 
together  with  their  auxiliaries,  by  text  book,  laboratory  tests, 
and  design.  Gas  producers,  gas  engines,  and  turbines  are  also 
given  the  attention  which  their  importance  demands.  Both 
required  and  elective  courses  in  Electricity  are  given  at  the 
same  time,  thus  giving  the  student  a  comprehensive  treat- 
ment of  the  power  problem. 

The  subject  of  mechanism  is  introduced  in  the  Sophomore 
year  and  followed  by  the  mechanics  and  dynamics  of  machinery 
in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years.  These  courses  are  paralleled 
by  laboratory  practice  and  a  thorough  training  in  applied 
mechanics  and  the  testing  of  materials.  The  courses  in  design 
are  closely  correlated  with  the  development  of  theory,  and  sup- 
plemented by  shop  practice  and  many  inspection  trips  to  the 
industrial  plants  in  the  vicinity, 

The  third  and  equally  important  division  of  this  course  is  the 
consideration  of  problems  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  machin- 
ery. This  comprises  the  economic  methods  of  production,  and 
the  consideration  of  labor  problems.  These  subjects  will  be 
presented  to  the  prospective  engineer  in  such  form  as  to  enable 
him  to  comprehend  their  importance  and  the  principles  involved 

The  graduate  of  an  engineering  school  must  inevitably  lacl 
the  mature  judgment  which  can  be  gained  only  through  the 
experience  of  the  practicing  engineer,  but  he  should  havel 
acquired  the  fundamentals  for  sound  reasoning,  precision  in  ex1 
pression,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  and  dutie: 
of  the  professional  engineer. 
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MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 


JUNIOR 

First  Term 


-8     Mechanic  Arts   3 

-2     Qualitative  Analysis   2 

-1     Applied  Mechanics   3 

-12    Applied  Mechanics  Laboratory  .  1 

-1      Steam  Engine   3 

-2     Economics   3 

Total   15 

Ele  dives 

English   

Mathematics  

-1     Electrical  Laboratory   2 

-3     Dynamo-Electric  Machinery  .  .  3 


YEAR 

Second  Term 


41-40    Hydraulics   3 

45-2     Applied  Mechanics   3 

51-3     Thermodynamics   3 

51-13  Mechanics  of  Machinery    ...  3 

51-21  Mechanical  Engineering  Lab.  .  2 

81-2     Economics   3 

Total   17 

Electives 

11-  English  

14-  Mathematics  

24-2  Electricity  and  Magnetism  ...  3 

61-2  Electrical  Laboratory  ...      .  2 

61-5  Alt.  Current  Machinery  ....  3 


SENIOR  YEAR    (First  given  in  1911-1912) 


First  Term 
Engine  Design 

Mech.  Engineering  Problems 
Dynamics  of  Machinery  .  .  . 

Machine  Design  

Mechanical  Engineering  Lab. 
Total  

Electives 

English  

Mathematics  

Water  Power  Engineering  .  . 
Structural  Mechanics  .... 
Mech.  Engineering  Topics  .  . 
Dynamo-Electric  Machinery  . 
Dynamo  Design  D.  C  .  .  .  . 
Economics  


5 1-8 
51-") 
51-28 

5i-99 


11- 

14- 

4i-5i 

41-63 

61-5 

66- 


Second  Term 


Power  Plant  Design  .  .  . 
Production  Engineering  .  . 
Mechanical  Engineering  Lab 

Thesis  

Industrial  Engineering  . 
Total  


Electives 

English   

Mathematics  

Fire  Protection  Engineering  . 

Contracts   

Alt.  Current  Machinery  .  .  . 
Economics  


3 
3 
3 
3-5 
3 

i-17 


SENIOR  YEAR 

i  22A  Machine  Design   3 

,7     Engine  Design   3 

\  26    Mechanical  Engineering  Lab.   .  3 

2     Economics   3 

Total   12 

Electives 

!  English  

•  Mathematics  

'46   Water  Supplies   3 

j     Structural  Mechanics   3 

11    Mech.  Engineering  Problems    .  2 

95    Mech.  Engineering  Topics  .  .  .  2 

JH     Alt.  Current  Machinery   ....  3 

I  21    Dynamo  Design  D.  C   3 


(1910-1911  only) 


41-45    Hydraulic  Engineering   ....  2 

51-8     Power  Plant  Design    3 

51-23    Mechanical  Engineering  Lab.  .  3 

51-99   Thesis   3-5 

Total  11-13 

Electives 

11-  English  

14-  Mathematics  

61-6     Alt.  Current  Machinery  ....  3 

66-5     Economics   3 

66-16    Economics   3 

81-2     Economics   3 
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ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  lay  a  broad  foundation  of  Elec- 
trical Science  upon  which  the  future  technical  attainments  of 
the  electrical  engineer  may  rest. 

The  purely  electrical  work  extends  throughout  the  junior 
and  senior  years ;  that  in  the  junior  year  being  devoted  to  the 
more  elementary  theory,  and  the  practice  of  the  simpler  tests 
and  measurements,  while  that  in  the  senior  year  is  largely 
directed  to  the  more  advanced  study  of  alternating  currents  and 
electrical  machinery  and  to  the  more  complicated  tests  of  the 
alternating  current  and  dynamo  laboratories,  and  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  general  problems  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

Throughout  the  course  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  numeri- 
cal solution  of  electrical  problems,  as  it  is  believed  that  in  no 
other  way  can  theory  and  principles  be  so  quickly  and  so 
clearly  comprehended.  A  considerable  amount  of  time  is 
given  to  the  design  of  electrical  apparatus  and  machinery  and 
many  students  during  their  course  construct  or  assist  in  the 
construction  of  some  instrument  or  piece  of  electrical  machin- 
ery of  commercial  finish  and  dimensions. 

The  graduates  of  this  course  are  advised  to  spend  a  couple 
of  years  in  the  apprenticeship  courses  or  testing  departments 
of  the  large  electrical  manufacturing  companies  in  order  that 
they  may  get  an  intimate  practical  acquaintance  with  electrical 
apparatus  and  experience  in  handling  and  operating  heavy 
machinery. 

Everywhere  the  attempt  is  made  to  present  the  data  and 
methods  of  Electrical  Engineering  by  the  scientific  development 
of  physical  principles,  it  being  assumed  that  the  empirical  side 
of  the  profession  may  best  be  acquired  by  practice  after  gradu-| 
ation. 

i 
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ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 


First  Term 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Second  Term 


5-2     Qualitative  Analysis   2 

5-1     Applied  Mechanics   3 

;-i2    Applied  Mechanics  Laboratory  .  1 

[-1      Steam  Engine   3 

[-1     Electrical  Laboratory   2 

[-3     Dynamo-Electric  Machinery  .  .  3 

[-2     Economics   3 

Total   17 

Electives 

t-  English   

(.-  Mathematics  

;-8     Mechanic  Arts   3 


41-40 
45-2 


61-s 


11- 
M- 

2<-2 
51-3 
51-13 

51-21 


Hydraulics   3 

Applied  Mechanics   3 

Electrical  Laboratory   2 

Alt.  Current  Machinery  ....  3 

Economics   3 

Total   14 

Electives 

English  

Mathematics   3 

Electricity  and  Magnetism     .  .  3 

Thermodynamics   3 

Mechanics  of  Machinery  ...  2 
Mechanical  Engineering  Lab.  . 


SENIOR  YEAR  (First  given  in  1911-1912) 


First  Term 

1     Dynamo  Laboratory   2 

[i    Alternating  Currents   3 

[5    Electrical  Engineering   3 

n    Dynamo  Design  D.  C   3 

Total   11 

Electives 

English  

Mathematics  

1     Spanish   3 

i     Mechanic  Arts   3 

17    Water  Power  Engineering  ...  3 

5     Structural  Mechanics   3 

17    Machine  Design   3 

17   Telephone  and  Telegraph   ...  3 

Economics  


61-7 
61-16 
6i-95 
61-99 


14- 

17-1 

41-63 

61-22 

66- 


Second  Term 

Dynamo  Laboratory   2 

Electrical  Engineering   3 

Electrical  Topics   3 

Thesis  3-5 

Total  n-13 

Electives 

English   

Mathematics  

Spanish   3 

Contracts   3 

Dynamo  Design  A.  C   3 

Economics  


SENIOR  YEAR  (1910-1911  only) 


First  Term 

Alt.  Current  Machinery   ....  3 

Dynamo  Laboratory   2 

Alternating  Currents   3 

Dynamo  Design  D.  C   3 

Economics   3 

Total   14 

Electives 

English   

Mathematics  

Spanish   3 

Gas  Analysis   1 

Water  Supplies   3 

Structural  Mechanics   3 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  ...  3 


Second  Term 

41-45    Hydraulic  Engineering    ....  3 

61-6     Alt.  Current  Machinery   ....  3 

61-7     Dynamo  Laboratory  ......  2 

61-99   Thesis   3-5 

Total  


Electives 

11-  English  

14-  Mathematics  .... 

17-1  Spanish  

61-15  Electrical  Engineering 

61-22  Dynamo  Design  A.  C. 

61-95  Electrical  Topics    .  . 

66-5  Economics  

66-16  Economics  

81-2  Economics  


13 
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CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

The  course  in  Chemical  Engineering  covers  a  period  of  four 
years,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemi- 
cal Engineering. 

The  subjects  in  this  course  have  been  arranged  to  give  the 
training  in  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  mechanical 
and  electrical  engineering  that  will  assist  the  graduates  of  the 
department  in  solving  the  mechanical,  electrical  and  chemical 
problems  that  present  themselves  when  chemistry  is  applied  in 
practical  ways.  Subjects  intended  for  general  training,  the 
greater  part  of  the  pure  mathematics,  and  the  less  technical  en- 
gineering subjects  have  purposely  been  introduced  early  in  the 
course.  This  arrangement  allows  much  time  for  the  study  of 
subjects  in  chemistry  and  advanced  engineering  in  the  last  two 
years.  The  mathematical,  physical,  and  general  engineering 
subjects,  as  well  as  subjects  that  are  intended  for  general  culture, 
correspond,  for  the  most  part,  to  those  of  the  course  in  mechani- 
cal and  electrical  engineering. 

In  chemistry  the  subjects  are  numerous  enough  to  train  the 
student  thoroughly  in  theoretical  and  descriptive  inorganic  and  or- 
ganic chemistry,  to  give  him  a  working  knowledge  of  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  chemical  analysis,  and  to  make  him  familiar  with 
many  of  the  practical  applications  of  chemistry.  The  chemical 
and  engineering  subjects  are  taught,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  in 
the  laboratories,  and  excursions  are  made  from  time  to  time  to 
plants  where  technical  chemical  operations  are  performed. 

Young  men  who  graduate  from  the  course  in  chemical  engi- 
neering find  employment  in  constructing  and  operating  plants 
where  chemistry  is  applied  commercially,  such  as  gas-works, 
dye-works,  bleacheries,  paper  and  pulp  mills,  acid  and  alkali 
manufactories. 
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CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


First  Term 


Qualitative  Analysis  

Quantitative  Analysis  .... 

Organic  Chemistry  

Applied  Mechanics  

Applied  Mechanics  Laboratoiy 

Steam  Engine  

Economics  

Total  


35-3 

35-4 

35-io 

41-40 

45-2 

81-2 


Second  Term 

Qualitative  Analysis  . 
Quantitative  Analysis 
Organic  Chemistry  . 

Hydraulics  

Applied  Mechanics  . 
Economics  


Total 


Electives 
English  .... 
Mathematics    .  .  . 
German  15  or  22  .  . 


Electives 

English  

Mathematics  

German  15  or  22  

Electricity  and  Magnetism 


SENIOR  YEAR  (First  given  in  1911-1912) 


First  Term 

Quantitative  Analysis   3 

Gas  Analysis   1 

Theoretical  Chemistry     ....  3 

Applied  Chemistry   3 

Dynamo-Electric  Machinery  .  .  3 

Total   13 

Electives 

English   

Mathematics  

German  15  or  22   3 

Spanish   3 

Water  Supplies   3 

Geology   

Mineralogy  

Economics  


35-5 

35-7 

35-8 

35-" 

35-17 

35-99 


54- 

66- 


Second  Term 

Quantitative  Analysis   .  .      .  .  3 

Fire  Assay   2 

Metallurgy   2 

Theoretical  Chemistry   3 

Applied  Chemistry   3 

Thesis   3-5 

Total  i6'-iS 

Electives 

English   

Mathematics  

German  15  or  22  

Spanish   3 

Sewerage   3 

Geology  

Economics  


SENIOR  YEAR  (1910-1911  only) 


First  Term 

Quantitative  Analysis   3 

Gas  Analysis   1 

Theoretical  Chemistry   3 

Applied  Chemistry   3 

Steam  Engine  .  .'   3 

Economics   3 

Total   16 

Electives 

English   

Mathematics  

Spanish   3 

Water  Supplies   3 

Structural  Mechanics   3 

Geology  

Mineralogy  


35-5 

35-7 

35-8 

35-n 

35-17 

35-99 


14- 
17-1 
41-48 
54- 

66- 


Second  Term 

Quantitative  Analysis   3 

Fire  Assay   2 

Metallurgy   2 

Theoretical  Chemistry   3 

Applied  Chemistry    ......  3 

Thesis   3-5 

Total  16-18 

Electives 

English   — 

Mathematics  

Spanish   3 

Sewerage   3 

Geology  

Economics  

Economics   3 
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TABULAR  PROGRAM,  FIRST  HALF-YEAR 

The  suffixed  a,  3,  c,  d,  signify  divisions 

MONDAY 


I  Fresh  |   Soph  1  Junior  |  Senior  II 

8:00 

8:50 

9:50 

Ii:iO 

I2:iO 

2:iO 

3:10 

21-22/4 

47-4 
61-7^,  3 

21-22/4 

47-4 
b\--ja,  b 

21-22/4 

47-4 
bi-ja,  3 

35-17 
61-5 

41-14 
5I-II 

5"-95 
61-17 

35-17 
41-46 

5i-7 
61-21 

35-17 
51-7 

61-21 

25-8 
41-12^ 

2S-8 

35-2« 
41-123 

35-2« 
41-123 

45-i3 
51-ia 

35-2^ 

35-23 

4i-3« 

21-83 

4i-3« 

2i-83 
\\-T>a 

11-5 
22-3 
29-43 
29-4^ 

11-133 
29-4* 
29-4C 

2i-8a 

21-8* 

2I-Irt 

2I-I« 

29-13 

21-ia 
29- 1 3 

13-1 

13-23 
22-1 

ii-i3 

I3-2« 

2l-l3 

2g-ia 

2I-l3 

29-Itf 

WEDNESDAY 

Fresh  |  Soph     |Junior|  Senior 

21-22/4 

47-4 

617^,  c 

21-22A 

47-4 
61-73,  c 

21-22/4 

47-4 
61-73,  c 

35-17 
61-5 

35-" 
41-14 
51-n 
5i-95 
61-17 

41-46 

5i-7 

61-21 

51-7 

61-21 

25-8 

35-2« 

4i-i2<5 

25-8 

35-2« 
41-123 

25-8 

35-2* 

41-123 

45-ia 
51-1^ 

45-i<5 
51-1* 

35-23 

35-23 

31-7* 
4i-3^ 

3i-7« 
41-33 

3i-7« 
41-33 

ii-5 

11-13* 

22-3 

29-43 

29-4^ 

n-13* 

29-4* 
29-4C 

2i-83 

2I-83 

21-ia 

2\-\a 
29-1 3 

21-I« 
29-l3 

13-23 
22-1 

II-IC 

13-2* 

29-ia 

29- 1  a 

FRIDAY 

X 

0 

Z 
a 
u> 

~x 
0 
z 
s 

►2 

Z 

0 

C/j 

i 

X 

21-22/4 

35-" 
47-4 
f)i-7«,  r 

21-22/4 

35-u 
47-4 
bi-ya,  c 

21-22/4 

35-n 
47-4 

bi-ja,  c 

6l-5 

35-" 
41-14 

6!-I7 

41-46 

5i-7 

61-21 

35-23 

5i-7 
61-21 

25-8 

35-IO 

41-12/' 

25-8 
35-io, 
.)  1-12/' 

25-8 

35-io 

4I-I23 

45-m 
5i-i3 

45-i3 
5i-i« 

35-2-5 

3«"7« 

2i-83 
3i-7« 

2i-83 
3  i-i  a 

11-S 

11-13* 

22-3 

29-43 

2Q-4r/ 

29-41? 
29-4  c 

2i-ia 

2I-Irt 
29-l3 

21-ur. 
29-i3 

13-23 
22-1 

\l-2a 

2I-I3 

29-Irt 

2I-l3 

29- 1  a 
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TABULAR  PROGRAM,  FIRST  HALF-YEAR 

The  suffixed  a,  b,  c,  d,  signify  divisions 


TUESDAY 


K 

y. 
K 
X 

5 

>-> 

On 
C/5 

a 

w 

8:00 

8:50 

9:50 

Ii:iO 

I2:iO 

2:iO 

3:iO 

3S-5 
51-26 

35-5 

41-95 

47-95 

51-26 

61-n 

35-5 
45-3 

51-26 

81-2 

4I-31 

35-9 
41-31 
1 1-7 

35-9 
41-31 

35-4 
41-12^ 

35-4 
41-12^ 
45-12C 
61-ia,  b 

35-4 

4I-I2« 

45-12C 
6i-i«,  b 

81-2 

35-io 
41-40 

61-3 

45-i2« 
11-7 

45-I2A 

35-i^ 

21 -8a 
35-i<* 

2I-&I 

35-i£ 

13-3 

31-2 

1 1-7 

35-ia,5 

21-ib 

21-ib 

21-1(5 

29-2^ 

29-2C 

15-2 

29-2(5 

2g-2d 

21-1(2 

21-1(2 

THURSDAY 

Fresh |  Soph|  Junior|    Senior  1 

35-5 
51-26 

35-5 

4i-95 

47-95 

51-26 

61-11 

35-5 
45-3 

51-26 

81-2 

4i-3i 

41-31 

4I-31 

35-4 

4I-12rt 
6l-I#,  c 

35-4 

4I-I2« 

45-12^ 

61-ia: ,  c 

35-4 

4I-I2d! 

45-12^ 
6i-i«, c 

81-2 

35-io 
41-40 

61-3 

45-125 

45-12(5 

31-7^ 

35-i« 

3i-7^ 
35-i« 

3i-7^ 
35-ia 

13-3 

31-2 

35-i«»^ 

21-1^ 

21-1(5 

2I-j£ 

29-2« 
29-2C 

!5"2 

29-2^ 
29-20? 

ii-kz,  b,  c 

2I-Itf 

21-1(2 

SATURDAY 

0 
z 

K 

CO 

X 
O 

z 

X 
a, 

IS. 

'jj 
W 
as 

35-5 
51-26 

35-5 

51-26 
61-11 

35-5 
45-3 
51-26 

81-2 

1 

35-4 

41-12(2 

6i-i£,  c 

35-4 
41-12^ 

61-16,  c 

35-4 

4I-I2tf 

6i-i<5,  c 

81-2 

35-1° 
41-40 

61-3 

31-7^ 

21-Ha 

2i-8a 
3  i-lb 

i3-3 

31-2 

2I-I# 

21-ib 

zi-\b 
2q-2a 
29-2C 

29-2^ 

Zq-2d 
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TABULAR  PROGRAM,  SECOND  HALF-YEAR 

The  suffixed  a,  b,  c,  d  signify  divisions 
MONDAY 


Fresh  |  Soph  |  Junior  |  Senior  | 

8:00 

8:50 

9:50 

Ii:iO 

I2HO 

2:iO 

3:10 

51-23 

51-23 

5i-23 
61-15 

41-48 

61-6 
35-17 

61-95 

51-8 
61-22 

51-8 

61-22 

35-17 

35-3 
41-21 

6l-2«,  b 

35-3 
41-21 
6i-2#,  3 

35-3 
41-21 
6i-2«,  3 

45-2^ 
5i-3 

41-13 
45-23 

41-40 

61-5 

inb 

3i-7^ 

31-73 

1 1-8 
22-3 

3i-3 

21-13^ 
21-133 

2I-I3*Z 

21-133 

25-m 

2I-5<5 

21-5C 
25-ia 

2i-3 
21-5C 
25-10 

13-1 
13-23 
22-1 
2g-3« 
29-3  c 

I3-2« 

29-33 
29-30" 

25-ia,  3,  c 

WEDNESDAY 

Fresh   |Soph  |  Junior  |  Senior 

47-9 

47-9 
51-23 

47-9 
51-23 
61-15 

41-48 

61-6 
35-17 

35-n 
61-95 

51-8 

61-22 

51-8 

61-22 

35-3 
4i-43 

6l-2«,  c 

35-3 
4i-43 

6l-2«,  c 

35-3 
41-43 
b\-za,  c 

45-2«  . 
5i-3 

4i-i3 
45-23 

4I-4O 

61-5 

41-30 

41-30 

11-4 
4i-3« 

1 1-8 
22-3 

3i-3 

21-130 
21-133 

21-1301 
21-133 

25-10 

21-53 
2I-5C 
25-Itf 

21-53 
21-5C 
25-i« 

13-23 
22-1 
29-30 
29-3C 

I3-2« 

29-33 
29-3^ 

25-IC 

25-IC 

FRIDAY 

Fresh  ISoph  |  Junior|  Senior] 

35-«i 
47-9 
5^-23 

35-" 
47-9 
51-23 

35-n 
47-9 
5i-23 
61-15 

41-48 
61-6 

35-n 
61-95 

51-8 
6l-22 

51-8 

61-2 

35-IO 
41-43 
6l-23,  c 

41  -3* 

35-i° 
4i-43 

6l-23,  c 

35-io 
41-43 

6l-23,  c 

45-2tf 
5i-3 

41-13 
45-23 

4I-40 

61-5 

4i-3« 

1 1-4 
4  i-sa 

'5-3 

3i-3 

2I-I3« 

21-133 

2I-I3« 

21-13^ 

25-ir 

21-53 
25-ic 

21-5A 
25-ic 

13-23 
22-1 

29-30 
26-3C 

13-20 

29-33 
29-30 

25*10 

25-Itf 
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TABULAR  PROGRAM,  SECOND  HALF-YEAR 

The  suffixed  a,  3,  c,  d,  signify  divisions 

TUESDAY 


Fresh  I  Soph  |  Junior!  Senior 

8:oO 

8:50 

9:50 

Ii:iO 

I2:iO 

2:i0 

3:10 

35-5 

61-70,  b 

35-5 
41-17 
61-70,  b 

35-5 
47-2 
61-70,  ^ 

81-2 

41-45 

35-4 
47-3 
51-21 

35-4 
47-3 
51-21 

35-4 
47-3 
51-21 

81-2 

35-IO 

47-1 
5i-i3 

35-i« 

31-70 
35-1^ 

31-70 
35-1*5 

31-70 
35-i^ 

i3-4 

29-50 
29-53 

1 1-6 

29-5^ 
29-50* 

25-ic 

21-50 
25-ic 

11-23 

21-50 
25-ic 

11-20 
15-2 

31-1 

25-13 

25-^ 

THURSDAY 

|     Fresh  |    Soph  IJunior  |  Senior] 

35-5 
61-73,  c 

35-5 
41-17 

61-73,  c 

35-5 
47-2 
61-73,  c 

81-2 

41-45 

35-4 
47-3 
51-21 

35-4 
47-3 
51-21 

35-4 
47-3 
51-21 

81-2 

35-io 

47-i 

S1-13 

41-21 

41-3^ 

35-itf 
4i-3^ 

35"i« 
41-33 

i3-4 

29-50 
29-53 

1 1-6 

29-5  c 
29-50" 

35-T«/ 

25-1* 

21-50 

25-13 

21-50 
25-13 

W-7.C 
15-2 

31-1 

SATURDAY 

II     Fresh   1   Soph  IJunior  |  Senior 

35-5 

61-70,  c 

35-5 

41-17 

61-70,(7 

35-5 
47-2 

61-70,  c 

8l-2 

4i-45 

35-4 
47-3 

35-4 
47-3 

35-4 
47-3 

8l-2 

47-i 
5I-I3 

41-33 

41-3^ 

41-33 

13-4 

29-50 
29-53 

1 1-6 

29-5C 
29-5^ 

25-i3 

21-50 
zi-$c 
25-13 

21-50 
21-5C 
25-i3 

15-2 

3i-i 

Index  to  Subjects 


No. 


Term 
Hours 


Subject 
ii  ENGLISH 


*3-i 
»3"2 

13-4 
13-6 


15-2 

22-3 


-13 

-22  A 


2Q-I 
29-2 
29-3 
29-4 
29-5 


3  English  (First  Term) 

3  English  (Second  Term) 

2  Narration 

3  General  English  Literature 

2  English  Literature.  19th  Century 

2  Advanced  English  Literature 

2  Technical  Exposition 

2  Technical  Theses 

3  Argumentation 

13  FRENCH 

*6  French 

*6  French 

3  French 

"  3  French 

3  French 

15  and  22  GERMAN 

*6  German 

*6  German 

*6  German 


17  SPANISH 

Spanish 

21  DRAWING 

Drawing 

Descriptive  Geometry 

Drawing 

Mechanism 

Machine  Design,  Advanced 

25  MECHANIC  ARTS 

Pattern  Making 
Metal  Work 

29  MATHEMATICS 

Computation 

Analytical  Geometry  and  Algebra 
Elementary  Calculus 
Intermediate  Calculus 
Advanced  Calculus 


*6 


31  PHYSICS 


3 1- 1 

Mechanics  and  Sound 

31-2 

3 

Electricity  and  Magnetism,  and 
Light 

3i-3 

3 

Mechanics  and  Heat 

3i-7 

§3 

Physical  Laboratory 

24-2 

3 

Electricity  and  Magnetism 

35  CHEMISTRY 

35-1  *6  General  Inorganic  Chemistry 

35-2  2  Qualitative  .Analysis 

35-3  2  Qualitative  Analysis,  Advanced 

35-4  *6  Quantitative  Analysis 

35-5  *6  Quantitative  Analysis,  Technical 

35-7  2  Fire  Assay 


No. 

35-8 

35-9 

35-io 

35-" 

35-17 

35-i8 

35-99 


4i-3 

41-12 

41-13 

41-14 

41-17 

41-21 

41-31 

41-40 

41-43 

4i-45 

41-46 

41-47 

41-48 

4i-5i 

41-63 

41-95 
41-99 


45-i 
45-2 
45-3 
45-12 


Term  c. 
Hour.  Subject 


lurgy 

Technical  Gas  Analysis 
Organic  Chemistry 
Theoretical  Chemistry 
Applied  Chemistry 
Chemistry  of  Road-building  Ma- 
terials 

Chemical  Engineering  Thesis 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

Surveying 
Railroad  Surveying 
Railroad  Engineering 
Railroad  Engineering 
Railroad  Engineering  Economics 
2    Highways  and  Cements 

2  Geodesy 

3  Hydraulics 

2  Hydraulic  Measurements 

3  Hydraulic  Engineering 
3    Water  Supplies 

3    Water  Power  Engineering 
3  Sewerage 

2  Fire  Protection  Engineering 

3  Contracts 

2  Civil  Engineering  Topics 
3-5    Civil  Engineering  Thesis 

45  APPLIED  MECHANICS 

3  Applied  Mechanics 
3    Applied  Mechanics 

3    Structural  Mechanics 

1    Applied  Mechanics  Laboratory 


47  STRUCTURAL  ENGINEERING 

47-1  3  Roofs  and  Bridges 

47-2  3  Theory  of  Structures 

47-3  3  Structural  Design,  Elementary 

47-4  3  Structural  Design,  Advanced 

47-9  2  Bridge  Design 

47-95  2  Structural  Topics  and  Reports 

47-99  3-5  Structural  Engineering  Thesis 

51  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 


51-1 
5i-3 
5i-7 
51-8 
51-n 

5W3 
51-15 
51-17 
51-19 
51-21 

51-23 
5.-26 


Steam  Phigine 
Thermodynamics 
Engine  Design 
Power  Plant  Design 
Mechanical  Engineering  Prob- 
lems 

Mechanics  of  Machinery 
Dynamics  of  Machinery 
Machine  Design 
Production  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering  Labora- 
tory 

Mechanical  Engineering  Labora- 
tory 

Mechanical  Engineering  Labora- 
tory 


•Two  terms,  three  term  hours  each. 

t  Two  terms  ;  first  term,  one  term  hour;  second  term,  two  term  hours. 
D  Two  terms;  four  term  hours  each. 

§  Two  terms  ;  first  term,  tv\o  term  hours  ;  second  term,  one  term  hour. 
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51  Mechanical  Engineering  (Continued) 

51-28     3    Mechanical  Engineering  Labora- 
tory 

51-95  2  Mechanical  Engineering  Topics 
51-99  3-5    Mechanical  Engineering  Thesis 


54-i  3 
54-2  3 
54-3  *6 


54  GEOLOGY 

Physical  Geology  and  Geography 
General  and  Economic  Geology 
Mathematical  Problems  in  Geol- 


ogy 
Field  G 


eology 


61  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

61-1  2    Electrical  Laboratory 

61-2  2    Electrical  Laboratory 

61-3  3    Dynamo-Electric  Machinery 

61-5  3    Alternating  Current  Machinery 


61-6 

61-7 

61-11 

61-15 

61-16 

61-17 

61-21 

61-22 

61-95 

61-99 


64-1 
64-2 


66-5 
66-16 


3  Alternating  Current  Machinery 

$4  Dynamo  Laboratory 

3  Alternating  Currents 

3  Electrical  Engineering 

3  Electrical  Engineering 

3  Telephone  and  Telegraph 

3  Dynamo  Design,  D.  C. 

3  Dynamo  Design,  A.  C. 

3  Electrical  Topics 

3-5  Electrical  Engineering  Thesis 

64  MINERALOGY 

3    Mineralogy  and  Lithology 
3    Crystallography  and  Descriptive 
Mineralogy 

81  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 


6    Elements  of  Economics 
3    Money,  Credit,  and  Bankim 
3 


Modern  Labor  Problems 


*Two  terms,  three  term  hours  each. 
X  Two  terms,  two  term  hours  each. 


Examination  Group  System 

The  courses  are  divided  into  seven  groups.  Each  of  these  groups  has  assigned  to  i 
three  periods  of  four  days  each  for  each  half  year,  during  which  periods  all  announced  exam- 
inations in  the  courses  of  that  group  are  given.  These  examinations  are  limited  to  the  time 
assigned  to  these  subjects  on  the  program. 

Composition  of  groups  and  periods  allotted  to  each  areas  follows  : 

FIRST  HALF-YEAR 


Subject  Group  Subject  Group  Subject  Group  Subject  Group 


1I-I 

5 

25-8  4 

35-i8 

5i-7  7 

"-5 

3 

29-1  1 

4i-3 

5 

51-11  4 

1 1-7 

3 

29-2  2 

41-12 

4 

51-26  5 

M-9 

29-4  2 

41-14 

5 

51-95  3 

11-13 

5 

31-2  7 

41-31 

4 

61-1  4 

*3-i 

3 

3i-7  3 

41-40 

5 

6i-3  5 

13-2 

7 

35-i  |  1 

41-46 

7 

61-5 

'3-3 

3 

35-2  7 

4i-95 

3 

61-7  5 

15-2 

6 

35-4  1 

45-' 

1 

61-n  7 

2T-I 

6 

35-5  1 

45-3 

61-17  2 

21-8 

4 

35-9  4 

45-12 

3 

61-21  4 

2I-22A 

3 

35-io  5 

47-4 

2 

81-2  6 

22-1 

6 

35-ii  5 

47-95 

3 

22-3 

6 

35-17  3 

5i-i 

2 

Group 

1. 

Oct.  4, 

5,  6,  7. 

Nov,  7,  8,  9,  10 

Dec.  14,  15,  16,  17. 

2. 

Oct.  8, 

10,  11,  13. 

Nov.  11,  12,  14, 

15- 

Dec.  19,  20,   Jan.  4,  5 

3. 

Oct.  14 

15,  i7>  18. 

Nov.  16,  17,  18, 

19. 

Jan.  6,  7,  9,  10. 

4. 

Oct.  19 

20,  21,  22. 

Nov.  21,  22,  28, 
Nov.  30,  Dec.  1, 

29. 

Jan.  11,  12,  13/14. 

5- 

Oct.  24 

25,  26,  27. 

2,  3- 

Jan.  16,  i7,  18,  19. 

6. 

Oct.  28 

29,  31,  Nov.  1. 

Dec.  5,  6,  7,  8. 

Jan.  20,  21,  23,  24. 

7- 

Nov.  2 

3,  4,  5- 

Dec.  9,  10,  12, 

'3- 

Jan.  25,  26,  27. 

Final  Examinations  January  28,  30,  31,  February  1st. 
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SECOND  HALF-YEAR 


Subject  Group 


Subject  Group 


Subject  Group 


Subject  Group 


1 1-2 

5 

29-5 

2 

41-13 

4 

1 1-4 

5 

3i-i 

1 

41-17 

5 

1 1-6 

3 

3i-3 

7 

41-21 

3 

11-8 

3 

3i-7 

3 

41-40 

7 

13-1 

3 

35-1 

41-43 

5 

13-2 

7 

35-3 

7 

41-45 

13-4 

3 

35-4 

41-48 

4 

15-2 

6 

35-5 

45-2 

21-S 

4 

35-7 

7 

47-i 

7 

21-13 

6 

35-8 

4 

47-2 

7 

22-1 

6 

35-1° 

5 

47-3 

2 

22-3 

6 

35-n 

5 

47-9 

3 

25-1 

6 

35-17 

3 

•  51-3 

4 

29-3 

2 

4i-3 

5 

51-8 

7 

Group 


Feb.  21,  23,  24,  25. 
Feb.  27,  28,  Mar.  1 
Mar.  3,  4,  6,  7. 
Mar.  8,  9,  10,  11. 
Mar.  13,  14,  15,  16. 
Mar.  17,  18,  20,  21. 
Mar.  22,  23,  24,  25. 


Mar.  27,  28,  29,  30. 
Mar.  31.    Apr.  1,  3,  4. 
Apr.  5,  6,  7,  8. 
Apr.  10,  11,  12,  24. 
Apr.  25,  26,  27,  28. 
Apr.  29,    May  1,  2,  3. 
May  4,  5,  6,  8. 


51-13 
51-21 

51-23 

61-2 

6j-5 

61-6 

61-7 

6!-i5 

61-22 

6i-95 

81-2 


May  9,  10,  11,  12. 
May  13,  15,  16,  17. 
May  18,  19,  20,  22. 
May  23,  24,  25,  26. 
May  27,  29,  31,  June 
June  2,  3,  5,  6. 
June  7,  8,  9,  10. 


Final  examinations,  June  12,  13,  14,  15. 


Departments  of  Instruction 


11  ENGLISH 

The  aim  of  the  department  of  English  is,  first,  to  teach  the 
student  to  think  accurately  and  to  give  adequate  written  and 
spoken  expression  to  his  own  experience ;  second,  to  broaden 
his  outlook. 

In  addition  to  the  class  work,  papers  in  other  subjects  will 
also  be  examined  by  the  instructors  in  English,  as  a  test  of  the 
student's  ability  to  express  himself  correctly  and  clearly ;  and 
theses,  as  far  as  possible,  will  be  subject  to  criticism  by  the 
instructors  in  English  before  they  are  finally  accepted  by  the 
department  for  which  they  are  written. 

English  Subjects  are  Open  for  Election  as  Follows : 

First  Term  Second  Term 

Sophomore  year       n-13    1 1-5  11-4    n-6    1 1-8 
1 1-7    (with  permission  of 
instructors) 

Junior  year  1 1-13    1 1-5  11-4    1 1-6  11-8 

1 1-7  1 1-9    (must  be  preceded 


1 1-9    (must  be  preceded 
by  1 1-8) 


by  1 1-8) 

Senior  year  n-13    1 1-5    1 1-7    11-9         1 1-4    11-6    1 1-8  11-9 

11-1  English.    A  study  of  the  elemental  forms  of  literary  and  scientific 
writing :  description,  exposition,  directions,  criticism,  argument,  and  narra- 
tion, with  the  ultimate  aim  of  helping  the  student  to  think  for  himself. 
Reading  of  illustrative  literature.     Three  periods  a  week :  one  lecture,  one 
\  recitation,  and  one  ten-minute  conference. 
\     First  term.     Three  term  hours. 

Mr.  Seavey,  Professor  Earle  and  Mr.  Savage 
1 1-2  English.  A  study  of  actual  problems  in  literary  expression. 
;  Reading  in  general  science  and  literature  under  the  guidance  of  weekly 
J  lectures.  Three  periods  a  week :  one  lecture,  one  recitation,  and  one  ten- 
i minute  conference.  Preparation,  11-1. 
\     Second  term.     Three  term  hours. 

Mr.  Seavey,  Professor  Earle  and  Mr.  Savage 
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i  1-4  English.  An  advanced  subject  in  general  composition,  including 
the  writing  of  daily  themes  and  short  stories.  Three  periods  a  week :  two 
recitations,  and  one  ten-minute  conference.    Preparation,  11-2. 

Second  term.     Two  term  hours.  Mr.  Savage 

1 1-5  English.  A  brief  survey  of  English  literature  and  history,  from 
the  beginnings  to  about  1750,  aiming  to  broaden  the  student's  appreciation 
of  what  he  may  get  from  books,  and  to  suggest  ways  in  which  the  past 
throws  light  on  the  problems  of  the  present.  Four  periods  a  week :  three 
lectures  and  one  ten-minute  conference.    Preparation,  11-2. 

First  tertn.    Three  term  hours.     Professor  Earle  and  Mr.  Seavev 
1 1-6  English.    A  study  of  some  of  the  most  important  literary  and 
scientific  developments  of  the  nineteenth  century.    Four  periods  a  week : 
three  lectures  and  one  ten-minute  conference.    Preparation,  11-2. 

Second  term.    Two  term  hotirs.      Professor  Earle  and  Mr.  Seavey 
1 1-7  English.    Advanced  English  literature.    A  study  of  some  author, 
period,  or  type.    The  definite  work  to  be  carried  on  will  be  outlined  by 
the  instructor  in  charge  each  June  for  the  following  term.    Two  periods 
a  week :  one  recitation  and  one  thirty-minute  conference.    Preparation,  11-6. 
First  term.     Two  term  hours.  Mr.  Savage 

1 1-8  English.  A  detailed  study  of  the  most  important  problems  of 
technical  writing.  Four  periods  a  week :  two  recitations  and  two  ten-minute 
conferences.    Preparation,  11 -2. 

Second  term.    Two  term  hours.  Mr.  Savage  and  Mr.  Seavey 

1 1 -9  English.  An  advanced  subject  in  technical  composition.  No 
class  meetings  ;  each  student  writes  papers  from  ten  to  fifty  pages  in  length 
under  the  individual  direction  of  the  instructor.  The  subjects  are  taken, 
as  far  as  possible,  from  technical  work  previously  done  by  the  student 
outside  of  college,  or  from  special  research.  One  thirty-minute  conference 
a  week.    Preparation,  11-8. 

First  term;  repeated  in  second  term.     Two  term  hours. 

Professor  Earle,  Mr.  Savage  and  Mr.  Seavey 
11-13  English.    Argumentative   composition   adapted   to   meet  the 
special  needs  of  engineers.      Three  periods  a  week :  two  recitatiofis  and 
one  ten-minute  conference.    Preparation,  11-2. 

First  term.     Three  term  hours.  Mr.  Savagk 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Students  who  have  fulfilled  the  entrance  requirement  in 
foreign  language  are  required  to  pursue  in  the  Freshman  year  a 
course  in  a  modern  language  under  the  following  conditions : 

Those  receiving  credit  in  an  ancient  language  only  will  enter 
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French  13-1,  and  will  be  required  to  take  French  13-2  in  the 
Sophomore  year. 

Those  receiving  elementary  credit  in  French  or  German  only 
will  continue  that  language  during  the  Freshman  year. 

Those  receiving  credit  for  Intermediate  French  or  German  only 
may  continue  the  language  offered  for  one  year,  or  begin  the 
other,  but  in  the  latter  case  they  will  be  required  to  continue  it 
during  the  Sophomore  year. 

Those  receiving  elementary  credit  in  both  French  and  Ger- 
,  man  may  continue  either  language  during  the  Freshman  year. 

Those  receiving  intermediate  credit  in  one  language,  and  ele- 
mental*}* credit  in  the  other,  may  continue  either  for  one  year. 
They  are  recommended  to  select  that  in  which  elementary- 
credit  only  is  received.  Those  who  receive  intermediate  credit 
in  French,  and  elementary  credit  in  German,  may,  with  the 
consent  of  the  department,  take  Spanish  in  the  Freshman  year. 

Those  receiving  elementary  and  intermediate  credit  in  both 
languages  may  take  either  for  one  year,  or  each  for  a  half-year  ; 
or  Spanish,  with  the  consent  of  the  department. 

Extra  Credit.    *Any  student  receiving  credits  in  language 
not  needed  for  entrance,  to  the  extent  of  one  unit,  may  apply, 
not  later  than  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year,  for  an  additional 
credit  toward  his  degree  of  three  term  hours,  which  will  be 
granted  if  his  work  has  been  satisfactory-  to  the  department. 
1     *Any  student  receiving  credits  in  language  not  needed  for 
entrance,  to  the  extent  of  three  units  (or  two,  consisting  of  In- 
termediate French  and  Intermediate  German),  may  apply,  not 
later  than  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year,  for  an  additional 
^credit  toward  his  degree  of  six  term  hours,  which  will  be  granted 
•  if  his  work  has  been  satisfactory  to  the  department.  These 
;  students  may  be  excused  from  language  work  at  mid-year,  when 
\  in  the  judgment  of  the  promotions  committee  the  adjustment 
•^of  their  program  makes  it  desirable;  they  will  then  receive 

;  *  Principals  and  prospective  students  are  informed  that  college  credit  for  work  done  in  the 
;  secondary  school  is  given  only  upon  examination,  or  after  the  student  has  satisfactorily  con- 
*•  tinned  the  subject  in  College. 
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three  hours  credit  for  the  work  of  the  first  term,  and  six  hours 
additional  credit. 

Any  student  receiving  credits  in  language  not  needed  for 
entrance,  to  the  extent  of  four  units,  including  one  intermediate 
modern  language,  may  apply,  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  Soph- 
omore year,  for  an  additional  credit  toward  his  degree  of  nine 
term  hours,  which  will  be  granted  if  his  work  has  been  satisfac- 
tory to  the  department.  These  students  may  be  excused  from" 
language  at  mid-year,  when  in  the  judgment  of  the  promotions 
committee  the  adjustment  of  their  program  makes  it  desirable; 
they  will  then  receive  three  hours  credit  for  the  work  of  the  first 
term,  and  nine  hours  additional  credit. 

But  in  no  case  shall  a  student  count  more  than  eighteen  term 
hours  in  foreign  language  towards  his  degree. 

Any  student  of  other  national  language  than  English  who  may 
be  a  candidate  for  admission,  and  who  is  able  to  speak  French, 
German,  Spanish,  Italian,  or  Portuguese,  will  be  given  credit  for 
this  ability  as  an  equivalent  for  the  entrance  requirement  in 
Modern  Language. 

He  may  also  offer  it  as  a  substitute  for  the  regular  modern 
language  requirement  for  the  degree  of  S.B.  in  Engineering, 
under  the  following  conditions  : 

([)  That  he  shall  have  attained  the  ability  to  express  himself 
fluently,  and  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy,  in  English  ; 
that  he  shall  have  passed  the  required,  subjects  in  English,  and 
one  elective  in  English  composition. 

(2)  That  he  shall  have  passed  a  special  examination  in  the 
language  for  which  he  is  to  receive  credit. 

13  FRENCH 

The  aim  of  the  work  in  French  is  the  acquisition  of  a  know] 
edge  of  the  language  not  only  for  its  educational  value  in  gen- 
eral but  for  its  bearing  on  the  student's  mother  tongue.  The 
scientific  reading  is  chosen,  as  far  as  possible,  for  its  direct 
application  to  technical  subjects  which  are  being  studied  at  the 
same  time.  Care  and  accuracy  in  translation  are  emphasized. 
Although  no  extensive  attempt  is  made  to  give  the  student  a 
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lady  speaking  knowledge  of  the  language,  he  is  trained  to 
nderstand  it  when  spoken.  Careful  attention  is  paid  to  pro- 
anciation,  arid  to  the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary  of  every-day 
cpressions  and  idioms  which  will  enable  him,  in  case  of  foreign 
;sidence,  to  acquire  rapidly  a  correct  and  fluent  command  of 
ie  spoken  tongue.  Students  are  encouraged  to  do  outside 
Siding  for  their  own  pleasure,  in  addition  to  the  class-rocm 
:quirements.  The  college  Library  contains  a  large  assortment 
:  representative  works  suited  for  this  purpose. 

13-1  French.  Elementary  course.  The  essentials  of  grammar,  with 
imposition ;  Grandgent's  Grammar;  a  French  Reader;  reading  of  short 
arks  of  modern  authors  in  prose  and  verse.  Open  to  Freshmen  whose 
itrance  language  is  Latin,  Greek,  or  Advanced  German.  It  must  be  fol- 
wed  by  13-2  in  the  Sophomore  year.  First  term,  five  recitations  a  week  ; 
:ond  term,  fotir  recitations  a  week. 

First  and  second  terms.    Six  term '  hours.  Mr.  Wheeler 

13-2  French.    Reading  of  modern  fiction,  and  scientific  works  related  to 
e  technical  and  scientific  studies  of  the  Freshman  year.  Review  of  gram- 
atical  principles  ;  vocabulary  practice.     Three  recitations  a  zveek.  Prepa- 
tion,  elementary  entrance  credit  in  French,  or  ij-i. 
First  and  second  terms.    Six  term  hours. 

Mr.  Wheeler  and  Mr.  Greene 
13-3  French.  Selected  works^of  the  nineteenth  century ; 'scientific 
iding ;  composition ;  conversation.  Three  recitations  a  week.  Prepara- 
•  u,  advanced  entrance  credit  in  French,  or  13-2. 

First  term.     Three  term  hours.  Professor  Haydkn 

13-4  French.  Reading  of  selected  types  of  French  literature;  compo- 
f.on  ;  conversation.  Three  recitations  a  week.  Preparation,  13-2  or  its 
I  livaleut. 

^Second term.     Three  term  hours.  Professor  Hayden 

j  3-6  French.    Advanced  reading  of  historical,  critical,  and  dramatic 
4  rks.     Three  recitations  a  week.     Preparatio7i,  13-3  or  its  equivalent. 
1  Second  term.    Three  term  hours.  Professor  Hayden 

f  13-6  French  will  not  be  given  unless  a  reasonable  number  of  thoroughly 
I  ilified  students  elect  it.) 

15  and  22  GERMAN 

SThe  aim  and  scope  of  the  work  in  German  are  in  general  the 
I  ie  as  in  French,  and  the  student  is  referred  to  the  statement 
^Vthat  department. 
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22-1  German.  Elementary  course.  The  essentials  of  grammar  ;  read 
ing  of  modern  prose  ;  dictation  and  composition.  Open  to  Freshmen  whc 
have  received  credit  in  Advanced  French  for  admission.  It  must  be  fol 
lowed  by  15-2  in  the  Sophomore  year.     Three  recitations  a  week. 

First  and  second  terms.    Six  term  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Kkei 

15-2  German.  Review  of  grammatical  principles,  especially  with  refer 
ence  to  syntax.  Reading  of  modern  works,  including  one  work  dealing 
with  a  scientific  subject.  Dictation  and  composition.  Three  recitations  ( 
week.    Preparation  22-1  or  Elementary  German  for  admission. 

First  and  second  terms.    Six  term  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Reei 

22-3  German.  (First  term.)  The  rapid  reading  of  modern  prose  ii 
contemporary  authors.  (Second  term.)  Introduction  to  the  classi< 
authors :  Lessing,  Minna  von  Barnhelm ;  Schiller,  Die  Jungfrau  voi 
Orleans;  Goethe,  Hermann  and  Dorothea.  Three  recitations  a  wem 
Preparation,  15-2,  or  Advanced  German  for  admission.  Six  term  hours 
Either  half  of  the  subject  may  be  taken,  counting  as  three  term  hours 

Professor  Fai 

IT  SPANISH 

The  aim  of  the  single  subject  offered  in  Spanish  is  to  enablt 
the  student  to  read  without  serious  difficulty  ordinary  Spanisl 
prose.  Due  attention  is  paid  to  the  essentials  of  grammar  as  ; 
means  to  this  end,  and  to  pronunciation.  Simple  English  sem 
tences  are  translated  into  Spanish.  The  importance  of  Frencl 
as  a  preparation  for  this  subject  is  emphasized. 

17-1  Spanish.  Elementary  course.  The  essentials  of  grammar;  reaci 
ing  of  modern  prose;  practice  in  writing  Spanish.  Open  to  those  wlj 
have  received  a  grade  of  C  or  higher  in  French  13-2,  13-3  or  13-4.  A 
others  wishing  to  elect  the  subject  should  consult  the  instructor.  Thn 

recitations  a  week. 

First  and  second  terms.    Six  term  hours.    Assistant  Profkssok  Kkk 
21  DRAWING 

The  department  of  Drawing  aims  to  give  a  broad  and  exa( 
training  in  the  language  of  graphics  ;  to  teach  the  principles  of  il 
construction,  its  technique,  and  the  art  of  expression  by  th 
medium.  It  is  designed  to  give  the  student  such  practice  i 
shall  enable  him  to  use  this  language  with  fluency  whenever  an 
wherever  it  may  serve  better  than  a  written  or  spoken  languagj 
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'he  work  of  the  department  also  includes  practice  in  the  use 
I  graphics  for  the  solution  of  problems  relating  to  the  theory 
E  mechanism  and  its  application  to  machine  design. 

21-1  Drawing.  The  course  in  Freshman  Drawing  comprises  exercises 
the  proper  use  and  care  of  drafting  tools  ;  numerous  problems  in  geo- 
etrical  construction;  a  thorough  study  of  the  principles  of  orthographic 
rojection.  freehand  and  mechanical  perspective,  isometric  solids.  Con- 
derable  time  is  devoted  to  the  freehand  sketching  of  simple  parts  of 
achinery  and  the  careful  completion  of  drawings  from  these  sketches, 
hroughout  the  course  special  attention  is  given  to  lettering  and  the  com- 
asition  of  titles.  First  term,  three  periods  a  week  of  three  hours  each,  and 
vo  periods  a  week  of  two  hours  each. 
First  term.    Five  term  hours. 

Assistant  Professor  Ashley  and  Mr.  Carroll 

21-5  Descriptive  Geometry.  A  course  comprising  the  study  of  principles 
nd  their  applications,  by  the  solution  of  a  large  number  of  graded  problems 
t  which  theory  and  practice  are  correlated.  Three  periods  a  week  :  two 
ours  each. 

Second  term.     Three  term  hours. 

Assistant  Professor  Ashley  and  Mr.  Carroll 

21-8  Drawing.  A  study  of  the  technique  of  graphic  expression  and  its 
^plication  in  giving  complete  and  accurate  information  to  the  constructor, 
etailed  and  assembly  drawings  are  made  from  freehand  sketches  and 
'her  data,  but  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  copy  is  permitted.  The  work  is 
mducted  according  to  the  methods  of  progressive  draftsmen,  the  greatest 
nphasis  being  laid  on  completeness  and  accuracy  in  the  use  of  graphic 
rnguage.  Three  periods  a  week  ;  two  hours  each.  Preparation,  21-1. 
1  First  term.     Three  term  hours.  Mr.  S  yen  sen 

'21-13  Mechanism.  An  introductory  course,  conducted  mainly  by 
aphical  methods,  and  dealing  with  the  fundamental  laws  governing  the 
'^locity  ratio  and  paths  of  mechanical  movements  and  their  application  to 
i  locity  diagrams,  simple  types  of  gearing,  and  other  modes  of  transmis- 
j)n.  Three  periods  a  week;  txvo  hours  each.  Preparation.  21-1.  Simul- 
•teous  with  Jf-J. 

\Secoud  term.     Three  term  hours. 

(lofessor  Anthony,  Assistant  Professor  Ashley  and  Mr.  Carroll 

21-22A  Machine  Design.     Advanced  course  in  design  for  the  M.E. 
niors  of  1910-19110111}-.    Preparation.  21-21. 
iree  periods  a  week  ;  three  hours  each. 
■  First  term.     Three  term  hours. 

*  Professors  Anthony  and  C.  H.  Chase 
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25  MECHANIC  ARTS 

Work  in  the  shops  is  designed  to  give  a  practical  knowledge  of 
mechanical  processes  and  of  the  materials  of  construction.  By 
means  of  lectures,  practical  illustrations,  actual  work  in  the 
shops  and  visits  to  manufacturing  plants  the  student  comes  in 
contact  with  the  most  approved  methods  and  processes  in  engi- 
neering practice.  In  the  shops  a  series  of  graded  exercises  is 
given,  having  in  view  the  formation  of  habits  of  precision  and 
the  development  of  judgment  essential  to  the  engineer. 

During  the  Senior  year  the  knowledge  of  shop  methods 
already  gained  is  put  to  actual  test  in  the  development  of  Shop 
Problems  which  are  carried  on  under  "  Production  Engineer- 
ing." The  student  investigates  shop  conditions  in  certain 
plants  as  to  economical  and  practical  methods  of  production. 
It  is  intended  that  work  in  the  shop  shall  always  maintain  a 
close  relation  with  the  courses  in  drawing  and  design,  much  of 
the  work  in  design  i>eing  carried  to  completion  in  the  shop, 
from  drawings  prepared  in  the  drafting-room. 

25-1  Pattern  Making.  Practice  is  given  in  the  use  of  bench  wood- 
working tools  and  the  wood-turning  lathe  for  the  construction  of  simple 
patterns  from  working  drawings.  A  set  of  graded  exercises  leads  from 
simple  to  the  more  complicated  patterns  and  core  boxes.  The  methods 
and  principles  of  foundry  practice  are  introduced  in  the  early  part  of  the 
course.  Much  time  is  spent  in  the  study  of  working  drawings  to  develop 
the  student's  ability  to  apply  the  best  pattern  making  and  foundry  practice, 
and  to  understand  their  relation  to  shop  and  drafting  room.  Visits  are 
made  to  the  shops  of  large  manufacturing  plants.  Three  periods  per  week  ; 
two  three-hour,  one  two-hour,  and  one  lecture. 

Second  term.     Three  term  hours. 

Assistant  Professor  Stewart  and  Mr.  Adams 

25-8  Metal  Work.  This  course  is  introduced  by  work  at  the  forge  in 
bending,  drawing,  upsetting,  welding,  tool-dressing,  etc.,  followed  by  work 
at  the  vice  in  chipping,  filing,  and  fitting.  Lathe  work,  including  straight 
and  taper  turning,  chucking,  boring,  reaming,  .and  thread  cutting;  also 
drilling,  planing,  shaper  and  milling-machine  work.  Three  periods  per 
week  ;  three  hours  each. 

First  term.     Three  term  hours. 

Assistant  Professor  Stewart  and  Mr.  Adams 
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29  MATHEMATICS 

The  instruction  in  mathematics  is  arranged  so  that  funda- 
mental principles  of  trigonometry,  analytics,  and  calculus  may 
come  as  early  as  possible  in  the  course,  the  more  advanced 
parts  of  each  subject  being  introduced  later.  A  review  of 
algebra  runs  through  the  first  year  in  appropriate  connection  with 
topics  in  the  other  subjects.  The  prescribed  work  continues  to 
the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year,  double  time  being  given  to 
mathematics  in  the  first  term  of  the  Freshman  year.  Seniors 
and  Juniors  may  elect  higher  courses  in  the  College  of  Letters. 

29-1  Computation.  Plane  Trigonometry:  right  and  oblique  tri- 
angles, vectors,  identities,  and  equations.  Use  of  logarithms  and  the 
slide  rule.     Three  periods  a  week  ;  two  hours  each.    Simultaneous  zvith  2Q-2. 

First  term.     Three  term  hours. 

Professor  Ransom  and  Mr.  Dillingham 

29-2  Analytical  Geometry  and  Algebra.  Graphical  representation ; 
review  of  simultaneous  equations  and  quadratics;  variation.  The  straight 
line  and  circle;  conic  sections;  locus  problems;  space  co-ordinates. 
Three  hours  a  week.    Simultaneous  with  2g-r. 

First  term.     Three  term  hours. 

Professor  Ransom  and  Mr.  Dillingham 

29-3  Elementary  Calculus.    Differentiation  and  integration  of  algebraic 
functions  ;  problems  in  tangents,  rates,  maxima  and  minima,  areas,  etc. ; 
:  logarithmic  and  trigonometric  functions.     Three  hours  a  week.  Prepara- 
I  tim,  2Q-1  and  2Q-2. 
1    Second  term.     Three  term  hours. 

Professor  Ransom  and  Mr.  Dillingham 

29-4  Intermediate  Calculus.    Review  of   trigonometric  identities  and 
j equations,  and  of  differentiation  and  integration.    Expansions,  approxima- 
tions and  errors  by  Taylor's  Theorem.    Integration  as  summation.  7'hree 
i  hours  a  week.    Preparation,  29-3. 
i    First  term.     Three  term  hours. 

Professor  Ransom  and  Mr.  Dillingham 

29-5  Advanced  »Calculus.    Multiple  integration;   applications  in  me- 
chanics and  physics;  spherical  trigonometry;  introduction  to  differential 
equations.     Three  hours  a  week.    Preparation,  29-4. 
Lj   Secondsterm .     Three  term  hours. 

[  Professor  Ransom  and  Mr.  Dillingham 
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31  PHYSICS 

This  science  is  presented,  not  as  a  series  of  detached  subjects, 
but  as  a  consistent  body  of  doctrine  in  which  mechanical  princi- 
ples hold  throughout,  from  which  all  the  various  phenomena 
are  deducible.  In  each  branch  there  are  frequent  returns  to 
these  first  principles. 

In  the  laboratory,  students  are  given  a  syllabus  of  the  work 
for  a  guide.  This  syllabus  is  supplemented  by  Glazebrook's 
Physical  Optics ;  Kaulrausch's  Measurements ;  Stewart  and 
Gee's  Practical  Physics,  vols,  i  and  2  ;  Glazebrook  and  Shaw's 
Practical  Physics;  Nichol's  Laboratory  Manual,  vols.  1  and  2: 
and  Watson's  Practical  Physics.  In  addition  to  the  experi- 
mental and  note-book  work,  many  problems  are  solved. 

31-1  Mechanics  and  Sound.    This  is  introductory  to  all  other  subject^ 

offered  by  the  department.     Three  periods  a  week,  lectures  and  recitations. 
Second  term.     Three  term  hours. 

Professor  H.  G.  Chase,  Mr.  Morley  and  Mr.  Priest 
31-2  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  and  Light.     Three  periods  a  week, 
lectures  and  recitations.     Preparation ,  ji-i. 
First  term.     Three  term  hours. 

Professor  H.  G.  Chase,  Mr.  Morley  and  Mr.  Priest 
31-3  Mechanics  and  Heat.     Three  periods  a  week.    Preparation,  31-2 
Second  term.     Three  term  hours. 

Professor  H.  G.  Chase  and  Mr.  Morley 
31-7  Physical  Laboratory.     First  term,  two  periods  a  week  ;  three  hours 
each.    Second  term,  one  three-hour  period. 
First  and  second  terms.     Three  term  hours. 

Mr.  Morley  and  Mr.  Priest 

35  CHEMISTRY 

35-1  General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  An  introductory  course  in  theo- 
retical and  descriptive  inorganic  chemistry,  with  a  thorough  consideration  of 
the  simplest  carbon  compounds  and  principal  technical  processes.  Three 

periods  a  week,  fcuo  lectures,  one  three  hour  laboratory  period  with  conferences. 
First  and  second  terms.    Si.x  term  hours. 

Professor  Durkee,  Assistant  Professor  Cobb,  Dr.  Mueller 
and  Assistant 

35-2  Qualitative  Analysis  for  the  detection  of  the  metals,  a  course 
whi<  h  includes  the  experimental  development  of  schemes  for  the  division 
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>f  the  metals  into  groups,  the  separation  and  detection  of  the  metals  in 
:ach  group,  —  a  study  of  all  the  chemical  changes  and  analytical  details, 
ogether  with  the  correct  analysis  of  six  known  solutions  and  thirteen  un- 
known. Two  periods  a  7veek  ;  three  hours  each  ;  laboratory  work  and  confer- 
'nce.  Six  lectures. 
First  term.     Two  term  hours. 

Professor  Durkee,  Dr.  Mueller  and  Assistant 

35-3  Qualitative  Analysis,  Advanced,  dealing  with  methods  to  effect 
iolution  of  solids,  the  detection  of  mineral  and  common  organic  acids,  the 
:omplete  analysis  of  inorganic  solids,  including  mixtures  of  salts,  minerals, 
illoys,  and  slags.  Three  known  and  thirteen  unknown  are  required, 
ind  thorough  study  of  the  chemical  changes  and  conditions  involved  in  the 
malyses.  Two  periods  a  iveek  ;  three  hours  each  ;  laboratory  work  a?id  con- 
ference. 

Second  term.     Two  term  hours.  Dr.  Mueller 

35-4  Quantitative  Analysis.  Theory  and  practice  of  gravimetric  and 
volumetric  analysis,  including  the  determination  of  chlorine  by  the  ordi- 
nary and  Gooch  crucible  methods,  iron  and  sulphur  in  furous  ammonium 
sulphate,  silica  in  a  silicate,  phosphorus  in  a  phosphate,  complete  analysis 
of  dolomite,  and  brass,  preparation  of  strictly  half-normal  sodium  hydrox- 
de  and  hydrochloric  acid  solutions,  the  volumetric  analyses  of  soda  ash 
ind  oxalic  acid,  the  analysis  of  iron  ore  by  the  dichromate  and  permanganate 
nethods,  determination  of  chromium  in  chromite,  of  antimony  by  the 
odine  method,  and  silver  by  the  sulphocyanate  method.  Three  periods  a 
veek  :  three  hours  each  ;  laboratory  ivork  and  conference. 
First  and  second  terms.    Six  term  hours.  Professor  Durkee 

35-5  Quantitative  Analysis.  Technical.  Work  varied  somewhat  to  meet 
he  needs  of  individual  students.  Course  ordinarily  comprises  proximate 
malysis  of  coal,  nitrogen  in  coal,  by  Kjeldahl's  method,  complete  analy- 
sis of  boiler  scale,  mineral  and  sanitary  analysis  of  water,  determination 
)f  copper  in  ores  by  iodine  and  cyanide  methods,  of  zinc  by  ferro-cyanide 
nethod,  complete  analysis  of  Babbitt  metal,  determination  of  lead  in  ores, 
ind  manganese,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  silicon  and  carbon  in  iron  and  steel. 
\Three periods  a  week  ;  three  hours  each  ;  laboratory  work  and  conference. 

First  and  second  terms.    Six  term  hours.  Professor  Durkee 

35-7  Fire  Assay.  A  course  which  deals  with  the  theory  and  practice 
>f  sampling  and  assaying  gold' and  silver  ores.  Two  periods  a  week  ;  three 
l  ours  each  ;  laboratory  work  and  conference.  * 

Second  term.    Two  term  hours.  Professor  Durkee 

J 

35-8  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel.  Considered  largely  from  the 
hemical  side,  and  includes  the  study  of  ores,  fluxes,  fuels,  furnaces,  and 
he  other  mechanical  devices  used  in  the  commercial  production  of  pig  iron, 
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wrought  iron,  and  steel,  together  with  the  solution  theory  of  iron  and  steel, 
heat  treatment  of  steel,  and  production  of  malleable  cast  iron.  Tu>« 

periods  a  week  :  one  hour  eacJi  ;  lectures  and  recitations. 

Second  term.     Two  term  hours.  Professor  Durkee 

35-9  Technical  Gas  Analysis,  by  the  Orsat,  Elliot,  and  Hempel  sys- 
tems.   One  period  a  week,  of  three  hours. 

First  term.    One  term  hour.  Professor  Durkee  and  Assistant 

35-10  Organic  Chemistry.  This  course  consists  of  lectures,  recitations, 
and  laboratory  work.  It  is  intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
typical  compounds  of  carbon  and  their  more  important  derivatives.  The 
work  in  the  laboratory  includes  the  preparation  of  certain  of  the  more  im- 
portant substances  referred  to  in  the  lectures ;  the  identification  of  certain 
classes  of  compounds  ;  and  organic  analysis.  Four  periods  a  week  :  three 
lectures  ;  one  three-hour  laboratory  period. 

First  and  second  terms.    Fight  term  hours. 

Assistant  Professor  Gobi; 

35-11  Theoretical  Chemistry.  The  subject  matter  of  this  course  con- 
sists largely  of  the  principles  usually  included  under  the  head  of  Physical 
Chemistry.  The  work  in  the  laboratory  consists  of  physica]  chemical 
measurements  and  experiments  of  a  physical  chemical  nature.  Three 

periods  a  week,  two  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory  period. 

First  and  second  terms.    Six  term  hours.      Assistant  Professor  Cork 

35-17  Applied  Chemistry.  A  course  dealing  with  the  most  important 
applications  of  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry  to  manufacturing  purposes, 
such  as  the  production  of  sulphuric  acid,  soda,  illuminating  gas,  and  sugar. 
Tliree  periods  a  week.  Two  lectures  or  recitations,  and  one  three-hour  labora- 
tory period. 

First  and  second  terms.    Six  term  hours.  Professor  Durkee 

35-18  Chemistry  of  Road-building  Materials.  The  origin,  production, 
refining,  and  chemical  analysis  of  tars,  asphalts,  petroleum  and  coal  tar 
oils,  Portland  and  other  cements.  The  course  is  designed  for  advanced 
students  in  highway  engineering,  and  should  fit  them  for  efficient  service 
in  cement  laboratories  and  cement  plants,  and  for  analyzing  and  con- 
trolling the  properties  of  the  mixtures  of  bituminous  materials  now  so 
w  idely  applied  to  road  surfaces.  Two  three-hour  laboratory  periods  and  one 
recitation  per  week.  Preparation,  41-21,  35-1,  and 33-2. 
*    First  and  second  term.    Six  term  hours.  Professor  Durkee 

35-99  Chemical  Engineering  Thesis.   The  development  of  a  Chemical 

Engineering  problem  by  extended  personal  research. 
Second  term.     'Three  to  Jive  term  hours. 

Professor  Durkee  and  Assistant  Professor  Cohh 
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41  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

*4i-3  Surveying.  In  this  course  each  student  obtains  field  practice 
with  transit,  level  and  plane  table  ;  also,  an  office  drill  in  plotting  and  in 
surveying  computations.  The  problems  that  are  selected  for  both  field 
and  office  are  intended  to  illustrate  general  surveying  principles  and  are 
considered  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  engineers  in  all  courses. 
They  include  surveying  problems  that  are  incident  to  building  construction 
and  the  installation  of  machinery,  as  well  as  problems  that  occur  in  ordi- 
nary surveys  for  topography  and  for  area.  Text-books  principally  used ; 
Plane  Surveying,  by  Tracey,  and  Topographical  Drawing,  by  Daniels.  One 
three-hotcr  period  a  week,  first  term  ;  two  three-hour  periods  a  week,  secofid 
term.    Preparation,  2Q-i. 

First  and  second  terms.     Total,  three  term  hours.  . 

Assistant  Professor  Tucker 

41-12  Railroad  Surveying.  The  reconnoissance  and  preliminary  sur- 
vey of  a  proposed  line  of  railroad ;  determination  and  location  of  curves 
that  would  be  required;  plotting  of  survey  notes;  computation  of  curves; 
estimates  of  materials  for  construction ;  completion  of  all  drawings ;  final 
report  on  the  advisability  of  the  proposed  line.  Text  books  :  Field  Engi- 
neering, by  Searles ;  Railroad  Location,  Surveys  and  Estimates,  by  Lavis. 
Three  periods  a  week;  t  three  hours  each.    Preparation,  41-3. 

First  term.    Three  term  hours.  Mr.  Conner 

41-13  Railroad  Engineering.  A  comprehensive  treatment  of  railroad 
curves  and  spirals  ;  the  study  of  trestles,  culverts,  tunnels,  track  elevation, 
repair  shops,  and  miscellaneous  railroad  structures.  Three  periods  a  week  ; 
one  hour  each.    Preparation,  41-12. 

Second  term.    Three  tertii  hours.  Mr.  Conner 

41-14  Railroad  Engineering.    A  recitation  course  comprising  the  study 
j  of  track  materials  and  track  work,  frogs  and  switches,  yard  and  terminal 
layouts,  signaling  and  interlocking,  equipment  and  tools,  and  general 
railroad  maintenance.    The  student  is  required  to  lay  out  and  design  a 
proposed  siding.     Three  periods  a  week;  one  hour  each.    Preparatio7i,  41-13. 
First  term.    Three  term  hours.  Mr.  Conner 

^    41-17  Railroad  Engineering  Economics.    Lectures  and  recitations  on 
,the  economic  principles  of  railroad  location  and  operation;  discussions  on 
grade  and  alignment  revisions,  double-tracking  and  general  improvements. 
I  Three  periods  a  week  ;  one  hour  each.    Preparation,  41-14. 
I     Second  ter?n.    Three  term  hours.  Mr.  Conner 

!j  41-21  Highways  and  Cements.  The  construction  of  modern  paved 
J  streets ;  problems  of  road  maintenance  ;  tests  of  wearing  and  cementing 

*  *  Course  41-3  is  offered  as  a  Summer  Course  in  Surveying  of  three  weeks  in  length,  to  be 
i  ?iven  at  the  College  June  19,  191 1. 
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qualities  of  trap  rocks:  abrasion  test  of  paving  brick;  standard  tests  of 
Portland  cements;  proportioning  of  concrete;  road-building  properties  of 
asphaltic  oils,  and  other  bituminous  materials,  their  examination  and  appli- 
cation in  recent  practice.  One  recitation  and  one  three-hour  laboratory 
period  per  week. 

Second  term.     Two  term  hours.  Assistant  Professor  Tucker 

41-31  Geodesy.  The  determination  of  a  true  meridian  by  star  and  solar 
observations,  accurate  measurement  of  a  base  line,  of  angles  in  a  triangula 
tion  system,  and  the  adjustment  of  observations  by  the  method  of  least 
squares.  Two  periods  a  week  ;  three  hours  each.    Prepa?ntion,  41-3. 

First  term.     Two  term  hours.  Mr.  Conner 

41-40  Hydraulics.  Theoretical  and  Applied,  including  the  laws  that 
relate  to  the  pressure  and  flow  of  water  in  pipes,  the  discharge  through 
weirs,  tubes,  and  canals,  together  with  a  treatment  of  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  water  turbines.  Text  book :  A  Treatise  on  Hydraulics,  by 
Merriman.     Three  periods  a  7veek  :  one  hour  each. 

First  term;  repeated  in  second  term.     Three  term  hours. 

Professor  Sanborn 

41-43  Hydraulic  Measurements.  Experiments  on  contracted  and  sub- 
merged weirs,  standard  nozzles,  proportional  water  meter,  impulse  water 
wheel,  duplex  pump,  and  centrifugal  pump  ;  river  and  canal  gaugings  by  rod 
floats,  and  current  meter.  Text  book :  A  treatise  on  Hydraulics,  by 
Merriman.     Two  periods  a  week;  three  hottrs  each.    Preparation.  41-40. 

Second  term.    Two  term  hours.  Professor  Sanborn 

41-45  Hydraulic  Engineering.  A  course  dealing  with  water-shed  areas, 
canals,  penstocks,  water-powers,  wheels,  and  turbines.  Three  recitations  a 
week. 

Second  term.    Three  term  hours.  Professor  Sanborn 

41-46  Water  Supplies.  The  examination  of  water  supplies,  quality  of 
water,  communicable  diseases,  purification  of  water,  water  supplies,  reser- 
voirs, dams,  pumping  machinery.  Textbook ;  Public  Water  Supplies  by 
Turneaure  and  Russell.  Three  periods  a  week;  one  hour  each.  Prepara- 
tion, 41-40. 

First  term.     Three  term  hours.  Professor  Sanborn 

41-47  Water  Power  Engineering.  Water  shed  areas,  stream  flow, 
hydraulics  of  water  wheels  and  turbines,  turbine  testing,  selection  of 
turbine  for  given  conditions,  water-power  development  and  value  of 
privileges.  Text  book:  Water  Power  Engineering,  by  Mead.  Three 
periods  a  week;  one  hour  each.    Preparation,  41-40. 

First  term.     Three  term  hours.  Professor  Sanborn 

41-48  Sewerage.  Purification  of  sewage,  the  design  of  a  sewerage 
system,  forms  of  construction,  modern  methods  of  sewage  and  garbage 
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disposal.     Three  periods  a  week;  one  hour  each.    Preparation,  41-44. 
Second  term.    Three  term  hours.  Assistant  Professor  Tucker 

41-51  Fire  Protection  Engineering.    Fire  streams,  fire  pumps,  meters, 

pipe  systems,  including  automatic  sprinklers,  watchman  service,  public  fire 

departments,  fire  causes,  and  fire  proof  and  slow  burning  construction. 

Text  book  :  Fire  Protection,  by  Crosby  and  Fiske.     Two  periods  a  week  ; 

two  hours  each.    Preparation,  41-40. 

Second  term.     Tivo  term  hours.    Omitted  in  igio-igi /. 

Professor  Sanborn 

41-63  Contracts.  The  essential  elements  of  all  contracts,  their  forma- 
tion and  modes  of  discharge,  the  fundamental  principles  of  successful 
writing  and  interpretation  of  contracts  for  the  erection  of  engineering 
works,  are  carefully  considered.  Commercial  contracts  are  also  studied, 
including  contracts  of  association,  of  sale,  of  transportation,  and  instru- 
ments of  credit.  The  duties  and  legal  responsibilities  of  the  engineer  as 
agent,  business  man,  or  independent  contractor  are  emphasized,  and  some 
practice  is  had  in  writing  engineering  contracts  and  specifications.  Three 
periods  a  week  ;  one  hour  each.  Assistant  Professor  Tucker 

Second  term.     Three  term  hours.    Omitted  in  iqio-iqn. 

41-95  Civil  Engineering  Topics.  Presentation  and  discussion  of  engi- 
neering topics.  Text  book :  Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  for  1910.  Two  periods  a  week;  one  hour  each.  Preparation, 
Junior  Civil  Engineering  courses. 

First  term.    Two  term  hours.  Professor  Sanborn 

41-99  Civil  Engineering  Thesis.  A  single  topic  is  developed  by  ex- 
tended research,  design,  or  experimentation. 

Second  term.    Three  to  five  term  hours.  Professor  Sanborn 

45  APPLIED  MECHANICS 
45-1  Applied  Mechanics.  This  is  a  consideration  of  the  principles  of 
the  strength  of  materials,  relating  to  beams,  columns  and  shafts,  and  is 
.essentially  a  mathematical  treatment.  In  the  development,  the  follow- 
ing subjects  are  treated  in  detail:  centre  of  gravity;  moment  of  inertia; 
Ithe  laws  of  elasticity;  coefficients  of  elasticity;  relations  between  stress 
and  strain;  pure  stresses,  as  tension,  compression,  and  shear;  elastic 
limits ,  working  stresses  and  ultimate  resistances  of  wrought  iron,  steel, 
timber,  and  concrete  ;  reactions  and  bending  moments  of  beams  ;  bending 
moment  and  shear  diagrams;  theory  of  flexure.  It  includes  also  the 
design  and  construction  of  steel  and  timber  beams,  columns,  and  shafts, 
'and  the  design  of  plate  girders.  Three  periods  a  7veek ;  recitations  and 
'ectures  with  numerous  problems.  Preparation,  29-5  and 
\    First  term.    Three  term  hours. 

Professor  Rockwell  and  Mr.  Smith 
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45-2  Applied  Mechanics.  A  continuation  of  the  subjects  treated  in 
45-1.  In  addition,  an  introduction  to  the  methods  of  graphic  statics,  and 
a  brief  treatment  of  the  principles  of  mechanics  involved  in  masonry  and 
concrete  construction  are  given.  Three  periods  a  week ;  recitations  and 
lectures  with  problems.    Preparation,  45-1. 

Second  term.     Three  term  hours. 

Professor  Rockwell  and  Mr.  Smith 

45-3  Structural  Mechanics.  A  treatment  of  the  mechanics  of  masonry 
structures,  including  their  design  and  construction.  The  subjects  treated 
are  retaining  walls,  abutments,  masonry  arches,  chimneys,  dams,  and 
masonry  foundations.  A  large  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  design  in 
reinforced  concrete  structures.  Three  periods  a  week  ;  recitations  and  lect- 
ures with  problems  and  designs.    Preparation,  45-2. 

First  term.     Three  term  hours.  Professor  Rockwell 

45-12  Applied  Mechanics  Laboratory.  This  course  deals  with  the 
resistance  of  the  materials  of  construction,  and  comprises  the  testing  of 
cast  iron,  steel,  wrought  iron,  timber,  and  concrete  in  tension,  compres- 
sion, and  shear,  and  the  determination  of  the  elastic  limits,  ultimate 
strengths,  and  coefficients  of  elasticity  of  these  materials.  One  period  a 
week  ;  two  hours.    Simultaneous  with  45-1. 

First  term.    One  term  hour.  Mr.  Smith 

47  STRUCTURAL  ENGINEERING 

47-1  Roofs  and  Bridges.  A  study  of  the  different  methods,  algebraic 
and  graphical,  for  the  determination  of  stresses  in  simple  framed  structures. 
A  large  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  the  stresses  in  bridge  trusses  in 
use  at  the  present  time,  such  as  the  Pratt,  Warren,  and  Baltimore  trusses 
with  parallel  chords,  and  modifications  of  these,  with  curved  chords. 
Some  attention  is  also  given  to  forms  that  have  been  used  in  the  past, 
as  the  Whipple  and  lattice  trusses.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
influence  lines  are  developed  and  applied  to  the  simpler  forms  of  trusses. 
Three  periods  a  week  ;  lectures  and  recitations,  tvitJi  problems.  Preparation. 
43-1.    Simulta?ieotcs  with  43-2. 

Second  term.     Three  term  hours.  Professor  Rockwell 

47-2  Theory  of  Structures.  An  advanced  course  in  the  theory  of  struct 
11  res.  both  steel  and  masonry.  It  deals  with  draw-bridges,  cantilevers,  sus 
pension  bridges,  and  the  elastic  arch.  The  method  of  influence  lines  is 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  addition  to  the  usual  algebraic  methods. 
Three  periods  a  week  ;  lectures  and  recitations,  with  problems.  Preparation, 
47-1  and  45-3. 

Second  term.     Three  term  hours.  Professor  Rockwell 

47-3  Structural  Design.  An  introductory  course  in  the  design  of  framed 
structures.    It  consists- of  the  complete  designs,  together  with  the  neces 
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ry  drawings  of  a  plate  girdei'  bridge,  a  steel  roof  truss  and  some  timber 
ructure.  Three  periods  a  week ;  three  hours  each.  Simultaneous  with 
-2  and  4J-T. 

Second  term.     Three  term  hours. 

Professor  Rockwell  and  Mr.  Smith 
47-4  Structural  Design.  The  design  of  steel  buildings  and  reinforced 
ncrete  structures.  Two  or  three  typical  problems  in  design  with  esti- 
ates  of  costs  are  worked  out  as  completely  as  possible.  Three  periods  a 
?ek;  three  hours  each.  Preparation,  47-3.  Simultaneous  with  45-3. 
First  term.   Three  term  hours.     Professor  Rockwell  and  Mr.  Smith 

47-9  Bridge  Design.  A  course  in  the  design  of  riveted  and  pin  con- 
icted  steel  bridges,  with  details  of  the  distinctive  features  of  each,  as 
rge  compression  and  tension  members,  theory  of  latticing,  large  riveted 
•nnections,  pin  connections,  splices,  wind  bracing,  portal  framing,  and 
>or  beam  connections.  Two  periods  a  week  ;  three  hours  each.  Prepara- 
>u,  4J-1  and  47-4. 

Second  term.   Two  term  hours.     Professor  Rockwell  and  Mr.  Smith 

47-95  Structural  Topics  and  Reports.  Reports  by  each  student  on 
signed  reading  in  engineering  literature,  and  on  the  stability  and  safety 
structures,  based  on  a  personal  examination  by  the  student.  The 
esentation  is  by  lecture,  but  a  written  copy  of  each  report  must  be  left 
th  the  department.  Two  periods  a  week  ;  one  hour  each.  Preparation, 
'dit  in  required  work  of  the  Junior  year. 
First  term.     Two  term  hours. 

Professor  Rockwell  and  Mr.  Smith 
47-99  Structural  Engineering  Thesis.  A  single  topic  is  developed  by 
tended  research,  design,  or  experimentation. 

' Second  term.     Three  to  Jive  term  hours.  Professor  ROCKWELL 

I  51  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

51-1    Steam   Engine.     This  course   deals  with    the   generation  of 
am  and  its  use  in  the  steam  engine.    It  comprises  a  study  of  modem 
>es  of  boilers  and   their  auxiliary  apparatus ;   simple  and  compound 
IgHies,  D°th  condensing  and  non-condensing;  a  discussion  of  the  ele- 
Mntary  principles  of  thermodynamics  and  of  the  use  of  the  indicator  in 
1  am  engine  practice.    Some  attention  is  given  to  the  production  of  gas 
'■  power  purposes  and  its  use  in  the  gas  engine.     Three  periods  a  week  ; 
\  \  hour  each.    Preparation,  21-13  and  29'3- 
^irstterm.    Three  term  hours.  Professor  C.  H.  Chase 

\ 

1-3  Thermodynamics.  This  course  is  devoted  to  the  thermodynamics 
'  the  steam  engine  and  other  heat  engines,  and  includes  a  study  of  the 
pperties  of  steam,  gas  and  air  as  used  in  steam  engines,  turbines,  gas 
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engines,  air  compressors  and  blowers;  also  the  working  fluids  and  sa 
urated  vapors  used  in  refrigeration.    The  object  of  the  course  is  to  teach 
the  principles,  and  their  application  to  practical  problems.     Three  periods  \ 
week  ;  one  hour  each.    Preparation,  29-5  andj'r-r. 

Second  term.     Three  term  hours.  Professor  C.  H.  Chasf 

51-7  Engine  Design.  The  design  of  steam  and  gas  engines,  involving 
the  strength  and  proportion  of  parts,  the  stresses  set  up,  and  the  condition 
for  static  and  dynamic  equilibrium.  Three  periods  a  week  ;  two  hours  each 
Preparation,  51-3,  and  simultaneous  witli  51-17. 

First  term.     Three  term  hours.  Professor  C.  H.  Chasi 

51-8  Power  Plant  Design.  A  study  of  steam  and  gas  power  plani 
equipment.  Boiler  design,  including  calculations  for  one  type  of  boiler 
Pumps,  heaters,  condensers;  arrangement  of  piping;  chimneys,  mechan 
ical  draft ;  mechanical  stoking,  coal  handling.  Power  gas  generators 
suction  and  pressure  types.     Three  periods  a  week  ;  two  hours  each. 

Second  term.     Three  term  hours.  Professor  C.  H.  Chasi 

51-11  Mechanical  Engineering  Problems.  The  solution  and  class 
room  discussion  of  simple  problems  in  mechanical  engineering  requiring 
calculation,  design  and  the  exercise  of  judgment.  A  large  number  ol 
problems  from  practice  are  presented  in  the  form  commonly  met  by  the 
young  engineer.  Special  emphasis  is  put  on  the  presentation  of  results 
Two  periods  a  week  ;  one  hour  each.     Preparation,  51-1  and  51-13. 

First  term.     Two  term  hours.  Mr.  SVENSEM 

51-13  Mechanics  of  Machinery.  Treats  of  the  graphical  statics  01 
mechanisms,  the  determination  of  the  efficiency  of  machines,  the  frictiona 
resistance  and  the  forces  acting  through  the  several  parts.  Three  period 
a  week  ;  one  hour  each.    Preparation,  21-13  an<^  45' I- 

Second  term.     Three  term  hours.  Professor  Anthony 

51-15  Dynamics  of  Machinery.  A  graphical  and  analytical  con 
sideration  of  the  transmission  of  energy  in  machines.  Trie  constructioi 
of  inertia  curves  and  crank  effort  diagrams  applied  to  the  solution  o 
problems  relating  to  fluctuations  in  speed,  flywheels,  balancing  of  movitlj 
parts  and  regulation  by  governors.  Three  periods  a  week  ;  one  hour  each 
/'reparation,  j/- 13.    First  given  in  iqn-12. 

First  term.     Three  term  hours.  Professor  C.  H.  Chas; 

51-17  Machine  Design.  An  application  of  the  principles  of  mechan 
ism  and  mechanics  to  the  solution  of  definite  problems  in  the  design  of  ; 
representative  type  of  machine.  A  systematic  training  of  the  judgnien 
is  an  important  part  of  this  course.  Three  periods  a  week  ;  three  hour 
each.     Preparation,  45-2  and 51-13.    First  given  in  igri-12. 

First  term.     Three  term  hours.  Professor  AnthoN' 
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51-19  Production  Engineering.  A  study  of  the  efficiency  of  ma- 
hine  tools,  the  design  and  construction  of  special  tools  for  the  manu- 
acture  of  machinery,  the  investigation  of  shop  conditions  and  practice 
or  the  economical  production  of  machine  parts.  Three  periods  a  week  ; 
hree  hours  each.    First  given  in  ign-1912. 

Second  term.     Three  term  hours. 

Professor  Anthony  and  Assistant  Professor  Stewart 

51-21  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory.  Efficiency  of  simple 
lachines ;  screw  threads ;  hoists ;  simple,  duplex,  triplex ;  rope  and  belt 
riction ;  transmission  of  power  by  belts.  The  determination  of  the 
learance  of  engines ;  valve  setting  on  plain  slide  valve,  riding  cutoff, 
nd  Corliss  engines.  Gage  testing;  the  adjustment  and  use  of  indicators  ; 
esting  indicator  springs ;  the  use  of  several  types  of  steam  calorimeters  ; 
njector  test;  flow  of  steam  through  orifices.  The  results  of  all  labor- 
tory  work  are  submitted  in  the  form  of  carefully  written  reports.  Two 
<eriods  a  week;  three  hours  each.    Preparation,  Ji-i.    Simultaneous  with 

Second  term.     Two  term  hours. 

Professor  C.  H.  Chase  and  Mr.  Svensen 

51-23  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory.  Tests  on  a  horizontal 
eturn  tubular  boiler ;  coefficient  of  friction  with  different  oils  and  power 
ost in  plain  and  ball  bearings;  tests  on  a  35-inch  exhaust  fan ;  test  on 
•oilers  and  engines  at  a  2000  K.  W.  power  station  and  other  power  plant 
ests  that  may  be  arranged.  Two  periods  a  week ;  three  hours  each, 
^reparation,  31-26.    Omitted  after  igio-11. 

Second  term.    Two  term  hours.  Professor  C.  H.  Chase 

51-26  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory.  Steam  engines,  pumps 
nd  auxiliary  apparatus.  Tests  on  riding  cut-off  shaft  governor  and 
Corliss  engines;  a  16x8^x9  duplex  steam  pump;  measurement  of 
'■ater  by  weir,  nozzle  and  meter ;  condenser  tests ;  analysis  of  flue  and 
roducer  gases.  Internal  combustion  engines.  Tests  on  a  10  H.  P.  4 
ycle  gas  engine,  11  H.  P.  2  cylinder  2  cycle  gasolene  engine,  automobile 
agines,  and  marine  type  engines,  including  instruction  and  practice  in 
jieir  operation.  Three  periods  a  week;  three  hours  each.  Preparation, 
I  T-21.  Simtiltaneous  with  Ji-y. 
?  First  term.     Three  term  hours. 

Professor  C.  H.  Chase  and  Assistant  Professor  Stewart 

[ 

51-28  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory.    Tests  on  a  horizontal 

jiturn  tubular  boiler;  determination  of  the  velocity  of  steam  through 

Drts ;  coefficients  of  friction  with  different  oils  and  friction  on  different 

pes  of  bearings ;  test  on  a  35-inch  exhaust  fan ;  tests  on  a  steam  turbine 

Nd  on  a  two-stage  air  compressor;  test  at  2000  K.W.  power  station,  and 
\ 
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other  tests  which  may  be  arranged.  Three  periods  a  week;  three  hours 
each.    Preparation,  51-26.    First  given  in  1911-1912. 

Second  term.    Three  term  hours.  Professor  C.  H.  Chase 

51-95  Mechanical  Engineering  Topics.  A  course  of  lectures  by 
students.  Each  member  of  the  course  chooses  three  topics  from  the 
proceedings  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  The  sub- 
jects are  presented  to  the  class  in  the  form  of  lectures,  followed  by  dis- 
cussion and  criticism.  Two  periods  a  week.  Preparation,  Junior  Mechan- 
ical Engineering  courses. 

First  term.    Two  term  hours.  Professor  Anthony 

51-99.  Mechanical  Engineering  Thesis.  An  essay  based  on  extended 
personal  research,  design,  or  experimentation. 

Second  term.     Three  to  five  term  hours. 

Professors  Anthony,  C.  H.  Chase  and 
Assistant  Professor  Stewart 

54  GEOLOGY 

The  subjects  offered  in  the  department  of  Geology  do  not 
form  a  sequence,  but  are  intended  to  give  different  classes  of 
students  that  knowledge  of  geology  and  mineralogy  which  they 
need.  In  all  cases,  they  aim  to  include  some  real  grasp  upon 
the  structure  and  history  of  the  earth,  the  problems  presented 
in  the  study  thereof,  and  the  modes  of  attack  upon  those  prob- 
lems. The  first  subject  (Geology  1)  is  introductory,  open  to  all 
and  intended  primarily  for  those  who  have  had  no  previous 
work  in  science.  The  other  subjects  are  such  that  certain  pre- 
liminary studies,  stated  in  connection  with  each,  must  be  taken 
before  entering  upon  them. 

The  illustrative  collections  in  these  lines  are  ample.  Besides 
exhibition  specimens  in  the  Barnum  Museum,  there  is  a  work- 
ing collection  illustrating  mineralogy,  lithology,  and  dynamical 
and  historical  geology.  These  are  supplemented  with  maps, 
diagrams,  photographs,  and  lantern  slides.  The  work  in  each 
mbjed  consists  of  lectures  and  recitations,  together  with  work 
in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  field.  Excursions  are  taken  to 
neighboring  points  that  illustrate  certain  phenomena.  Tufts 
College  is  well  placed  for  field  work  and  for  the  study  of  vari- 
ous natural  processes. 
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54-1  Physical  Geology  and  Geography  Lectures  and  recitations ; 
laboratory  and  field  work. 

Second  term.    Three  term  hours.  Professor  Lane 

54-2  General  and  Economic  Geology.  Lectures  and  recitations  ;  lab- 
oratory and  field  work.    Six  hours  a  zveek. 

First  and  second  terms.    Six  term  hours.  Professor  Lane 

54-3  Mathematical  Problems  presented  to  Geologists.  Conferences 
and  critical  reading  of  selected  papers  and  original  work. 

First  and  second  terms.    Six  term  hours.  Professor  Lane 

54-4  Field  Geology.  One  recitation  and  six  hours  field  work  a  week. 
Preparation,  54-2. 

First  part  of  first  and  last  part  of  second  term.     Three  term  hours. 

Professor  Lane 

61  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

The  aim  of  the  work  in  this  department  is  to  fit  men  to  deal 
intelligently  with  electrical  problems  likely  to  be  presented  to 
the  practical  engineer.  With  this  in  view,  principles  rather  than 
details  are  emphasized,  and  these  principles  are  developed  and 
fixed  by  the  free  use  of  concrete  problems  as  well  as  by  labora- 
tory experiments  and  tests. 

61-1  Electrical  Laboratory.  An  introduction  to  electrical  testing,  in- 
cluding the  calibration  of  instruments,  the  study  of  arc  and  incandescent 

'  lamps,  the  storage  battery,  and  the  magnetic  properties  of  iron.  During 
the  term  some  of  the  more  elementary  dynamo  tests  are  undertaken.  Two 

I  periods  a  week  ;  three  hours  each.    Preparation,  Ji-y  and  simultaneous  with 

K. 

First  term.    Two  term  hours. 

Assistant  Professor  Rollins  and  Mr.  Munro 

61-2  Electrical  Laboratory.  A  continuation  of  61-1  treating  of 
1 dynamo  tests.  Two  periods  a  week ;  three  hours  each.  Preparation,  61-1- 
V    Second  term.     Two  term  hours. 

\  Assistant  Professor  Rollins  and  Mr.  Munro 

\ 

61-3  Dynamo  Electric  Machinery.  An  elementary  course  dealing  with 
i  the  fundamental  principles  of  dynamo  electric  machinery  and  their  applica- 
tion in  the  construction  and  operation  of  generators  and  motors.  Some 
Upttention  is  also  given  to  storage  batteries,  arc  and  incandescent  lamps 
und  systems  of  direct-current  distribution.  Three  periods  a  week;  one 
uiour  each.    Preparation,  31-J. 

I    First  term.     Three  term  hours.  PROFESSOR  HOOPER 

I 
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61-5  Alternating  Current  Machinery.  A  course  treating  of  the  theory 
construction,  and  operation  of  synchronous  machinery.  Three  periods 
a  week  ;  one  hour  each.    Preparation,  61-3. 

First  and  second  terms.  Second  term  only  after  igio-11.  Three  term 
hours.  Professor  Hooper 

61-6  Alternating  Current  Machinery.  A  continuation  of  61-5,  treating 
of  the  synchronous  convertor,  transformer,  induction  motor,  and  com- 
mutating  motors.  Three  periods  a  week;  one  hour  each.  Preparation, 
61-5.    Discontinued  after  igio-11. 

Second  term.    Three  term  hours.  Professor  Hooper 

61-7  Dynamo  Laboratory.  Advanced,  direct,  and  alternating  dynamo 
testing.  Tzvo  periods  a  week  ;  three  hours  each.  Preparation,  61-1  and  61-3. 
Simultaneous  with  6/-J.    After  iqio-ii  Simultaneous  with  61-13  and  61-16. 

First  and  second  terms.    Four  term  hours. 

Assistant  Professor  Rollins  and  Mr.  Munro 

61-n  Alternating  Currents.  The  mathematical  development  of  equa- 
tions and  formulas  from  elementary  electrical  principles,  and  the  physical 
interpretation  of  the  equations  and  formulas  thus  developed.  Three  periods 
a  week;  one  hour  each.    Preparation,  31-3  and  29-5. 

First  term.    Three  term  hours.  Professor  Hooper 

61-15  Electrical  Engineering.  A  course  dealing  with  the  production- 
transmission,  distribution,  and  utilization  of  electrical  power.  Three  recita- 
tions a  week,  with  solution  of  assigned  problems.    Preparation,  61-3. 

Second  term.     Three  term  hours.    First  term  after  igio-11. 

Professor  Hooper 

61-16  Electrical  Engineering.  A  continuation  of  61-15.  Three  periods 
a  iveek;  one  hour  each.    Preparation,  61-13. 

Second  term.     Three  term  hours.    Omitted  in  igio-1911. 

Professor  Hooper 

61-17  Telephone  and  Telegraph.  A  course  on  principles  and  opera- 
tion of  telephone  and  telegraph  systems.  Three  periods  a  week.  Prepara- 
tion, 31-3  and  61- /. 

First  term.    Three  term  hours.  Assistant  Professor  Rollins 

61-21  Dynamo  Design,  D.C.    A  course  on  the  practical  design  of  direct- 
current  machinery.    Three  periods  a  week  ;  two  hours  each.  Preparation,  61-3. 
First  term.    Three  term  hours.  Mr.  Munro 

61-22  Dynamo  Design,  A.C.  A  course  on  the  practical  design  of 
alternating  current  apparatus.  77iree  periods  a  week',  two  hours  each 
Preparation,  61-3  and  61-21. 

Second  term.     Three  term  hours.  Mr.  Munro 

61-95  Electrical  Topics.    Lectures  by  students  on  electrical  subjects, 
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followed  by  discussion  and  criticism.  Three  periods  a  week.  Prepara- 
tion, 61-15. 

Second  term.    Three  term  hours.  Professor  Hooper 

61-99  Thesis.  An  essay  based  on  some  construction,  design,  or  in- 
vestigation. 

Second  term.     Three  to  Jive  term  hours. 

Professor  Hooper,  Assistant  Professor  Rollins  and  Mr.  Munro 
64  MINERALOGY 

64-1  Mineralogy  and  Lithology.  Two  recitations  and  four  hours  lab- 
oratory work  a  week.    Preparation,  JJ-f. 

First  term.    Three  term  hours.  Professor  Lane 

64-1  Mineralogy  alone  may  be  of  use  to  civil  and  structural  engineers, 
but  those  who  are  looking  to  mining  or  chemical  engineering  should  take 
both  64-1  and  64-2,  if  either. 

64-2  Crystallography  and  Descriptive  Mineralogy.  Two  lectures  and 
four  hours  laboratory  work  a  week.    Preparation,  64-1. 

Second  term.     Three  term  hours.  Professor  Lane 

81  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

81-2  Elements  of  Economics.  Designed  especially  for  students  of 
engineering ;  aims  at  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  elements  of  economics, 
with  special  reference  to  present  day  economic  and  social  problems.  Text 
book,  lectures,  tests.    Three  recitations  a  week. 

i     First  and  second  terms.    Six  term  hours.  Professor  Metcalf 

66-5  Money,  Credit,  and  Banking.  An  historical  course,  with  special 
i  reference  to  the  financial  experience  of  the  United  States.  Leading 
[topics  are  Hamilton's  financial  system;  protection  and  revenue  tariffs;  the 
bank  question ;  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Civil  War ;  resumption  of  specie 
\  payments ;  the  national  banking  system ;  State  and  local  taxation ;  silver 
'legislation  and  the  panic  of  1893;  government  loans;  present  currency 
I  problems.  Dewey's  financial  History  of  the  United  States  is  used  as  a 
juide.    Three  recitations  a  week.    Preparation,  81-1. 

Second  term.    Three  term  hoitrs.  Professor  Metcalf 

{(  66-16  Modern  Labor  Problems.  This  subject  deals  mainly  with  the 
j  iocial  and  economic  problems  arising  from  the  relations  of  employers  and 
'  heir  laborers.  The  chief  topics  will  be  the  growth,  methods,  and  aims  of 
j  nodern  associations  of  wage  earners ;  methods  of  conciliation  and  arbitra- 
1  ion ;  strike  and  factory  legislation ;  employers'  liability  and  recent  com- 
pensation acts;  compulsory  publicity ;  provident  institutions  and  friendly 
Societies.  Each  member  of  the  class  will  be  expected  to  make  a  report 
j  pon  a  labor  union.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Three  recitations  a  week, 
preparation,  81-1. 

[  Second  term.    Three  term  hours.  Professor  Metcalf 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Executive:  Professor  Hooper,  Chairman;  Professors  Denison  and 
Metcalf. 

Requirements  for  Degrees  :  Dean  Kingsley,  Chairman ;  Professors 
Evans  and  Wade. 
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INSTRUCTION 

Graduate  instruction  is  given  by  members  of  the  several 
existing  faculties.  The  advanced  elective  work  offered  to 
undergraduates  in  any  department  of  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts 
is  open  to  graduate  students,  and  will  count  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  on  condition  that  it  be  not  counted  for  any 
other  degree.*  Additional  courses  still  more  advanced  may  be 
arranged  with  the  instructor  in  whose  department  the  work  is 
to  be  done. 

DEGREES 

The  degrees  offered  are  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of 
Science.  Departments  at  present  open  to  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  are : — 

English,  Mathematics, 
Modern  Languages,  Chemistry, 
Ancient  Languages,  Physiological  Chemistry, 

History  and  Public  Law,  Biology, 
Political  Science,  Physiology, 
Electricity. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  is  offered  in  Biology,  in 
Chemistry,  and  in  Engineering. 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  will  be  conferred  upon 
graduates  of  Tufts  College  who  have  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  upon  graduates  of  other  colleges  whose 
course  of  study  has  been  equivalent  to  that  required  at  Tufts 
College  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  upon  the  following 
conditions  :  — 

[.  They  shall  have  completed  an  approved  course  of  advanced  study, 
including  the  equivalent  of  at  least  thirty  term  hours,  in  one  or  at  the  most 
two  departments.  If  two  departments  are  chosen  they  should  be  allud, 
and  should  occupy  the  relation  of  major  and  subsidiary  department. 

*  Students  doing  work  in  undergraduate  classes  are  required  to  take  the  appointed  final  '  x- 
amination  with  these  classes. 
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2.  This  course  shall  be  pursued  during  a  residence  of  not  less  than  one 
pear.  In  the  case  of  graduates  of  Tufts  College,  the  condition  of  residence 
may  be  waived  by  special  permission,  but  the  degree  cannot  then  be  taken 
with  less  than  two  years  of  graduate  study. 

3.  The  candidate  shall  prepare  a  thesis  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the 
regulations,  which  may  be  ascertained  at  the  Secretary's  office,  and  shall 
)ass  a  satisfactory  examination  under  the  supervision  of  a  board  of  three 
examiners,  appointed  by  the  Graduate  Faculty  at  its  May  meeting.  The 
:hesis  must  be  presented  at  least  one  month  before  Commencement. 

4.  No  subject  counted  for  the  first  degree  will  be  counted  for  the 
second  degree. 

5.  Students  taking  the  degree  at  the  end  of  a  four  years'  course  of  study 
must  have  complied  with  the  requirement  as  to  standing  governing  those 
,vho  receive  the  degree  of  A.B.  at  the  end  of  three  years;  that  is,  an  aver- 
age standing  of  Grade  B,  or  higher,  must  have  been  attained  on  the  entire 
vork  of  the  course. 

6.  Candidates  for  this  degree  must  make  a  written  application  to  the 
Graduate  Faculty  before  October  1  of  the  college  year  in  which  the  degree 
,s  to  be  conferred,  and  if  the  degree  is  not  taken  after  one  year  of  study 
;hey  must  also  give  a  second  notice  three  months  before  receiving  the 
legree.  This  application  shall  indicate  the  department  or  departments  in 
vhich  it  is  proposed  to  pursue  work  for  a  degree. 

Graduates  of  Tufts  College  who  have  taken  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  Philosophy,  or  graduates  of  other  colleges  holding 
l  degree  of  similiar  grade,  must  complete  the  requirement  for 
he  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  before  they  can  be  entered  as 
'  tudents  in  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  xArts. 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  will  be  conferred  upon 
bachelors  of  Science  who  shall  satisfactorily  pursue  advanced 
,>rofessional  study  at  Tufts  College  for  one  year,  under  the  con- 
itions  required  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts ; 
jr  upon  Bachelors  of  Science  of  Tufts  College  who  shall  pur- 
|  ue  graduate  work  in  absentia  for  at  least  two  years,  or  who  shall 
j  resent  suitable  evidence  of  three  years  of  professional  work, 
I  ne  year  of  which  must  be  in  a  position  of  responsibility,  in 
!  'hich  case  a  certain  amount  of  professional  study  will  be  as- 
sumed.   A  thesis  based  upon  this  study  will  be  required. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OPEN  TO  CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF 
MASTER  OF  ARTS 

[For  detailed  statements  of  the  subjects  referred  to  in  the  following 
pages,  see  "  Departments  of  Instruction "  in  the  announcement  of  the 
School  of  Liberal  Arts.] 

English. — It  is  assumed  that  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  in  English  will  have  already  laid  a  good  founda- 
tion in  English  composition  and  the  history  of  English  litera- 
ture. The  amount  of  work  expected  is  roughly  indicated  by 
that  required  of  a  major  student  in  English  at  this  College. 
When  not  anticipated  in  undergraduate  work,  the  subjects  num- 
bered 7,  10,  14  to  19,  21,  23,  25,  26,  27,  and  28,  may  be  counted 
towards  the  Master's  degree,  provided  that  the  work  done  dis- 
tinctly surpasses  in  quality  that  required  of  undergraduates. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  part  of  the  work  or  the  entire  work  for  the 
advanced  degree  may  consist  of  a  special  course  of  study,  un- 
dertaken under  the  direction  of  the  department.  Such  special 
work  must  be  of  creative  or  investigative  order.  It  may  take 
the  form  of  discussion  of  some  question  in  literary  history  or 
literary  criticism.  It  may  consist  of  the  intensive  study  of  an 
author  or  a  period.  The  use  of  German  and  French  is  some- 
times necessary.    A  final  oral  examination  is  customary. 

Modern  Languages. — The  undergraduate  subjects  at  present 
offered  in  Modern  Languages  enable  the  candidate  for  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts  who  specializes  in  this  department  io 
cover  the  work  formerly  required  for  the  Master's  degree.  For 
those  who  have  not  taken  the  more  advanced  subjects,  the  de- 
partment offers  a  full  graduate  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts.  The  work  is  performed  in  existing  undergradu- 
ate classes.  To  enter  upon  this  course,  the  candidate  must  have 
completed  the  equivalent  of  six  of  the  Modern  Language  sub- 
je<  is.  including  1  and  3  in  both  German  and  French.  Of  ele- 
mentary subjects  only  Italian  may  be  taken,  by  such  as  have 
had  the  equivalent  of  two  years  of  French.  Graduate  students 
w  hose  special  work  is  being  performed  in  other  departments  are 
admitted  to  such  classes  in  German  and  French,  beyond  sub- 
ject 1,  as  their  proficiency  will  warrant. 
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Ancient  Languages.  —  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  in  Greek  or  Latin  must  have  completed,  for  Greek, 
subjects  1,2,3,  and  4  or  55  f°r  Latin,  subjects  i,  2,  3  or  4,  and  5, 
or  equivalents.  It  is  desirable  that  candidates  for  this  degree  in 
either  of  the  ancient  languages  present  the  other  as  a  minor  de- 
partment. Exceptional  cases  will  be  treated  in  accordance  with 
the  varying  circumstances.  Greek  4,  5,  7,  8,  and  9,  Latin  3,  4,  6, 
8,  9,  10,  and  Classical  Archaeology  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  so  far 
jas  these  have  not  been  anticipated  as  undergraduate  work,  may 
be  counted  towards  the  Master's  degree.  Graduate  students 
will  be  expected  to  do  work  of  an  advanced  character,  either  in 
classes  with  undergraduates  or  on  special  lines  of  investigation 
assigned  by  the  instructors.  The  required  thesis,  on  an  approved 
topic,  must  embody  the  results  of  the  investigation  of  some 
author  or  period,  or  of  some  philological  or  archaeological  sub- 
ject. A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  indis- 
1  pensable. 

History  and  Public  Law. — Before  beginning  graduate  work 
in  History  and  Public  Law  every  student  must  have  completed 
t  History  1  and  2,  and  Public  Law  1  or  2,  or  their  equivalent. 

The  advanced  subjects  enumerated  in  the  catalogue,  in  so  far 
lj  as  they  are  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  candidate,  may  be  offered 
{ for  the  higher  degrees,  but  it  is  expected  that  much  of  the  can- 
1  didate's  work  will  consist  of  special  work  pursued  under  the 
I  direction  of  the  department. 

!:  For  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  a  working  knowledge  of 
!  French  is  essential.  A  similar  knowledge  of  German  is  desir- 
L  able,  and  in  some  cases  may  be  necessary.  In  addition  to  the 
C  subjects  required  for  the  degree  candidates  will  be  expected  to 
'f  do  something  in  the  way  of  an  independent  investigation  of  a 
L  definite  subject,  the  result  to  be  embodied  in  a  thesis. 
;     A  final  oral  examination  is  customary. 

|<  Political  Science.— The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Politi- 
!  cal  Science  is  conferred  on  graduates  of  Tufts  College  who 
)  pursue  successfully  one  year  of  resident  graduate  study. 
f  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  other  colleges  must  satisfy  the  department 
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that  they  are  qualified  by  previous  training  to  enter  upon  the 
desired  course  of  study,  and  show  the  results  of  a  year's  resi- 
dent graduate  work  with  high  credit.  A  good  reading  knowl- 
edge of  French  and  German  is  desirable,  and  may  in  certain 
lines  of  work  be  necessary.  Before  receiving  the  degree  all 
candidates  are  expected  to  sustain  a  final  oral  examination,  and 
give  evidence  by  a  thesis  of  their  ability  to  do  work  of  the 
investigative  order.  In  addition  to  the  regular  advanced  work 
offered  by  the  department,  special  subjects  giving  opportunity 
for  original  investigation  will  be  outlined  for  candidates  wishing 
to  pursue  them. 

Mathematics. —  Graduate  students  in  Mathematics  must 
have  acquired  a  working  knowledge  of  the  calculus,  and  may 
offer  as  part  of  their  work  for  the  Master's  degree  any  of  the  sub- 
jects given  by  the  department  except  the  first  six,  but  subjects 
7,  9,  and  10,  or  their  equivalents,  must  be  included.  Candi- 
dates will  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  be  examined  at  the 
end  of  their  studies  upon  any  topics  treated  in  the  first  six  sub- 
jects, as  well  as  upon  work  offered  for  the  degree. 

Chemistry. — The  requirements  for  beginning  graduate  work 
in  Chemistry  are  the  completion  of  subjects  1,  2,  and  3,  or  their 
equivalent.  Subjects  4,  5,  7,  8,  9,  10,  12,  and  14  may  be 
counted  toward  the  Master's  degree,  if  they  have  not  been 
counted  as  undergraduate  work.  Examination  is  required,  and 
a  satisfactory  thesis. 

Physiological  Chemistry.  —  The  work  in  Physiological 
Chemistry  requires  in  preparation  a  thorough  foundation  in 
inorganic  and  organic  chemistry,  including  qualitative  and 
quantitative  analysis  ;  the  ability  to  read  scientific  French  and 
German  readily;  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
physics,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  laws  of  the  density  of 
gases  and  fluids  under  heat  and  pressure,  as  well  as  such  ac- 
quaintance with  optics  as  will  enable  one  to  use  intelligently  the 
polariscope,  the  spectroscope,  and  the  microscope. 

The  course  is  one  of  laboratory  work  wholly,  under  the  per- 
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sonal  advice  and  assistance  of  the  instructor,  and  must  include 
one  original  investigation,  to  require  not  less  than  one  half-year, 
and  to  be  accompanied  by  a  satisfactory  thesis  upon  the  results 
of  such  research.  The  subject  of  this  investigation  may  be 
taken  from  the  realm  of  enzymes,  metabolism,  or  hygiene.  A 
rigid  examination  will  also  be  demanded  upon  the  principles  of 
physiological  chemistry. 

Physiology. — Before  beginning  graduate  work  in  Physiology 
Ithe  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  must  have  had 
at  least  a  year's  training  in  biology,  and,  besides,  a  knowledge 
of  the  outlines  of  anatomy  and  physiology  such  as  may  be 
obtained  from  such  works  as  Martin's  Human  Body,  with 
simple  laboratory  experiments.  A  reading  knowledge  of 
French  and  German  is  desirable,  and  in  some  cases  may  be 
necessary.  The  work  of  the  year  is  largely  practical.  It  in- 
volves the  completion  of  the  work  in  physiology  required  of 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, the  investigation  of  some  simple  problem  which  shall  serve 
is  the  basis  of  the  required  thesis. 

Biology. — Before  beginning  graduate  work  in  Biology  the 
student  must  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  verte- 
brate and  invertebrate  anatomy  and  of  physiology  (subjects  1 
I  o  4  of  Tufts  College,  or  their  equivalent),  and  must  be  able  to 
:|ise  French  and  German.  The  work  offered  for  advanced  de- 
1  ^rees  is  in  the  lines  of  comparative  anatomy  and  of  the  histol- 
ogy and  embryology  of  animals.  Consequently  the  greatest 
j'.tress  will  be  laid  upon  laboratory  work,  but  students  may  also 
Jake  the  subjects  numbered  5,  6,  8,  and  9. 

■$   For  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of  Science  the 
f  tudent  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  principles 
I  >f  morphology,  and  present  an  acceptable  thesis  embodying  the 
esult  of  research. 

Electricity. — As  a  preparation  for  graduate  work  in  Elec- 
tricity the  candidate  must  have  a  thorough  mathematical  foun- 
dation, including  differential  equations,  and  a  good  knowledge 
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of  physics,  including  elementary  electrical  tests  (Physics  2  and 
3 1- 1  to  31-4  of  Tufts  College,  or  an  equivalent).  Unless  these 
requirements  be  met  upon  beginning  graduate  work,  it  will 
scarcely  be  possible  to  obtain  the  master's  degree  in  one  year. 

The  graduate  work  will  include  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
subjects  61-3,  61-5,  61-6,  61-7,  61-9,  and  61-11,  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  an  acceptable  thesis  involving  original  research. 


FELLOWSHIPS 

The  Olmstead  and  Miner  Fellowships  in  Natural 
History. — In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  gift  of  the  late 
Charles  Hyde  Olmstead,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  Trustees 
have  established  two  fellowships  in  Natural  History,  to  be 
known  respectively  as  the  Olmstead  and  the  Miner  Fellowship. 
The  income  of  these  fellowships,  amounting  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  annually  each,  is  awarded  by  the  Trustees  to 
graduate  students  in  Natural  History,  upon  recommendation  of 
the  Administrative  Board.  The  conditions  of  the  fellowships 
are  as  follows : — 

( 1  )  The  application  must  be  made  in  writing  before  May  1,  addressed 
to  the  President  of  the  College.  It  must  contain  evidence  of  a  liberal 
education,  and  of  ability  to  profit  by  the  work  to  be  done,  as  well  as 
testimonials  of  good  character  from  instructors  or  others.  Any  original 
article,  either  written  or  printed,  is  an  aid  in  ascertaining  the  attainments 
of  the  candidate. 

(2)  The  holder  of  the  fellowship  will  be  expected  to  devote  himself  to 
the  prosecution  of  some  special  subject,  under  the  direction  of  the  professor 
in  charge  of  the  department  of  Natural  History.  He  may  be  called  upon 
for  minor  services,  such  as  conducting  examinations,  but  he  shall  not 
be  called  upon  to  teach.  He  may,  however,  at  his  own  option,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  give  instruction  by  lectures  or  otherwise  to  per- 
sons connected  with  the  College,  but  not  elsewhere. 

(3)  The  payments  will  be  made  half  in  January  and  half  in  June;  but, 
in  case  of  resignation  or  removal  from  the  fellowship,  payment  will  be 
made  only  for  the  time  it  is  actually  held.  The  holder  of  the  fellowship  is 
not  exempt  from  tin:  payment  of  tuition. 

(4)  Residence  is  a  condition  of  holding  either  of  these  fellowships. 
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The  holder  of  a  fellowship  may  be  eligible  to  a  single  re-elec- 
tion, but  incumbency  constitutes  no  claim  to  re-appointment. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Trustees  of  Tufts  College  have  established  eleven  schol- 
arships, one  in  each  department  offering  graduate  work.  Each 
scholarship  gives  free  tuition  to  the  incumbent,  who  is  ex- 
pected to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  advanced  study. 

These  scholarships  are  awarded  by  the  Graduate  Faculty,  on 
recommendation  of  the  heads  of  departments  concerned,  at 
or  before  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  to  be 
conferred.  Applications  must  be  made  to  the  President  on  or 
before  May  1  of  the  preceding  year,  and  will  regularly  be 
^acted  upon  at  the  June  meeting  of  the  Graduate  Faculty. 

TUITION 

The  tuition  fee  for  the  whole  course  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  or  Master  of  Science,  is  one  hundred  dollars,  of  which 
fifty  dollars  is  payable  in  advance. 
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Faculty  of  the  Crane  Theological  School i: 


FREDERICK  W.  HAMILTON,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President 

CHARLES  H.  LEONARD,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean,  Emeritus 

Goddard  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology 

PHILIP  M.  HAYDEN,  A.B.,  Secretary! 

GEORGE  T.  KNIGHT,  A.M.,  D.D. 

Packard  Professor  of  Christian  Theology 

GEORGE  M.  HARMON,  A.M.,  D.D. 

Professor  of  Biblical  Theology 

HENRY  I.  CUSHMAN,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  . 

Instructor  in  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Care 

HINCKLEY  G.  MITCHELL,  A.M.,  S.T.B.,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis 

LUCIUS  M.  BRISTOL,  A.M.,  S.T.B. 

Instructor  in  Applied  Christianity 

Woodbridge  Professor  of  Applied  Christianity 


EDWIN  C.  BOLLES,  A.M.,  PhD.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Dickson  Professor  of  English  and  American  History 

WILLIAM  G.  TOUSEY,  A.M.,  D.D. 

Professor  of  Logic  and  Ethics 

J.  STERLING  KINGSLEY,  Sc.D. 

Professor  of  Biology 

RICHARD  JONES,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  English  Literature 

ALFRED  C.  LANE,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Pearson  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy 

HERBERT  E.  CUSIIMAN,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Philosophy 

*Kc)ow  the  line  arc  printed  the  names  of  professors  who,  while  not  members  of  the  T 
logical  Faculty,  offer  subjects  that  are  open  to  students  of  the  School. 
I  A  v  offiiio,  as  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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THOMAS  WHITTEMORE,  A.B. 

Professor  of  English 

HENRY  C.  METCALF,  A.B.,  Ph.D. 

Jackson  Professor  of  Political  Science 

LAWRENCE  B.  EVANS,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  History 

CHARLES  ST.  CLAIR  WADE,  A.M. 

Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature 

OSCAR  MARTIN,  M.D. 

Director  of  the  Gymnasium 


COMMITTEE  ON  PROMOTIONS 

President  Hamilton,  Chairman  ;  Professors  Harmon  and  Hay  den. 
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The  Theological  School  is  one  of  the  co-ordinate  departments 
of  Tufts  College.  Students  of  the  School  are  members  of  the 
College,  enjoying  its  privileges  and  subject  to  its  regulations. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY 

A  course  of  three  years,  open  to  college  graduates,  leads  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

A  course  of  six  years  leads  to  the  degrees  of  i\..B.  and 
B.D.,  the  requirements  for  admission  being  the  same  as  those 
for  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B. 

A  course  of  four  years  leads  to  the  degree  of  B.D.,  the 
requirements  for  admission  being  the  same  as  those  for  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  A.B. 

Special  courses  are  arranged  for  such  persons  as  may  be 
deemed  by  the  Faculty  qualified  for  work  in  the  School. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A.B.  AND  B.D. 

[The  unit  here  used  (called  the  "  term  hour  ")  is  equivalent  to  one 
program  hour  a  week  for  a  half-year.] 

Term  Hours 


Language  (Greek,  Latin,  German,  French ;  each  student 

to  take  three)   18 

Science  (Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Biology  or  Chemistry)  18 

History  (Civil  and  Religious)   18 

Bible   27 

Philosophy  (Psychology,  Logic,  Ethics,  Systematic  Theol- 
ogy, etc.)   3° 

Sociology  (Economics  and  Applied  Christianity)     ...  12 

English  (Rhetoric,  Literature,  Oratory,  and  Homiletics)  .  36 

Pastoral  Care   6 

Physical  Training   2 

Electives   •  .  •   15 

Total  term  hours   182 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  FOUR-YEAR  COURSE  FOR  B.D. 

[The  unit  here  used  (called  the  "  term  hour ")  is  equivalent  to  one 
program  hour  a  week  for  a  half-year.] 

Term  Hours 


Bible   33 

Philosophy  (Logic,  Ethics,  Theology)   21 

English  (Rhetoric,  Literature,  Oratory,  Homiletics)    .  .  30 

History  (Civil  and  Religious)   18 

Applied  Christianity                                            .  6 

Pastoral  Care   6 

Physical  Training   2 

Electives  .  1   6 

Total   122 


For  all  theological  students  the  major  instructor  and  official 
adviser  on  general  matters  relating  to  college  affairs  is  the  Dean 
of  the  Theological  School,  or  some  appointed  representative 
from  the  Theological  Faculty. 


Departments  of  Instruction 


58  OLD  TESTAMENT 

I  Professor  Mitchell 

The  constant  aim  in  this  department  will  be  to  give  the 
student  such  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  as  will  en- 
able him  personally  to  appreciate  their  varied  excellence  and 
I  utilize  them  as  a  source  of  inspiration  and  instruction  in  his 
'ministry.  The  first  step  in  this  direction  is  the  acquisition 
j  :>f  a  working  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language  ;  the  sec- 
|  Dnd  a  thorough  course  in  exegesis.  Those  who  take  these 
|^:ourses  will  be  able  to  study  with  profit  such  general  sub- 
!  iects  as  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  History  of  the 
^Hebrews,  and  Ethics,  or  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  as 
[they  are  offered. 
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SUBJECTS 

3.  The  Hebrew  Language.  First  Semester:  the  elements  of  Hebrew- 
etymology,  with  exercises  in  reading  and  writing  Hebrew.  Second 
Semester;  readings  from  the  books  of  Judges  and  Samuel,  with  notes 
and  references  on  Hebrew  syntax.     Three  hours,  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Mitchell 

6.  The  Narrative  Literature.  A  comparative  study  of  the  historical 
books  to  determine  their  relative  value  from  the  literary,  historical,  and 
religious  standpoint.     Two  hours,  to  be  arranged,  (f) 

Professor  Mitchell 

7.  The  Prophetic  Literature.  An  examination  of  selections  from  the 
works  of  the  principal  prophets,  to  ascertain  the  literary  and  doctrinal 
peculiarities  of  each,  and  his  place  in  the  development  of  Hebrew  prophecy. 
Two  hours,  to  be  arranged,    (s)  Professor  Mitchell 

[8.  The  Didactic  Literature.  The  books  of  Job,  Proverbs,  and  Eccle- 
siastes,  and  their  significance  for  the  history  of  Hebrew  thought.  Two 
hours,  to  be  arranged,  (f)  Professor  Mitchell] 

[9.  The  Lyric  Literature.  Early  songs  ;  select  psalms  of  devotional  or 
theological  importance  ;  the  Song  of  Solomon  and  its  structure  and  mean- 
ing.   Two  hours,  to  be  arranged,  (s)  Professor  Mitchell] 

10.  The  Ethics  of  the  Old  Testament.  A  survey  of  the  development  of 
moral  ideas  among  the  Hebrews,  with  lectures  and  papers.  One  hour,  to 
be  arranged.  Professor  Mitchell 

[11.  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.  An  inquiry  into  the  age,  struc- 
ture, authorship,  and  history  of  the  several  books,  with  lectures  and 
papers.    One  hour,  to  be  arranged.  Professor  Mitchell] 


68  NEW  TESTAMENT 

Professor  Harmon 
This  department  has  three  divisions  :  History,  Criticism,  and 
Exegesis ;  and  for  students  who  have  not  had  Greek,  a  course 
in  New  Testament  Greek  is  provided.  The  historical  course 
covers  the  two  centuries  preceding  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  with 
the  aim  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under 
which  Christianity  entered  the  life  of  the  world,  the  ministry  of 
Jesus,  and  the  rise  and  development  of  the  Apostolic  Church. 
The  method  pursued  in  this  study  is  to  refer  the  student  to 
authorities  dealing  with  the  topics  assigned  and  notes  given  by 
the  instructor.    In  Criticism- the  student  deals  with  the  sources 
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of  the  text  and  the  methods  for  determining  its  correctness,  also 
with  the  facts  of  the  different  New  Testament  writings.  In  this 
the  method  pursued  is  the  same  as  in  the  study  of  the  history. 
In  Exegesis  the  work  is  of  reading  selected  passages  from  the 
Greek  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the 
Pauline  Epistles.  The  instructor  gives  the  student  from  time 
to  time  notes  as  to  the  principles  of  exegesis,  requiring  him  to 
exemplify  them  in  his  work.  He  is  also  taught  the  discrimi- 
nating use  of  commentaries  with  the  aim  to  form  the  habit  of 
independent  and  correct  interpretation. 

SUBJECTS 

ii.    History  of  the  Beginnings  of  Christianity.     TTS j. 

Professor  Harmon 

2.  New  Testament  Criticism.     Three  hours,  to  be  arranged,  (s) 

Professor  Harmon 

3.  New  Testament  Exegesis  and  Theology.     TTS  2. 

Professor  Harmon 
[4.    New  Testament  Greek.    Three  hours,  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Harmon] 

56  HISTORY  OF  RELIGIONS 

Professor  Knight 
The  department  of  History  of  Religions  deals  with  a  special 
L  phase  of  the  general  subject  of  history,  showing  the  growth  of 
'  superstition  and  religion,  and  their  relation  to  civilization  —  in- 
\  eluding  politics,  social  life,  philosophy,  literature,  art,  and  per- 
\  sonal  character.    See  also  the  subjects  listed  in  the  depart- 

,  ments  of  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament. 

k 

SUBJECTS 

Ij  4.  Non-Christian  Religions.  Comparative  studies  of  religion  and  civil- 
f  ization  in  ancient  Egypt,  and  Chaldea,  and  in  ancient  and  modern  India, 
1  China,  Japan,  and  Turkey.     Three  hours,  to  be  arranged,  (f). 

Professor  Knight 

5.  History  of  the  Church,  including  the  Sects,  from  the  Apostles  to  the 
!  present  time.    T  J  TTS  4  Professor  Knight 

j  6.  Special  studies  of  religion  and  superstition,  ancient  and  modern. 
I'  Three  hours,  to  be  arranged,  (s)  Professor  Knight 

*  History  of  Religions  6  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  taken  History  of 
V  Religions  4. 
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16  ETHICS  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THEISM 

The  several  courses  in  Ethics  and  the  Philosophy  of  Theism 
offered  by  Professor  Tousey  of  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts  are 
open  to  theological  students,  and  are  included  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  Theological  School.  For  detailed  statement  of  subjects, 
see  Philosophy  6,  7,  8,  and  15  in  the  statement  of  that  depart- 
ment in  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts. 

86  THEOLOGY 

Professor  Knight 

The  purpose  is,  primarily,  to  assist  the  student  to  think  inde- 
pendently on  theological  subjects,  and  to  abide  in  the  conse- 
quences. In  pursuing  this  purpose,  attempt  is  made  to  co-ordi- 
nate the  products  of  biblical  theology,  religious  history,  natural 
theology,  ethics,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  proper  sources  of  mate- 
rial, and  thus  to  produce  a  scientific  theology.  It  is  believed 
that  such  a  system  will  deserve  and  receive  the  student's  con- 
fidence, and  will  enlist  his  energies. 

The  method  includes  several  stages  :  — 

1.  The  history  of  important  doctrines  and  creeds,  as  a  gen- 
eral introduction. 

2.  a.  Special  history  of  the  topic  in  hand,  with  analysis  and 
classification  of  opinions  and  theories  according  to  their  logical 
relations. 

b.  The  collection  of  the  facts,  so  far  as  given  in  the  present 
state  of  knowledge,  and  the  criticism  of  the  theories  on  the 
basis  of  the  facts. 

c.  The  organization  of  the  results  into  a  scientific  product. 

d.  Illustrative  applications  to  practical  problems, — ecclesias- 
tical, political,  social,  and  personal. 

SUBJECTS 

[.    Historical  Introduction.    Thtee  hours y  to  be  arranged,  (s) 

Professor  Knighi 

2.  Theology;  anthropology;  soteriology ;  eschatology ;  critical  study 
of  modern  doctrines.    MWF 5.  Professor  Knight 
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76  APPLIED  CHRISTIANITY 

Christianity  will  be  considered  with  special  reference  to  the 
practical  problems  of  life,  individual  and  social,  under  the 
three  general  aspects  of  religious  education,  religious  expan- 
sion and  social  regeneration.    The  subjects  will  be  adapted 

I  not  only  to  ministers,  but  to  all  interested  in  active  Christian 
work.  Lectures,  assigned  reading,  and  discussions  will  be 
supplemented  by  personal  investigation  of  religious  and  philan- 
thropic institutions  in  Greater  Boston,  with  written  reports. 

subjects 

2.  Religious  Pedagogy.  This  course  will  deal  with  the  various  prob- 
lems of  moral  and  religious  education.  Such  questions  will  be  discussed 
as  the  psychological  basis  of  moral  and  religious  training,  the  religion  of 
childhood,  growth  of   character  towards  the   Christian   ideal,  Sunday 

'  School  organization  and  methods.     Three  hours,  to  be  arranged,    (f ) 

Mr.  Bristol 

3.  Missions.  The  missionary  motive  ;  reflex  value  of  missionary  en- 
deavor; correlation  of  home  and  foreign  missions.  Home  Missions: 
frontier  work ;  negroes  and  mountain  whites  of  the  South ;  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines ;  the  mission  problem  of  the  city 
church ;  opportunities  of  the  rural  church.  Foreign  Missions :  the  ex- 
pansion of  Christianity  during  the  Nineteenth  Century,  especially  in 
India,  China,  Japan,  Corea  and  Africa.  Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to 
the  sociological  aspects  of  missionary  endeavor.     Three  hours,  to  be  ar- 

.  ranged,    (s)  Mr.  Bristol 

II  Applied  Christianity  3  will  not  be  given  in  191 1- 12. 

i|  [4.  Social  Christianity.  The  development  of  social  Christianity  will 
jr  be  sketched  from  early  Hebrew  times  through  the  New  Testament  liter- 
L  ature,  the  Patristic  period,  medievalism  to  modern  times,  including  such 
\  movements  as  those  of  Monasticism,  Pietism,  Communism  and  Christian 
L  Socialism.  The  second  part  of  the  course  will  consist  of  a  study  of 
r  modern  social  problems  in  the  light  of  social  science,  social  history  and 
L  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  Three  hours,  to  be  arranged,  (s)  Mr.  Bristol] 
J     Applied  Christianity  4  may  be  expected  in  1911*12. 

82  HOMILETICS 

I  Dr.  H.  I.  Cushman 

I  The  work  consists  of  studies  in  constructive  homiletics  ;  the 
<  varying  conception  of  preaching  as  determined  by  the  person 
.  and  the  time ;  helps  in  the  preparation  of  sermons  from  the 
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study  of  history,  literature,  and  character  ;  the  preparation  and 
delivery  of  sermons ;  practice  in  extempore  discourse ;  the 
cultivation  of  power  in  preaching ;  the  study  of  representa- 
tive preachers. 

SUBJECTS 

1.  Inductive  Homiletics,     Three  hours,  to  be  arranged. 

Dr.  H.  I.  Cushman 

2.  Constructive  Homiletics.     Three  hours,  to  be  arranged. 

Dr.  H.  I.  Cushman 

[ii.    Pastoral  Care.     Three  hours,  to  be  arranged.  ] 


SIX-YEAR  COURSE 

A  detailed  synopsis  follows  of  the  Course  of  Six  Years,  ar- 
ranged for  one  who  enters  with  Greek  *  and  Latin,  and  leading 
to  degrees  A.B.  and  B.D. 


First  Term 

English  i  

Mathematics  3  

Physics  1  

•Greek  2  

French  or  German  .... 
Physical  Training  


FIRST  YEAR 

Second  Term 

3       English  2  

3       Mathematics  1  or  2  

3       Physics  1  

3       Greek  2  

3       French  or  German  

Physical  Training  


SECOND  YEAR 


First  Term 

Philosophy  1  

History  1  

Biology  1  or  Chemistry  1  . 
German  or  French  .... 
English  (elective)  .... 
Physical  Training  


Second  Term 


Oratory 
History 
Biology 


or  Chemistry 


German  or  French 
English  (elective) 
Physical  Training 


THIRD  YEAR 


First  Term 


Political  Science  1   3 

History  of  Religions  5   3 

New  Testament  11   3 

Philosophy  3   3 

Oratory  2   3 


Second  Term 

Political  Science  1   /  3 

History  of  Religions  5   3 

New  Testament  11   3 

New  Testament  2   3 

One  elective   3 


FOURT! 

First  Term 


New  Testament  3    3 

( Yld  Testament  3   3 

Philosophy  6   3 

Applied  Christianity  2    .   .   c  .   .  .  .  3 

Knglish  (elective)   3 


YEAR 

Second  Term 


New  Testament  3    3 

Old  Testament  3   3 

Philosophy  7   3 

Applied  Christianity  3  or  4   3 

English  (elective)    3 


*  Those  who  enter  with  no  Greek  must  take  New  Testament  Greek  in  place  of  one  of  the 
free  elcctives,  and  may  substitute  Latin  1  for  Greek  2. 
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First  Term 

Homiletics  i  

Philosophy  15  ...... 

Theology  2  

Old  Testament  6  or  8    .  . 
Old  Testament  to  or  11 
One  elective  

First  Term 

Homiletics  2   

History  of  Religions  4   .  . 

Pastoral  Care  

Education  5  

One  elective  


FIFTH  YEAR 

Second  Term 

3       Homiletics  1  

3       Philosophy  15  

3       Theology  2  

2  Old  Testament  7  or  9  ... 
1  Old  Testament  10  or  11  .  .  . 

3  One  elective  

SIXTH  YEAR 

Second  Term 

3       Homiletics  2  

3  History  of  Religions  6  .  .  . 

3       Pastoral  Care  

3       Education  5  

3       One  elective  


FOUR-YEAR  COURSE 


'A  detailed  synopsis  follows  of  the  Course  of  Four  Years, 
arranged  for  one  who  enters  without  Greek.*  and  leading  to 
the  degree  of  B.D. 


First  Term 

English  1  

History  1   

N^ew  Testament  11   ...  . 

Philosophy  3  

3ne  elective  

Physical  Training  


FIRST  YEAR 

Second  Term 

3       English  2  

3       History  1  

3       New  Testament  11  

3       New  Testament  2  

3       Oratory  1  

Physical  Training   


SECOND  YEAR 


First  Term 


Second  Term 


I  Philosophy  6  .  .  .  . 
j  >Jew  Testament  4  .  . 
I Tistory  of  Religions 
,'inglish  (elective)  .  . 

j  )ratory  2   

!  Jhysical  Training  .  . 


Philosophy  7  .  .  .  . 
New  Testament  4  .  .* 
History  of  Religions 
English  (elective)  . 
One  elective  .... 
Physical  Training  . 


THIRD  YEAR 


First  Term 

fllomiletics  1   3 

)ld  Testament  3   3 

Hew  Testament  3    3 

*  listory  of  Religions  4   3 

1  'hilosophy  15    3 


Second  Term 

Homiletics  1  

Old  Testament  3  

New  Testament  3  

History  of  Religions  6  .  .  . 
Philosophy  15  


FOURTH  YEAR 


First  Term 

lomiletics  2  

theology  2  

)ld  Testament  6  or  8    .  . 
)ld  Testament  10  or  11 
applied  Christianity  2     .  . 
'astoral  Care  


Second  Term 

Homiletics  2  

Theology  2  ........  . 

Old  Testament  7  or  9  .  .  .  . 

Old  Testament  10  or  11 
Applied  Christianity  3  or  4  . 
Pastoral  Care  


*  One  who  enters  with  Greek  and  Latin  has  a  larger  range  of  electives. 
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[See  also  the  section  devoted  to  General  Information.] 

RELIGIOUS  OBSERVANCES 

The  students  in  the  Crane  Theological  School  attend  daily 
morning  prayer  in  Goddard  Chapel ;  and  religious  services, 
in  the  care  of  the  students,  are  held  in  Packard  Hall  from 
time  to  time. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  LECTURES 

Lectures  which  bear  upon  the  general  work  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  and  upon  special  subjects  of  study,  are  given  at  inter- 
vals throughout  the  year  by  well-known  clergymen  and  others  of 
the  vicinity. 

The  most  noted  divines  of  New  England  officiate  every  Sunday 
within  easy  distance,  and  may  be  studied  by  the  student  in  re- 
spect to  their  teachings  and  their  methods.  It  is  the  policy  of 
the  School  to  encourage  the  judicious  use  of  these  important  in- 
strumentalities of  culture. 

LICENSE  TO  PREACH 

The  regular  time  for  applying  for  licensure  is  a  year  and  a 
half  before  graduation.  Before  that  time  the  members  of  the 
Theological  School  are  not  allowed  to  preach. 

BUILDINGS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

The  building  formerly  known  as  Middle  Hall  has  been  en- 
tirely remodelled  and  fitted  for  the  use  of  the  Theological 
School  under  the  name  of  Packard  Hall.  It  contains  five 
well-lighted  lecture  rooms,  a  chapel,  a  library,  and  offices  for 
the  members  of  the  faculty. 
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Paige  Hall,  the  dormitory  of  the  Theological  School,  contains 
thirty-six  single  rooms,  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  gas 
and  electricity.  Each  room  is  provided  with  all  necessary 
furniture  —  except  sheets,  blankets,  pillow-cases,  and  towels. 

EXPENSES  AND  PECUNIARY  AID 

Students  in  the  Theological  School  are  charged  one  hundred 
dollars  annually  for  tuition.  This  charge  includes  the  privilege 
of  occupying  a  room  in  Paige  Hall,  and  provision  for  heating 
and  caring  for  it. 

The  following  scholarships  are  assigned  exclusively  to  theo- 

,  logical  students ;  certain  prizes  are  also  available  under  condi- 
tions, especially  as  described  under  "  General  Information." 

The  General  Convention  of  Universalists  aids  students  by  free 
scholarships,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars 

'  a  year  to  any  one  student,  subject  always  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  Theological  School.    Those  students,  also, 

'who  are  in  the  regular  course  are  permitted  to  preach,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Faculty,  during  the  year-and-a-half  preceding 

''their  graduation.  In  this  way  they  may  add  to  their  pecuniary 
resources. 

The  Greenwood  Scholarship. — The  income  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  bequeathed  by  the  late  Mrs.  Eliza  M.  Greenwood, 
I  of  Maiden,  is  given  to  that  member  of  the  advanced  class  in 
i'homiletics  who,  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  work  as  a  stu- 
dent, has  made  in  all  the  work  in  Homiletics  and  Oratory  the 
-most  satisfactory  progress. 

jl  The  John  Murray  Sprague  and  Eliza  Fletcher  Sprague 
)  Scholarship. — The  income  of  two  thousand  dollars,  bequeathed 
rpy  the  late  John  M.  Sprague,  is  appropriated  to  the  aid  of  needy 
find  deserving  students  in  the  Crane  Theological  School,  pref- 
erence being  given  to  any  student,  otherwise  eligible,  who  is  a 
ylirect  descendant  of  the  donor's  father,  John  Sprague. 
f  The  Dockstader  Scholarship. — The  income  of  ten  thou- 
vand  dollars,  given  by  George  A.  Dockstader,  of  New  York,  is 
Appropriated  to  the  aid  of  needy  and  worthy  students. 

I 
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The  following  scholarships  amount  to  fifty  dollars  each : — 

The  Whitten  Scholarship. — Founded  by  Mrs.  Maria  F. 
Whitten,  of  Cambridge. 

The  Holt  Scholarship. — Founded  by  Miss  Celia  Holt,  of 
Stafford,  Conn. 

The  Henry  L.  Ballou  Scholarship.— Founded  by  Susan 
Ballou,  of  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Two  Bradlee  Scholarships. — Founded  by  the  late  Caleb 
D.  Bradlee,  D.D.,  of  Brookline. 

Two  Goldthwaite  Scholarships. — Founded  by  the  late 
Willard  Goldthwaite,  of  Salem. 

The  Sarah  Elizabeth  Perkins  Scholarship. — Founded  by 
James  D.  Perkins,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Two  Lucius  R.  Paige  Scholarships. — Founded  by  the  late 
Lucius  R.  Paige,  D.D.,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Two  Ann  M.  Paige  Scholarships. — Founded  by  the  late 
Ann  M.  Paige,  wife  of  the  late  Rev.  Lucius  R.  Paige,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Four  Catherine  Conant  Scholarships. — Founded  by  the 
late  Mrs.  Catherine  Conant,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  income  of  five  hundred  dollars,  given  by  Rev.  John 
Vannevar,  is  used  in  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Department 
of  Homiletics. 
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i   

REGISTRATION 

Every  student  is  required  to  file  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar 
a  plan  of  study  for  the  term,  on  the  opening  day  of  the  term. 

The  registration  is  made  in  triplicate  on  blanks  furnished  for 
the  purpose,  one  copy  to  be  kept  on  file  by  the  Registrar,  one 
by  the  Dean,  the  third  to  be  used,  in  case  of  Freshmen,  by  ad- 
visers, and  in  case  of  special  students  and  members  of  the  up- 
'per  classes,  by  major  instructors.  Each  student  also  furnishes 
such  data  as  are  required  by  the  Registrar  for  class  lists. 
'Registration  is  made  for  the  first  half-year  in  accordance  with 
:he  following  schedules  :— 

[.  For  students  in  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts,  the 
Crane  Theological  School,  and  the  Graduate 
School : 

8:30-9:00  a.m.  — All  students  registering  for  the  first  time  as 
:andidates  for  A.B.  or  B.S.,  or  as  special  students,  will  pay  the 
(registration  fee  of  five  dollars  at  the  Bursar's  office,  unless 
:hey  have  already  paid  an  examination  fee. 

9-9:30  a.m.  —  All  students  receive  registration  blanks  and 
jiotice  of  appointment  with  major  instructor  or  adviser,  at  the 
Registrar's  office. 

1 

9:10-10:40  a.m. — All  students  meet  their  major  instructors  or 
idvisers  in  accordance  with  appointments. 

2-4  p.m. — Students  obtain  the  necessary  signatures  and  file 
Program  cards  at  the  Registrar's  office.  The  approval  of  the 
^najor  instructor  or  adviser  is  to  be  obtained  after  the  separate 
ubjects  have  been  approved  by  the  respective  instructors. 

On  Friday,  the  second  day  of  the  term,  all  classes  meet  for 
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assigned  periods  of  fifteen  minutes.  See  below,  under  Pro- 
gram. 

Regular  program  appointments  are  in  force  on  Saturday. 

II.    For  students  in  the   Engineering  School: 

9:30-10:30  a.m. — All  students  registering  for  the  first  time 
will  pay  the  registration  fee  of  five  dollars  at  the  Bursar's  office, 
unless  they  have  already  paid  an  examination  fee. 

[0-12  a.m. — All  students  in  this  School  obtain  blanks  and 
file  programs  at  the  Registrar's  orifice. 

Members  of  the  three  upper  classes  register  in  accordance 
with  programs  prepared  at  conferences  during  the  June  examin- 
ation period. 

11  a.m.  —  All  Freshmen  assemble  in  the  chapel  for  instruc- 
tions concerning  registration,  and  information  regarding  courses. 

On  Friday,  the  second  day  of  the  term,  Junior,  Sophomore, 
and  Freshman  classes  meet  instructors  for  making  of  divisions 
and  general  instruction. 

Regular  program  appointments  are  in  force  on  Saturday. 

Consultations  concerning  programs  for  the  second  half-year 
are  held  by  appointments  with  advisers  and  major  instructors 
during  the  examination  period.  On  the  first  day  of  the  second 
term,  between  9  and  12  o'clock,  students  in  all  departments  file 
their  individual  programs. 

Recitations  begin  in  accordance  with  the  regular  program  on 
Tuesday,  the  second  day  of  the  term. 

A  registration  fine  of  two  dollars  is  imposed  upon  students  in 
all  departments  who  fail  to  register  in  person  during  the  time 
prescribed  above.  This  fine  must  he  paid  to  the  Bursar  before 
registration  can  be  permitted.  This  rule  does  not  apply  to 
students  registering  for  the  first  time.  Students  are  not  recog- 
nized as  members  <>l  1  lasses  until  they  have  met  all  requirements 
of  registration. 

During  the  hours  set  apart  for  registration,  instructors  may 
be  seen  for  consultation  and  for  approval  of  plans  of  study,  in 
rooms  to  be  announced  by  posted  bulletins. 
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PROGRAM  LIMITATION 

I      Plans  of  study  are  subject  to  the  following  regulations  : 

I  I.    For  students  in  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
the  Crane  Theological  School  : 

1  No  Freshman  shall  take  a  program  of  more  than  sixteen  term  hours 
for  the  first  half-year;  nor  shall  a  program  of  more  than  fifteen  term  hours 

1  lie  taken  by  any  student  who  has  received  for  the  preceding  half-year  grade 
L  in  subjects  aggregating  three  term  hours,  or  grade   C  in  subjects 

I  aggregating  more  than  six  term  hours ;  except  that  each  student  is  per- 
mitted to  take  a  program  of  18  hours  in  his  Junior  Year,  with  the  consent 
of  his  major  instructor.    But  a  student  who  has  failed  in  a  subject  may 

1  repeat  that  subject,  provided  his  program  is  not  thereby  increased  to  more 

'  than  eighteen  term  hours. 

A  program  in  excess  of  eighteen  term  hours  shall  not  be  allowed  except 

I  by  special  permission  of  the  Faculty. 

Physical  Training  is  disregarded  in  the  consideration  of  program  limita- 
tion. 

II.    For  students  in  the  Engineering  School  : 

The  Freshman  program  is  prescribed.    Permission  to  vary 

the  Freshman  program,  to  take  a  program  in  excess  of  eighteen 
,  term  hours,  or  to  take  a  subject  out  of  course,  must  be  obtained 

by  petition  to  the  Committee  on  Promotions. 

PROGRAM 

The  unassigned  subjects  in  the  five  o'clock  column  of  the 
I  program  are  so  far  as  possible  assigned  at  a  meeting  in  Ballou 
4  at  12  m.  on  the  second  day  of  the  first  half-year,  and  at 
'  the  same  hour  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  half-year.  Every 
student  concerned  is  required  to  be  present  at  this  time,  either 
I  in  person  or  by  a  proxy  furnished  with  a  complete  tabular  pro 
,  gram  of  class  engagements.    Every  instructor  concerned  is  ex- 
pected to  be  present  in  person.    These  appointments  supersede 
all  others.    No  assignment  or  change  of  hour  is  official  except 
'      posted  by  the  Committee  on  Program. 

*     Any  instructor  is  permitted,  after  the  second  full  week  of  a 
^  term,  to  transfer  a  subject  to  another  program  hour,  under  the 
following  conditions :  (a)  all  students  taking  the  subject  must 
have  the  new  hour  free ;  (b)  previous  notice  must  be  given  to 
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the  Committee  on  Program ;  (c)  the  change,  if  finally  made, 
must  be  reported  at  the  College  Office. 

If  such  a  change  can  be  made  in  two  consecutive  years,  the 
subject  may  be  permanently  transferred  to  the  new  hour. 

CHANGES  IN  REQUIREMENTS 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Faculty  not  to  introduce  changes  in 
requirements  without  due  notice  in  the  catalogue,  and  not  to 
impose  additional  requirements  upon  classes  already  in  college. 
Immediate  changes  in  the  curriculum  and  in  the  program  may 
occasionally  be  necessary,  and  under  such  circumstances  the 
Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  make  equitable  adjustment  for 
students  already  in  college. 

PROMOTIONS 

All  candidates  for  degrees  are  classified  as  Freshmen  until 
they  have  removed  all  entrance  conditions. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts,  must  have  received,  for  pro- 
motion to  the  Sophomore  class,  a  credit  of  not  less  than  twenty- 
seven  term  hours,  and  for  promotion  to  the  Junior  class  a  credit 
of  not  less  than  fifty-seven  term  hours.  To  become  a  member 
of  the  Senior  class,  a  student  must  have  completed  all  the  pre- 
scribed work,  and  have  credit  for  not  less  than  eighty-seven 
term  hours. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  En- 
gineering School  must  have  received,  for  promotion  to  the 
Sophomore  class,  a  credit  of  not  less  than  twenty-nine  term 
hours  ;  for  promotion  to  the  Junior  class  a  credit  of  not  less 
than  sixty-four  term  hours;  and  for  promotion  to  the  Senior 
class  a  credit  of  not  less  than  ninety-nine  term  hours. 

GRADES  OF  SCHOLARSHIP 

A  student's  rank  is  officially  recorded  by  letters,  as  follows: 
A,  excellent;  B,  good  ;  C,  fair;  L,  passed  with  low  standing; 
F,  work  incomplete  or  unsatisfactory;  FF,  complete  failure. 

The  mark  F  imposes  a  condition  which  must  be  removed  at 
a  (l.ate  to  be  determined  by  the  Committee  on  Promotions  of 
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the  proper  Faculty  on  consultation  with  the  instructor.  In 
case  a  mark  of  F  is  not  removed  at  the  date  thus  determined, 
the  entry  will  be  changed  to  FF.  The  student  must  then  dis- 
continue any  dependent  subjects  which  he  is  taking,  and  can 
obtain  a  clear  record  only  by  repeating  the  subject  in  which  F 
was  given.  The  responsibility  for  the  removal  of  the  condition 
rests  with  the  student,  who  is  required  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangement  with  the  instructor  and  to  present  at  the  orifice  a 
statement  from  the  instructor  that  the  work  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

Reports  of  the  work  of  Freshmen  are  sent  to  parents  after 
.  the  first  term.    Reports  for  the  year  are  sent  in  July  to  all. 
Except  as  above  stated,  marks  are  not  issued  from  the 
office. 

MAJOR  SUBJECTS 

Every  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  shall 
choose  a  major  subject  before  the  beginning  of  the  Sophomore 
1  year. 

A  change  of  major  subject  may  be  made  not  later  than  the 
i  end  of  the  Junior  year,  by  vote  of  the  Committee  on  Promo- 
tions on    petition    approved    by  the  two  major  instructors 
concerned. 

A  second  major  subject  may  be  granted  not  later  than  the 
end  of  the  Junior  year,  under  the  same  conditions. 

HONORS 

i 

Final  Honors  will  be  conferred  at  Commencement  upon 
j  any  member  of  the  graduating  class  in  the  School  of  Liberal 
HArts  or  in  the  Engineering  School  who  shall  have  attained 
|  Grade  A  in  approved  subjects  aggregating  not  less  than  eigh- 
|  teen  term  hours  in  a  major  department,  and  an  average  of 
J  Grade  B  in  the  collateral  subjects.  Subjects  marked  in  the 
^catalogue  with  an  asterisk  (*)  will  not  count  for  Honors.  Those 
I  marked  with  a  double  asterisk  (*  *)  will  be  counted  for 
*  Honors  only  when  special  requirements,  to  be  defined  by  the 
i  instructors,  have  been  complied  with.     Final  Honors  will  be 
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conferred  only  upon  recommendation  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  Honors  are  desired. 

Honorable  Mention  will  be  made  in  the  Commencement 
program  and  in  the  annual  catalogue  of  a  student  who  has  at- 
tained, during  the  two  years  immediately  preceding  graduation, 
Grade  A  in  nine  term  hours  and  not  less  than  Grade  B  in  three 
additional  term  hours  of  approved  work  in  one  department. 
Subjects  marked  in  the  Catalogue  with  an  asterisk  (*)  or  with  a 
double  asterisk  (*  *)  are  under  the  conditions  explained  above 
as  applying  to  Final  Honors. 

Candidates  for  Honorable  Mention  are  expected  to  report  to 
the  Office  on  or  before  May  i  the  department  or  departments 
in  which  they  look  for  such  distinction. 

ADMISSION  FROM  OTHER  COLLEGES 

Students  entering  Tufts  College,  after  pursuing  study  in  any 
other  college  of  equal  rank,  and  being  honorably  dismissed 
therefrom,  are  credited  with  the  number  of  hours  of  work  actu- 
ally done  toward  the  requirements  of  Tufts  College,  as  certified 
by  the  proper  authorities  of  the  college  from  which  the  student 
comes.  Such  students  must  present  satisfactory  certificates 
showing  the  amount  and  character  of  work  already  accom- 
plished, in  order  to  obtain  credit  on  a  course  of  this  College. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS  v 

Students  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  and  who  wish 
to  pursue  a  special  course  of  cognate  studies,  will  be  admitted 
to  the  College,  subject  to  the  following  regulations : — 

1.  Every  Special  Student  shall  choose  a  major  department,  and  shall 
make  up  a  plan  of  study  under  the  direction  and  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  major  instructor. 

2.  The  student  shall  satisfy  the  instructor  in  each  subject  included  in 
the  approved  plan  of  study  that  he  is  able  to  pursue  the  work. 

|.  First-year  Special  Students  are  limited  to  sixteen  program  hours, 
and  thereafter  the  same  rules  apply  to  them  as  to  regular  students. 

4.  A  Special  Student,  on  leaving  College,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  certifi- 
<  ate  giving  the  grade  attained  in  each  subject  pursued,  and  signed  by  the 
President  and  the  Registrar. 
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TERMS  AND  VACATIONS 

Commencement  occurs  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  June,  and 
ihe  college  year  begins  on  the  Thursday  following  the  third 
(Wednesday  in  September.  The  year  is  divided  into  two  terms 
of  eighteen  weeks  each.  There  are  no  college  exercises  dur- 
ing a  recess  of  four  days  at  Thanksgiving,  twelve  days  at 
Christmas,  four  days  at  the  mid-year  period,  and  seven  days 
oeginning  with  the  Wednesday  evening  preceding  the  nine- 
teenth of  April.  Columbus  Day,  Washington's  Birthday  and 
Memorial  Day  are  holidays.  An  examination  period  of  four 
days  is  held  at  the  close  of  each  half-year,  during  which  time 
:he  daily  class  exercises  are  suspended. 

Students  are  required  to  report  in  person  at  the  Registrar's 
Dmce  within  two  hours  after  the  last  program  appointment  of 
:he  student  preceding  each  vacation  of  more  than  a  single  day, 
except  at  the  mid-year  period ;  and  within  two  hours  before  the 
first  program  appointment  following  such  vacation. 

This  registration  must  take  place  during  regular  office  hours, 
except  that  students  whose  first  appointments  occur  at  8  a.m. 
"are  permitted  to  report  at  the  regular  meeting-place  of  the 
class. 

A  fine  of  two  dollars  will  be  imposed  on  each  student 
Ivho  shall  fail  to  report  as  above  provided.  The  regularly 
ippointed  registration  of  studies  at  the  beginning  of  each  term 
imall  be  construed  as  reporting  in  person. 

i  ABSENCES 

Students  are  required  to  notify  the  Registrar  at  the  beginning 
jnf  an  absence  from  any  cause  involving  more  than  three  con- 
secutive program  appointments.  This  report  may  be  made  in 
'idvance,  and  should  state  the  cause  of  absence  and  its  probable 
(duration.  A  similar  report  is  to  be  made  before  entering  upon 
;  :ollege  work  after  the  absence. 

h  These  reports  are  for  the  information  of  the  college  authori- 
ies,  and  do  not  excuse  the  student  from  chapel  attendance,  nor 
»rom  his  obligations  to  the  various  instructors. 
>    For  the  first  failure  to  make  such  a  report  a  fine  of  fifty  cents 
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shall.be  levied,  and  for  each  subsequent  failure  a  fine  of  two 
dollars.  In  case  of  the  absence  of  any  student  organization 
numbering  not  less  than  ten  persons,  notice  may  be  given  for 
all  by  one  authorized  representative. 

No  student  organization  shall  be  allowed  to  make  engage- 
ments involving  absence  from  college  exercises  unless  such  en- 
gagements are  approved  by  the  appropriate  committee  of  the 
Faculty. 

A  report  filed  in  accordance  with  these  regulations  shall  not 
take  the  place  of  the  required  registration  before  and  after  vaca- 
tions of  more  than  a  single  day. 

Absence  from  Examinations. — Students  absent  from  ex- 
aminations and  requiring  special  examinations  to  make  up  for 
such  absence  are  charged  two  dollars  for  each  special  examina- 
tion. 

OFFICE  HOURS 

The  President  may  be  found  in  his  office  in  the  morning, 
from  8.45  to  9.45.  The  Dean  of  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts 
is  in  his  office  in  Ballou  Hall,  and  the  Dean  of  Jackson 
College  in  her  office  in  Miner  Hall,  throughout  the  forenoon, 
except  for  class  engagements.  The  Dean  of  the  Engineering 
School  may  be  consulted  at  his  office  in  the  Bromneld-Pearsori 
Building,  between  11.00  and  1.00,  and  at  other  times  by  special 
appointment.  The  office  of  the  Registrar  and  Secretary  is  open 
every  morning,  from  8.45  to  1.00,  and  every  afternoon  except 
Saturday,  from  2.00  to  5.00.  The  Bursar  will  be  in  his  office 
in  Ballou  Hall  during  term  time,  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday  mornings,  from  8.30  to  12.00  o'clock,  and  on  Thursday 
afternoon  from  2.00  to  5.00;  and  in  his  office  in  Miner  Hall  on 
Tuesday  from  2.50  to  5.00  and  Thursday  from  8.30  to  12.00. 

RELIGIOUS  OBSERVANCES 

Goddard  Chapel,  erected  in  1882-83,  *s  tne  gift  °f  Mrs.  Mary 
1".  Ooddard,  as  a  memorial  of  her  husband,  the  late  Thomas  A. 
Goddard.      Morning  prayers  are  held  daily,  at  which  attend- 
is  required.      The  care  of  the  pulpit  on  Sunday  devolves 
upon   the  President.    A  trained  choir,  composed  of  men  and 
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i  women  students,  sings  on  Sunday.  Attendance  upon  Sunday 
service  is  voluntary. 

t  The  Russell  Lecture,  established  in  accordance  with  a 
I  bequest  of  the  late  James  Russell  of  Arlington,  is  delivered 
:  before  the- Trustees,  Faculty,  and  students,  on  the  third  Wednes- 
1  day  in  November,  by  either  a  clergyman  or  a  layman,  on  a 
subject  prescribed  by  the  testator. 

Two  subjects  are  presented,  in  alternate  years. 

The  subject  for  1910  was  "  The  Importance  of  Christian  Faith  and  Be lief 
in  the  Formation  of  the  Character  of  the  Good  Citizen  and  the  Good  Man" 

The  subject  for  191 1  is  "  The  Sufficiency  of  the  Promises  of  the  Gospel 
Jo  meet  the  Reasonable  Wants  of  Man  both  in  Time  and  in  Ftemity ." 

TUFTS  COLLEGE  STUDIES 

;     A  publication  called  "  Tufts  College  Studies "  has  been 
established,  as  a  means  of  presenting  to  the  world  the  results 
of  original  work  done  in  the   different  departments  of  the 
College.      The  numbers,  which  are  issued  as  material  is  ready, 
3  are  distributed  to  educational  institutions  and  learned  societies. 
The  College  desires  to  establish  regular  exchanges  of  these 
'  Studies    with  publishing  institutions   at   home  and  abroad. 
Correspondence  regarding  exchanges  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Librarian  of  Tufts  College.    One  volume  and  two  num- 
i  bers  of  a  second  volume  of  the  scientific  series  have  been  issued, 
I  and  a  single  number  of  the  English  series.    The  editorial  board 
liof  Tufts  College  Studies  for  the  current  year  is  made  up  of 
i  the  President  of  the  College  and  Professors  Knight,  Hooper, 
f  Kingsley,  and  Wade. 

I  ATHLETICS 

I  The  supervision  of  all  athletic  sports  is  vested  in  a  Board  of 
i  Directors  of  Athletics,  consisting  of  nine  members,  three  of 
!  whom  are  appointed  from  the  Faculty,  three  from  the  Alumni, 
land  three  elected  from  the  undergraduates.  This  board 
jthrough  its  sub-committees  controls  the  expenditure  of  all 
j  moneys,  the  hiring  of  coaches,  the  arranging  of  games,  the 
« eligibility  of  .players,  and  generally  seeks  to  raise  all  college 
^sports  to  a  level  of  genuine  usefulness.    The  Director  of  the 
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Gymnasium  limits  the  candidates  for  college  teams  to  those 
students  who  have  shown  by  a  physical  examination  that  they 
are  qualified  to  engage  in  strenuous  exercise. 

EXPENSES 

The  charge  for  instruction  in  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  a  year,  or  five  hundred  dollars 
for  the  full  course  whether  it  be  completed  in  three,  four,  or 
more  years.  A  registration  fee  of  five  dollars  is  charged  to  all 
students  entering  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts  or  the  Engineer- 
ing School. 

The  charge  for  instruction  in  the  Engineering  School  is  one 

hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year,  or  six  hundred  dollars  for  the 
course. 

In  the  case  of  students  admitted  to  advanced  standing,  the 
fees  will  be  based  upon  the  amount  of  work  done  under  the 
direction  of  Tufts  College. 

No  part  of  the  fees  and  charges  for  a  term  is  returnable  to 
the  student  if  he  leaves  during  the  term. 

Students  in  the  chemical  laboratories  are  charged  for  break- 
age, and  not  more  than  four  dollars  a  term  for  chemicals 
used,  according  to  the  subjects  taken.  A  fee  of  two  dollars  and 
a  half  a  term  is  required  for  each  laboratory  course  in  the 
Department  of  Biology. 

Half  room-rent,  including  heat,  ranges  from  twenty-five  to 
ninety-one  dollars,  in  the  several  dormitories.  Students  fur- 
nish their  own  rooms.  Any  special  damage  done  by  students 
to  college  property  is  charged  in  the  term  bills.  Rooms  in  the 
college  halls  will  be  open  for  occupancy  of  students  on  and 
after  the  Wednesday  of  the  week  preceding  the  opening  of  the 
college  year,  and  will  be  closed  on  the  Wednesday  after  Com- 
mencement. Non-resident  students  in  all  departments,  except 
the  Medical  and  Dental  Schools,  are  subject  to  a  fixed  annual 
charge  of  ten  dollars. 

Students  may  obtain  the  use  of  day-rooms  in  the  dor- 
mitories by  arrangement  with  the  Bursar,  on  payment  of  a 
model  ate  fee. 
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Payment  of  tuition,  room  rent,  and  other  charges  in  all  de- 
partments of  the  College  is  made  in  advance  at  the  beginning 
of  each  half-year,  on  or  before  October  first  and  March  first. 
I  All  college  charges  are  payable  to  the  Bursar,  and  all  arrange- 
ments with  regard  to  rooms  are  to  be  made  with  him.  The 
Bursar  must  certify  that  all  college  charges  have  been  met 
>efore  a  student  can  receive  his  degree  or  a  letter  of  honorable 
/iismissal. 

J  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Trustees  has  power  to  order 
ihe  suspension  or  dismissal  of  a  student  for  failure  to  keep  his 
)ills  promptly  paid,  or  for  other  good  and  sufficient  cause. 
:  By  an  arrangement  with  the  Somerville  Hospital,  resident 
tudents  are  assured  free  hospital  treatment  in  case  of  illness, 
luring  their  entire  course,  at  a  cost  of  two  dollars  a  year. 
:  The  cost  of  table  board  is  from  $4.00  to  $5.00  per  week. 
)ther  expenses,  such  as  for  light,  furniture,  books,  clothing, 
vashing,   and  incidentals,   vary  with  the  economy  of  each 
;tudent.    Books  and  instruments  required  for  the  courses  in 
engineering  cost  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  dollars  a  year. 
',.   The  following  estimates   represent  the   fixed   annual  ex- 
penses, not  including  room-rent  or  the  non-resident  fee  :  — 

School  of  Engineering 
Liberal  Arts  School 


Tuition   $125.00  $150.00 

Physical  Training,  including  gymnasium  and 

grounds   10.00  10.00 

Reading-room   1.00  1.00 

Hospital.   2.00  2.00 

Average  board,  $4.50  a  week  (36  weeks)     .    .  162.00  162.00 


Total  $300.00  $325.00 

Registration  fee,  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  5.00  5.00 


|»  Special  students  in  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts  pay  the  initial 
j  egistration  fee  and  $20.00  a  term  for  each  subject  of  three 
!  iours  a  week  or  less,  together  with  the  usual  laboratory  fees. 

If  STUDENTS'  DRAFTS 

The  College  issues  drafts  for  the  use  of  students  in  books  of 
•wenty-five  to  fifty  dollars.  These  are  freely  negotiable  in  the 
1  ollege  community  and  are  becoming  so  in  all  banks  and  stores 
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in  greater  Boston.  No  commission^  charged,  and  the  holder 
is  protected  from  loss  or  theft.  The  drafts  are  for  sale  at  the 
Bursar's  office  and  at  the  College  Book  Store. 

INSURANCE 

Arrangements  may  be  made  through  the  Bursar's  office 
whereby  students  in  any  of  the  dormitories  can  insure  their  per- 
sonal effects,  including  books,  furniture,  and  wearing  apparel. 
The  cost  of  such  insurance  is  fifty  cents  for  one  hundred  dol- 
lars for  one  year.  Insurance  is  placed  only  in  multiples  of  one 
hundred  dollars;  no  risk  is  taken  for  less  than  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  all  premiums  are  payable  in  advance. 

THE  DORMITORIES 

The  halls  for  the  accommodation  of  students  are  seven  in 
number.  East,  West,  Dean,  Paige,  and  Curtis  Halls  are  ar- 
ranged with  convenient  rooms  in  suites,  are  warmed  by  steam, 
lighted  by  gas  or  electricity,  and  have  good  modern  plumbing. 
These  halls  provide  rooms  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  men. 

REGULATIONS  CONCERNING  COLLEGE  ROOMS 

The  annual  assignment  of  rooms  will  take  place  in  the  month 
of  May,  at  a  time  appointed  by  the  Bursar,  due  notice  being 
given  upon  the  official  bulletin  board.  Students  occupying  any 
room  may  retain  it  for  the  following  academic  year  by  signing  a 
new  room-agreement.  All  rooms  not  thus  provided  for  will  be 
offered  for  rent  to  members  of  the  three  upper  classes.  Rooms 
not  assigned  at  the  annual  allotment  will  be  open  for  choice  to 
members  of  the  entering  class,  in  the  order  of  application. 

The  right  to  occupy  a  college  room  is  given  only  to  the 
student  or  students  to  whom  it  is  assigned :  neither  exchanges 
nor  transfers  of  rooms  are  allowed,  except  by  consent  of  the 
Bursar. 

AIL  rooms  are  for  two  students;  except  East  3,  12,  17,  22, 
27,  and  32,  West  16^,  and  Curtis  4  and  12,  and  all  rooms 
in  Paige,  which  are  for  a  single  student  each.  Where  more 
than  two  students  occupy  a  room,  the  rent  will  be  increased 
proportionately. 
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Each  student  receives  his  key  on  payment  of  fifty  cents, 
hich  is  refunded  on  the  return  of  the  key  at  the  close  of  the 
allege  year. 

The  prices  given  for  room  rent  in  the  lists  below  are  for  the 
hole  room  during  the  academic  year,  and  include  heat  and 
ire.  The  rooms  are  lighted  with  gas  ;  Paige  Hall  has  elec- 
icity  also.  Each  suite  is  metered  separately,  and  the  occupants 
ay  for  the  gas  actually  consumed.  None  of  the  rooms  is  fur- 
ished. 

Room  rent  is  in  accordance  with  the  following  diagrams 
,id  prices : — 

WEST  HALL 


FIRST  FLOOR 

SECOND 

FLOOR 

THIRD 

FLOOR 

FOURTH 

FLOOR 

A    1  . 

.  $128 

A    5  . 

.  $182 

A     9  . 

.  $140 

A   13  . 

.$96 

'B    2  . 

.  102 

B    6  . 

.  128 

B  10  . 

.  118 

B  14  . 

.  80 

jC    3  . 

.  92 

C    7  . 

.  100 

c  11  . 

.  96 

C  15  . 

.  74 

ID    4  . 

.  128 

D    8  . 

.  172 

D  12  . 

.  140 

D  16  . 

.  96 

Lb  17  . 

.  128 

E  21  . 

.  172 

E  25  . 

.  140 

E  29  . 

.  96 

ft  18  . 

.  92 

F  22  . 

.  100 

F  26  . 

.  96 

F  30  . 

.  74 

p  19  . 

.  102 

G  23  . 

.  128 

G  27  . 

.  118 

G  31  . 

.  80 

h  20 . 

.  128 

H  24  . 

.  182 

H  28  . 

.  140 

H  32  . 

.  96 
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EAST  HALL 


BASEMENT 

FIRST 

FLOOR 

SECOND 

FLOOR 

THIRD 

FLOOR 

A 

A  6 

•  #  96 

A  15  . 

.  #110 

A   25  . 

.  $102 

B 

B  7 

.  .  92 

B  16  . 

.  110 

B  26  . 

.  100 

C 

C 

C  17  . 

•  #43 

C  27  . 

•  #40 

D 

D  8 

.  .  #92 

D  18  . 

.  110 

D  28  . 

.  100 

E 

E  9 

.  .  100 

E  19  . 

.  118 

E  29  . 

.  110 

F  1  . 

.  #60 

F  10 

.  .  100 

F  20  . 

.  110 

F  30  . 

.  100 

G  2  . 

.  55 

G  11 

.  80 

G  21  . 

.  86 

G  31  . 

.  80 

H  3  . 

.  30 

H  12 

.  .  40 

H  22  . 

.  43 

H  32  . 

.  40 

I  4  . 

.  55 

I  13 

.  80 

I  23  . 

.  86 

I  33  . 

.  80 

J  5  . 

.  60 

J  H 

.  86 

J  24. 

.  90 

J  34  . 

.  86 

PAIGE  HALL 


In  Paige  Hall  the  plan  of  each  floor  is  the  same.  From 
A  to  L,  the  rooms  are  numbered  from  i  to  i  2  on  the  first  floor; 
from  13  to  24  on  the  second,  and  from  25  to  36  on  the  third 
floor.    The  price  for  each  room  is  #50. 
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CURTIS  HALL 


1  .  .  $80  4  .  .  $  50          7  .  .  $85  10  .  .  #85 

2  .  .   80  5  .  .    100          8  .  .   85  1 1  .  .  85 

3  .  .   90  6  .  .     85         9  .  .   85  12  .  .  45 
Nos.  4  and  12  are  single  rooms. 
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DEAN  HALL 

(See  previous  page  for  plan) 


FIRST  FLOOR 

A  1  .  .  $160 

B  2.  .  160 

C  3  .  .  160 

D4.  .  160 


SECOND  FLOOR 

A  5  .  .  $160 

B  6.  .  160 

C  7  .  .  160 

1)8.  .  160 


THIRD  FLOOR 
A     9  .    .  $160 

B  10  .  .  160 
C  11  .  .  160 
1)  12  .  .  160 


BASEMENT 

A  13  .  .  $85 
B  14  .  .  85 

C 
D 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Awards  of  scholarships  are  made  by  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty.  Application  for  schol- 
arships must  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  on  blanks  furnished 
for  the  purpose,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October ;  and, 
if  the  applicant  be  a  minor,  must  be  sanctioned  by,  his  parent 
or  guardian.  Grants  of  aid  will  apply  only  for  the  year  in 
which  granted,  and  will  not  in  themselves  be  ground  for  contin- 
uance of  assistance.  If  aid  is  desired  during  the  following' year, 
a  new  application  must  be  filed. 

New  students  desiring  scholarships  will  be  requested  to  file 
answers  to  specific  questions  on  a  blank  provided  for  this  pur- 
pose. This  blank  must  be  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the 
principal  of  the  school  last  attended,  containing  a  statement  as 
to  the  applicant's  character  and  especially  as  to  his  standing  as 
a  student.  If  there  appears  to  be  real  need  and  evidence  of 
promise  of  scholarship,  the  applicant  may  be  assured  of  scholar- 
ship aid  for  the  first  half  of  the  Freshman  year,  at  the  rate  of  $75 
per  year. 

After  the  first  half  of  the  Freshman  year,  continuance  of  aid 
will  depend  upon  the  student's  need  and  the  grade  of  his  work. 
Students  are  required  to  attain  for  graduation  a  grade  of  at 
least  C  in  a  certain  proportion  of  their  work.  No  student  is 
considered  eligible  for  scholarship  aid  who  has,  in  the  preced- 
ing year  (or  term,  if  a  Freshman) failed  to  meet  this  requirement. 

( )f  those  considered  eligible  for  scholarship  aid,  a  limited  num- 
ber of  those  who  are  at  once  highest  in  scholarship  and  most  in 
need  will  be  assigned  scholarships  at  the  rate  of  $100  per  year. 
Those  who  are  lowest  in  scholarship  and  least  in  need  will  be 
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assigned  scholarships  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  year.  Others  may 
be  assigned  scholarships  at  the  rate  of  $75  per  year. 

The  following  conditions  must  be  strictly  observed  by'  the 
applicant : 

(a)  His  expenditure  must  be  moderate,  and  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  declaration  of  limited  means. 

(b)  He  must  be  regular  in  attendance. 

(c)  He  must  be  guilty  of  no  behavior  reflecting  upon  his 
moral  character  or  subversive  of  good  order  in  the  College. 

Applicants  residing  in  college  dormitories  will  be  given 
preference  over  those  residing  at  home. 

Scholarships  are  available  for  those  students  only  whose  term 
bills  are  Jully  paid  within  ten  days  after  the  opening  of  each  college 
term,  or  after  such  bills  shall  have  become  due.  The  bills  of  any 
\tudent  whose  connection  with  the  College  ceases  are  due  at  that 
time. 

The  following  scholarships  have  been  founded  in  the  College. 
Except  in  special  cases,  when  the  donor  has  otherwise  stip- 
ulated, the  Trustees  will  award  scholarship  aid  in  such  sums  as 
:hey  may  determine  in  each  case. 

Three  State  Scholarships. — Established  in  accordance  with  a  re- 
solve of  the  Commonwealth. 

Five  Howland  Scholarships. — Established  from  the  income  of  the 
bequest  of  the  late  Edwin  Howland,  of  South  Africa. 

Five  Walker  Mathematical  Scholarships. — Established  in  honor 
I'f  the  late  William  J.  Walker,  M.D.,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  payable  from 
he  income  of  the  Walker  Fund. 

\  Two  Moses  Day  Scholarships. — Founded  by  the  late  Moses  Day,  of 
loxbury. 

[  The  A.  A.  Miner  Scholarship. — Founded  by  the  late  Alonzo  Ames 
'  liner,  D.D.,  of  Boston. 

jj  The  Rebecca  T.  Robinson  Scholarship. — Founded  by  the  late 
(Charles  Robinson,  LL.D.,  of  Newton. 

I  The  William  Oscar  Cornell  Scholarship. — Founded  by  William 
;  >scar  Cornell,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

*  The  Laura  A.  Scott  Scholarship. — Founded  by  Mrs.  Laura  A. 
!  cott,  of  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

;  The  Stow  Scholarship. — Founded  by  the  late  Mrs.  Eugenia  D. 

*  tow,  of  Meriden,  Conn. 
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The  Norcross  Scholarship. — Founded  by  James  A.  and  Mrs.  Mary 

E.  Norcross,  of  Worcester. 

The  Anderson  Scholarship. — Founded  by  John  M.  Anderson,  of 
Salem,  in  the  name  of  John  M.  and  Rebecca  Anderson. 

The  Travelli  Scholarship. — Founded  by  Mrs.  Emma  R.  Travelli, 
of  Newton. 

The  Whittier  Scholarship. — Founded  by  the  late  Charles  Whittier, 
of  Roxbury,  in  the  name  of  Charles  and  Eliza  Isabel  Whittier. 

The  Talbot  Scholarship. — Founded  by  the  late  Newton  Talbot,  of 
Boston. 

The  Simons  Memorial  Scholarship. — Founded  by  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Simons,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  in  memory  of  Hiram  H.,  Augustus,  and 
Frank  Simons. 

The  Amasa  and  Hannah  L.  Whiting  Scholarship. — Founded  by 
Mrs.  Hannah  L.  Whiting,  of  Hingham. 

The  Martha  Goldthwaite  Memorial  Scholarship.  —  Founded 
by  the  late  Willard  Goldthwaite,  of  Salem. 

The  Andrew  J.  Clark  Memorial  Scholarship. — Founded  by  Mrs. 
Abbie  B.  Clark,  of  Orange. 

The  Sarah  E.  Sayles  Memorial  Scholarship.  —  Founded  by 
the  late  Albert  W.  Sayles,  of  Lowell. 

The  Cousens  Scholarship. — Founded  by  the  late  John  E.  Cousens,  of 
Brookline,  in  the  name  of  John  E.  and  Sarah  C.  Cousens. 

The  Benjamin  F.  Spinney  Scholarship. — Founded  by  Benjamin 

F.  Spinney,  of  Lynn. 

The  Henry  F.  Barrows  Scholarship. — Founded  by  Henry  F. 
Barrows,  of  North  Attleboro. 

The  Ellery  E.  Peck  Memorial  Scholarship. — Founded  by  the  late 
Henry  Rollins,  of  Bangor,  Me. 

The  J.  H.  Morley  Memorial  Scholarship. — Founded  by  Herbert 
Small  Morley,  of  Templeton. 

The  Edwin  H.  Chapin  Memorial  Scholarship. — Founded  by 
friends  of  the  late  Edwin  Hubbell  Chapin,  D.D.,  in  New  York  City. 

The  Thomas  A.  Goddard  Memorial  Scholarship. — Founded  by 
the  late  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Goddard,  of  Newton. 

The  IIoska  BALLOU,  2D,  Memorial  Scholarship. — Founded  by  the 
late  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Goddard,  of  Newton. 

THE  HENRY  E.  Cobb  Scholarship. — Founded  by  the  late  Henry  E. 
Cobb,  of  Boston. 

I'm.  Mary  Ann  Ward  Scholarship. — P'ounded  by  Sylvester  L. 
Ward,  of  Boston. 

Tin  Maria  P.  Winn  Scholarship. — Established  from  a  bequest  Af 
•  the  late  Mrs.  Maria  V.  Winn,  of  Woburn. 
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The  Joseph  D.  Peirce  Memorial  Scholarship. — Founded  by  the 
children  and  other  relatives  of  the  late  J.  D.  Peirce,  D.D.,  of  Attleboro. 

Two  Simmons  Scholarships. — Founded  by  the  will  of  Robert  F. 
Simmons,  of  Attleboro,  in  the  name  of  Mary  F.  and  Robert  F.  Simmons. 

The  Joshua  S.  and  Harriet  N.  White  Scholarship. — Founded 
by  the  late  Joshua  S.  White,  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

The  John  B.  Perkins  Scholarship.  —  Founded  by  Ann  Maria  Per- 
kins, of  Medford. 

Two  Barnard  Scholarships. — Founded  by  the  late  Mrs.  Caroline 
M.  Barnard,  of  Everett. 

The  Bartlett  Scholarship. — Founded  by  the  late  Mrs.  Nancy  Bart- 
lett,  of  Milford. 

The  B.  H.  Davis  Scholarship. — Founded  by  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Davis, 
of  Weymouth,  for  the  benefit  of  students  of  the  College  of  Letters  who 
ire  preparing  to  enter  the  Christian  ministry. 

|  The  Latimer  W.  Ballou  Scholarship. — Founded  by  the  late  Lati- 
mer W.  Ballou,  of  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

The  Nathaniel  White  Scholarship. — Founded  by  Armenia  S. 
White,  of  Concord,  N.  H.' 

The  Lizzie  P.  Allen  Scholarship. — Founded  by  the  late  Lizzie  P. 
\llen,  of  Derby  Line,  Vermont. 

The  Rhode  Island  Scholarship. — Founded  by  several  persons  in 
^hode  Island. 

Two   Charles  and  Fannie  A.  Miner  Booth   Scholarships. — 
founded  by  the  late  Charles  Booth,  of  Springfield,  Vermont. 
<  The  Luther  Gilbert  Scholarship. — Founded  by  the  late  Mrs. 
either  Gilbert,  of  Roxbury. 

j  The  OrmsbEe  Class  Scholarship. — Founded  by  Benjamin  F.  Smith, 
f  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

The  James  M.  and  Emily  Cook  Scholarship, — Founded  by  Hen- 
etta  J.  States,  of  Boston. 

The  William  H.  Sherman  Scholarship. — Founded  by  the  late 
K'illiam  H.  Sherman,  of  Cambridge. 
The  Davis  Cook  Scholarship. — Founded  by  the  late  Davis  Cook, 
f  Cumberland,  R.  I. 

The  Austin  B.  Fletcher  Scholarship. — Founded  by  Austin  Bar- 
I  ay  Fletcher,  of  New  York  City. 

J  The  Jonas  Clark  Wellington  Scholarship. — Founded  by  Mrs. 
farah  C.  Fisher  Wellington,  of  Cambridge. 

|  The  Mary  L.  Groce  Scholarship. — Founded  by  the  late  Mary  L. 
*  roce,  of  Roxbury. 

L  The  John  Murray  Sprague  and  Eliza  Fletcher  Sprague  Schol- 
|  RSHip. — Founded  by  the  late  John  Sprague,  of  Lowell. 

I 
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The  Mary  A.  Richardson  Scholarship. — Founded  by  Mrs.  Marl 
A.  Richardson,  of  Worcester. 

Two  Warren  Scholarships. — Founded  by  ihe  late  Dr.  Ira  Warren, 
of  Boston. 

The  following  scholarships  of  fifty  dollars  each  are  awarded 
annually : — 

The  A.  A.  Miner  Scholarship. — Founded  by  the  late  Alonzo  Ames 
Miner,  D.D.,  of  Boston. 

The  Perkins  Scholarship. — Founded  by  James  D.  Perkins,  of 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

The  Moses  Day  Scholarship. — Founded  by  the  late  Moses  Day,  of 
Roxbury. 

The  Joseph  H.  Walker  Scholarship. — Founded  by  Joseph  H. 
Walker,  of  Worcester. 

The  George  C.  Thomas  Scholarship. — Founded  by  George  C. 
Thomas,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Albert  W.  Sayles  Scholarship. — Founded  by  the  late  Albert 
W.  Sayles,  of  Lowell. 

The  Lizzie  P.  Allen  Scholarship. — Founded  by  the  late  Lizzie  P. 
Allen,  of  Derby  Line,  Vermont. 

The  Charles  A.  and  Cornelia  B.  Skinner  Scholarship. — 
Founded  by  the  late  Rev.  Charles  A.  Skinner,  D.D.,  and  Mrs.  Cornelia  B. 
Skinner,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  George  Stevens  Ballard  Scholarship. —  Founded  by  the  late 
Caroline  D.  M.  Ballard,  of  Augusta,  Me. 

The  following  scholarships  are  awarded  under  special  con- 
ditions : — 

The  Greenwood  Prize  Scholarship  in  Oratory. — Founded  by 
the  late  Mrs.  Eliza  M.  Greenwood,  of  Maiden,  and  given  to  such  student  as, 
shall  have  made,  as  the  result  of  faithful  work,  together  with  at  least  a 
fair  degree  of  attainment,  the  greatest  improvement  in  Oratory. 

The  Wendell  Phillips  Memorial  Scholarship. — Founded  tc 
perpetuate  the  name,  fame,  and  influence  of  Wendell  Phillips.  This 
scholarship  is  to  be  awarded  to  a  student  who  has  completed  the  Fresh 
man  and  Sophomore  years,  and  he  is  to  have  the  benefit  of  it  during  thti 
remainder  of  his  course.  The  beneficiary  must  be  of  sound  body,  high 
character,  and  ability  in  declamation  and  debate,  and  must  comply  witfl 
certain  special  conditions,  including  participation  in  a  competitive  debate  o 
the  applicants  at  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year.  The  specific  condition.'l 
governing  the  award  of  this  scholarship  may  be  obtained  by  those  intending 
to  apply  therefor  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  to  whom  applicatioi 
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should  be  made  early  in  the  Sophomore  year.  The  income  of  this  scholar- 
ship is  at  present  seventy  dollars. 

The  Moses  True  Brown  Scholarship. — A  scholarship  yielding  fifty 
dollar?  annually,  founded  bv  the  late  Moses  True  Brown,  of  Sandusky. 
(Ohio,  formerly  Professor  of  Oratory  in  Tufts  College,  for  encouraging 
and  assisting  worthy  students  in  the  department  of  Oratory, 
i  The  Prize  Scholarship  of  the  Class  of  1898. — The  sum  of  fifty 
dollars  is  given  annually  by  the  Class  of  189S  to  that  Senior  who  at  the 
fend  of  the  Junior  year  shall  have  maintained  the  highest  excellence  in  a 
course  of  study  broadly  and  wisely  chosen. 

:  The  Prize  Scholarship  of  the  Class  of  1882.  —  The  sum  of  one 
hundred  dollars  is  given  annually  by  the  class  of  1SS2  to  that  member  of 
ihe  College  who  best  exemplifies  the  combination  of  ability  in  athletics  and 
excellence  in  scholarship. 

PRIZES 

■  Goddard  Prizes. — Three  prizes  of  fifteen  dollars  each  are 
assigned  annually  from  the  Goddard  Prize  Fund.  In  1910-11 
!  hese  prizes  are  awarded  in  the  departments  of  German.  His- 
-ory  and  Public  Law.  and  Physics,  under  the  following  con- 
ditions : 

German. — A  prize  for  the  best  examination  on  the  dramatic  works  and 
heories  of  Lessing.  by  a  member  of  the  Junior  or  Senior  class.  The 
, reparatory  study  will  call  for  the  reading,  in  addition  to  the  plays  covered 
1 1  class,  of  Lessing's  earlier  dramas  and  assigned  chapters  of  his 
J  Hamburgische  Dramaturgie." 

j  History  and  Public  Law. — A  prize  for  the  best  thesis  by  a  member 
If  the  Junior  or  Senior  class  on  a  subject  to  be  approved  by  the  head  of 
!  le  department  not  later  than  February  20,  191 1. 

.  Physics. — A  prize  to  that  student  in  31-4  or  31-7  Physics  whose  work 
Jiing  the  year  is  satisfactory,  and  who  shall  perform  most  creditably 
^rtain  experiments  to  be  designated  by  the  department. 

Rhetorical  Prizes. — Three  prizes  are  awarded  as  follows  : — 
!  A  first  prize  of  forty  dollars,  a  second  prize  of  thirty  dollars. 
^id  a  third  prize  of  twenty  dollars.    The  preliminary  competi- 

Dn  will  be  open  to  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B..  B.S.. 
•id  B.D. 

j  The  rhetorical  prizes  are  awarded  by  a  committee,  chosen 
■  ■  the  Faculty,  who  judge  the  work  presented  by  the  compea- 
rs upon  the  public  day  appointed  for  that  purpose.    In  order 
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to  enter  the  public  competition,  candidates,  as  well  as  their 
selections,  must  be  approved  by  the  Professor  of  Oratory.  A 
preliminary  competition  is  held  about  ten  days  before  the  com- 
petition announced  in  the  calendar,  at  which  a  committee  of 
the  Faculty  determine  the  contestants  in  the  final  and  public 
readings. 

The  foregoing  prizes  are  not  awarded,  unless  in  the  opinion  of 
the  respective  judges  there  is  sufficient  merit  in  the  several  con- 
tests to  warrant  their  distribution. 

The  Charles  L.  Corbin  Prize  of  $50  for  a  thesis  in  Met- 
aphysics, founded  by  Professor  and  Mrs.  Cushman.  Open  to 
students  who,  having  elected  Philosophy  as  a  major  subject, 
announce  on  the  first  day  of  October  of  their  senior  year  the 
subject  of  their  thesis,  and  have  the  thesis  completed  on  April 
first  of  that  year.  The  prize  may  be  awarded  even  if  only  one 
student  competes  for  it.  It  may  be  withheld  if  among  a  large 
number  of  theses  no  one  is  deemed  adequate.  The  committee 
of  award  will  be  chosen  by  Professor  Cushman  from  the  philo- 
sophical faculty  of  some  other  institution. 

The  De  Witt  C.  Tomlinson  Prize  Scholarships.— 
Pounded  by  Rev.  Irving  C.  Tomlinson  of  Brookline,  Mass. 

Two  prizes  of  thirty  and  twenty  dollars  respectively,  for  the  two  best 
essays  on  the  subject  of  "The  Ministry  of  Christ  Jesus."  The  award  of 
prizes  must  take  into  account  (1)  literary  merit;  (2)  evidence  of 
thorough  study,  clear  insight  and  unbiased  understanding  of  the  Biblical 
records  of  the  ministry  of  Christ  Jesus;  (3)  the  treatment  of  the  public 
and  private  ministration  to  those  of  his  own  time ;  (4)  the  treatment  of 
the  universal  application  of  his  ministry  to  all  human  needs,  and  (5)  the 
treatment  of  the  means  by  which  the  benefits  of  his  ministry  maybe  appro- 
priated by  his  followers. 

These  scholarships  are  open  to  Seniors  in  The  School  of  Liberal  Arts, 
the  Engineering  School,  the  Theological  .School  and  Jackson  College, 
and  to  members  of  the  Graduate  School.  Details  as  to  conditions  of 
competition  may  be  obtained  at  the  Secretary's  office. 

A  regular  day  has  been  appointed  for  the  annual  announce- 
ment of  the  award  of  prizes  and  the  assignment  of  Commen<  e- 
ment  parts, —  Wednesday  of  the  week  preceding  the  Thanks- 
giving recess. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 

It  is  the  object  of  the  committee  on  student  employment  to 
inform  students  concerning  positions  which  may  give  regular 
occupation  during  available  hours  of  term  time,  or  which  may 
be  temporarily  filled  during  the  vacation  periods.  Students 
who  wish  to  make  application  for  any  occupation  should 
register  their  names,  with  a  statement  of  their  qualifications 
for  any  special  work,  with  Prof.  Harry  G.  Chase,  Chair- 
man of  the  Employment  Committee,  Room  22,  Robinson  Hall. 
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The  College  buildings  are  twenty  in  number.  Ballou  Hall 
contains  recitation-rooms,  the  room  of  the  President  and  Fac- 
ulty, and  the  offices  of  the  Dean,  the  Registrar,  and  the  Bur- 
sar. It  contains  also  the  college  bookstore.  Other  buildings 
are  Barnum  Museum  ;  Goddard  Chapel ;  Goddard  Gymnasium  j 
the  Eaton  Library;  the  Chemical  Building;  the  Women's  Gym- 
nasium ;  Middle  Hall ;  three  dormitories, — East  Hall,  West 
Hall,  Dean  Hall,  for  men ;  Curtis  Hall,  containing  the  post-office, 
class-rooms,  and  rooms  for  students  ;  Metcalf  Hall,  and  Start  and 
Richardson  Houses,  for  women  students.  The  Bromfield-Pearson 
School  building  is  available  for  technical  courses  of  the  College. 
Two  buildings,  Packard  Hall  and  Paige  Hall,  are  devoted  to  the 
use  of  the  Divinity  School.  Robinson  Hall  provides  for  work 
in  certain  of  the  physical  sciences.  A  power-house  has  been 
added,  supplying  light,  heat,  and  power  to  the  engineering 
buildings. 

The  new  library  building,  erected  through  the  gift  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  is  now  occu- 
pied. At  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Carnegie  it  is  called  the  Eaton 
Memorial  Hall,  in  honor  of  Charles  Henry  Eaton,  '74,  former 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Divine  Paternity,  New  York  City. 

In  the  summer  the  gates  in  the  wire  fence  surrounding  the 
buildings  are  closed  at  5  p.m.  on  week  days  and  all  day  Sunday. 

EATON  LIBRARY 

In  all,  about  sixty-six  thousand  bound  volumes  and  forty  thou- 
sand pamphlets  are  available  for  use.  The  College  regularly 
receives  more  than  two  hundred  periodicals.  By  favor  of  the 
late  Senator  Hoar  the  library  is  a  depository  for  government 
publications.  In  the  library  building  a  reading-room,  main- 
tained by  the  students,  supplies  the  daily  and  weekly  papers. 
The  -indent  fund  also  provides  a  number  of  the  popular  and 
the  more  technical  magazines.  Separate  rooms  have  been  pro- 
vided with  facilities  for  the  use  of  students  working  in  the  de- 
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partments  of  History  and  Public  Law,  the  Ancient  Languages, 
the  Modern  Languages,  Music,  English,  the  Fine  Arts,  Philoso- 
phy, Political  Science,  Physics  and  Mathematics.    The  average 
1  annual   increase  by  donation  and  purchase,  for  the  last  five 
'  years,  has  been  about  two  thousand  four  hundred  volumes. 
1      In  the  general  library  is  the  collection  of  the  Universal- 
ist  Historical  Society  (six  thousand  volumes  and  several  thou- 
sand pamphlets),  to  which,  on  application,  students  have  free 
access.    In  Packard  Hall  is  a  selected  reference  library,  for  the 
>  use  of  theological  students.    In  the  Barnum  Museum  is  the 
J  department  library  of  Natural  History,  numbering  more  than 
thirty -three  hundred  volumes  and  over  eight  thousand  pam- 
'  phlets.     The  Metcalf  Musical  Library  is  divided  between  the 
l  music  rooms  in  Goddard  Gymnasium,  where  the  scores  are 
kept,  and  the  department  room  in  the  Eaton  Memorial  Library, 
.  which  contains  the  collection  of  English  works  relating  to  music, 
j  About  four  hundred  representative  musical  compositions,  in 
j  form  for  use  upon  the  automatic  instruments  in  the  music 
rooms,  are  available  to  students. 

The  library  is  open  to  all  members  of  the  College  every  day 
in  the  week,  except  Sunday,  from  8.00  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m. 

BARNUM  MUSEUM 

'  The  Barnum  Museum  of  Natural  History  was  built  in  1883- 
£4  by  the  late  Phineas  T.  Barnum,  who  gave  the  College  a  fund 
for  its  maintenance  and  for  the  addition  of  two  wings  to  the 
l  central  building.  One  of  these  wings  has  been  erected.  In 
j  addition  to  laboratory  rooms,  it  affords  space  for  the  display  of 
V  the  mineralogical  and  geological  collections. 

The  College  is  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Barnum  for  the  larger 
portion  of  its  zoological  collection.    This  serves  to  illustrate  all 
^  groups  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  is  especially  rich  in  skele- 
tons and  mounted  skins  of  mammals,  the  whole  being  well 
j  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  instruction.    The  botanical  col- 
|  lection  consists  of  an  herbarium  containing  a  representation  of 
the  flora  of  New  England,  besides  many  specimens  from  Europe 
and  the  southern  and  western  States.    The  geological  collec- 
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tion  contains  representatives  of  the  various  types  of  rocks,  as 
well  as  of  fossils  from  all  formations.  The  mineralogical  col- 
lection embraces  fine  examples  of  most  of  the  species. 

The  laboratories  and  lecture-rooms  of  the  department  of  Ge- 
ology are  in  the  main  Museum  building.  The  geological  labor- 
ratory  is  provided  with  petrological  microscopes,  instruments  for 
making  rock  sections,  and  other  instruments.  The  mineralogir 
cal  laboratory  possesses  the  apparatus  necessary  for  the  determi- 
nation of  minerals,  the  analysis  of  ores,  and  assay  work.  The 
biological  laboratories  are  in  the  main  building  and  in  the  newly- 
erected  wing.  The  laboratories  for  elementary  work  are  fur- 
nished with  all  necessary  facilities,  while  the  laboratory  for  ad- 
vanced and  research  work  has  all  the  appliances  needed  for  inves- 
tigation on  the  lines  of  anatomy,  histology,  and  embryology. 

The  Barnum  Museum  is  open  for  the  inspection  of  visitors 
from  8.30  a.m.,  to  5.00  p.m.,  every  day  except  Sundays  and  legal 
holidays. 

GODDARD  GYMNASIUM 

Goddard  Gymnasium,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Goddard, 
is  well  adapted  to  provide  the  prescribed  class  and  individual 
work,  and  to  furnish  wholesome  physical  exercise  for  all.  It  is 
fitted  with  the  apparatus  usually  seen  in  a  good  modern  gymna- 
sium, including  facilities  for  light  and  heavy  gymnastics,  fenc- 
ing, wrestling,  basket  ball,  base  ball,  and  the  many  indoor 
athletic  sports.  In  the  offices  is  a  full  set  of  anthropometric 
instruments  for  the  physical  examination  of  all  students. 
There  is  a  large  gallery,  with  paddod  running  track  twenty- 
four  laps  to  the  mile.  The  dressing  rooms,  lockers,  and  baths 
are  well  lighted  and  commodious.  The  building  is  heated  by 
steam  and  lighted  by  electricity. 

The  third  floor  is  occupied  by  the  department  of  Music. 

ATHLETIC  FIELDS 

The  old  campus  is  just  outside  the  gymnasium,  and  on  it  are 
tennis-courts,  two  base-ball  diamonds,  a  foot-ball  field,  and  a 
board  track.  Its  close  proximity  to  the  Gymnasium  is  of  great 
advantage. 

Tufts  College  Athletic  Field  is  the  large  inclosed  field  on 
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College  Avenue,  where  inter-collegiate  contests  are  played.  It 
includes  two  base-ball  diamonds,  a  foot-ball  field,  and  a  quarter- 
mile,  twenty-foot  cinder  track,  for  track  athletics.  Tennis-courts 
and  a  separate  gymnasium  are  provided  for  women  students, 
not  far  from  Metcalf  Hall. 

While  athletics  are  encouraged  and  generously  supported  by 
the  College,  they  are  made  subsidiary  to  the  requirements  of 
the  curriculum,  thus  safeguarding  the  best  interests  of  the 
student. 

CHEMICAL  BUILDING 

The  building  of  the  department  of  Chemistry  contains 
laboratories  for  general  inorganic,  organic,  analytical,  and 
metallurgical  chemistry,  a  large  lecture-room,  library,  and 
weighing  room,  and  the  private  laboratories  of  the  professors  in 
charge.  The  rooms  are  provided  with  all  the  modern  labora- 
tory conveniences,  and  are  well  supplied  with  apparatus  and 
chemicals. 

ROBINSON  HALL 

Robinson  Hall  is  a  memorial  to  the  late  Charles  Robinson, 
and  is  designed  for  the  use  of  the  Engineering  School.  It  con- 
tains the  physical  and  engineering  laboratories,  a  lecture  hall, 
recitation  rooms,  and  offices  of  instructors.  It  is  lighted  through- 
out by  gas  and  electricity,  and  heated  from  an  adjoining  steam 
plant  by  direct  and  indirect  methods. 

The  Laboratory  of  General  Physics  has  a  floor  area  of  about 
twenty-five  hundred  square  feet.  It  is  provided  with  the  neces- 
sary apparatus  for  quantitative  work  in  mechanics,  sound,  light, 
heat,  electricity  and  magnetism. 

The  Electrical  Testing  Laboratories  are  well  equipped  for 
general  electric  testing.  The  apparatus  includes  various  makes 
of  ammeters,  voltmeters,  wattmeters,  galvanometers,  resistance 
boxes,  bridges,  condensers,  and  standards  of  resistance,  capacity 
and  electromotive  force.  A  storage  battery  supplies  direct  cur- 
rent at  any  pressure  from  two  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
volts,  and  in  addition  the  testing  rooms  receive  both  direct 
and  alternating  currents  from  the  Power  House,  and  alternat- 
ing current  from  the  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company  ' 
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Connected  with  the  laboratories  is  a  photometer  room  of 
ample  size  for  the  photometry  of  arc  and  incandescent  lamps 
and  provided  with  apparatus  of  the  latest  pattern. 

The  Transformer  Room  contains  eight  new  transformers  of 
the  General  Electric  Company ;  a  ten-kilowatt  Thomson  welder ; 
two  five-kilowatt  testing  transformers,  one  of  ten  thousand  volts, 
the  other  of  fifty  thousand  volts ;  and  a  number  of  smaller  and 
less  modern  pieces  of  apparatus. 

The  Dynamo  Testing  Room  contains  a  considerable  variety 
of  machinery,  all  electrically  driven.  Some  of  the  more  important 
machines  are  a  General  Electric  University  Alternator  capable 
of  being  used  as  a  generator,  synchronous  motor,  or  induction 
motor  for  one,  two,  or  three  phase  currents ;  a  high  frequency 
motor  generator  set  with  which  any  periodicity  up  to  one  thou- 
sand cycles  per  second  can  be  obtained ;  two  railway  motors 
coupled  for  testing ;  two  direct-current  arc  light  generators ;  two 
and  three  phase  induction  motors ;  a  pair  of  two  kilowatt  double 
current  generators  specially  designed  for  laboratory  purposes ; 
and  a  synchronous  motor  with  phase  indicating  device. 

The  Mechanical  and  Hydraulic  Laboratories  are  in  the  base- 
ment, of  which  the  greater  part  is  above  ground,  thus  assuring 
good  light  and  freedom  from  dampness.  These  rooms  contain 
the  testing  machines  and  other  apparatus  for  experimental  me- 
chanics, together  with  the  pumps,  tanks,  and  accessories  of  the 
hydraulic  laboratory. 

The  Steam  Engineering  Laboratory  contains  a  small  Corliss 
engine  provided  with  an  Admiralty  condenser ;  a  6  x  6  plain 
slide  valve  engine  used  for  valve  setting  and  for  running  a 
belted  air  compressor ;  an  oil  testing  machine;  measuring  and 
weighing  tanks:  apparatus  for  testing  steam  engine  indicators, 
gauges  and  injectors;  apparatus  for  determining  the  amount  of 
steam  or  air  flowing  through  orifices;  also  planimeters,  calori- 
meters, and  indicators  of  several  different  makes.  The  steam 
engines,  gas  engine,  and  the  boiler,  in  the  power  station,  are 
also  arranged  and  equipped  for  testing. 

\  carefully  constructed  experimental  model  of  the  Stevenson 
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Link  motion,  provided  with  every  possible  adjustment,  affords 
ready  means  for  verifying  valve  diagrams. 

THE  POWER  STATION 

The  Power  Station  is  equipped  with  a  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  horse-power  boiler,  which  supplies  heat  and  power  to 
the  engineering  buildings.  It  is  also  piped  and  equipped  for 
experimental  work  in  steam  engineering ;  and  may  be  run  by 
forced  or  natural  draft.  A  forty-horse  power  Harrisburg  Standard 
engine  directly  coupled  to  a  direct  current  General  Electric  gener- 
ator ;  a  twenty-five  horse-power  Sturtevant  engine  directly  coupled 
to  a  Mordey  alternator,  and  a  storage  battery  of  sixty  elements  fur- 
nishes current  for  lighting,  power,  and  experimental  purposes. 

An  extension  to  this  building  provides  accommodation  for 
such  of  the  equipment  of  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Depart- 
ment as  cannot  be  accommodated  in  Robinson  Hall.  This  in- 
cludes a  twenty-five  horse-power  Buckeye  engine  with  an  Alden 
absorption  dynamometer ;  a  ten  horse-power  Columbia  gas  en- 
gine belted  to  a  direct  current  generator.  A  four-cylinder 
thirty  horse-power  Johnson  automobile  engine  of  the  Renault 
type ;  and  a  variety  of  small  gas  engines.  The  gas  engine 
equipment  also  includes  an  automobile  and  motorcycle  testing 
plant.    The  forge  shop  is  also  included  in  this  building. 

BROMFIELD-PEARSON  BUILDING 

The  Bromfield-Pearson  Building  contains  the  offices,  recita- 
tion rooms,  lecture  and  drafting  rooms  required  for  conducting 
the  special  courses  of  the  Bromfield-Pearson  School.  It  is  also 
equipped  for  the  departments  of  Drawing  and  Mechanic  Arts  in 
the  Engineering  School.  Abundant  and  uniform  light  is  pro- 
vided, and  the  drafting  rooms  are  separated  from  the  noise  and 
confusion  of  the  shops.  The  rooms  are  lighted  by  electricity 
from  the  adjoining  Power  Station,  and  power  is  furnished  to  the 
shop  from  the  same  source.  One  end  of  the  building  is  used 
exclusively  by  the  pattern,  and  machine  shops,  and  both  are 
well  equipped  with  modern  tools  and  facilities  for  conducting 
the  class  work  in  mechanic  arts.  Electricity  from  the  college 
plant  is  used  for  lighting  and  power  throughout  the  building. 


JACKSON  COLLEGE 


Faculty  of  Jackson  College 


FREDERICK  W.  HAMILTON,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President 

Mrs.  CAROLINE  S.  DAVIES,  A.B.,  Dean 
Professor  of  Greek 

PHILIP  M.  HAYDEN,  A.B.,  Secretary 
Professor  of  French 

LIZZIE  MAUD  CARVILL,  A.B.,  M.D. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Training 

The  instructing  staff  is  identical  with  that  of  the  School  of  Liberal 
Arts  of  Tufts  College. 


Standing  Committees 


Admissions:  Dean  Davies,  Chairman;  Dean  Wren,  Professor  Hayden 

Absences  and  Petitions:  Dean  Davies,  Chairman;  Professor 
Hayden. 

Scholarships  and  Aids:  President  Hamilton,  Chairman:  Deans 
Davies,  Wren,  and  Anthony,  and  Professor  Hayden. 

Catalogue:  Professor  Hayden,  Chairman;  Deans  Davies,  Wren,  and 
Anthony,  Dr.  Briggs. 

STUDENT  Employment:  Professor  II.  G.  Chase,  Chair/nan:  Dean 
Davies,  Professor  Hayden. 

Promotions:    Dean     Davies,  Chairman;    Professors   ,  Wren, 

Eay,  and  Metcalf. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Women's  Athletics:  Dr.  Carvill,  Chair 
man;  Dean  Davies,  Miss  Ruth  Tousey,  and  a  representative  of  the 
Students. 


Jackson  College 


Jackson  College  for  Women  was  authorized  by  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  in  19 10,  and  was  opened  on 
September  22nd  of  the  same  year.    It  is  a  further  step  in  the 

'i  development  of  the  work  of  Tufts  College  in  providing  for  the 
collegiate  education  of  women.  The  beginning  was  made 
when  Tufts  opened  all  its  courses  to  women  on  the  same  terms 

jas  to  men  in  1893.  Sixteen  years  of  experience  seemed  to 
show  that  it  was  possible  to  do  still  better  work  for  women 

•  than  was  being  clone  under  a  system  of  co-education.  Appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  Legislature  for  the  necessary  charter 

1  amendments,  and  a  fully  organized  and  equipped  college  for 
women  under  direction  of  the  Trustees  of  Tufts  College,  and 
under  the  instruction  of  the  Faculty  of  Tufts  is  the  result.  Jack- 
!  son  College  is  therefore  able  to  offer  to  its  students  a  combination 
I  of  the  advantages  of  a  woman's  college  and  a  co-educational 
I  college  with  comparative  freedom,  from  the  peculiar  disadvan- 
tages of  each  system. 

ADMISSION 

•  The  requirements  for  admission  for  candidates  for  A.B  or 
B.S.,  and  for  special  students  are  the  same  as  for  admission  to 
the  School  of  Liberal  Arts.  Certificates  are  accepted  from 
^schools  on  the  list  approved  by  the  New  England  College  En- 
trance Certificate  Board.  Candidates  entering  by  examination 
may  present  the  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examin- 
ation Board  given  in  June,  or  those  given  by  Tufts  College  in 
September. 

j  INSTRUCTION 

The  courses  offered  in  Jackson  College  are  identical  with 
^  hose  offered  in  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts ;  and  are  given  by 
I  he  same  instructing  staff,  but  in  separate  divisions,  except  in 
ome  of  the  higher  courses  of  small  registration. 

I 
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DEGREES 

The  requirements  for  the  degrees  of  A.B.  or  B.S.  are  the  same 
as  in  Tufts  College.  The  diploma  is  countersigned  by  the 
President  of  Tufts  College,  and  bears  the  seal  of  Tufts  College. 

Women  who  were  registered  in  Tufts  College  before  the 
establishment  of  Jackson  College  may,  if  they  choose,  receive 
the  degree  from  Tufts. 

GRADUATE  WORK 

No  graduate  courses  are  offered  in  Jackson  College,  but 
women  are  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  of  Tufts  College. 

EXPENSES 

The  tuition  charges  and  incidental  expenses  are  the  same  as 
in  Tufts  College.  Room  rent  varies  from  $40  to  $85,  accord- 
ing to  the  location  of  rooms. 

REGISTRATION,  REGULATIONS,  ETC. 

Full  information  concerning  the  administration  and  organiza- 
tion of  Jackson  College  will  be  found  in  a  special  pamphlet  to 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Dean  or  the  Secretary  of  Jackson 
College,  Tufts  College,  Mass. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

In  addition  to  the  Scholarships  named  below,  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  scholarship  funds  of  Tufts  College  has  been  set 
apart  for  the  students  of  Jackson  College.  The  conditions 
and  form  of  application  are  the  same. 

Five  John  and  Lucy  H.  Stowe  Scholarships. — Five  scholarships 
for  women  students,  founded  by  the  late  Mrs.  Lucy  II.  Stowe,  of  Lawrence. 

Two  Mary  and  Luther  Gilbert  Scholarships. — Founded  by  Mrs. 
Mary  G.  Knight,  of  Koxbury,  for  the  benefit  of  women. 

Alpha  Omicron  Pj  Prize  Scholarship. —  Founded  by  the  alumnae 
of  the  Tufts  Chapter  of  Alpha  Omicron  Pi,  and  given  to  that  woman  in 
the  senior  class  who  shall  have  made  the  best  record  in  the  prescribed 
work  of  the  A.  H.  Course. 
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FUNDS  FOR  WOMEN 

The  Woman's  Universalist  Missionary  Society  of  Massachu- 
setts maintains  a  fund  which  is  loaned  to  deserving  women  stu- 
dents, in  sums  of  one  hundred  dollars,  at  four  per  cent.  This 
fund  now  amounts  to  about  six  thousand  dollars. 
t    The  Hettie  Lang  Shuman  Memorial  Fund  was  founded  by 
Mr.  A.  Shuman,  who  presented  one  thousand  dollars  to  the 
'College,  in  memory  of  his  wife.    The  interest  of  this  fund  is 
annually  expended  in  aiding  deserving  women  students. 
1    The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  University  Education  of 
jWomen  has  at  its  disposal  a  small  loan  fund,  and  also  a  limited 
amount  of  money  devoted  to  scholarship  purposes  for  regular 
young  women  students  in  the  upper  classes.    Inquiries  con- 
cerning both  of  these  may  be  made  of  the  Dean. 

BUILDINGS 

Miner  Hall  contains  the  office  of  the  Dean,  class  rooms, 
eception  and  locker  rooms,  bookstore,  etc. 

The  Library  and  laboratories  are  used  in  common  with 
Tufts  College  for  the  present.  • 

The  daily  chapel  service  is  held  in  Goddard  Chapel  at  8.30. 
\  Dormitory  accommodations  are  provided  for  the  exclusive 
jise  of  women  in  Metcalf  Hall,  Start  House,  and  Richardson 
House. 

I  Women  students  cannot  be  received  unless  they  reside  in  the 
iHormitories  or  with  their  families. 

i 
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Faculty  of  the  Medical  School* 


FREDERICK  WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  A.M.,  D.D,  LL.D. 

President  Tufts  College 

HAROLD  WILLIAMS,  A.B.,  M.D.,  LL.D  528  Beacon  St. 

Dean,  and  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine 

FREDERIC  MELANCTHON  BRIGGS,  A.B.,  M.D. 

31  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  and  Secretary  of  the  Faculty 


JOHN  LEWIS  HILDRETH,  A.M.,  M.D.,  LL.D.  ...  14  Garden  St. 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  Emeritus  Cambridge 

ERNEST  WATSON  CUSHING,  A.B.,  M.D.,  LL.D.    [68  Newbury  St. 

Professor  of  Abdominal  Surgery  and  Gynaecology 

EDWARD  OSGOOD  OTIS,  A.B.,  M.D  381  Beacon  St. 

Professor  of  Pulmonary  Diseases  and  Climatology 

HENRY  JABEZ  BARNES,  M.D  429  Beacon  St. 

Professor  of  Hygiene 

CHARLES  ALFRED  PITKIN,  A.M.,  Ph.D.    ....  South  Braintree 

Professor  of  General  Chemistry 

MORTON  PRINCE,  A.B.,  M.D  458  Beacon  St. 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System 

FRANK  GEORGE  WHEATLEY,  A.M.,  M.D.     .   .  .  North  Abingtor 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics 

HENRY  BECKLES  CHANDLER,  CM.,  M.D.    .   .  .  34^  Beacon  St 

Professor  of  Ophthalmology 

JAMES  SULLIVAN  HOWE,  M.D  437  Marlborough  St 

Professor  of  Dermatology 

EDWARD  BINNEY  LANE,  A.B.,  M.D  419  Boylston  St 

Professor  of  Mental  Diseases 


EDWARD  MAVKR1CK  PLUM M ER,  M.I).  5  Adams  St.,  Charlestown 

Professor  of  Otology 

GEORGE  HAMLIN  WASHBURN,  A.B.,  M.D.  .    377  Marlborough  Si 

Professor  of  Obstetrics 

*  The  names  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  after  the  President,  the  Dean,  and  the  Secre 
tary,  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  academic  seniority.  The  post-office  address  is  Boston, 
Mass.,  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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JOHN  JENKS  THOMAS,  A.M.,  M.D  88  Bay  State  Road 

I  Assistant  Professor  of  Neurology 

JOHN  LINCOLN  AMES,  A.B.,  M.D  70  Chestnut  St. 

Associate  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine 

WILLIAM  ELISHA  CHENERY,  A.B.,  M.D.    .  .  222  Huntington  Ave. 
Professor  of  Laryngology 

CHARLES  MELVILLE  WHITNEY,  M.D  591  Tremont  St. 

Professor  of  Genito- Urinary  Diseases 

ROBERT  WORTHINGTON  HASTINGS,  A.M.,  M.D.  45  Kilsyth  Rd., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Children's  Diseases,  and  Librarian  Brookline 

EDMUND  CHANNING  STOWELL,  A.B.,  M.D.  .  .  .602  Centre  St., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Children 's  Diseases  Jamaica  Plain 

I  GEORGE  ANDREW  BATES,  M.Sc,  D.M.D  Auburndale 

Professor  of  Histology 

\  EUGENE  THAYER  A.M.,  M.D.  .   .   .    2683  Washington  St.,  Roxbury 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 

.  GEORGE  VAN  NESS  DEARBORN,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Ph.D.   6  Mason  St. 

I Professor  of  Physiology  .  Cambridge 

GEORGE  WARTON  KAAN,  M.D  419  Boylston  St. 

Professor  of  Clinical  Gynaecology 

1  CHARLES  FAIRBANK  PAINTER,  A.B.,  M.D.  372  Marlborough  St. 

Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery 

\  ROBERT  MICHAEL  MERRICK,  M.D.    .  .  15  Adams  St.,  Dorchester 

Assistant  Professor  of  Children's  Diseases 

'  CHARLES  DAVISON  KNOWLTON,  M.D.  .  574  Warren  St.,  Roxbury 
Assistant  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine 

I  ALFRED  WILLIAM  BALCH,  Ph.Gt,  M.D.  .  44  Linden  St.,  Brookline 
Assistant  Professor  of  Medical  Chemistry  and  Toxicology 

-  TIMOTHY  LEARY,  A.M.,  M.D.  .   .  17  Grosvenor  Road,  Jamaica  Plain 
Professor  of  Pathology  and  Medical  Jurisprudence 

FRANK  LEE  DRUMMOND  RUST,  M.D.  ...   .   .   .755  Boylston  St. 

'  Professor  of  Ophthalmology 

\  DAVID  DANIEL  SCANNELL,  A.B.,  M.D.  .  366  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery 

HARRY  HOMER  GERMAIN,  M.D  416  Marlborough  St. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy 

\ 
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OLGA  CUSHING-LEARY,  M.D.  .  .  17  Grosvenor  Road,  Jamaica  Plain 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology 

OTHER  INSTRUCTORS 

WILLIAM  SCHOFIELD„A.M.,  LL.B.    .   .  .  136  Summer  St.,  Maiden 


Lecturer  in  Medical  Jurisprudence 

WALTER  ELMORE  FERNALD,  M.D  Waverley 

Clinical  Lecturer  in  Mental  Diseases 

EDWARD  LAMBERT  TWOMBLY,  A.B.,  M.D.  416  Marlborough  St. 

Lnstructor  in  Clinical  Gynaecology 

BENJAMIN  TENNEY,  A.M.,  M.D  308  Marlborough  St. 

Lnstructor  in  Surgery 

FRANCIS  JOSEPH  KELEHER,  A.M.,  M.D.  1345  Center  St.,  Newton 

Lnstructor  in  Medical  Jurisprudence 

EDWARD  ALLEN  PEASE,  A.B.,  M.D  St.  Botolph  Club 

Lnstructor  in  Clinical  Surgery 

ELMOND  ARTHUR  BURNHAM,  A.B.,  M.D.  .  144  Huntington  Ave. 

Lnstructor  in  Clinical  Medicine 

JOHN  MATTHEW  CONNOLLY,  A.M.,  M.D.    ...  419  Boylston  St. 

Assistant  in  Children's  Diseases 

CHARLES  BALFOUR  DARLING,  A.B.,  M.D.    .  .  50  Townsend  St., 


Lnstructor  in  Abdominal  Surgery  and  Clinical  Gynaecology  Roxbury 

WILLIAM  ROBIE  PATTEN  EMERSON,,  A.B.,  M.D.  657  Boylston  St. 

Instructor  in  Children's  Diseases 

EDWARD  NORTON  LIBBY,  M.D  1990  Columbus  Ave. 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine 

HARRY  GRAY  CHASE,  B.S  Tufts  College 

Professor  of  Physics 

HENRY  MELVILLE  CHASE,  B.S.,  M.D.     .   .   .  409  Marlborough  St. 

Demonstrator  of  Bandaging  <u/d  Surgical  Technique 

RICHARD  FITCH  CHASE,  M.D  419  Boylston  St. 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine  and  Lecturer  on  Gasiro-Iutestinal 
Diseases 

ARTHUR  WILLARD  FAIRBANKS,  M.I).   ...  .  591  Beacon  St. 

Instructor  in  Neurology 

JOHN  SHEPARD  MAY,  A.I'..,  M.I)  495  Warren  St. 

Instructor  in  Obstetrics 
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FRANCIS  DENNIS  UONOGHUE,  M.D  864  Beacon  St. 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Surgery 

THOMAS  FRANCIS  GREENE,  M.D   .322  Warren  St. 

Assistant  in  Obstetrics 

FREDERICK  WINSLOW  STETSON,  A.B.,  M.D.  .   .  504  Warren  St. 
Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine 

EDWARD  ELIPHALET  THORPE,  M.D  711  Boylston  St. 

Instructor  in  Chemical  Pathology 

HENRY  FOWLER  RANSFORD  WATTS,  M.D.    .  6  Monadnock  St., 
Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine  Dorchester 

'  ARTHUR  LAMBERT  CHUTE,  M.D  350  Marlborough  St. 

Instructor  in  Genito- Urinary  Diseases 

THEODORE  CHARLES  ERB,  M.D  159  St.  Bptolph  St. 

Instructor  in  Obstetrics 

GEORGE  HALE  RYDER,  Ph.B.,  M.D  719  Boylston  St. 

Assistant  in  Ophthalmology 


JOSEPH  HENRY  SAUNDERS,  A.B.,  M.D.  356  Harvard  St.,  Brookline 


I  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine 

j  FRANK  PERCIVAL  WILLIAMS,  M.D  419  Boylston  St. 

Instructor  in  Rectal  Diseases 

GUY  MONROE  WINSLOW,  A.B.,  Ph.D  145  Woodland  Rd., 

Instructor  in  Histology  Auburn  dale 

j THEODORE  CHAPIN  BEEBE,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.D.  .  416  Marlborough  St. 
Instructor  in  Surgery 

^WILLIAM  HERBERT  GRANT,  M.D  845  Boylston  St. 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Gynaecology 

I  JAMES  CROWLEY  DONOGHUE,  M.D  236  Newbury  St. 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine 

'JOSEPH  LIGNE  LOCKARY,  CM.,  M.D.    .  108  Warren  St.,  Roxbury 
Assistant  in  Obstetrics 

STEPHEN  RUSHMORE,  A.B.,  M.D  407  Marlborough  St. 

I        Instructor  in  Clinical  Gynaecology 

j SAMUEL  WRIGHT  CRITTENDEN,  M.D.  Austin  and  Harvard  Sts., 
t  Assistant  in  Mental  Diseases  Dorchester 

'JAMES  WILLIAM  HINCKLEY,  M.D  18  Huntington  Ave. 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Gynaecology 
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FREEMAN  AUGUSTUS  TOWER,  A.?,.,  M.D.   .  .  Burbank  Hospital, 

Lecturer  in  Neuropathology  Fitchburg 

ROBERT  EATON  ANDREWS,  A.B.,  M.D.  .  1044  Massachusetts  Ave., 
Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  Cambridge 

ELWOOD  TRACY  EASTON,  M.D  209  Newbury  St. 

Instructor  in  Ophthalmology 

FRANK  BUTLER  GRANGER,  A.B.,  M.D  591  Beacon  St. 

Instructor  in  Electro-  Therapeutics 

LORING  BRADFORD  PACKARD,  A.B.,  M.D.  ...  61  Walnut  Park, 

Instrtictor  in  Clinical  Surgery  Roxbury 

HENRY  DEMAREST  LLOYD,  A.B.,  M.D  636  Beacon  St. 

Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 

GEORGE  ALBERT  McEVOY,  M.D  153  Newbury  St. 

Assista?it  in  Clinical  Medicine 

LUTHER  GORDON  PAUL,  M.D  321  Beacon  St. 

Instrtictor  211  Clinical  Surgery  and  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 

WILLIAM  LAWTON  THOMPSON,  A.B.,  M.D.  .  .  14  Harvard  Ave., 

Instructor  in  Obstetrics  and  Assistant  in  Bacteriology  Allston 

HORACE  KEITH  BOUTWELL,  B.S.,  M.D.    .   .  416  Marlborough  St. 

Instrtictor  in  Clinical  Medicine 

HARRY  L1NENTHAL,  A.B.,  M.D  442  Warren  St.,  Roxbury 

Assistant  in  Pulmonary  Diseases 

WINTHROP  SHIRLEY  BLANCHARD,  M.D.  .   .  480  Columbus  Ave. 

Instructor  in  Pathology  and  Bacteriology 

WALTER  FREEMAN  NOLEN,  M.D  535  Beacon  St. 

Instructor  in  Anatomy 

JOHN  DRESSER  ADAMS,  M.D  915  Boylston  St. 

Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 

HERBERT  SEYMOUR  GAY,  M.D  167  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Assistant  in  Clinical  Gynaecology 

BR  AO  FORD  KENT,  M.D  798  Blue  Hill  Ave.,  Dorchester 

Assistant  in  Pulmonary  Diseases 

JOHN  ALLEN  MacCORMICK,  B.A.,  M.D  672  Tremont  St. 

Assistant  in  Clinical  Gynaecology 

HENRY  JOSEPH  FITZSIMMONS,  A.B.,  M.D.  ...  272  Newbury  St. 

Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery 
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FRANK  EUGENE  HASKINS,  Ph.G.,  M.D.    .   .  134  Huntington  Ave. 

Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  and  Instructor  in  Pharmacology 

WILLIAM  RUSSELL  MacAUSLAND,  M.D.     .  .   .  166  Newbury  St. 

Assistant  in  Orthopedics 

ARTHUR  GUSHING  PEARCE,  M.D  543  Boylston  St. 

Assistant  in  Pathology  and  Bacteriology 

1  DUNLAP  PIERCE  PENHALLOW,  B.S.,  L.S.S.,  M.D.  .  483  Beacon  St. 
Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery 

CADIS  PHIPPS,  M.D  483  Beacon  St. 

Assistant  in  Hematology 

1  DANA  WARREN  DRURY  M.D  101  Newbury  St 

Assistant  in  Otology 

'i  FRANK  HOWARD  LAHEV,  M.D  845  Boylston  St. 

I  Instructor  in  Clinical  Surgery 


HYMAN  MORRISON,  A.B.,  M.D  T03  Glenway  St.,  Dorchester 

^  Assistant  in  Hematology 

RICHARD  HENRY  HOUGHTON,  M.D.  .  308  Sumner  St.,  E.  Boston 
Assistant  in  Pulmonary  Diseases 

CHARLES  ALLEN  RILEY,  M.D  30  Harvard  Ave.,  Allston 

Assistant  in  Pulmonary  Diseases 

GRACE  ELIZABETH  ROCHFORD,  M.D.  .   .  68  Paris  St..  E.  Boston 

Assistant  in  Bacteriology 

TAMES  FRANCIS  COUPAL,  B.S.,  M.D.  .  .  15  Gladstone  St.,  Everett 
Assistant  in  Histology 

JOSEPH  ALOYSIUS  MEHAN,  M  D.    ...  1053  Gorham  St.,  Lowell 
Demonstrator  in  General  Chemistry 

[WILLIAM  JOSEPH  BRICKLEY,  M.D.  .  47  Chestnut  St.,  Charlestown 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Surgery 

ANDREW  PAINE  CORNWALL,  M.D  483  Beacon  St. 

Assistant  in  Orthopedic* 

RAYMOND  EUGENE  GATES,  M.D  777  Tremont  St. 

I  Assistant  in  General  Chemistry 

GAETANO  PRAINO,  M.D  419  Boylston  St. 

»  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine 

•  lLWIN  HARRISON  WELLS,  M.D  30  Avon  St.,  Wakefield 

Assistant  in  Physiology 
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GEORGE  RUSSELL  CALLENDER,  M.D.  ...  416  Huntington  Ave. 

Instructor  in  Pathology  and  Bacteriology 

HARRY  HOWARD  FLAGG,  M.D  30  Elm  St.,  Charlestown 

Assista?it  in  Physiology 

JOSEPH  EDWARD  HALLISEY,  M.D.  .   .  9  Magazine  St.,  Cambridge 

Assistant  in  Hematology 

GEORGE  FRANCIS  McINTIRE,  M.D.    ...  5  Dana  St.,  Cambridge 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Surgery  and  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 

SOLOMON  HYMAN  RUBIN,  M.D  10  Hancock  St. 

Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Histology 

ERNEST  WILLOUGHRY  GATES,  D.M.D.     ....  777  Tremont  St. 

Assistant  in  General  Chemistry 

t  % 

LABORATORY  ASSISTANTS 

Anatomy 

WILLIAM  E.  BROWNE   Brockton 

ELMER  S.  BAGNALL  Roslindale 

H.  G.  ARMITAGE  Haverhill 

WILLIAM  J.  CURRY  Charlestown 

WILLIAM  B.  GILES  West  Somerville 

Physiology 

RALPH  W.  BICKNELL  '  Canton,  Me. 

ALFRED  W.  BROWN  '.  .  Quincy 

ERLE  D.  FORREST  Boston 

WILLIS  P.  MIDDLETON   Quincy 

STANLEY  F.  DUNCAN   Quincy 

General  Chemistry 

EDWARD  L.  MARR  Maiden 

MAURICE  V.  BROWN  Norway,  Me. 

THOMAS  E.  POWER   Westfield 

FRANCIS  G.  MINITER  Medford 

RICHARD  J.  FITZGERALD   g  Montpelier,  Vt. 

JOHN  II.  T.  SWEET,  Jr  '0.  .  .  .  Hartford,  Conn. 

Chemical  Pathology 

MYRON  F.  CUTLER   '  West  Somerville 

HARRY  L.  F.  LOCKE  Hudson 

WILLIAM  I).  S  PRO  AT  Everett 

Pharmacology 

LAMERT  OULTON  '  Port  Elgin,  N.  J!. 

ALBERT  W.  COLWILI  Magnolia 

FRANK  A.  O'REILLY  Lawrence 


Other  Officers 
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EDMUND  WILBUR  KELLOGG 

Assistant  Treasurer 


124  Milk  St.,  Boston 


EUGENE  EVERETT  SHEPARD    ...  43  Boston  Ave.,  W.  Medford 


Clerk  to  Secretary 

STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

The  Dean  and  the  Secretary  are  members  of  all  Committees,  ex  ojjiciis. 
Adminstration.  —  The  President,  Drs.  Wheatley,  Leary,  and  Painter. 
Catalogue. —  Drs.  Bates,  Hastings,  and  Scannell. 
Nominations.  —  Drs.  Wheatley,  Lane,  and  Whitney. 
Library.  —  Drs.  Otis,  Howe,  Cushing,  and  Hastings  (Librarian). 
Course  of  Instruction.  —  Drs.  Leary,  Ames,  Bates,  and  Painter. 
Admission.  —  Drs.  Leary,  Dearborn,  Germain,  and  Professor  Hayden. 
Women's   Advisory   Committee.  —  Drs.  Elizabeth  A.  Riley,  Olga 
Cushing- Leary,  and  Edna  Weil-Dreyfus. 


Bursar 


LINA  A.  MAYO 

Stenographer 


Milton 


LILLIAN  M.  TATTAN 


Somerville 


Student  Government  Board 


With  the  intention  of  increasing  the  teaching  efficiency  of  the 
School,  and  of  eliminating,  so  far  as  possible,  disciplinary  rela- 
tions ordinarily  existing  between  instructor  and  pupil,  a  Student 
Government  Board  has  been  tentatively  established. 

The  board  is  composed  of  nine  members,  as  follows  :  the  four 
presidents  of  the  classes  in  the  Medical  School ;  the  three 
presidents  of  the  classes  in  the  Dental  School ;  one  member  at 
large  for  the  Medical  School,  to  be  chosen  by  the  presidents 
of  the  Medical  classes  ;  and  one  member  at  large  for  the  Den- 
tal School,  to  be  chosen  by  the  presidents  of  the  Dental 
classes.  The  functions  are,  at  present,  chiefly  advisory.  To  it 
are  referred  questions  of  discipline,  and  general  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  interests  of  the  student  body. 

The  Board  for  the  present  year  is  as  follows : — 


Chairman 


Joseph  F.  Golden,  M  'n 


Secretary 


Thomas  H.  Yates,  D'n 


Medical  School: 


Dental  School: 


Alphonse  J.  Peter,  'i  i 
Robert  E.  Cleary,  '12 
Richard  F.  McCoart,  Jr.,  '13 
J.  Edward  McCabe,  '14 


Thomas  E.  Power,  '11 
Edward  A.  Kinley,  Jr.,  '12 
Arthur  J.  Quilty,  '13 


Tufts  College  Medical  School 

416  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Mass. 


« 


Tufts  College  Medical  School  was  established  in  Boston  in 
1893.    It  is  co-educational,  women  being  admitted  upon  the 
same  terms  as  men.    In  its  first  year  there  were  six  members 
of  the  Faculty,  and  seventeen  other  instructors,  or  twenty-five 
in  all.    In  the  session  19 10-1 1,  there  are  thirty-four  members 
of  the  Faculty  and  seventy-six  other  instructors,  or  one  hun- 
idred  and  ten  in  all.    In  its  first  year  there  were  eighty  students ;  in 
the  session  1910-11  there  are  390  students.    In  its  first  year, 
there  was  one  clinic  connected  with  the  school  ;  in  the  session 
19 10-11  there  are  sixteen  clinics.    The  school  was  first  located 
in  rooms  at  188  Eoylston  Street,  where  it  remained  three  years, 
when  an  enrollment  of    174  students  made  larger  quarters 
j|  accessary.    Temporary  accommodations  were  procured  for  the 
U-session   1896-97   in  the  building   formerly  occupied  by  the 
Jhauncy  Hall   School,  while  a  building  was  in  process  of 
construction  on  Shawmut  Avenue.    This  building  was  occupied 
in  the  session  1897-98,  and  it  was  believed  that  it  would  meet 
•he  school's  needs  for  a  number  of  years.    At  the  end  of 
j^hree  years  this  building  was  found  to  be  inadequate  to  the 
Constantly  increasing  number  of    students,  and  to  the  con- 
stantly increasing  requirements  of  medical  education.    A  new 
jmilding  was  erected  on  Huntington  Avenue,  and  was  occupied 
In  the  session  1901-02.    Increasing  requirements  have  again 
ecessitated  more  commodious  quarters,  and  during  the  past 
!  ummer  this  building  has  been  enlarged  and  remodeled  at  an 
^xpense  of  $50,000.    A  fourth  story  has  been  added,  and  the 
uilding  is  now  completely  equipped  with  every  facility  for 
^aching  Medicine  in  accordance  with  present  requirements, 
['here  are  six  lecture  rooms,  the  largest  seating  400,  the 


tallest  seating  100,  and  each  having  the  most  modern  seat- 
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ing  arrangement.  On  the  second,  third  and  fourth  floors,  ex- 
tensive laboratories  have  been  provided  which  give  every 
facility  for  teaching  Pathology,  Bacteriology,  Physiology,  His- 
tology, Chemical  Pathology,  Chemical  Physiology,  Neuropath- 
ology, Hematology  and  Pharmacology.  Private  research  lab- 
oratories are  connected  with  each  general  laboratory.  The 
building  has  been  made  complete  in  every  respect.  It  is 
heated  and  ventilated  throughout  by  both  the  direct  and  in- 
direct system,  and  is  lighted  by  electricity.  The  laboratories 
have  been  arranged  to  give  the  best  natural  light.  The  lecture 
rooms  have  been  planned  to  combine  modern  seating  arrange- 
ments with  the  best  acoustic  properties,  and  are  thoroughly 
equipped  with  opaque  projection  and  lantern  slide  apparatus. 
The  building  is  on  the  line  of  the  Huntington  Avenue  Subway 
cars  (except  the  Roxbury  and  Dorchester  lines).  All  exercises 
are  conducted  at  the  school  building  in  Boston  and  at  the 
hospitals. 


General  Information 

CLINICAL  ADVANTAGES 

Boston,  as  the  largest  city  in  New  England,  offers  unusual 
facilities  to  the  student  of  medicine.  The  amphitheatres  of  the 
Boston  City  Hospital,  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and 
the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  are  open  to 
students,  and  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  for  witnessing  the 
more  extensive  surgical  operations. 

Clinics  are  held  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  Boston  Con- 
sumptive Hospital,  Boston  Dispensary,  Boston  Insane  Hospital, 
Carney  Hospital,  Free  Home  for  Consumptives,  Dispensary  for 
Women,  House  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  Massachusetts  Chan 
table  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Massachusetts  School  for  Feeble 
Minded,  Massachusetts  State  Sanatorium  for  Treatment  of  Tu- 
berculosis, Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  St. 
Mary's  Infant  Asylum,  Tremont  Dispensary,  Women's  Charily 
Club  Hospital,  and  at  various  private  clinics. 
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SESSIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

The  annual  course  of  lectures  begins  on  the  last  Wednesday 
a  September  of  t  each  year,  and  continues  thirty-six  weeks  until 
he  second  Wednesday  in  June.  The  annual  course  of  lectures 
or  1911-12  will  commence  Wednesday,  September  27,  191 1,  at 

o'clock  P.M. 

VACATIONS 

There  are  no  exercises  at  the  School  during  three  days  at 
'hanksgiving,  ten  days  at  Christmas,  and  the  week  beginning 
.pril  2,  19 10,  nor  upon  Columbus  Day,  Washington's  Birth- 
ay,  Patriots'  Day  and  Memorial  Day. 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  COURSE 

I  The  course  of  study  is  a  graded  one,  covering  four  annual 
f  issions.  In  general  the  first  two  years  consist  of  didactic  and 
j  boratory  work ;  the  last  two  years  are  chiefly  clinical.  Dur- 
g  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  year  a  certain  latitude  is  allowed 
the  choice  of  elective  subjects,  but  the  course  is  otherwise 
I  riform  and  the  required  subjects  cover  thoroughly  the  general 
;  ound  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  the  important  special  subjects. 
;  For  the  first  three  years  the  school  session  is  divided  into 
ho  semesters  of  seventeen  weeks  each. 

j  First  Year 

{'  First  Semester 

"  atomy. — Lectures,  recitations,  demonstrations,  and  dissecting,  Twenty- 
I  eight  hours  a  week. 

(emical  Physiology.  —  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work, 
j  Eleven  hours  a  zveek. 

ibryology. — Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work.     Three  hours  a 
week. 

imentary  Hygiene. — Lectures.    One  hour  a  zveek,  ten  lectures, 
i  Second  Semester 

plied  Anatomy. — Lectures  and  demonstrations.  Two  hours  a  week. 
y  tology. — Lectures,  recitations,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work. 
\  Nine  hours  a  week. 

'  psiology. — Lectures,  recitations,  demonstrations,  conferences,  and  labo- 
ratory work.     Twenty  hours  a  week. 
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Second  Year 

First  Semester 

Pathology. — Lectures,  recitations,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work 

Twenty -five  hours  a  week. 
Bacteriology. — Lectures,   recitations,    demonstrations,  *and  laboratorj 

work.    Five  hours  a  zveek. 

Second  Semester 

Chemical  Pathology. — Lectures,  recitations,  demonstrations,  and  labora 
tory  work.    Seventeen  hours  a  week. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. — Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratorj 

work  in  Pharmacology.     Twelve  hours  a  week. 
Toxicology. — Lectures,  recitations,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work 

Three  hours  a  week. 
Bandaging  and  Surgical  Technique. — Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  sec 

tion  exercises.     Twenty-four  hours  in  all. 

The  following  subject  is  given  throughout  the  school  year : 

Physical  Diagnosis.  —  Lectures,  demonstrations,  recitations  and  section 

exercises.    Forty-eight  hours  in  all. 

Third  Year 

The  following  subjects  are  given  throughout  the  school  year : 

Theory  and  Practice. —  Lectures,  and  recitations.    Three  hours  a  week. 

Surgery. — Lectures  and  recitations  (three  hours),  and  two  clinical  lect- 
ures.   Five  hours  a  zveek. 

Obstetrics. — Lectures,  recitations,  and  demonstrations.  (Attendance  upon 
at  least  four  cases  of  labor  is  required  —  see  "clinics,"  below.) 
Three  hours  a  zveek. 

Diseases  of  Children. — One  lecture  at  the  school  and  one  clinical  lecture. 
Tzvo  hours  a  week. 

Medical  Diagnosis  (including  preliminary  work  in  Clinical  Medicine). — 
Lectures  and  recitations  (three  hours  a  week),  and  *clinical  lectures 
(two  hours  a  week").    Five  hours  a  week. 

Hygiene  and   Sanitation. —  Lectures.    Two  hours  a  zveek.  Thirty-two 

hours. 

Ophthalmology. —  Twenty-four  lectures. 
Laryngology. —  Twenty-four  lectures. 

First  Semester 
Neurology. — One  *  clinical  lecture  a  week. 

'  ( :linii  al  lec  tines  arc  given  at  the  hospitals  connected  with  the  School. 
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Second  Semester 

Neuropathology. — Sixteen  lectures  and  eight  hours  of  laboratory  work. 
Hematology. — Sixteen  lectures  and  twenty -four  hours  of  laboratory  work. 
Pulmonary  Diseases  and  Climatology. — One  clinical  lecture*  a  week. 
Gynaecology. — Lectures  and  recitations.     Three  hours  a  week. 
Genito-Urinary  Diseases. — Sixteen  lectures. 

CLINICS 

1  In  addition  to  the  above  exercises,  the  students  of  the  third 
year  attend  clinics,  in  sections,  in  the  following  subjects  :  — 

Clinical  Medicine  ; 

Clinical  Surgery ; 

Obstetrics  (each  student  is  required  to  take  charge  of  at  least 

four  cases  of  childbirth) ; 
Pediatrics ; 
Pulmonary  Diseases  ; 
Ophthalmology ; 
Laryngology 

I The  work  in  clinics  averages  twelve  hours  a  week  for  the  year. 
Each  student  is  required  to  serve  one  month  as  assistant  at  a 
clinic  in  the  surgical  department,  and  one  month  as  assistant  at 
;i  clinic  in  the  medical  department  of  an  approved  hospital. 

Fourth  Year 

•    The  fourth  year  is  divided  into  three  periods  :  — 

The  first  period  (twelve  weeks)  ends  at  the  Christmas 
♦"ecess.  The  second  period  (thirteen  weeks)  ends  at  the  spring 
'ecess.    The  third  period  (six  weeks)  follows  the  spring  recess. 

The  work  of  the  fourth  year  is  both  required  and  elective, 
t  is  essentially  clinical  and  largely  in  sections. 
J  The  required  work  includes  a  continuation  of  the  clinical 
i»vork  in  the  general  subjects  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  a 
grounding  in  the  essentials  of  those  specialties  which  have  not 
>een  studied  in  the  third  year.  The  most  of  these  special 
ubjects  are  completed  before  the  Christmas  recess. 

The  elective  work  is  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  re- 
quired course  along  selected  lines.    The  student  is  required  to 
ake  a  certain  amount  of  work,  but  may  exercise  his  choice  as 
o  what  he  will  elect  from  a  large  number  of  subjects  offered. 

*  Clinical  lectures  are  given  at  the  hospitals  connected  with  the  School. 
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Required  Subjects 
Class  Exercises 

Clinical  Medicine  (including  Pulmonary  Diseases). — Lectures  and  con- 
ferences at  the  School  (two  hours),  and  clinical  lectures  (three  hours). 
Five  hours  a  week,  thi?'ty  weeks. 

Clinical  Surgery. — Lectures  and  conferences  at  the  School  (two  hours), 
and  one  clinical  lecture  and  operations  (two  hours).  Four  hours  a 
week,  thirty  weeks. 

General  Medicine. — Lectures  and  recitations.  7 wo  hours  a  week,  thirty- 
two  weeks. 

Abdominal  Surgery. — Lectures  and  recitations.  Three  hours  a  week  dur- 
ing first  period  {tzvelve  weeks). 

Neurology. — One  conference  at  the  School  and  two  clinical  lectures  each 
week.     Three  hours  a  week  during  first  period  {twelve  weeks). 

Psycho-Pathology. — Lectures.  Two  hours  a  week  during  second  period 
{twelve  weeks). 

Children's  Diseases. — Lectures  and  conferences.    One  hour  a  week  during 

first  period  {twelve  weeks). 
Orthopedic  Surgery. — Lectures,  recitations,  and  demonstrations.  Two 

hours  a  week  during  first  period  {twelve  weeks). 
Otology. — Clinical  lectures.     Tiuo  hours  a  week  dzcring  first  period  (twelve 
weeks). 

Rectal  Diseases. — Lectures.  One  hour  a  week  during  first  period  {twelve 
weeks). 

Operative  Obstetrics. — Eighteen  hours  during  the  second  period. 
Electro-Therapeutics. —  Lectures.    One  hour  a  week  during  first  period 
{twelve  weeks). 

Clinical  Gynecology. — *Clinics  (in  small  sections)  during  first  and  sec- 
ond periods  (twenty-five  zueeks).  Conferences  once  a  week  during  second 
period  {thirteen  zueeks). 

Medical  Jurisprudence. — Lectures  and  demonstrations.  One  hour  a  week 
during  first  and  second  periods  (twenty-five  weeks). 

Dermatology. — *Clinical  lectures.  Two  hours  a  week  during  second  and 
third  periods  (eighteen  weeks). 

Operative  Surgery  and  Surgical  Anatomy. — This  course  is  a  sub  division 
of  Clinical  Surgery,  and  consists  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  sec- 
tion work  in  operations  on  the  cadaver.  Three  hours  a  zveek  for  twelve 
weeks  (second  and  third  periods). 

*  Clinical  lectures  aie  given  at  the  hospitals  connected  with  tlie  School. 
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Mental  Diseases. — Lectures  and  clinical  visits  at  hospitals  for  the  insane. 
Two  hours  a  week  during  second  and  third  periods  (eighteen  weeks). 

Genito-Urinary  Diseases.  —  *Clinics   during  first   period  in  sections. 
(  Twenty-four  hours  —  see  below.) 

Clinical  Work  in  Sections 
Twelve  hours  a  week  are  assigned  to  clinical  work  in  sec- 
tions throughout  the  year.  This  work  is  given,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, in  close  relation  to  the  instruction  in  each  subject,  and 
the  time  assigned  is  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  minimum  assignment  is  twenty-foitr  hours — in  the 
special  subjects  of  the  first  period.  This  is  supplemented  in 
the  second  and  third  periods  by  further  clinical  work  in  those 
subjects  that  the  student  elects.  The  clinics  in  Clinical  Medi- 
cine and  Clinical  Surgery  extend  throughout  the  year.  The 
other  clinics  include  the  subjects  of : — 

Neurology ;  Pediatrics  ;  Pulmonary  Diseases  ;  Orthopedic  Surgery  ; 
'  Abdominal  Surgery  ;  Clinical  Gynaecology  ;  Otology  ;  Dermatology  ; 
i  Slectro-Therapeutics  ;  Genito-Urinary  Diseases  ;  Medico -legal  autop- 
Uies. 

ELECTIVE  SUBJECTS 

J  Elective  subjects  are  classified  according  to  the  amount  of 
Lpme  occupied  by  each  course.  Twelve  hours  of  lectures  or 
|,  linics  constitute  one  point.  Each  student  is  required  to 
jf  boose  7  points  of  electives. 

%  The  elective  courses  for  the  session  1909-10  are  classified  as 
pllows : 
[  1 

\\  Orthopedics  4  points       Ophthalmology  2  points 

Lj  ieurology  3  points       Otology  2  points 

l\  aryngology  3  points       Pathological  Technique  .  2  points 

Ij  linical  Gynecology  ...  2  points       Gastro-Intestinal  Diseases  1  point 

I  j  'ermatology  2  points       Pulmonary  Diseases  .   .   .  1  point 

I !  enito-Urinary  Diseases  .  2  points       Mental  Diseases    .   .   .   .  1  point 

»  The  examination  in  an  elective  subject  lasts  one,  two,  or  three 
lours,  according  as  the  course  counts  one,  two,  or  three  points. 
'  rthopedics  (4  points)  has  a  three-hour  examination. 

fc  I  *C.inical  lectures  are  given  at  the  hospitals  connected  with  the  School. 
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Summary  of  Time 

First  Year  1268  hours 

Second  Year  t  177  hours 

Third  Year  1248  hours 

Fourth  Year  1003  hours 

Total  4696  hours 

EXAMINATIONS 

1.    For  Entrance 

Examinations  for  admission  may  be  taken  in  June  at  any  of 
the  places  announced  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  (for  a  list  and  application  forms,  address  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board,  P.  O.  Sub-station  84,  New  York,  N.  Y.) ;  or  in 
September  at  Tufts  College,  Mass. 

2.  Promotion 

The  regular  examinations  for  promotion  on  the  subjects  of 
the  First,  the  Second,  and  the  Third  Year,  are  held  at  the  end 
of  each  course. 

3.    For  Graduation 

The  regular  examinations  for  graduation  are  held  during  the 
Fourth  Year  at  three  periods,  and  follow  the  termination  of 
each  of  the  three  periods  into  which  this  year  is  divided 
At  each  of  these  periods  examinations  will  be  held  in  those 
subjects,  required  or  elective,  which  end  at  that  time. 

4.    Fall  Examinations 

The  regular  fall  examinations  will  commence  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 11,  191 1,  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and  are  given  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes  :  — 

(a)  For  students  from  other  medical  schools  applying  for 
advanced  standing. 

(J?)    For  the  removal  of  conditions  (other  than  entrance.) 

Students  intending  to  take  the  fall  examinations  (other  than 
for  entrance)  are  required  to  notify  the  Secretary  on  or  before 
Saturday,  Sept.  2,  191 1. 

In  all  examinations  (except  those  for  entrance)  each  student 
must  register  by  signing  his  name  to  the  registration  blank  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose.  If  a  student  fails  to  register  in  this 
manner  he  shall  receive  no  credit  for  that  examination. 
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First  Year  Subjects 

[  ANATOMY 

j     The  course  in  anatomy  is  given  throughout  the  first  year. 

>  During  the  first  half-year  there  are  five  lectures  and  three  reci- 
tations weekly  with  the  class.  In  the  month  of  October, 
ji' thirty  hours    additional    are    devoted  to  demonstrations  in 

! Osteology.  There  are  also  special  demonstrations  by  the  in- 
structors in  the  difficult  parts  of  the  work.  In  the  dissecting 
j  room  each  student  is  required  to  dissect  three  parts,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  before  taking 
,,the  final  examination.  It  is  necessary  for  every  student  to 
,  dissect  three  parts  before  graduation.  Record  of  attendance 
j  and  of  the  quality  of  the  work  done  in  the  dissecting  room  will 

>  be  kept,  and  will  largely  determine  the  standing  of  the  student 
rin  the  class. 

During  the  second  half-year  there  are  two  exercises  each 
;week,  one  hour  for  applied  surgical  anatomy  and  one  hour  for 
applied  medical  anatomy. 

I  PHYSIOLOGY 

The  course  in  physiology  is  given  throughout  the  latter  half 
of  the  first  year.  It  constitutes  half  of  the  entire  work  required 
I  of  the  student  during  that  period.  The  course  consists  of  four 
J  recitations,  four  lectures,  six  hours  of  laboratory  work,  and  one 
(•conference  for  every  student,  each  week,  together  with  the 
|  preparation  of  a  technical  written  paper,  and  extra  demonstra- 
tions. At  the  end  of  each  month  there  is  an  important  written 
|  examination. 

In  the  recitations,  familiarity  with  the  subject-matter  of  an 
!  assigned  text-book  of  physiology,  and  of  the  syllabus,  is  re- 
squired.  The  lectures  set  forth  the  principles  of  general  and 
i  descriptive  physiology,  and  suggest  some  of  its  relations  to  the 
;  allied  sciences,  especially  anatomy.    In  the  laboratory  the  stu- 
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dent  has  opportunity  to  acquire  a  degree  of  technical  skill  in 
the  use  of  instruments  and  apparatus,  demonstrating  for  him- 
self meanwhile  some  of  the  most  important  facts  of  biological 
function,  a  specialty  being  made  of  an  acquaintance  with  the 
nature  of  protoplasm.  A  strict  practical  examination  may  be 
held  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  the  laboratory.  The  conferences 
give  each  student  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the  liter- 
ature on  important  interesting  physiological  topics,  which  are 
then  presented  in  written  reports  and  freely  discussed  by  the 
whole  class.  Record  both  of  the  attendance  and  of  the  quality 
of  the  work  done  in  the  laboratory  and  recitation-room  will  be 
kept,  and,  with  the  conference,  will  largely  help  to  determine 
the  standing  of  the  student  in  the  class.  In  addition,  a  three- 
hour  written  examination  covering  the  entire  work  of  the  year 
is  held  at  the  completion  of  the  work,  besides  the  important 
subsidiary  written  examinations,  monthly,  and  weekly  written 
tests. 

A  reviewing  course  in  physics  as  related  to  physiology, 
given  by  the  department  of  physics  in  the  College  of  Letters, 
is  a  part  of  this  course.  This  year  the  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions are  given  by  Professor  Harry  G.  Chase. 

Advanced  and  research  work  in  physiology  will  be  provided 
for  competent  students,  by  special  arrangement  with  the  head 
of  the  department.  Work  in  this  department  is  also  offered 
to  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  The  constant 
aim  is  to  adapt  the  work  of  each  student  both  to  his  needs  and 
to  his  capabilities. 

CHEMICAL  PHYSIOLOGY 

The  subjects  comprise  chemistry  of  carbohydrates,  proteins, 
fats,  and  normal  blood,  urine,  feces,  gastric  contents,  etc. 

The  course  includes  lectures,  recitations,  demonstrations 
and  practical  laboratory  work. 

A  limited  number  of  systematic  exercises  in  organic  chemis- 
try will  precede  the  course.  These  exercises  are  preliminary 
to  the  study  of  chemical  physiology  and  chemical  pathology, 
and  also  include  the  chemistry  of  synthetic   medicinal  com 
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pounds  which  are  considered  later  in  the  department  of 
Pharmacology. 

Records  of  work  done  in  the  laboratory  and  recitation  room 
will  be  considered  in  obtaining  the  final  standing  of  students. 

HISTOLOGY 

The  work  in  histology  covers  the  second  half  of  the  school 
year,  and  is  both  didactic  and  practical.  The  practical  work 
in  the  laboratory  is  emphasized.  Here  the  student  comes  into 
the  most  intimate  relation  with  the  elements  of  the  body,  the 
legitimate  objects  of  his  study.  He  learns  to  use  the  micro- 
scope and  to  manipulate  sections.  Being  required  to  draw  what 
he  sees,  he  forms  a  mental  picture  of  the  objects  of  study  which 
he  never  forgets. 

The  department  aims  to  bring  before  the  student  the  latest 
utterance  of  the  best  authorities,  and  to  present  the  subject 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  medical  student.  It  must  be  obvious 
that  histology,  dealing  as  it  does  with  the  tissue  elements  of 
the  body  in  their  normal  condition,  is  vitally  important  in  the 
study  of  pathology,  when  it  is  understood  that  it  is  morbid 
changes  in  these  elements  which  constitute  pathological  condi- 
tions. The  student's  future  study  of  pathology  is  kept  con- 
stantly in  mind,  and  the  teaching  of  the  department  has  a  direct 
bearing  upon  that  end.  The  department  is  furnished  with 
microscopes,  the  use  of  which,  on  payment  of  a  small  fee,  will 
be  afforded  to  such  as  are  unable  to  furnish  instruments  of 
their  own. 

Written  exercises  and  recitations  will  form  a  part  of  the 
course.     Ninety  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  required. 

EMBRYOLOGY 

The  subject  of  Embryology  is  given  in  the  first  half  of  the 
second  year  with  three  weekly  exercises.  The  work  will  cover 
the  science  so  far  as  to  fit  the  student  with  knowledge  sufficient 
for  his  studies  in  obstetrics  and  such  other  departments  as 
may  have  to  do  with  embryonic  conditions.  It  is  intended  to 
give  the  student  such  practical  features  of  the  subject  as  will 

1  prove  adequate  for  his  needs  as  a  student  of  medicine,  without 
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entering  into  the  many  details  that  tend  to  confuse  and  are 
not  essential  outside  a  regular  course  in  biology. 

ELEMENTARY  HYGIENE 

During  the  first  half  of  the  Freshman  year,  personal  hy- 
giene is  taught,  together  with  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
pure  and  wholesome  associations,  with  the  object  of  develop- 
ing high  moral,  mental,  and  physical  qualities.  This  course 
consists  of  twelve  lectures. 


Second  Year  Subjects 

PHARMACOLOGY 

Instruction  in  pharmacology  consists  of  lectures,  recitations, 
and  laboratory  exercises,  twelve  hours  a  week  throughout  the 
second  half-year.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  physiologi- 
cal action  of  drugs  in  its  relation  to  their  therapeutical  applica- 
tion, and  to  the  relation  always  existing  between  therapeutics 
and  physiological  and  pathological  laboratory  work.  The  lab- 
oratory course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  all 
medicinal  preparations  and  processes,  and  consists  of  exercises 
in  which  the  class  in  sections  is  led  to  this  result  practically. 

Prescription  writing  and  the  metric,  system  will  receive  care- 
ful attention.  Such  of  the  recent  additions  to  materia  medica 
as  are  deemed  worthy  will  be  properly  considered. 

CHEMICAL  PATHOLOGY 

The  course  follows  the  general  plan  of  the  first  year  work  in 
Chemical  Physiology.  Pathological  secretions  and  excretions 
are  studied  in  comparison  with  the  normal.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  the  chemistry  and  microscopy  of  urine,  feces  and 
gastric  contents.  These  subjects  occupy  a  large  part  of  the 
laboratory  exercises. 

Diagnosis  of  renal,  gastric  and  intestinal  diseases  from 
chemical  and  microscopic  findings  is  fully  considered  in  both 
lectures  and  recitations. 
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Optional  Course 
Research  Work  in  Chemical  Biology.  Students  must  obli- 
gate themselves  to  spend  at  least  a  half-year,  and  write  a. 
thesis  upon  the  result  of  their  investigation.  This  course  is 
similar  to  that  given  in  the  Graduate  School  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts. 

TOXICOLOGY 

The  lecture  and  laboratory  course  in  Toxicology  is  sys- 
tematic and  comprehensive.  Students  are  required  to  deter- 
mine the  identity  of  various  organic  and  inorganic  poisons  in 
1  stomach  contents,  tissues  and  in  food. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  recitations,  occasional  conferences 
are  held,  at  which  cases  of  poisoning  are  discussed. 

iP 

PATHOLOGY 

The  work  in  pathology  and  bacteriology  will  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  students  during  the  first  half  of  the  second 
year.  The  instruction  in  pathology  will  consist  of  lectures, 
recitations,  demonstrations,  and  practical  laboratory  work.  It 
will  be  the  aim  to  develop  in  the  student  a  thorough  knowledge 

!/  of  the  causes,  course,  and  results  of  pathological  processes. 

\  Daily  lectures  (five  times  a  week)  will  be  supplemented  by  daily 

<  recitations,  based  upon  a  syllabus  covering  the  subjects  of 

!  general  pathology  and  special  pathology. 

L  -  Demonstrations  of  gross  pathological  specimens,  obtained 
from  operations  and  autopsies  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital, 

I  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  other  institutions,  will 
be  held  frequently,  as  material  is  obtained.    The  supply  of  fresh 

f  material  is  very  large,  and  it  is  usually  possible  to  illustrate  all 
of  the  common  disease  processes  and  many  of  the  rare  lesions, 
during  the  time  when  the  class  is  at  work.     Instruction  in 

j  autopsy  technique  will  be  given  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  School. 
l\     The  work  in  pathological  histology  will  include  a  three-hour 

*  exercise  daily,  five  times  a  week.     Students  will  mount  and 

,  make  drawings  of  sections  obtained  from  human  and  experi- 
mental lesions,  comprehending  all  the  important  subjects  of 
general  and  special  pathology.    Considerable  attention  will  be 
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paid  to  surgical  pathology.  Preserved  gross  specimens  illus- 
trating the  lesions  studied  will  be  demonstrated  in  connection 
with  the  laboratory  exercises. 

Written  recitations  will  be  held,  without  notice,  at  irregular 
intervals  throughout  the  term.  The  standard  attained  by  the 
student  in  these  exercises  will  influence  his  final  mark  in  the 
subject.  Final  examinations  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  three  hours  of  written  and  two  hours  of  practical  work. 
A  report  on  gross  specimens  may  be  included. 

Microscopes  will  be  loaned  to  students  for  a  small  fee. 

BACTERIOLOGY 

Bacteriology  is  taught  as  a  companion  study  with  pathology. 
As  infectious  processes  are  taken  up,  the  bacterial  causes  are 
studied  in  connection  with  the  pathology  of  the  diseases  which 
they  produce,  in  such  a  way  that  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
cause  and  effect  may  be  obtained.  Attention  is  paid  to  the 
technical  details  of  laboratory  work.  The  methods  of  bacterial 
action,  the  elaboration  of  toxines,  the  subject  of  immunity,  and 
the  important  bearings  of  asepsis,  antisepsis,  and  disinfection 
are  especially  emphasized.  Particular  attention  is  also  paid  to 
all  practical  bacteriological  tests  used  in  medicine. 

The  bacteriological  laboratory  presents  adequate  facilities 
for  the  intelligent  demonstration  of  this  subject.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  laboratory  work,  facilities  are  afforded  students  for 
individual  work.  In  connection  with  the  demonstration  of 
gross  pathological  specimens,  a  study  of  bacteria  present  is 
made,  both  by  smear  and  culture.  The  recitations  in  this  sub- 
ject will  include  both  oral  and  written  exercises,  and  practical 
examinations  will  be  held  throughout  the  year. 

The  final  examination  will  consist  of  two  hours  of  written 
and  one  hour  of  practical  work.  The  practical  examination 
will  consist  of  the  examination  of  an  unknown  specimen,  requir- 
ing the  application  of  a  bacteriological  test  of  clinical  value. 

PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS 

This  is  an  elementary  course  in  the  study  of  physical  signs 
in  health  and  disease,  and  is  the  foundation  for  the  study  of 
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Clinical  Medicine.  Special  attention  is  given,  in  the  explana- 
tion of  physical  signs,  to  the  principles  of  physics,  and  to  the 
facts  of  anatomy  and  physiology  upon  which  they  are  based. 
The  course  follows  the  instruction  in  Medical  Anatomy,  part  of 
the  course  in  Applied  Anatomy  of  the  first  year,  and  leads  to 
the  course  in  Medical  Diagnosis  in  the  third  year.  The  course 
consists  of  one  lecture  a  week  throughout  the  second  year 
(thirty-two  lectures),  and  fifteen  exercises  in  sections,  chiefly  on 
elementary  percussion  and  auscultation. 

BANDAGING  AND  SURGICAL  TECHNIQUE 

Bandaging  and  surgical  technique  is  given  to  students  of  the 
I  second  year,  and  consists  of  practical  work  in  applying  bandages, 
dressings,  splints,  etc.  The  course  is  preceded  by  lectures  and 
,  demonstrations  by  the  Demonstrator  of  Bandaging  and  Appara- 
,  tus.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  lectures,  each  student  receives 
!  individual  instruction  in  the  subject,  and  must  show  himself 
I  skilled  in  this  work  before  completing  the  course. 

During  the  second  semester  a  series  of  lectures  will  be  given 
upon  surgical  technique. 

The  course  is  a  part  of  the  work  in  Surgery. 


Third  Year  Subjects 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  QF  MEDICINE 

^  The  work  prescribed  in  the  department  of  general  medi- 
pine  has  been  carefully  planned.  As  the  studies  of  the  second 
#/ear  are  intended  to  prepare  the  student  for  the  study  of  the 

heory  and  practice  of  medicine,  so  this  course  is  intended  to 
r  prepare  for  the  clinical  courses  of  the  fourth  year.  To  this  end 
\h  systematic  series  of  lectures  is  offered,  including  such  general 
I  liseases  as  are  not  considered  in  the  special  courses.  Two 
i  lours  a  week  are  devoted  to  these  lectures.  They  comprise  a 
i  letailed  description  of  each  of  the  diseases  under  consideration. 

The  diseases  are  discussed  upon  the  uniform  plan  of  a  descrip- 
;  ion  of  the  affection,  its  synonyms,  history,  cause,  pathological 
III 
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changes,  symptoms,  complications,  diagnosis,  prognosis,  pre- 
vention, and  treatment.  Supplementary  to  these  lectures,  a 
weekly  quiz  class  is  held.  By  such  thorough  and  systematic 
study  of  the  diseases  he  is  to  meet  in  the  clinical  work  of  the 
fourth  year,  the  student  is  prepared  to  appreciate  in  the  fullest 
degree  the  varying  phenomena  of  daily  practice. 

SURGERY 

The  course  in  surgery  of  the  third  year  consists  of  lectures 
covering  the  principles  of  general  surgery,  attendance  at  clinics, 
recitations,  and  written  quizzes.  The  instruction  in  this  year 
prepares  the  student  for  the  courses  of  the  fourth  year  in  clini- 
cal, abdominal,  rectal,  genito-urinary,  gynecological,  and  ortho- 
pedic surgery. 

The  class  attends  the  lecture  in  clinical  surgery  at  the  Boston 
City  Hospital  one  morning  of  each  week  throughout  the  school 
year,  and  a  similar  exercise  at  the  Boston  Dispensary,  one 
morning  each  week  from  October  i  to  April  i.  At  the  latter 
exercise,  the  time  is  principally  devoted  to  demonstrating  from 
the  case  the  various  conditions  which  a  practitioner  meets  in 
general  practice.  So  far  as  possible,  cases  are  grouped,  and 
one  morning  of  each  week  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  a 
single  subject,  with  many  cases  illustrating  the  condition  under 
discussion. 

The  class,  divided  into  small  sections,  attends  the  regular 
surgical  clinics  of  the  School  each  week  throughout  the  school 
year  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  the  Boston  Dispensary,  the 
Carney  Hospital  and  the  East  Boston  Relief  Station. 

At  some  time  after  the  course  in  bandaging  and  surgical 
technique,  but  before  graduation,  each  student  must  present  a 
certificate  stating  that  he  has  served  satisfactorily  as  surgical 
dresser  for  at  least  one  month  in  some  institution  approved  by 
the  Faculty.  All  students  who  have  not  already  taken  the 
course  in  bandaging  must  make  arrangements  with  the  demon- 
strator to  complete  this  course  before  January  i  of  their  third 
year. 
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LARYNGOLOGY 

Instruction  in  the  diseases  of  the  nose  and  throat  is  both 
didactic  and  clinical.  A  systematic  course  of  lectures  is  given 
to  the  third-year  students  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  School. 
These  lectures  are  illustrated  with  colored  diagrams,  models, 
pathological  specimens,  and  the  exhibition  of  instruments. 
The  opaque-projection  apparatus  is  used  at  the  close  of  each 
'I  lecture. 

Clinical  instruction  in  laryngoscopy  and  rhinoscopy  is  given  to 
small  sections  of  the  class  at  the  Boston  Dispensary.  This 

<  work  is  required. 

An  elective  course,  mainly  practical,  is  given  to  the  fourth- 

',  year  students  during  the  last  half-year.  Special  attention  is 
paid  to  the  technique  of  instrumentation,  also  to  general  diag- 
nosis and  treatment.  By  the  actual  examination  of  cases  the 
student  is  made  familiar  with  the  diseases  the  family  physician 
is  expected  to  treat.  During  this  course  the  students  see  the 
more  important  operations  of  the  nose  and  throat.  Practical 
lectures  are  given  at  the  School.     The  class  visits,  in  sec- 

'  tions,  the  clinics  of  the  Boston  Dispensary  and  St.  Elizabeth's 

'  Hospital. 

NEUROLOGY 

1  The  Department  of  Neurology  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
'Morton  Prince,  and  the  courses  embrace  in  their  scope  required 
and  elective  work. 
i:  The  work  of  the  third  year  is  required  and  consists  of : 
j  (i)  Clinical  and  didactic  lectures  given  at  the  Boston  City 
i  Hospital  once  a  week  during  the  first  half  year  by  Dr.  Prince. 
'*  (2)  Lectures  on  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology  of  the 
■  nervous  system  are  given  at  the  Medical  School  once  a  week 
!:  during  the  second  half  year  by  Dr.  Tower,  supplemented  with 
•instruction  by  sections  in  the  laboratory  in  the  microscopical 
j  examination  of  the  normal  and  pathological  nervous  system. 

OPHTHALMOLOGY 

;  The  course  in  ophthalmology  will  be  of  the  most  practical 
;  character  possible,  being  designed  to  give  the  general  practi- 
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tioner  such  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  is  most  essential  to  his 
practice.  The  lectures  will  be  given  twice  a  week,  the  first  half 
of  the  school  year.  For  clinical  work  the  class  will  be  divided 
into  small  sections,  preparatory  to  instruction  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  The  fourth-year 
elective  students  will  be  given  personal  instruction  by  all  mem- 
bers of  the  department  throughout  the  school  year.  Instruc- 
tion in  operative  work  will  be  given  in  small  sections  by  Pro- 
fessor Chandler. 

OBSTETRICS 

Instruction  in  obstetrics  consists  of  lectures,  recitations,  con- 
ferences, and  clinical  teaching.  Lectures  are  illustrated  by 
plates  and  the  use  of  the  manikin.  Each  student  is  required  to 
care  for  at  least  four  cases  (clinical  instruction  being  given  with 
one  of  these),  attending  them  throughout  convalescence,  and 
handing  in  a  written  report.  Some  of  these  reports  will  be  read 
before  the  class,  and  subjected  to  discussion  and  criticism  by 
class  and  instructor. 

PULMONARY  DISEASES  AND  CLIMATOLOGY 

A  chair  of  pulmonary  diseases  and  climatology  was  estab- 
lished some  years  ago,  and  Dr.  Edward  O.  Otis,  Physician  to  the 
Free  Home  for  Consumptives,  and  the  tuberculosis  department 
of  the  Boston  Dispensary,  formerly  president  of  the  American 
Climatological  Association,  was  elected  head  of  this  depart- 
ment. Medical  climatology  will  receive  special  attention  in 
relation  to  the  climatic  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  The  meth- 
ods of  sanatorium  treatment  will  be  discussed,  and  one  or  more 
sanatoriums  visited  during  the  year.  "  The  tuberculosis  class," 
"the  day  camp,"  and  other  modern  methods  of  treating  tubercu- 
losis are  also  given  attention. 

A  limited  number  of  students  of  the  fourth  year  who  desire 
to  assist  at  the  tuberculosis  clinic  of  the  Boston  Dispensary  will 
have  opportunity  to  do  so,  and  should  apply  to  Dr.  Otis.  In 
this  department  special  attention  is  devoted  to  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, concerning  which  instruction  is  given,  both  by  didactic 
and  clinical  lectures,  to  the  students  of  the  third  and  fourth 
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years.  Special  clinical  instruction,  with  opportunities  for  the 
physical  examinations  of  patients,  will  be  given  to  the  students 
'of  the  third  and  fourth  classes,  in  small  sections,  at  the  clinic 
tor  pulmonary  diseases  in  connection  with  the  Boston  Dispen- 
sary, the  out-patient  department  of  the  Boston  Consumptive 
Hospital,  and  the  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital.  The  detection,  treat- 
nent,  and  prevention  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  will  be  thor- 
oughly studied  in  this  class. 

GENITO-URINARY  DISEASES 

The  required  course  in  Genito-Urinary  Diseases  will  com- 
nence  in  the  second  half  of  the  third  year,  when  the  didactic 
ectures  in  this  subject  will  be  given.  Clinical  instruction  will 
3e  given  during  the  first  period  of  the  fourth  year. 

GYNECOLOGY 

Instruction  in  gynecology  is  given  both  by  lectures  and 
:linical  teaching.    Lectures  are  given  to  the  third-year  students 
:  wice  a  week  during  the  second  term.    Once  a  week  a  quiz  is 
i  leld  on  the  lectures. 

i  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN 

The  course  in  Diseases  of  Children  covers  a  year  and  a 
!(ialf.  During  the  first  half  of  the  third  year  didactic  instruc- 
j  ion  is  begun  at  the  school,  and  is  supplemented  by  clinical 
'  ectures  and  elementary  clinical  work,  such  as  history-taking 
i  nd  physical  examinations  at  the  Boston  Dispensary.  This 
[jlinical  work  is  enlarged  during  the  second  half  of  this  school 
Tear.  All  the  common  diseases  of  childhood  and  many  of  the 
||  ncommon  ones  are  seen  at  the  bedside  and  in  the  hospital, 
j  Contagious  diseases  are  presented  to  sections  at  the  South 
I  )epartment  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital.  Problems  of  feed- 
ing and  nutrition,  suggested  in  out-patient  work,  are  solved  in 
:  etail  in  the  food  laboratory  and  at  the  side  of  the  patient  at 
|t.  Mary's  Infant  Hospital. 

>  During  the  first  part  of  the  fourth  year  the  study  of  the 
S  ;  iore  unusual  features  of  the  subject  is  carried  on  in  carefully 
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arranged  section  work,  clinics  and  conferences,  exercises  being 
held  at  the  school,  the  Boston  Dispensary,  the  Tyler  Streel 
Hospital,  and  St.  Mary's  Infant  Hospital. 

MEDICAL  DIAGNOSIS 

The  instruction  in  Clinical  Medicine  during  the  third  year  is 
given  under  the  head  of  Medical  Diagnosis.  The  course  con- 
tinues throughout  the  third  year.  Two  hours  a  week  at  the 
school  are  devoted  to  lectures  and  recitations.  This  is  supple- 
mented by  two  clinical  lectures  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital, 
illustrating  the  subject.  In  addition  the  class,  in  sections,  at- 
tends ward  visits  and  medical  clinics.  An  important  part  of 
this  clinical  work  is  given  under  the  supervision  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pulmonary  Diseases.  The  work  in  this  course  is 
closely  correlated  with  the  course  in  Theory  and  Practice. 

HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION 

Hygiene  and  sanitation  are  taught  during  the  third  year. 

The  principal  subjects  of  the  course  are  air,  water  (public 
and  private),  and  food  supplies. 

The  transmissible  diseases,  and  their  epidemiology,  indus- 
trial hygiene,  and  the  inspection  of  work-shops  and  factories,, 
house  construction,  heating,  ventilating,  and  plumbing,  care  of 
family  wastes,  and  the  disposal  of  sewage. 

Railroad  sanitation,  military  and  naval  hygiene,  quarantine,, 
disinfection  and  fumigation.  National  and  State  laws  relative 
to  health  officers,  and  the  protection  of  the  public  health. 

The  inspection  of  schools. 

Burial  of  the  dead,  and  vital  statistics. 

This  course  is  in  harmony,  as  to  time  and  subjects,  with 
that  recommended  for  a  standard  curriculum  for  medical  col-j 
by  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  Americarj 
Mted   al  Association  in  the  report  on  hygiene. 

HEMATOLOGY 

The  course  in  hematology  consists  of  sixteen  lectures  anc 
twelve  two-hour  laboratory  exercises,  —  forty  hours  in  all  foj 
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ach  student  during  the  second  semester  of  the  third  year, — with 
ccasional  clinical  lectures  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital.  It  is 
iven  as  a  sub-department  of  Clinical  Medicine,  and  it  is  the 
im  to  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  the  future  practitioner.  The 
•ctures  deal  with  diseases  of  the  blood  from  a  clinical  as  well 
5  from  a  laboratory  standpoint.  The  first  laboratory  exercises 
msist  of  preliminary  instruction  in  the  technique  of  blood  ex- 
nination,  followed  by  practical  work  in  blood  pathology.  A 
srmanent  collection  of  some  three  thousand  microscope  slides 
id  a  number  of  excellent  wall-charts  are  also  available. 


Fourth  Year  Subjects 

CLINICAL  MEDICINE 

The  aim  of  the  work  in  Clinical  Medicine  is  to  give  the  stu- 
int  a  practical  acquaintance  with  disease.  The  instruction  in 
'is  department  begins  with  Medical  Anatomy  (part  of  the 
'iirse  in  Applied  Anatomy),  in  the  second  semester  of  the  first 

ar.    Then  follow  the  course  in  Physical  Diagnosis  in  the  sec- 

d  year  and  the  course  in  Medical  Diagnosis  in  the  third  year. 

le  fourth-year  course  in  Clinical  Medicine  is  a  continuation 
}d  farther  development  of  this  work. 

i'The  instruction  consists  of  two  clinical  lectures  at  the  Bos- 

[p  City  Hospital,  one  clinical. lecture  (Pulmonary  Diseases)  at 
;  Boston  Dispensary,  and  two  hours  at  the  School.  One  of 
tse  latter  hours  is  given  to  conferences  on  cases  which  the 

indents  have  studied,  and  the  other  is  given  partly  to  instruc- 
n  in  practical  therapeutics  and  dietetics,  and  partly  to  exer- 
es  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Pathology  on  clin- 
1  pathology,  —  the  clinical  and  pathological  study  of  actual 

<•  >es. 

Tn  addition,  abundant  opportunities  for  clinical  study  are 
^ered,  in  ward  visits  and  other  medical  clinics.  This  instruc- 
j  n.  is  given  chiefly  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  the  Boston 
;  >pensary,  and  the  Free  Home  for  Consumptives.    The  work 
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in  Pulmonary  Diseases  in  the  fourth  year  is  regarded  as  part  oi 
the  course  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

The  marks  throughout  the  various  courses  of  the  Departmem 
of  Clinical  Medicine  are  based  on  practical  work  and  the  repor 
of  cases,  as  well  as  on  written  examinations. 

CLINICAL  SURGERY 

The  work  in  clinical  surgery  for  the  fourth  year  consists  0: 
lectures,  conferences,  attendance  at  clinics  and  operations. 

There  is  one  amphitheatre  clinic  a  week  at  the  Boston  Cit) 
Hospital  throughout  the  school  year,  at  which  cases  are  pre 
sented,  examined,  and  fully  discussed  before  the  whole  class 
The  material  at  hand  in  the  Hospital  presents  in  the  course  oi 
the  year  opportunity  to  illustrate  a  very  wide  range  of  genera! 
surgery.  Two  supplementary  lectures  are  given  at  the  School 
giving  a  systematic  review  of  the  field  of  clinical  surgery. 

Students  of  the  fourth-year  class  in  small  sections  attend  the 
surgical  clinics  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  the  Boston  Dis- 
pensary, the  Carney  Hospital,  and  the  Charity  Club  Hospital 
from  October  1  to  May  15.  At  these  exercises ■  students  ex 
amine  the  various  cases  and  report  to  the  instructor,  in  this 
way  becoming  practically  familiar  with  diagnostic  methods 
Students  in  this  class  also  have  opportunities  of  administering 
ether  and  assisting  at  operations. 

Working  positions  as  surgical  out-patient  dressers  are  open  ti 
the  students  at  the  City  Hospital,  Boston  Dispensaiy,  and  elst 1 
where,  and  this  opportunity  for  practical  work  is  taken  advar 
tage  of  by  many  students.  Opportunity  is  offered  for  a  fej 
picked  men  to  serve  as  surgical  dressers  in  the  house,  at  th 
Boston  City  Hospital,  for  one  or  two  months  during  the  scho< 
year. 

The  case  system  of  teaching  Clinical  Surgery  has  been  su1' 
Stituted  for  the  older  conference  method.  At  this  exerci.' 
(held  once  a  week)  each  student  is  supplied  with  a  typewrittej 
copy  of  an  actual  surgical  case,  in  which  all  the  essentials  i 
to  history,  physical  examination  and  additional  data  are  su^ 
plied.    The  students  are  called  upon  for  differential  diagnosj 
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:nd  are  obliged  to  defend  their  opinions  with  sound  reasoning. 
\t  the  proper  time  the  actual  diagnosis  is  given,  and  the  prog- 
nosis and  treatment  are  then  discussed  in  detail. 
,  Experience  has  shown  that  such  exercises  conducted  with 
nthusiasm  produce  similar  enthusiastic  student  co-operation, 
,nd  tend  professionally  to  correct  and  sound  thinking  along 
urgical  lines. 

OPERATIVE  SURGERY  AND  SURGICAL  ANATOMY 

]  The  work  in  operative  surgery  has  been  enlarged  by  the 
ddition  of  a  course  in  surgical  anatomy,  given  by  the  depart- 
ment of  anatomy  in  conjunction  with  the  department  of  clinical 
lrgery.  This  course,  which  includes  three  exercises  a  week 
>r  five  weeks,  consists  of  demonstrations  of  surgical  landmarks 
pon  the  living  model,  the  skeleton,  and  the  cadaver,  and  a 
^view  of  anatomy  in  general.  Especial  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
(iat  part  of  anatomy  which  is  important  in  operative  surgery. 
;  Regional  anatomy  is  demonstrated,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
ie  review  given  by  the  department  of  anatomy  the  important 
irgical  operations  of  the  region  under  discussion  are  demon- 

I rated  by  members  of  the  surgical  staff.  Thus  surgery  of  the 
.ick  is  first  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  surgical  landmarks, 
()inted  out  upon  the  living  model,  the  skeleton,  and  the  ca- 
iver.  The  surgical  anatomy  of  the  neck  is  then  demonstrated 
i  the  cadaver,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  these  exercises  by  the 
Apartment  of  Anatomy,  the  important  surgical  operations  of 
Is  neck  are  demonstrated  by  members  of  the  Department  of 
,irgery. 

The  same  course  is  pursued  with  all  parts  of  the  body,  and 
the  conclusion  of  the  anatomical  teaching  concerning  any 
'ion,  the  special  operations  of  that  region  are  demonstrated 
j  members  of  the  surgical  staff. 

•At  the  conclusion  of  the  course  the  class  is  divided  into  small 
:tions,  and  each  section  performs  the  various  operations  upon 
i  cadaver  in  the  dissecting  room.    Each  section  is  supervised 
an  instructor. 

I 
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The  course  in  operative  surgery  and  surgical  anatomy  as 
above  outlined  is  a  part  of  the  required  work  in  clinical  surgery. 

NEUROLOGY 

The  Neurology  for  the  fourth-year  class  is  both  required  and 
elective.  The  required  courses  consist  of  clinical  and  didactic 
lectures  by  Dr.  Prince  and  Dr.  Thomas ;  clinical  exercises  by 
Dr.  Fairbanks,  in  sections,  at  which  instruction  is  given  in 
methods  of  examination  of  the  patient,  and  diagnosis  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  nervous  system ;  and  clinical  conferences,  at  which 
the  student  makes  a  written  report  of  a  case  which  he  has  him- 
self studied  and  diagnosed.  The  report  is  then  discussed  by 
the  class  and  the  instructors. 

The  elective  course  consists  of  clinical  exercises  by  Dr. 
Thomas.  In  these  clinical  exercises  the  student  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  and  study  the  patient  for  himself,  thus  becom- 
ing experienced  in  the  methods  of  examination,  and  acquainted 
with  nervous  diseases  as  present  in  the  subject. 

The  lectures  and  exercises  are  given  at  the  Boston  Ci  ty  Hos- 
pital during  the  first  half  of  the  school  year. 

PSYCHO-PATHOLOGY  AND  PSYCHO-THERAPEUTICS 

The  course  in  Psycho-pathology  and  Psycho-therapeutics  is 
given  to  the  fourth-year  class  under  the  direction  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Neurology. 

Among  the  subjects  included  are  :  the  mechanism  of  memory 
integrative  action  of  the  nervous  system  ;  emotion  ;  hypnotism 
suggestion ;  the  sub-conscious,  co-conscious  and  unconscious 
hysteria ;  neurasthenia ;  obsessions ;  dissociations  of  perso 
ality ;  and  the  principles  of  psycho-therapeutics.  These  ar 
only  a  few  of  the  subjects  treated. 

MENTAL  DISEASES 

Instruction  in  mental  diseases  will  be  afforded  by  a  cours 
comprising  didactic  and  clinical  lectures,  to  be  given  weekl 
from  January  to  the  middle  of  May.  Ten  or  more  clinics  wi 
be  held  at  the  Boston  Insane  Hospital,  where  a  large  numb 
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*of  patients  are  received  annually.  Two  clinics  will  be  given 
also  at  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Feeble-Minded,  at  Wav- 
erley.  It  will  be  the  aim  of  this  course  to  allow  the  students  to 
I  become  familiar  with  the  prevalent  forms  of  mental  trouble, 
(ithe  early  symptoms  of  insanity,  and  with  the  methods  of  com- 
mitment. Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  mental  defects  in 
children. 

PATHOLOGICAL  TECHNIQUE 

The  course  in  pathological  technique  is  offered  to  students 
W  the  fourth  year.  It  is  intended  to  develop  in  the  student  a 
'.'special  familiarity  with  the  diagnostic  tests  which  are  used  in 
pathological  and  bacteriological  work.  The  course  will  include 
studies  of  pathological  products  from  the  standpoint  of  rapid 
diagnosis,  as  the  preparation  of  free-hand  and  frozen  sections, 
together  with  the  rapid  celloidin  imbedding  of  fresh  tissue ; 
training  in  methods  of  description  and  the  preparation  of  pro- 
tocols ;  special  .bacteriological  tests,  notably  the  opsonin  test 
and  the  preparation  of  vaccines ;  the  study  of  agglutination 
^by  Wright's  method  ;  inoscopy,  cytodiagnosis,  etc. 

This  course  is  expected  to  be  of  particular  value  to  students 
who  intend  to  obtain  house-officerships  in  small  hospitals  where 
regular  pathological  appointments  are  not  made. 

ABDOMINAL  SURGERY 

Instruction  is  given  in  abdominal  surgery,  including  appen- 
dicitis, hernia,  and  the  major  operations  on  the  female  pelvic 
prgans,  by  two  lectures  and  one  quiz  weekly  to  fourth-year  stu- 
dents during  the  first  term,  and  by  demonstrations  on  the 
:adaver,  clinical  conferences,  and  attendance  of  subdivisions  of 
he  class  at  operations. 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE 

In  most  institutions  instruction  in  legal  medicine  is  limited 
Jo  those  subjects  which  prepare  the  graduate  for  the  work  of 
[  he  medical  examiner  or  coroner,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  only 
l  small  number  of  practitioners  ever  have  opportunity  to  exer- 
:ise  these  functions. 
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The  course  which  will  be  offered  to  the  fourth-year  class  is 
intended  to  be  broader  in  scope  and  it  will  include : 

Instruction  in  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  physician  in  court, 
by  Justice  William  Schofield,  of  the  Superior  Bench  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

A  study  of  the  legal  relations  of  the  physician  to  the  public, 
to  the  profession,  and  to  his  patients,  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Keleher, 
member  of  the  Boston  Bar. 

Instruction  in  the  duties  of  the  medical  examiner,  illustrated 
by  practical  demonstration  of  medico-legal  cases,  by  Dr.  Leary. 

ORTHOPEDIC  SURGERY 

The  work  in  orthopedic  surgery  consists  of  one  lecture,  four 
clinics,  and  one  quiz  each  week  of  the  first  half-year,  and  of 
two  exercises  a  week  at  the  Carney  Hospital  during  the  second 
half-year,  for  those  electing  the  subject.  The  work  of  the 
second  half-year  consists  of  practical  exercises  in  diagnosis  and 
treatment  in  the  out-patient  department,  and  of  ward  visits, 
with  opportunity  to  see  the  operative  work,  especially  the  ortho- 
pedic surgery  of  the  adult. 

OTOLOGY 

Instruction  in  otology  consists  of  lectures  on  the  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  pathology  of  the  ear,  at  the  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  These  lectures  are  illus- 
trated by  Politzer's  charts  of  the  human  ear,  models,  anatomi- 
cal specimens  of  the  temporal  bone,  bone-corrosion  prepara- 
tions, and  microscopical  sections  of  the  organ  of  hearing. 

Clinical  and  practical  instruction  in  otology  is  given  to  small 
sections  of  the  class  at  the  close  of  each  lecture.  The  students 
witness  the  examination  and  treatment  of  patients,  are  invited 
in  class  sections  to  be  present  at  the  major  operations  upon 
the  ear,  and  to  accompany  the  aural  surgeon  in  his  daily  rounds 
tli rough  the  wards. 

An  elective  course  for  the  fourth-year  students  consists  of 
clinical  work  at  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
firmary and  the  Carney  Hospital. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  RECTUM 

The  course  in  diseases  of  the  rectum  will  consist  of  weekly 
lectures  during  the  first  half-year  at  the  School,  and  clinical 
instruction  every  morning  at  the  rectal  department  of  the  Bos- 
ton Dispensary.  Each  student  will  have  ample  opportunity  to 
examine  patients,  and  in  suitable  cases  to  apply  treatment. 
Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  so-called  "  office  treatment  " 
of  this  class  of  diseases. 

DERMATOLOGY 

The  instruction  in  dermatology  will  consist  of  weekly  lectures, 
to  the  fourth-year  students  from  January  to  April.  Also,  from 
January  to  June,  there  will  be  three  weekly  clinics  at  the  Boston 
Dispensary,  where  cases  of  skin  diseases  will  be  shown  to  the 
class,  with  an  opportunity  for  each  student  to  examine  the  cases 
personally. 

GENITO-URINARY  DISEASES 

Clinical  instruction  in  genito-urinary  diseases  is  given  at  the 
genito-urinary  department  of  the  Boston  Dispensary.  All  the  stu- 
dents of  the  fourth  year  are  required  to  attend  the  clinic  in  sec- 
tions permitting  individual  instruction,  during  the  first  semester, 
and  are  taught  the  chief  points  of  modern  genito-urinary  tech- 
nique. Students  electing  this  course  receive  additional  instruc- 
tion in  sections  during  the  second  semester.  As  the  number  of 
patients  attending  this  clinic  is  very  large,  each  student  has  an 
opportunity  to  see  many  cases  of  genito-urinary  diseases  and  to 
become  familiar  with  their  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

ELECTRO-THERAPEUTICS 

The  course  in  electro-therapeutics  given  to  the  fourth-year 
students  will  consist  of  twelve  lectures,  with  occasional  quizzes. 
It  will  include  a  brief  review  of  the  principles  of  electro-physics, 
the  nature,  methods  of  production,  and  physiological  action  of 
the  various  forms  of  electrical  energy,  together  with  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  their  therapeutic  uses  and  limitations. 
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CLINICAL  GYNAECOLOGY 

The  first  essential  being  the  ability  to  make  an  exact  diag- 
nosis, the  students  of  the  fourth-year  class,  in  sections  of  two 
students  only,  are  given  abundant  opportunity  to  make  physical 
examinations  under  proper  supervision.  The  daily  clinics 
(morning  and  afternoon)  of  The  Dispensary  for  Women,  of  the 
Boston  Dispensary,  the  Tremont  Dispensary,  Carney  Hospi- 
tal, St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  and  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  pro- 
vide a  course  in  methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  supe- 
rior to  any  other  in  New  England.  Adequate  provision  is  also 
made  for  students  to  witness  operations  in  plastic  and  major 
pelvic  surgery. 

CLINICAL  TUBERCULOSIS 

A  special  elective  course  in  clinical  tuberculosis  is  given  to 
the  fourth-year  class  by  Professor  Otis  during  the  months  of 
January,  February,  and  March.  It  will  pay  special  attention  to 
the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  and  will  deal  generally  with  the 
diagnosis,  prognosis,  treatment,  and  prophylaxis  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  There  will  be  at  least  twenty-five  clinical  exer- 
cises, and  a  required  essay,  or  examination. 


Preparation 

Prospective  students  who  have  completed  the  preparation  required  for 
admission  to  the  Medical  School  are  advised,  if  they  feel  able  to  give  the 
nei  essary  time,  to  take  a  year  of  college  work  before  entering  upon  dis- 
tinctively medical  studies,  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  thorough  foundation 
and  to  become  familiar  with  the  laboratory  methods  which  form  the  basis 
of  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  medical  course. 

The  School  of  Liberal  Arts  of  Tufts  College  offers  to  such  students  a 
special  course  indicated  below.  This  course  is  open  only  to  students  who 
have  fully  met  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Medical  School, 
being  supplementary  to  the  regular  preparation,  and  not  in  any  sense  a  sub- 
stitute for  it. 
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1.  Biology  3.  Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  each 
week  upon  the  structure  and  development  of  selected  vertebrate  types. 
The  forms  studied  in  the  laboratory  are  the  dogfish,  salamander,  and  cat, 
with  some  microscopic  work  on  embryos  and  tissues,  and  the  study  of 
skeletons  of  several  animals. 

2.  Chemistry  1.  Two  lectures  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  work  each 
week.  The  lectures  cover  general  theoretical  and  descriptive  inorganic 
chemistry.    The  laboratory  work  is  devoted  to  the  principal  elements  and 

^  their  compounds. 

3.  English  1  and  2.  Three  hours  a  week  of  instruction  in  composition 
and  rhetoric. 

4.  German  or  French. 

5.  Elective. 

TEXT-BOOKS 

[For  the  session  1910-11] 

The  first  book  mentioned  is  preferred  as  a  text-book,  the  others  being 
recommended  as  collateral  reading. 

Anatomy.  —  Piersol,  Gray,   Morris,   Cunningham,  Eisendrath,  Sabotta, 

McMurrich,  Spatheholz,  Cunningham's  Manual  of  Dissection. 
General  Chemistry. — Simon's  Manual  of  Chemistry,  Witthaus,  Storer 

and  Lindsay,  A.  H.  Elliott's  Qualitative  Analysis. 
Histology. — Syllabus,   Bohm   and    Davidoff,  Stohr,  Ferguson,  Bailey, 

Schafer's  Essentials. 
Physiology. — Syllabus,  Dearborn's  Text-Book  of   Physiology,  Howell, 

Landois,  Verworn,  Schafer,  Morat,  Hutchinson,  McFarland's  Biology. 
Bacteriology. — Syllabus,  Park  and  Williams,  Hiss  and  Zinsser,  Jordan, 

Muir    and    Richie,   McFarland,  Abbott,  Lehmann  and  Neumann, 

Sternberg. 

Chemical  Pathology. —  Hammarstein's  Physiological  Chemistry,  Well's 
Chemical  Pathology,  Ogden's  Clinical  Examination  of  the  Urine, 
Purdy's  Practical  Urinalysis  and  Urinary  Diagnosis,  Simon's  Physi- 
ological Chemistry,  Wood's  Chemical  and  Microscopical  Diagnosis, 
Holland's  Medical  Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 
I  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. — Hare,  Sollman,  Cushing-Thornton's 
Dose  Book  and  Manual  of  Prescription  Writing. 

Pathology. — Syllabus,  Stengel,  Ziegler,  Coplin,  Mallory  and  Wright's 
Technique,  Durck's  Pathological  Histology,  Cohnheim,  Green,  Ameri- 
can Text  Book. 
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Physical  Diagnosis. —  DaCosta's  Physical  Diagnosis,  Ander's  Physical 
Diagnosis. 

Toxicology. — Taylor's  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Peterson  and  Haine's  Legal 
Medicine  and  Toxicology,  Brundage's  Toxicology. 

Children's  Diseases — Holt's  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood,  Kerley's 
Treatment  of  Children's  Diseases,  Cotton's  Medical  Diseases  of  In- 
fancy and  Childhood,  Thompson's  Clinical  Examination  and  Treat- 
ment of  Sick  Children. 

Gynaecology. — Dudley,  Kelly,  Reed. 

Hematology. — Cabot's  Clinical  Examination  of  the  Blood. 

Hygiene. — Bergey,  Principles  of  Hygiene  ;  Egbert's  Hygiene  and  Sanitation. 

Laryngology. — Coakley,  Knight,  Kyle,  Shurley,  Ballenger. 

Medical  Diagnosis. — Musser's  Medical  Diagnosis. 

Obstetrics. — Edgar,  Hirst,  Grandin,  Jarman  and  Marx. 

Ophthalmology. — Fuch,  Swanzey,  May. 

Practice  of  Medicine. — Osier,  Tyson,  Forscheimer's  Prophylaxis  and  Treat- 
ment, Anders's  Practice  of  Medicine,  Thompson,  Strumpell,  Eichhorn. 

Pulmonary  Diseases. — Babcock's  Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  Otis'  The 
Great  White  Plague,  Otis'  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis  in  Musser  and 
Kelley's  Treatment,  Kleb's  Tuberculosis,  Bonney's  Tuberculosis  and 
Its  Complications. 

Surgery. — Brewer,  International  Text-book,  American  Text-book,  Stim- 

son  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations. 
Abdominal  Surgery. — McGrath,  Gould,  Grieg-Smith. 
Clinical  Gynaecology. — Dudley,  Garrigues. 

Clinical  Medicine. — Osier's  Practice  of  Medicine,  Wood  and  Fitz's  Prac- 
tice, Ander's  Practice  of  Medicine,  Forscheimer's  Prophylaxis  and 
Treatment. 

Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery.  —  Brewer,  International  Text-book, 
American  Text-book,  Wharton  and  Curtis,  Roberts,  Stimson  on  Frac- 
tures and  Dislocations,  Scudder  on  Treatment  of  Fractures,  Binney's 
Operative  Surgery,  Treves's  Surgical  Anatomy,  Crandon's  Surgical 
After  Treatment. 

Dermatology. — Hyde  and  Montgomery's  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Duhring, 

Stelwagon,  Crocker,  Kaposi,  Besmer. 
Diseases  of  the  Rectum. — Kelsey,  last   edition  ;  Tuttle,  Gant,  second 

edition. 

Genito-Urinary  Diseases.  —  Keyes,  Morton,  Taylor,  Greene-Brooks. 
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Mental  Diseases. — Brower  and  Bannister's  Practical  Manual  of  Insanity, 
Diefendorf's  Clinical  Psychiatry,  Berkely's  Mental  Diseases,  Wood's 
Reference  Handbook,  article  on  Insanity,  Clouston's  Clinical  Lectures 
on  Mental  Diseases,  Tuke's  Dictionary  of  Psychological  Medicine,  E. 
Regis's  Practical  Manual  of  Mental  Medicine,  Wm.  A.  White's 
Outlines  of  Psychiatry. 

Neurology. — Oppenheim,  Church  and  Peterson. 

Orthopedics. — Whitman's  Orthopedic  Surgery  (fourth  edition),  Bradford 

and  Lovett,  Goldthwait,  Painter  and  Osgood. 
Otology. — Bacon's  Manual  of  Otology. 
Medical  Dictionary. — Gould,  Dunglison,  Dorland. 
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FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  FIRST-YEAR  CLASS 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Medical  School  must  have 
received  adequate  preparation  in  certain  subjects  falling  in  two 
groups,  known  respectively  as  the  Primary  and  the  Secondary 
Group.  A  unit  represents  a  year's  study  in  any  subject  in  a 
secondary  school,  representing  approximately  a  quarter  of  a 
full  year's  work. 


Elementary  English,  3 ; 
Elementary  Latin,  2  ; 
Elementary  Physics,  1 ; 
Elementary  Algebra,.  i£; 
Plane  Geometry,  1. 


The  Primary  Group 


The  Secondary  Group 


Elementary 


Greek,  2 
Latin,  2 


Botany,  1 
Zoology,  1 

Geology  and  Geography,  1 
Mechanical  Drawing,  1 
Freehand  Drawing,  1 
Shop  Work,  1 
Economics,  £ 


French,  2 
German,  2 
History,  1 
Chemistry, 
Physics,  1 


Intermediate 


Latin,  1 
French,  1 


German,  1 


Advanced 


Greek,  1 
Latin,  1 
Fren<  h,  1 


German,  1 


History 
Algebra,  \ 
Trigonometry,  £ 
Solid  Geometry,  | 
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Candidates  are  required  to  present  all  the  subjects  of  the 
Primary  Group  and  a  selection  of  subjects  from  the  Secondary 
Group  aggregating  3  units,  according  to  the  valuation  indicated 
above.  One  of  these  units  must  be  that  representing  Chemistry. 
Note:  Beginning  with  the  class  entering  in  191 2,  candidates 
will  be  required  to  submit  subjects  from  the  Secondary  Group 
aggregating  5^  units. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  requirements  in  each  subject  will 
be  found  in  the  section  devoted  to  admission  requirements  at 
the  beginning  of  this  catalogue.  Candidates  may  take  examin- 
ations of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  June,  19th 
to  24th,  191 1,  at  Tufts  College  or  elsewhere.  Full  information 
concerning  application  for  such  examination  may  be  had  by 
addressing  the  secretary  of  the  Board,  Post  Office  Sub-Station 
84,  New  York.  Examinations  will  be  given  in  September  at 
Tufts  College,  according  to  the  schedule  published  in  the 
calendar  at  the  beginning  of  this  catalogue.  An  examination 
fee  of  $5.00  is  payable  at  the  time  of  examination,  but  candi- 
dates who  subsequently  enter  the  Medical  School  will  not  be 
required  to  pay  the  matriculation  fee  of  the  first  year. 

Admission  Without  Examination 

Graduates  of  colleges,  universities,  and  high  schools  approved 
by  the  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board,  and 
students  holding  Regents'  diplomas  showing  a  four-year  course 
in  a  high  school  in  New  York  State,  are  admitted  without  ex- 
amination except  in  Chemistry.  All  candidates  are  required  to 
obtain  credit  in  this  subject  by  examination.  A  certificate  of 
proficiency  in  Latin  and  Physics  is  required. 

Candidates  from  schools  west  of  New  York  may  present  full 
statements  of  their  record  and  the  courses  pursued,  for  consider- 
1  ation  by  the  Committee  on  Admission. 

Advanced  Standing 

Allowance  is  made  for  time  spent  in  the  study  of  medicine  in 
other  accredited  medical  schools,  but  no  credit  is  given  for  ex- 
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aminations  passed  in  other  schools,  except  by  special  vote  of 
the  Committee  on  Instruction. 

Students  presenting  evidence  of  a  course  equivalent  to  the 
course  in  general  chemistry  given  in  the  first  year  in  this  School 
are  regarded  as  having  anticipated  this  subject,  upon  passing 
the  fall  examination. 

PROMOTION 

To  Second- Year  Class 
Students  who  have  passed  a  majority  of  the  first-year  exami- 
nations, and  who  have  removed  ail  entrance  conditions,  are 
admitted  to  the  second-year  class. 

To  Third-Year  Class 
Students  of  the  second-year  class  who  have  passed  all  the 
first-year  examinations,  and  a  majority  of  the  second-year  exam- 
inations, are  admitted  to  the  third-year  class. 

To  Fourth-Year  Class 

Students  who  have  passed  all  the  studies  of  the  first  and  the 
second  year,  and  a  majority  of  the  studies  of  the  third  year,  are 
admitted  to  the  fourth-year  class.  No  other  students  are  ad- 
mitted to  this  class,  except  by  special  vote  of  the  Faculty. 

GRADUATION 
For  the  Degree  of  M.D. 
Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  must  have 
fulfilled  the  following  requirements  : — 

1.  They  must  furnish  certificates  that  they  are  twenty-one 
years  of  age. 

2.  The  Faculty  must  be  satisfied  of  their  good  moral  char- 
acter. 

3.  They  must  have  attended  four  full  courses  of  medical 
study  at  some  accredited  medical  college,  the  last  of  which 
shall  have  been  at  this  School  as  members  of  the  fourth-year 
class,  and  no  two  courses  in  the  same  twelve  months. 

4.  They  must  have  passed  all  the  required  examinations. 
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and  have  per  formed  the  required  amount  of  laboratory  and 
clinical  work. 

5.  They  must  have  satisfactorily  dissected  one-half  of  the 
body,  under  the  direction  of  a  demonstrator  of  anatomy. 

6.  They  must  have  paid  all  fees. 

CHANGE  OF  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Faculty  reserve  the  right  to  change  all  requirements 
without  further  notice. 

HONORS 

Students  who  have  attended  four  full  courses  of  lectures  at 
this  School,  and  have  obtained  an  average  of  ninety  per  cent, 
in  their  examinations,  shall  be  eligible  to  "  summa  cum  lauded 

Students  who  have  obtained  an  average  of  eighty  per  cent, 
shall  be  eligible  to  "  cum  laude"  in  connection  with  the^degree 
received. 

STANDING  AND  CERTIFICATES 

At  the  end  of  the  session  a  statement  of  his  standing  for  the 
year  is  sent  by  mail  to  each  student.  These  certificates  must 
be  preserved  for  future  reference.  No  marks  will  be  sent  or 
credit  given  to  any  student  who  is  in  arrears  with  the  Bursar. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

A  matriculation  fee  of  five  dollars  is  payable  each  year. 
A  charge  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  tuition  is  pay- 
able in  advance. 

1  If  desired,  the  tuition  may  be  paid  in  instalments,  in  which 
case  an  additional  charge  of  five  dollars  is  made,  and  the  fees 
are  then  paid  as  follows  :  — 

^  First  payment :  —  Five  dollars  for  matriculation  fee  and 
seventy-five  dollars  on  account  of  the  tuition,  a  total  of  eighty 

J  dollars,  payable  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  semester. 

\     Second  payment :  —  Seventy-five  dollars,  the  balance  of  the 

1  tuition,  and  five  dollars,  the  additional  charge,  a  total  of  eighty 

■  dollars,  payable  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester,  or  be- 

jl  fore  February  1. 
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There  is  no  charge  for  anatomical  material  or  for  laboratory 
supplies. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  the  exercises  of  the  first  half- 
year  who  has  not  paid  his  matriculation  fee  and  at  least  one- 
half  the  tuition,  and  no  student  will  be  admitted  to  the  exer- 
cises of  the  second  half-year  who  has  not  paid  his  fees  in  full. 

Students  leaving  the  school  have  no  claim  for  tuition  paid. 

Students  who  have  failed  twice  in  a  subject  are  required  to 
pay  a  fee  of  five  dollars  for  each  subsequent  examination  in 
that  subject. 

POST-GRADUATE  FEES 

Post-graduate  fee  for  graduates  of  other  schools    .    .  $150.00 

Single  course   50.00 

Post-graduate  fee  for  graduates  of  this  School  ....  60.00 

Single  course   30.00 

Anatomical  material   at  cost 

The  Bursar  of  the  College  will  be  at  the  School  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday,  2.30  to  5.00  p.m.,  from  October  1  to 
June  1. 

There  are  no  scholarships  connected  with  the  School. 

The  expenses  of  living  in  Boston  need  not  exceed  those  in 
small  cities  and  villages.  Good  board,  including  room,  heat,  and 
light,  can  be  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school  at  from  $5.50 
to  $7  a  week.  Students  will  not  be  allowed  to  occupy  rooms 
disapproved  by  the  Faculty. 

LIBRARIES 

The  students  of  this  School  have  free  access  to  the  Medical 
School  Library,  to  the  Library  of  Tufts  College,  to  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  and  to  the  Boston  Medical  Library. 

The  library  at  the  Medical  School  is  open  daily  from  9.00 
a.  m.  to  5.00  p.  in.,  except  Sundays  and  holidays.  This  library 
is  intended  to  provide  text  books  for  reference,  and  the  latest 
editions  of  all  text  books  used  in  the  school  are  furnished. 
These  cannot  be  taken  from  the  Reading  Room.  In  addition, 
the  library  contains  a  large  number  of  reference  books  in  gen- 
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eral  medicine  and  general  surgery,  and  in  all  special  branches 
of  each.  These  works  are  loaned  to  the  student  free  of  charge, 
and  can  be  taken  out.  Files  of  recent  medical  journals  are  a 
valuable  addition  to*  the  school  library. 

The  Boston  Medical  Library,  which  is  situated  near  the 
School,  has  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  collections  of 
medical  works  in  existence.  It  contains  not  only  bound  vol- 
umes of  every  important  book  in  medical  literature,  but  also  a 
very  extensive  collection  of  monographs  and  pamphlets  on 
special  subjects.  All  the  leading  medical  journals  are  on  file 
for  inspection.  The  Boston  Medical  Library  extends  its  privi- 
leges, under  certain  conditions,  free  of  charge  to  students  of 
this  School.  Its  rooms  are  open  daily  from  Oct.  1  to  May  31, 
from  9.30  a.  m.  to  10.00  p.  m.,  except  Sundays  and  holidays. 
The  hours  on  Saturdays  are  from  9.30  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

APPLICATIONS 

Students  who  intend  to  enter  the  School  for  the  first  time 
must  obtain  from  the  Secretary  an  application  blank,  which  they 
are  required  to  fill  out  and  return  to  him.  Application  blanks 
will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

REGISTRATION 

Registration  is  required  of  all  students,  each  year.  Registra- 
tion blanks  for  the  session  1911-12  must  be  filled  out  and  deposited 
-iU/t/i  the  Secretary  on  or  before  October  7,  191 1. 

Registration  is  conducted  at  the  school  building  only. 

Summer  Courses 

The  following  subjects  are  offered  during  the  summer 
months : — 

PHYSIOLOGY 

A  course  in  physiology  will  be  given  during  the  months  of 
June  and  July  by,  or  under  the  direction  of,  the  Professor  of 
Physiology.  For  particulars  of  the  course  application  should 
be  made  to  Dr.  Dearborn. 
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HISTOLOGY 

A  summer  course  will  be  given  under  the  direction  of  the 
Professor  of  Histology.  Particulars  as  to  the  scope  of  this  work, 
and  the  fee,  may  be  learned  upon  application  to  Dr.  Bates. 

CHEMICAL  BIOLOGY 

A  summer  class  in  chemical  biology  is  conducted  by  Dr. 
Thorpe.  This  is  a  laboratory  course,  and  is  given  in  the  labo- 
ratory of  the  department  of  Chemical  Biology.  For  further 
particulars,  apply  to  Dr.  Thorpe. 
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Faculty  of  the  Dental  School  * 


FREDERICK  WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

President  Tufts  College 

HAROLD  WILLIAMS,  A.B.,  M.D.,  LL.D  528  Beacon  St. 

Dean,  and  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine 

FREDERIC  MELANCTHON  BRIGGS,  A.B.,  M.D.  .  .  31  Mass.  Ave. 
Secretary,  and  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery 

HENRY  JABEZ  BARNES,  M.D  429  Beacon  St. 

Professor  of  Hygiene 

CHARLES  ALFRED  PITKIN,  A.M.,  Ph.D  South  Braintree 

Professor  of  General  Chemistry 

BYRON  HOWARD  STROUT,  D.D.S  Taunton 

Professor  of  Operative  Technics  and  Instructor  in  Anesthesia 

EDWARD  WALTER  BRANIGAN,  A.M.,  D.D.S. 

Professor  of  Clinical  Dentistry  2  Commonwealth  Ave. 

FRANK  GEORGE  WHEATLEY,  A.M.,  M.D  North  Abington 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics 

JOSEPH  KING  KNIGHT,  D.M.D  Hyde  Park 

Professor  of  Prosthodontia 

WILLIAM  E  LIS  HA  CHENERY,  A.B.,  M.D.  .  .  222  Huntington  Ave. 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Nose  and  Throat  and  Instructor  in  Oral 
Syphilis 

FREDERICK  MORTIMER  HEMENWAY,  D.M.D.  .  i75Tremont  St. 

Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry 

GEORGE  ANDREW  BATES,  M.Sc,  D.M.D  Auburndale 

Professor  of  Histology 

EUGENE  THAYER,  A.M.,  M.D.    .   .   .  2683  Washington  St.,  Roxbury 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 

GEORGE  VAN  NKSS  DEARBORN,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Ph.D.   6  Mason  St., 

Professor  of  Physiology  Cambridge 

WILLIAM  PRESTON  HOUS  TON,  D.M.I)  419  Boylston  St. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Dentistry 
*  When  only  street  and  number  are  given  in  the  address,  the  street  is  in  Boston.  With 
the  exception  of  the  President,  the  Dean,  and  the  Secretary,  the  names  are  arranged  in  the 
order  of  academic  seniority. 
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FRANK  ALEXANDER  DELABARRE,  A.B.,  D.D.S.,  M.D., 


Professor  of  Orthodontia  164  Newbury  St. 

JOHN  WOOD  FORBES,  D.M.D  419  Boylston  St. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry 

ERVIN  ARTHUR  JOHNSON,  D.M.D  176  Federal  St. 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

TIMOTHY  LEARY,  A.M.,  M.D.  .   .  17  Grosvenor  Road,  Jamaica  Plain 

Professor  of  Pathology  and  Medical  Jurisprudence 

HARRY  HOMER  GERMAIN,  M.D  416  Marlborough  St. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy 


OLGA  CUSHING-LEARY,  M.D.    .  17  Grosvenor  Road,  Jamaica  Plain 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology 


OTHER  INSTRUCTORS 


HENRY  HILDRETH  PIPER,  A.B.,  D.M.D  7  Sycamore  St., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry  W inter  Hill 

EDGAR  OSGOOD  KINSMAN,  D.M.D.  .   .  5  Boylston  St.,  Cambridge 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

FRED  CARVILL  MERRILL,  D.D.S  Wollaston 

Instructor  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry 

WILLIAM  RICE,  D.M.D  845  Boylston  St. 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

WALTER  SUMNER  KENYON,  D.D.S  301  Westminster  St., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry  Providence,  R.  I. 

IVAN  ALEXIS  TEOFIL  CENTERVALL,  B.S.,  D.M.D.  .  2  Park  Sq. 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

KNUT  JOSEPH  LUTTROPP,  D.M.D  419  Boylston  St. 

Instructor  in  Porcelain  Work 

HARRY  GRAY  CHASE,  B.S  -  .  .   .   .  Tufts  College 

Professor  of  Physics 

CHARLES  HARVEY  DAVIS,  D.M.D.  .  24  High  St.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

DANIEL  ARTELL  NASON,  D.M.D  4  Pleasant  St.,  Revere 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

JOSEPH  LEE  CLAIR  TAYLOR,  D.M.D  108  Dudley  St. 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 
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WILLIAM  MARTIN  FLYNN,  D.M.D.    .   .  474D  Broadway,  S.  Boston 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

GUY  MONROE  WINSLOW,  A.B.,  Ph.D  145  Woodland  Rd., 

Instructor  in  Histology  Auburndale 

ORION  KELLEY,  D.M.D.  Winchester 

Instructor  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry 

SVERKER  LUTTROPP,  D.M.D  30  Huntington  Ave. 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

ROY  CHURCHILL  SKINNER,  A.B.,  D.M.D.  118  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Assistant  in  Orthodontia 

FREDERICK  BOOTH  STEVENS,  D.M.D.     .  Everett  Sq.,  Hyde  Park 


Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

EARLE  WIGHTMAN,  D.M.D  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Instructor  in  Crown  and  Bridge  Work 

ROBERT  EATON  ANDREWS,  A.B.,  M.D  1044  Mass.  Ave., 

Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  Cambridge 

HE^TRY  DEMAREST  LLOYD,  A.B.,  M.D  636  Beacon  St. 

Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 

LUTHER  GORDON  PAUL,  M.D  321  Beacon  St. 

Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 

EDWARD  VALENTINE  BULGER,  D.M.D.  .  513  E.  Broadway, 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry  S.  Boston 

HUGO  CHARLES  RIETZ,  D.M.D  2  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Instructor  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry 

HOWARD  WARDWELL  CHURCH,  D.M.D  471  Hope  St., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry  Providence,  R.  I. 

JEPPE  CHRISTIAN  JEPSON,  D.M.D  30  Huntington  Ave. 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

WALTER  FREEMAN  NOLEN,  M.D  535  Beacon  St. 

Instructor  in  Anatomy 

JOHN   DRESSER  ADAMS,  M.D  915  Boylston  St. 

Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 


ALEXANDER  SMITH  MacLKOD,  D.M.D.  .  134  Westford  St.,  Lowell 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

CURTIS  WILLIAM  FARRINGTON,  D.M.D.    .  246  Huntington  Ave 
Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 
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FRANK  EUGENE  HASKINS,  Ph.G.,  M.D.    .   .  134  Huntington  Ave. 

Instrtictor  in  Pharmacology  and  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 

ARTHUR  CUSHING  PEARCE,  M.D  543  Boylston  St. 

Assistant  in  Pathology  and  Bacteriology 

CAREY  ROSCOE  CHESTER,  D.M.D  Maiden 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

JOSEPH  BERNARD  ROCKETT,  D.M.D.  370  Bowdoin  St.,  Dorchester 
Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

EUGENE  URBANE  UFFORD,  D.M.D  23  Tremont  St. 

Instructor  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry 

JOSEPH  MICHAEL  BLAGDON,  D.xM.D.  .  112  Main  St.,  Charlestown 

Instructor  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry 

CHARLES  CUMMINGS  COLE,  D.M.D  1075  Boylston  St. 

Instrtictor  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry 

GRACE  ELIZABETH  ROCHFORD,  M.D.  .  68  Paris  St.,  East  Boston 
Assistant  in  Bacteriology 

JAMES  FRANCIS  COUPAL,  B.S.,  M.D  Everett,  Mass. 

Assistant  in  Histology 

GILMORE  COLBY  DICKEY,  D.M.D..  .  Upham's  Corner,  Columbia  Sq. 
Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry  Bldg.,  Dorchester 

WILLIAM  HENRY  EATON,  D.M.D  419  Boylston  St. 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

HECTOR  GEORGE  RISEGARI  GAI,  D.M.D     ...  85  Pleasant  St., 
Instrtictor  in  Clinical  Dentistry  Dorchester 

JOSEPH  ALOYSIUS  MEHAN,  M.D.  .  .  .  1053  Gorham  St.,  Lowell 
Demonstrator  of  General  Chemistry 

EVERETT  MITCHELL  BROWN,  D.M.D.  .   .  .  1 16  Huntington  Ave. 
Instructor  in  Operative  Technics 

RAYMOND  EUGENE  GATES,  M.D  777  Tremont  St. 

Assistant  in  General  Chemistry 

HAROLD  GIFFORD  METTERS,  D.M.D.    .  .  .681  Washington  St., 
Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry  Norwood 

JAMES  WILLIAM  RICE,  D.M.D  12  Huntington  Ave. 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

RICHARD  LEON  RICE,  D.M.D  282  Broadway,  Somerville 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 
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ELWIN  HARRISON  WELLS,  M.D  30  Avon  St.,  Wakefield 

Assistant  in  Physiology 

WILLIAM  HENRY  CANAVAN,  D.M.I)       .  .  648  Beach  St.,  Revere 
Demonstrator  of  Extracting  and  Anaesthesia 

ALBERT  GEORGE  FITZPATRICK,  D.M.D.  .   .   .  687  W.  Broadway, 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry  West  Somerville 

HARRY  HOWARD  FLAGG,  M.D.  ......  3o  Elm  St.,  Charlestown 

Assistant  in  Physiology 

HUGH  CHARLES  MAGUIRE,  D.M.D.  715  Centre  St..  Jamaica  Plain 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

GEORGE  FRANCIS  McINTIRE,  M.D.     ...  5  Dana  St.,  Cambridge 

Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 

ARTHUR  LINWOOD  MORSE,  D.M.D.    .   31  No.  Common  St.,  Lynn 

Instructor  in  Orthodontia 

SOLOMON  HYMAN  RUBIN,  M.D  10  Hancock  St. 

Assistant  Demoitstrator  of  Histology 

WALTER  WESTWOOD,  D.M.D.  ...  9  Bellingham  Ave.,  Beachmont 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

CHARLES  EDWARD  WHITNEY,  D.M.D.    .   .   Milford 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

JAMES  J.  DUDDY,  D.M.D  183  Main  St.,  Brockton 

Assistant  in  Orthodontia 

ERNEST  WILLOUGHBY  GATES,  D.M.D  55  Rutland  Sq. 

Assistant  in  General  Chemistry  and  Orthodontia 

FREDERIC  ARCHIBALD  MacKINNON,  D.M.D., 

Assistant  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry  103  Merrimac  St.,  Haverhill 

HARRY  WINFIELD  PERKINS,  D.M.I)  419  Boylston  St. 

Assistant  in  Orthodontia 

CHARLES  BUTLER  WRY,  I). M.D.  .   .  Broadway  and  Mountain  Ave.. 

Assistant  in  Orthodontia  Revere 

MELVTLLE  L.  ELDRIDGE,  D.M.D  491  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Assistant  iti  Orthodontia 
CAROLUS  ROY  GIVEN,  D.M.D.    .   .   .  62  Highland  Ave.,  Somerville 

Assistant  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry 

LOUIS  ALFRED  II AFFNER,  D.M.D  Lawrence 

Assistant  in  Orthodontia 
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CHARLES  ARTHUR  Le  CLAIR,  D.M.D  30  Conrad  Bldg., 

Assistant  in  Orthodontia  Providence,  R.  I. 

EDWIN  JOHN  MORSE,  D.M.D  101  Tremont  St. 

Instructor  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry 

LABORATORY  ASSISTANTS 

Anatomy 

WILLIAM  E.  BROWNE  Brockton 

ELMER  S.  BAGNALL  Roslindale 

H.  G.  ARMITAGE  Haverhill 

WILLIAM  J.  CURRY  Charlestown 

WILLIAM  B.  GILES  West  Somerville 

Physiology 

RALPH  W.  BICKNELL  Canton,  Me. 

ALFRED  W.  BROWN  Quincy 

ERLE  D.  FORREST  Boston 

WILLIS  P.  MIDDLETON   Quincy 

STANLEY  F.  DUNCAN  Quincy 

General  Chemistry 

EDWARD  L.  MARR  Maiden 

MAURICE  V.  BROWN  Norway,  Me. 

THOMAS  E.  POWTER   Westfield 

FRANCIS  G.  MINITER  Medford 

RICHARD  J.  FITZGERALD   Montpelier,  Vt. 

JOHN  H.  T.  SWEET,  Jr  Hartford,  Conn. 

Chemical  Pathology 

MYRON  F.  CUTLER   West  Somerville 

HARRY  L.  F.  LOCKE  Hudson 

WILLIAM  D.  SPROAT  Everett 

Pharmacology 

LAMERT  OULTON  Port  Elgin,  N.  B. 

ALBERT  W.  COLWILL  Magnolia 

FRANK  A.  O'REILLY  Lawrence 

OTHER  OFFICERS 

EDMUND  WILBUR  KELLOGG  24  Milk  St.,  Boston 

Assistant  Treasurer 


EUGENE  EVERETT  SHEPARD  ...  43  Boston  Ave.,  W.  Medford 
Bursar 
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LINA  A.  MAYO 


Milton 


Stenographer 


LILLIAN  M.  TATTAN 


Somerville 


Clerk  to  Secretary 


MARY  WRIGHT  RICHARDSON 


19  Brighton  Ave.,  Allston 


Clerk  of  the  Department  of  Clinical  Dentistry 


SARAH  ELIZABETH  MILLER 


7  Haviland  St. 


Clerk  of  the  Department  of  Prosthodontia 


FRANCES  WILDER 


75  Rutland  St. 


Matron  of  the  Department  of  Anesthesia  and  Extraction 

STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  DENTAL  SCHOOL 

The  Dean  and  the  Secretary  are  members  of  all  Committees,  ex  officiis 
Administration. — The  President,  Drs.  Branigan  and  Bates 
Admission. — Drs.  Leary,  Bates,  and  Dearborn 
Nominations. — Drs.  Hemenway  and  Barnes 
Library. — Drs.  Knight  and  Bates 

Instruction. — Drs.  Knight,  Branigan,  Hemenway,  and  Bates 
Catalogue. — Drs.  Bates  and  Dearborn 

Women's  Advisory  Committee. — Drs.  Elizabeth  A.  Riley,  Olga 
Gushing- Leary,  and  Edna  Weil-Dreyfus 


Student  Government  Board 


The  members  for  the  current  year  of  the  Student  Government 
Board  of  the  Medical  and  Dental  Schools  are  as  follows :  — 

Chairman 
Joseph  F.  Golden,  M  'u 

Secretary 
Thomas  H.  Yates,  D  'n 

Medical  School:  Dental  School: 

Alphonse  J.  Peter,  'i  i  Thomas  E.  Power,  'u 

Robert  E.  Cleary,  '12  Edward  A.  Kinley,  Jr.,  '12 

Richard  F.  McCoart,  Jr.,  '13         Arthur  J.  Quilty,  '13 
J.  Edward  McCabe,  '14 
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Tufts  College  Dental  School 

416  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Mass. 


The  Dental  School,  formerly  the  Boston  Dental  College,  be- 
came an  incorporate  part  of  Tufts  College  in  1899,  under  a 
special  act  of  the  legislature.  It  was  incorporated  under  its 
former  name  in  1868,  and  is  a  firmly-established  dental  school 
of  forty  years'  standing,  with  a  large  and  distinguished  body  of 
alumni.  Its  transfer  to  Tufts  College  was  in  consequence  of 
the  new  anatomical  laws  of  the  State,  and  because  it  was  felt 
by  its  former  board  of  trustees  that  the  advance  in  dental  edu- 
cation rendered  it  desirable  that  the  purely  scientific  part  of 
its  curriculum  should  be  pursued  in  connection  with  a  medi- 
cal school. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  this  institution  embraces  three 
academic  years  of  eight  months  each.  The  studies  of  the  first 
year,  and  a  portion  of  those  of  the  second  year,  are  given  in 
connection  with  those  of  the  Medical  School.  Instruction  is  by 
means  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  laboratory  work,  and  reci- 
tations, in  anatomy,  physiology,  histology,  chemistry,  materia 
medica,  pathology,  therapeutics,  bacteriology,  principles  of  sur- 
gery, hygiene,  theory  and  practice  of  dentistry,  oral  surgery,  and 
in  operative,  clinical,  and  prosthetic  dentistry,  orthodontia,  and 
dental  technics. 

The  infirmary,  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  Professor 
of  Clinical  Dentistry,  assisted  by  a  corps  of  demonstrators,  is 
open  daily  through  the  year,  except  during  a  part  of  June,  the 
whole  of  July  and  August,  and  a  part  of  September.  In  the 
abundance  and  variety  of  its  clinical  material  it  furnishes  an 
unsurpassed  opportunity  for  the  study  of  oral  surgery  and  of 
dentistry  in  all  its  branches. 
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The  laboratory  of  the  prosthetic  department  is  provided 
with  perfect  facilities  for  every  variety  of  dental  work.  Every 
student  is  required  before  graduation  to  present  satisfactory 
specimens  of  the  different  forms  of  mechanical  work  made  by 
himself  in  the  laboratory  of  the  School,  and  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  the  Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

Further  opportunities  for  instruction  are  furnished  by  the 
valuable  clinics  and  operations  at  the  large  hospitals  of  the  city, 
which  can  be  visited  by  the  matriculates  of  this  institution. 
Numerous  operations  upon  the  face  and  oral  cavity  are  per- 
formed before  students  on  public  operating-days,  and  all  con- 
nected with  the  School  are  urged  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
facilities  thus  offered. 

THE  BUILDING 

The  building  is  occupied  by  the  combined  Medical  and 
Dental  Schools  of  Tufts  College,  and  was  built  in  1900,  as  it 
was  found  necessary  to  provide  increased  laboratory  facilities 
owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  schools.  Special  attention  is 
called  to  the  dental  infirmary  which  occupies  the  first  floor  of 
the  dental  wing.  This  room,  125  by  29  feet,  is  equipped  and 
arranged  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  operating  room  of  a  hospi- 
tal ;  aseptic  chairs,  cuspidors  and  brackets  have  been  especially 
constructed  for  this  school.  Steam  sterilizers  have  been  pro- 
vided for  the  disinfection  of  instruments,  and  it  is  believed 
:  that  by  these  moden  applications  of  asepsis  to  dentistry,  the 
I  infirmary  is  among  the  most  complete  dental  infirmaries  in  this 
\  country.  The  prosthetic  department,  which  corresponds  in 
1  size  to  the  infirmary,  is  equipped  in  the  most  approved  modern 
fashion.  For  this  department  electric  power  is  supplied.  The 
flower  floor  of  the  dental  wing  is  devoted  to  operative  technics 
j^and  to  the  department  of  anaesthesia  and  extraction.  In  the 
flatter  department,  the  most  improved  apparatus  for  the  admin- 
istration of  nitrous  oxide  gas  is  provided,  and  there  is  a  re- 
covery room  under  the  charge  of  a  professional  nurse,  who  is 
in  daily  attendance.  A  surgeon  connected  with  the  Medical 
I  School  is  present  on  occasions  when  ether  is  administered. 
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Owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  school,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  provide  more  and  larger  quarters  for  lectures  and 
laboratory  work.  During  the  past  summer  a  fourth  story  has 
been  added,  and  the  building  has  been  largely  remodeled. 
Three  new  lecture  rooms  have  been  added,  giving  a  total  of 
six  lecture  rooms,  the  largest  seating  400  and  the  smallest  100. 
Each  room  has  an  excellent  seating  arrangement,  and  a 
sufficient  equipment  of  opaque  projectors  and  lantern  slide 
apparatus.  A  new  laboratory  for  the  department  of  chemistry 
has  been  constructed  on  the  fourth  floor,  the  laboratory  of  the 
department  of  pathology  and  bacteriology  has  been  renovated 
and  enlarged,  and  the  laboratory  of  the  departments  of  histol- 
ogy and  physiology  has  been  completely  remodeled.  The 
building  now  has  every  possible  facility  for  the  most  recent 
and  advanced  laboratory  instruction. 


i  Subjects  of  Instruction 

<   

i 

I  ANATOMY 

im 

The  course  in  anatomy  is  given  throughout  the  first  half  of 
.|the  first  year.  It  consists  of  five  lectures  and  two  recitations 
( weekly  with  the  class,  and  of  special  demonstrations  on  the 

cadaver.  In  addition,  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  the  course 
'six  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  section  work  in  Osteology. 
[Each  student  is  required  to  dissect  two  parts,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  before  taking  the 

final  examination.  Record  of  attendance  and  of  the  quality  of 
l^the  work  done  in  the  dissecting  room  will  be  kept,  and  will 
;  largely  determine  the  standing  of  the  student  in  the  class. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  third  year  a  course  in  special  anat- 
|  omy  of  the  head  is  given. 

CHEMISTRY 

The  course  in  general  chemistry  consists  of  descriptive  chem- 
istry and  qualitative  analysis,  with  so  much  of  theoretical  chem- 
istry as  is  necessary  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  subject. 
t  The  classification  of  the  carbon  compounds  is  also  taken  up 
at  considerable  length,  and  special  reference  is  made  to  those 
■  which  are  of  interest  in  the  study  of  medicine.  The  instruction 
j  is  by  lectures,  recitations,  and  practical  work  by  the  students  in 
}|:he  laboratory.  There  are  five  lectures,  two  recitations,  and  six 
I  )r  more  hours  of  laboratory  work  for  each  student,  every  week 
j  luring  the  first  semester.  Much  attention  is  given  to  quali- 
|  ative  analysis  for  the  sake  of  the  valuable  training  which  it 
j  mparts,  and  the  knowledge  of  chemistry  which  is  incidentally 
gained.  The  importance  of  this  knowledge  is  evidenced  by  the 
j  act  that  it  is  the  only  non-professional  subject  that  is  required 
f  n  most  dental  schools.  The  aim  is  to  impart  such  information 
roll  chemistry  as  is  necessary  to  the  intelligent  dentist.  At  the 
I  same  time  any  who  wish  to  pursue  the  study  further  than  is 
required  of  every  graduate  may  do  so  by  special  arrangement. 
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During  the  second  year  this  preliminary  training  in  chemistry 
is  followed  by  lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work  in  dental 
chemistry.  The  metals,  with  their  alloys  and  salts  as  used  in 
dentistry,  the  bones  and  the  teeth,  the  saliva,  and  the  chemistry 
of  the  mouth  are  carefully  studied.  The  high  importance  of 
the  many  applications  of  chemistry  to  the  dental  profession  is 
fully  recognized. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

The  course  in  physiology  is  given  throughout  the  latter  half 
of  the  first  year.  It  consists  of  five  recitations,  two  lectures,  and 
three  conferences  for  every  student  each  week,  the  preparation 
of  a  technical  written  paper,  and  extra  demonstrations. 

In  the  recitations,  familiarity  with  the  substance  of  an  as- 
signed text-book  and  with  the  Syllabus  is  required.  The  lect- 
ures set  forth  the  principles  of  general  physiology,  and  suggest 
some  of  its  relations  to  the  allied  sciences,  especially  anatomy. 
The  conferences  give  volunteers  opportunity  to  become  familiar 
with  the  literature  on  interesting  physiological  topics,  which  are 
then  presented  briefly  in  written  reports  and  freely  discussed 
by  the  class.  Record  both  of  the  attendance  and  of  the  quality 
of  the  work  done  in  the  recitation-room  will  be  kept,  and,  with 
the  conference,  will  help  to  determine  the  standing  of  the  stu- 
dent in  the  department.  In  addition,  a  three-hour  written 
examination  covering  the  entire  scope  of  the  year  is  held  at  the 
completion  of  the  work,  besides  important  subsidiary  written 
examinations  monthly. 

By  thus  concentrating  attention  upon  physiology  during  an 
adequate  period,  it  is  hoped  that  a  thorough  and  indispensable 
grounding  in  the  functions  of  the  normal  human  organism  will 
be  acquired.  Advanced  work  in  physiology  will  be  provided 
for  competent  students,  by  special  arrangement  with  the  head 
of  the  department,  the  constant  aim  being  to  adapt  the  labors 
of  each  student  both  to  his  needs  and  to  his  capabilities. 

HISTOLOGY 

The  subject  of  histology  covers  the  second  half  of  the  first 
ear.     The  work  during  the  first  half  of  the  allotted  time  wiO 
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be  identical  with  that  of  the  students  in  the  Medical  School. 
This  part  of  the  subject  covers  the  study  of  the  elementary 
tissues,  treated  comprehensively,  beginning  with  their  origin  in 
the  embryo.  Dental  histology  will  be  taught  during  the  second 
year.  In  this  connection  particular  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  study  of  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  tooth.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  teeth  will  also  receive  careful  treatment.  A  training 
which  gives  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  history  of 
the  dental  germ  lays  a  suitable  foundation  for  the  dentist. 

The  department  is  equipped  with  microscopes  which,  on  the 
payment  of  a  small  fee,  will  be  at  the  service  of  such  as  cannot 
furnish  instruments  of  their  own. 

ELEMENTARY  HYGIENE 

During  the  first  half  of  the  Freshman  year,  elementary  hy- 
giene is  taught,  together  with  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
pure  and  wholesome  associations,  with  the  object  of  develop- 
ing high  moral,  mental,  and  physical  qualities. 

OPERATIVE  DENTISTRY 

In  operative  dentistry  the  instruction  is  both  didactic  and 
clinical.  Lectures  are  given  covering  the  whole  field,  familiar- 
izing the  student  with  all  known  methods,  the  conditions  under 
which  different  filling  materials  are  used,  and  the  most  approved 
manipulation  of  the  same.  Many  lectures  are  followed  by 
clinics  before  divisions  of  the  classes,  where  attendance  is  obli- 
gatory. By  this  means  every  detail  of  the  operation  is  impressed 
upon  the  mind  of  the  student.  Great  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  preparation  of  cavities  for  filling.  Instruction  is 
further  given  concerning  the  pathological  conditions  of  the 
mouth  and  the  treatment  of  the  same,  exposed  pulps,  inflamed 
pulps,  dead  pulps,  abscesses,  inflammation  of  the  peridental 
membrane,  and  allied  subjects.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
preparation  of  cavities  for  porcelain  filling,  and  the  manipulation 
of  the  same.  Prophylaxis  also  is  taught,  under  improved  sys- 
tematized methods. 

I 
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OPERATIVE  TECHNICS* 

The  technical  laboratory  is  situated  on  the  lower  floor,  and 
is  exceptionally  well  lighted  from  three  sides.  It  is  equipped 
with  benches  having  lock  drawers  for  each  student,  and  has 
power  lathe  and  other  implements  for  convenient  use. 

Instruction  in  this  course  will  be  by  lectures,  illustrated  by 
models  and  drawings,  and  by  practical  work  on  the  part  of 
the  student.  The  student's  work  will  include  the  study  of  the 
forms  of  teeth,  with  carving  in  ivory ;  study  of  the  position  and 
form  of  pulp  chambers  and  canals,  with  dissection  of  teeth ; 
proper  methods  of  treating  and  filling  pulp  canals,  with  opera- 
tions on  extracted  teeth.  Porcelain  inlay  work,  with  practical  ex- 
amples, also  proper  methods  of  forming  cavities  for  filling,  and 
the  manipulation  of  all  filling  materials,  will  be  included. 

CLINICAL  DENTISTRY 

The  method  of  instruction  in  clinical  dentistry  is  by  clinical 
lectures  to  the  students  of  each  class,  accompanied  by  practical 
demonstration  of  various  operations  on  the  teeth  and  neighbor- 
ing tissues. 

Ample  opportunity  for  work  in  practical  operative  dentistry 
is  furnished  in  this  department,  and  the  student,  by  actual  prac- 
tice, receives  training  in  the  various  dental  operations,  and  in 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseased  conditions  of  the  mouth 
and  teeth. 

PROSTHODONTIA 

The  instruction  in  prosthodontia  consists  of  a  graded  course 
of  didactic  lectures  to  the  entire  class,  illustrated  by  models 
and  diagrams,  on  the  nature,  properties,  and  manipulation  of 
the  various  materials  used  in  making  artificial  dentures,  crowns, 
and  bridge-work,  preparatory  to,  and  in  harmony  with,  the  lab- 
oratory work  in  prosthetic  dentistry.  These  lectures  extend 
through  the  three  years  of  the  course. 


*  NOTK. — The  operations  in  the  technical  departments  require  a  very  large  number  of 
natural  teeth,  and  a  sufficient  supply  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get.  It  will  therefore  be  to  the 
interest  of  students  if  they  will  bring  with  them  all  the  extracted  teeth  they  can  obtain. 
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PROSTHETIC  DENTISTRY 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  practical  manipulation  of  vul- 
canite, celluloid,  aluminum,  and  cast  metal,  for  dentures ;  to 
^old-plate  work,  to  preparation  of  plate  for  continuous  gum  and 
he  application  of  continuous  gum  to  crown  and  bridge  work, 
is  well  as  the  construction  of  gold  crowns  and  bridges.  The 
latural  form,  color,  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth,  together 
vith  the  entire  range  of  procedure,  from  taking  the  impression 
o  the  completion  of  the  case  and  its  proper  adjustment  in  the 
nouth,  are  thoroughly  demonstrated. 

ORTHODONTIA 

The  instruction  in  the  department  of  orthodontia  consists 
)f  illustrated  lectures  dealing  with  normal  development  of  both 
emporary  and  permanent  teeth  and  adjacent  tissues,  compared 
vith  mal-development ;  also  the  etiology  and  treatment  of  the 
Tarious  deformities  of  the  mouth  and  teeth. 

In  addition,  the  student  will  be  taught  the  technique  and 
nanagement  of  practical  cases,  under  the  direction  of  the  in- 
tructors. 

PHARMACOLOGY 

Instruction  in  pharmacology  consists  of  lectures,  recitations, 
.nd  laboratory  exercises,  twelve  hours  a  week  throughout  the 
econd  half-year.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  physiological 
ction  of  drugs  in  its  relation  to  their  therapeutical  application, 
nd  to  the  relation  always  existing  between  therapeutics  and 
hysiological  and  pathological  laboratory  work.  The  labora- 
)ry  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  all  medic- 
lal  preparations  and  processes,  and  consists  of  exercises  in 
hich  the  class  in  sections  is  led  to  this  result  practically. 
,  Prescription  writing  and  the  metric  system  will  receive  ca're- 
il  attention.  Such  of  the  recent  additions  to  materia  medica 
^  are  deemed  worthy  will  be  properly  considered. 

|  PATHOLOGY  AND  BACTERIOLOGY 

■  The  subjects  of  pathology  and  bacteriology  will  be  considered 
ji  gether.    This  method  permits  showing  the  relation  of  bacteria 
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to  the  disease  processes  which  they  produce.  The  work  will 
consist  of  lectures,  required  laboratory  work,  and  demonstrations. 
The  student  is  made  acquainted  with  the  bacteria  of  the  mouth, 
and  is  required  to  cultivate  and  study  the  important  organisms. 
He  is  expected  to  carry  out  experiments  to  demonstrate  the  pro- 
duction of  artificial  caries.  The  subject  of,  general  pathology  will 
be  thoroughly  covered.  The  special  pathology  of  the  mouth, 
and  of  the  respiratory  and  intestinal  tracts,  will  be  given  par- 
ticular attention.  Inflammation,  especially  the  infectious  types, 
among  which  are  the  lesions  produced  by  the  pyogenic  bacteria, 
will  be  carefully  considered.  The  process  of  repair  in  soft 
tissues  and  bone,  and  tumors  of  the  mouth  and  face,  are  studied 
from  sections  of  human  and  experimental  lesions,  and  illustrated 
by  demonstrations  of  gross  specimens.  In  connection  with  the 
study  of  infectious  processes,  the  specific  bacteria  will  be  culti- 
vated and  studied.  Diseases  of  the  circulatory  system  are  illus- 
trated by  lectures  and  gross  demonstrations.  The  methods  of 
sterilization  and  their  relative  efficacy  are  practically  studied, 
and  tests  are  made  of  a  large  series  of  antiseptic  and  disinfectant 
substances. 

The  pathological  and  bacteriological  department  of  the  School 
occupies  over  four  thousand  square  feet  of  floor  space,  with  a 
frontage  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet.  It  is  excellently  lighted. 
The  laboratory  furnishes  accommodation  for  one  hundred  stu- 
dents, and  is  supplied  with  all  the  materials  necessary  for 
thorough  work. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  DENTISTRY 

The  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  dentistry  is 
designed  to  teach  the  most  advanced  scientific  discoveries  in 
relation  to  this  art. 

It  will  include  such  subjects  as  the  action  of  mouth  bacteria, 
diseases  dependent  upon  dental  lesions,  dental  prophylaxis, 
oral  hygiene,  and  the  ethics  of  dental  practice.  The  course 
will  be  arranged  to  harmonize  with  and  to  supplement  the  work 
of  the  clinical  department. 
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THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE 

The  work  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  consists  of 
a  series  of  lectures  given  to  the  dental  students  by  members  of 
the  Faculty  and  Board  of  Instruction  of  the  Medical  School.  It 
is  intended  to  include  such  subjects  as  general  infectious  and 
contagious  diseases  ;  syphilis  ;  stomatitis  and  tonsilitis  ;  diseases 
of  the  heart,  kidneys,  and  skin ;  neuralgia  and  neurasthenia  ; 
disorders  of  the  alimentary  tract ;  pregnancy ;  tuberculosis. 
Lectures  upon  legal  medicine  and  other  subjects  will  be  given. 
It  is  believed  that  a  course  of  this  description  will  be  of  the 
utmost  practical  value  to  dental  students,  as  it  will  make  them 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  a  large  class  of  diseases  and  con- 
ditions which  they  are  liable  to  meet  in  the  practice  of  dentistry. 

HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION 

The  Faculty,  realizing  that  the  conditions  under  which  the 
dentist  lives  and  works  may  be  conducive  or  detrimental  to  his 
well-being,  has  established  a  course  in  hygiene  and  sanitation 
for  students  of  the  third-year  class. 

The  conservation  of  vital  forces  that  protect  from  disease  ; 
the  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  pure  air,  good  water,  whole- 
some food,  abundant  exercise,  ample  recreation,  and  how  they 
may  be  obtained ;  the  vital  cause  of  transmissible  diseases,  how 
transmitted  and  through  what  portals  entrance  to  the  human 
body  is  gained,  are  subjects  with  which  the  dentist  should  be 
familiar,  for  his  occupation  often  necessitates  close  relations 
with  patients  suffering  from  diseases  acquired  only  through 
transmission  from  one  person  to  another.  If  he  is  possessed 
of  this  knowledge,  together  with  the  ability  to  make  a  probable 
diagnosis  from  plainly  manifested  symptoms,  he  may  preserve 
his  health,  and  by  simple  precautions  escape  the  preventable 
diseases,  especially  of  the  respiratory  and  alimentary  tracts. 

SURGERY 

The  course  in  surgery  consists  of  a  systematic  series  of 
lectures  covering  its  principles.  These  lectures  explain  the 
fundamental  facts  which  should  be  thoroughly  understood  by 
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all  students  who  propose  to  treat  any  portion  of  the  human  body. 
The  lectures  are  not  limited  to  surgery  of  the  mouth,  although 
especial  attention  is  given  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  but  are 
intended  to  give  the  dental  student  a  sound  knowledge  of  surg- 
ery in  general. 

Asepsis  and  anesthesia  are  minutely  discussed,  and  practi- 
cally demonstrated  in  the  infirmary,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Professor  in  Operative  Technics  and  Anesthesia.  The  stu- 
dent is  carefully  instructed  in  the  administration  of  ether  and  of 
nitrous-oxide  gas.  In  addition  to  the  daily  instruction,  one 
morning  in  each  week  is  devoted  wholly  to  this  work,  the  class 
being  divided  into  sections.  At  this  weekly  demonstration, 
cases  are  presented  exemplifying  the  choice  of  an  anesthetic 
in  the  particular  case.  The  danger  signals  of  anesthesia  are 
considered,  and  the  proper  treatment  explained.  Local  anes- 
thesia receives  careful  attention,  and  its  limitations  are  pointed 
out. 

The  technic  of  aseptic  and  antiseptic  methods  in  dental  work 
is  thoroughly  explained,  and  shown  in  connection  with  the 
demonstrations  of  anesthetics. 

ANESTHESIA  AND  EXTRACTION 

The  extracting  room,  a  well-lighted  apartment,  is  supplied 
with  all  needful  instruments  and  appliances  for  extracting  teeth 
and  for  the  performance  of  the  simpler  operations  in  surgery. 
Ample  waiting  rooms  are  adjacent,  and  also  rooms  for  the  care 
of  patients  after  anesthesia.  Administrations  of  nitrous-oxide 
gas  and  ether  are  made  daily.  The  room  is  at  all  times  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  the  Instructor  in  Anesthesia. 
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FOR  ADMISSION 

Candidates  for  admission  to  this  School,  except  as  hereafter 
stated,  must  pass  a  written  entrance  examination  in  the  follow- 
ing studies :  English,  Algebra,  Plane  Geometry,  Physics,  and 
Latin,  and  one  subject  to  be  chosen  from  the  following :  Ameri- 
can History,  Biology,  Chemistry,  French,  or  German. 

(a)  English :  a  composition  of  two  hundred  words  upon 
some  subject  of  general  interest ;  the  same  to  be  criticised  in 
relation  to  thought,  construction,  punctuation,  spelling,  and 
handwriting.  The  subject  for  this  examination  in  191 1  will  be 
chosen  from  the  following:  —  (1)  Shakespeare's  Macbeth; 
(2)  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;  (3)  Carlyle's  Essay  on 
Burns ;  (4)  Scott's  Ivanhoe.  Every  candidate  is  expected  to 
have  read  intelligently  all  the  books  prescribed. 

(b)  Algebra :  the  fundamental  operations,  factors,  fractions, 
simple  equations,  simultaneous  equations  of  the  first  degree,  in- 
volution and  evolution,  exponents,  and  quadratic  equations. 
Texts  similar  to  those  of  Wells  or  Wentworth  are  suggested  for 
study. 

(c)  Plane  Geometry. 

(d)  Physics :  an  examination  suited  to  those  who  have 
studied  such  text-books  as  Gage's  Elements  of  Physics,  or  Car- 
hart  and  Chute's  Elements  of  Physics. 

(e)  Latin  :  a  sight  translation  of  easy  Latin,  as,  for  example, 
simple  passages  from  Caesar's  Gallic  War ;  also  the  translation 
linto  Latin  of  easy  English  sentences  based  on  the  first  fifteen 
chapters  of  Book  I  of  the  Gallic  War. 

(/)  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  candidate  must  present 
himself  for  examination  in  one  of  the  following  subjects : — 

1.  American  History:  The  text-book  suggested  is  Mc- 
Laughlin's History  of  the  American  Nation. 
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2.  Biology:  The  text-books  suggested  are  Colton,  Zoology, 
Descriptive  and  Practical ;  Jordan,  Kellogg  and  Heath,  Ani- 
mals ;  Kingsley,  Elements  of  Comparative  Zoology ;  Needham, 
Lessons  in  Zoology. 

3.  Chemistry :  The  text-book  suggested  is  Newell's. 

4.  German :  Kayser  and  Montesu's  Brief  German  Course, 
or  Edgren  and  Fossler,  or  the  "  first  part  "  of  the  Joynes-Meiss- 
ner  Grammar,  together  with  some  seventy-five  pages  of  easy 
German  from  such  texts  as  are  commonly  read  in  the  first  year 
of  the  preparatory  school,  will  represent  the  amount  of  prepara- 
tion expected. 

5.  French :  Grandgent's  Short  French  Grammar,  or  the 
"  first  part  "  of  any  one  of  the  commonly  used  grammars,  together 
with  about  one  hundred  pages  of  easy  French  (as  above). 

In  modern  languages  the  equivalent  of  one  year's  study,  with 
four  periods  a  week,  is  required. 

Students  who  have  failed  in  not  more  than  two  of  these 
subjects  may  be  admitted,  subject  to  condition. 

Students  who  have  failed  to  remove  their  entrance  conditions 
before  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  will  be  catalogued  with 
the  first-year  class. 

The  entrance  examinations  will  be  held  on  Monday,  June  26, 
and  on  Saturday,  Sept.  16,  191 1,  at  10  a.m.  They  will  be 
conducted  at  Ballou  Hall,  Tufts  College,  Mass.,  not  at  the 
Medical-Dental  Building. 

Beginning  in  September,  19 12,  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Dental  School  will  be  the  same  as  those  announced 
to  take  effect  at  that  time  in  the  Medical  School. 

Exceptions. — Graduates  of  approved  colleges  or  universi- 
ties, graduates  of  approved  high  schools,  and  students  holding 
Regents'  certificates  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  admitted 
without  examination. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  who  have  taken  courses  in  other  accredited  dental 
schools  are  admitted  to  advanced  classes  upon  presenting  satis- 
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factory  evidence  that  they  have  passed  the  examinations  re- 
quired for  the  class  they  desire  to  enter. 

Students  presenting  evidence  of  a  course  equivalent  to  the 
course  in  general  chemistry  given  in  the  first  year  are  allowed 
to  anticipate  the  subject  upon  passing  the  fall  examinations. 

PROMOTION 

Students  who  have  passed  a  majority  of  the  examinations  of 
the  first-year  class,  and  all  entrance  conditions,  may  be  promoted 
to  the  second-year  class.  Students  who  have  passed  all  the  first- 
year  and  a  majority  of  the  second-year  examinations  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  third-year  class. 

GRADUATION 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Medicine  must 
have  fulfilled  the  following  minimum  requirements  :  — 

1.  They  must  present  a  certificate  that  they  are  twenty-one 
years  of  age  and  of  good  moral  character. 

2.  They  must  have  attended  at  least  three  full  courses  of 
lectures  in  some  accredited  dental  school,  the  last  of  which  shall 
have  been  at  this  School,  and  no  two  courses  in  the  same  twelve 
months. 

3.  They  must  have  passed  all  the  examinations  required,  and 
have  satisfied  the  professors  of  clinical  and  prosthetic  den- 
tistry of  their  ability  to  meet  satisfactorily  the  requirements  of 
the  profession. 

4.  They  must  have  satisfactorily  dissected  under  the  direc 
tion  of  a  demonstrator  of  anatomy. 

5.  They  must  have  paid  all  fees. 

CHANGE  OF  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Faculty  reserve  the  right  to  change  all  requirements 
without  further  notice. 

HONORS 

Students  who  have  attended  three  full  courses  of   ectures  at 
ool  and  have  attained  an  average  of  ninety  per  cent,  in 
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their  examinations  shall  be  eligible  to  "  summa  cum  laude  "  ,•  and 
students  who  have  attained  an  average  of  eighty  per  cent,  shall 
be  eligible  to  "cum  laude"  in  connection  with  the  degree 
received. 

STANDING  AND  CERTIFICATES 

At  the  end  of  the  session  a  statement  of  his  standing  for  the 
year  is  sent  by  mail  to  each  student.  These  certificates  must 
be  preserved  for  future  reference.  No  marks  will  be  sent  or 
credit  given  to  any  student  who  is  in  arrears  with  the  Bursar. 

EXAMINATIONS 

There  are  two  periods  of  examination  held  each  year  in 
the  school  building.  Examinations  are  in  writing,  and  are  held 
at  the  close  of  the  course  in  the  spring,  and  previous  to  the 
opening  of  the  regular  course  of  lectures  in  the  fall. 

The  spring  examinations  are  for : — 

(a)    Students  commencing  the  study  of  dentistry. 

{b)  Promotion. 

(c)  Graduation. 

The  fall  examinations  are  for  : — 

(a)  Students  commencing  the  study  of  dentistry. 

(b)  Removal  of  conditions  in  : 

1.  Previous  entrance  examinations. 

2.  The  first-year  course. 

3.  The  second-year  course. 

Students  intending  to  take  the  fall  examinations  (other  than 
entrance)  are  required  to  notify  the  Secretary  on  or  before 
September  2,  191 1. 

The  fall  examinations  for  the  removal  of  conditions  (other 
than  entrance)  will  commence  Monday,  September  11,  1911,  at 
10  a.m.  A  detailed  list  of  the  subjects  in  which  examinations 
are  ^iven,  with  the  day  and  hour  of  each,  will  be  mailed  after 
September  1,  1911,  on  application. 
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REGISTRATION  AT  EXAMINATIONS 

In  each  examination  (except  those  for  entrance)  students  who 
fail  to  sign  the  registration  blank  provided  for  the  purpose  shall 
receive  no  credit  for  that  examination. 

The  examinations  in  course  are  as  follows  : 

EXAMINATIONS 

First  Year.    Finals  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  General  Chemistry,  Histol- 
ogy, Operative  Technics,  and  Elementary  Hygiene. 
.Progress  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry  and  in  Prosthodontia. 

Second  Year.    Finals  in  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacology,  Dental  Chemis- 
try, Pathology,  Bacteriology,  and  Dental  Histology. 
Progress  in  Operative    Dentistry,  Clinical   Dentistry,  Orthodontia, 
Prosthetic  Dentistry,  and  Prosthodontia. 

Third  Year.  Finals  in  Oral  Surgery,  Orthodontia,  Theory  and  Practice, 
Hygiene,  Operative  Dentistry,  Clinical  Dentistry,  Prosthetic  Dentis- 
try, and  Prosthodontia. 

TEXT  BOOKS 

The  first  book  mentioned  is  preferred  as  a  text-book,  the 
others  being  recommended  as  collateral  reading. 
Anatomy. — Gray,  Weisse,  Quain,  Morris,  Cunningham,  Solatta,  McMurrich. 
Physiology. —  Syllabus,  Dearborn's  Text-Book  of  Physiology,  Howell, 

Landois,  Verworn,  Schafer,  Morat,  Hutchinson. 
Chemistry. — Simons's  Manual,  Witthaus,  Storer  and  Lindsay,  A.  H.  Elli- 
I       ott's  Qualitative  Analysis,  Mitchell's  Dental  Chemistry. 
Dental  Histology  and  Microscopy. — Syllabus,  Stohr's  Histology,  Tome's 

Dental  Anatomy  (latest  edition). 
Pathology. — Syllabus,  Miller's  Micro-Organisms  of  the  Human  Mouth, 
\       Burchard's  Dental  Pathology. 
I  Hygiene. — Egbert's  Hygiene  and  Sanitation. 

|  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. — Hare,  U.  S.  Dispensatory,  Gerrish's 

Prescription  Writing. 
Orthodontia. — Malocclusion  of  the  Teeth,  Angle  (7th  edition);  Ortho- 
j  dontia,  Guildford  (4th  edition);  Internal  Anatomy  of  the  Face,  Cryer. 
practice  of  Surgery. — American  Text  Book,  Marshall's  Injuries  and  Sur- 
\  gical  Diseases  of  the  Jaws,  International  Text-book  of  Surgery. 
Rental  Science  and  Operative  Dentistry. — Kirk's  Operative  Dentistry, 
i  Garretson's  Oral  Surgery,  Black's  Dental  Anatomy,  Weeks's  Opera- 
i       tive  Technics,  American  System  of  Dentistry,  Harris's  Practice  of 

Dental  Surgery,  Taft's  Operative  Dentistry. 

It  1 
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Prosthetic  Dentistry. — Essig's  American  Text-book  of  Prosthetic  Dentis- 
try, Richardson's  Mechanical  Dentistry,  Evans's  Crown  and  Bridge 
Work,  Gilbert's  Vulcanite  and  Celluloid. 

Bacteriology. — Abbott,  Woodhead,  Sternberg. 

Medical  Dictionary. — Dunglison. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

A  matriculation  fee  of  five  dollars  is  payable  each  year. 

A  charge  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  tuition  is  pay- 
able in  advance. 

If  desired,  the  tuition  may  be  paid  in  instalments,  in  which 
case  an  additional  charge  of  five  dollars  is  made,  and  the  fees 
are  then  paid  as  follows  :  — 

First  payment :  —  Five  dollars  for  matriculation  fee  and 
seventy-five  dollars  on  account  of  the  tuition,  a  total  of  eighty 
dollars,  payable  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  semester. 

Second  payment :  —  Seventy-five  dollars,  the  balance  of  the 
tuition,  and  five  dollars,  the  additional  charge,  a  total  of  eighty 
dollars,  payable  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester,  or  be- 
fore February  i. 

There  is  no  charge  for  anatomical  material  or  for  laboratory 
supplies. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  the  exercises  of  the  first  half- 
year  who  has  not  paid  his  matriculation  fee  and  at  least  one- 
half  the  tuition,  and  no  student  will  be  admitted  to  the  exer- 
cises of  the  second  half-year  who  has  not  paid  his  fees  in  full. 

Students  leaving  the  school  have  no  claim  for  tuition  paid. 

Students  who  have  failed  twice  in  a  subject  are  required  to 
pay  a  fee  of  five  dollars  for  each  subsequent  examination  in 
that  subject. 

POST-GRADUATE  FEES 

Post-graduate  fee  for  graduates  of  other  schools  .    .  $150.00 

Single  course   50.00 

Post-graduate  fee  for  graduates  of  this  school  .    .    .  60.00 

Single  course   30.00 

Anatomical  material  at  cost 

The  Bursar  of  the  College  will  be  at  the  School,  Monday, 
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Wednesday,  and  Friday,  2.30  to  5.00  p.m.,  from  October  1  to 
June  1. 

There  are  no  scholarships  connected  with  the  School. 

The  expenses  of  living  in  Boston  need  not  exceed  those  in 
small  cities  and  villages.  Good  board,  including  room,  heat,  and 
light,  can  be  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school  at  from  $5.50 
to  $7  a  week.  Students  will  not  be  allowed  to  occupy  rooms 
disapproved  by  the  Faculty. 

OUTDOOR  DEPARTMENT 
Clinical  Dentistry 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  authorities  of 
this  School  to  furnish  to  certain  charitable  and  penal  insti- 
tutions qualified  dentists  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  cases  of 
actual  suffering.  Applications  for  an  extension  of  this  service 
should  be  made  to  E.  W.  Branigan,  A.M.,  D.D.S.,  Department 
of  Clinical  Dentistry,  Tufts  College  Dental  School,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Prosthetic  Dentistry 
In  a  manner  similar  to  the  above  it  has  been  the  custom  of 
the  authorities  of  this  School  to  furnish  to  the  inmates  of  cer- 
tain institutions  for  the  aged,  at  the  nominal  charge  of  the  cost 
'of  materials,  artificial  teeth  and  appliances.  Institutions  desir1 
ing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  should  apply  to  F.  M. 
Hemenway,  D.M.D.,  Department  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry,  Tufts 

.College  Dental  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
I 

\  STATE  BOARD  EXAMINATION 

I  Students  shall  not  take  a  State  Board  Examination  in  Den- 
|  .istry  previous  to  the-  time  of  final  examinations  of  the  third 
j^ear,  without  written  permission  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
I  Dental  School. 

i 


i 


General  Information 


The  Tufts  College  Dental  School  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Association  of  Dental  Faculties,  and  conforms  to  its  rules,  as 
well  as  to  those  of  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Examiners. 

All  students  must  be  registered  and  i?t  attenda,7ice  within  ten 
days  after  the  commencement  of  lectures. 

LIBRARIES 

The  students  of  this  school  have  free  access  to  the  Dental 
School  Library,  to  the  Library  of  Tufts  College,  to  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  and  to  the  Boston  Medical  Library. 

The  library  at  the  Dental  School  is  open  daily  from  9.00 
a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  except  Sundays  and  holidays.  This  library 
is  intended  to  provide  text  books  for  reference ^  and  the  latest 
editions  of  all  text  books  used  in  the  school  are  furnished. 
These  cannot  be  taken  from  the  Reading  Room.  In  addition, 
the  library  contains  a  large  number  of  reference  books  in  gen- 
eral medicine  and  general  surgery,  and  in  all  special  branches 
of  each.  These  works  are  loaned  to  the  student  free  of  charge, 
and  can  be  taken  out.  Complete  files  of  various  medical  journals 
provide  a  valuable  addition  to  the  school  library. 

The  Boston  Medical  Library,  which  is  situated  near  the 
School,  has  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  collections  of 
medical  works  in  existence.  It  contains  not  only  bound  vol- 
umes of  every  important  book  in  medical  literature,  but  also  a 
very  extensive  collection  of  monographs  and  pamphlets  on  , 
special  subjects.  All  the  leading  medical  journals  are  on  file 
for  inspection.  The  Boston  Medical  Library  extends  its  privi-  1 
leges,  under  certain  conditions,  free  of  charge  to  students  of 
this  School.  Its  rooms  are  open  daily  from  Oct.  1  to  May  31, 
from  9.30  a.  m.  to  10.00  p.  m.,  except  Sundays  and  holidays. 
The  hours  on  Saturday  are  from  9.30  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

SESSIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

The  annual  course  of  lectures  begins  on  the  last  Wednesday  j 


Summer  Courses 


in  September  of  each  year,  and  continues  until  the  last  Wednes- 
day in  May.  The  annual  course  of  lectures  for  1911-12  will 
commence  Wednesday,  September  27,  191 1,  at  3  p.  m. 

VACATIONS 

There  are  no  exercises  at  the  School  during  three  days  at 
Thanksgiving,  ten  days  at  Christmas,  and  the  week  beginning 
April  2,  nor  upon  Columbus  Day,  Washington's  Birthday, 
Patriots'  Day,  and  Memorial  Day. 

APPLICATIONS 

Students  who  intend  to  enter  the  School  for  the  first  time  must 
obtain  from  the  Secretary  an  application  blank,  which  they  are 
required  to  fill  out  and  return  to  him.  Application  blanks  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 

REGISTRATION 

Registration  is  required  of  all  students,  each  year.  Registra- 
tion blanks  for  the  session  igir-12  must  be  filled  out  and  deposited 
with  the  Secretary  on  or  before  October  7,  ign.  Registration 
is  conducted  at  the  school  building  only. 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

Requests  for  the  annual  catalogue,  and  all  other  com- 
munications relating  to  the  business  of  the  School,  should  be 
iddressed  to  the  Secretary,  Frederic  M.  Briggs,  M.D.,  Tufts 
College  Dental  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Summer  Courses 

The  following  subjects  are  offered  during  the  summer 
nonths : — 

1  PHYSIOLOGY 

A  course  in  Physiology  will  be  given  during  the  months  of 
une  and  July  by,  or  under  the  direction  of,  the  Professor  of 
physiology.    For  particulars  of  the  course  application  should 
>e  made  to  Dr.  Dearborn. 

»  HISTOLOGY 

,  A  summer  course  will  be  given  under  the  direction  of  the 
^rofessor  of  Histology.  Particulars  as  to  the  scope  of  this  work, 
nd  the  fee,  may  be  learned  upon  application  to  Dr.  Bates. 

m. 
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BOARD  OF  INSTRUCTION 

FREDERICK  W.  HAMILTON,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D..  President 

GARDNER  C.  ANTHONY,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  Dean 

Professor  of  Technical  Drawing 

SAMUEL  C.  EARLE,  A.M. 

Professor  of  English 

CHARLES  E.  STEWART,  S.B. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanic  Arts 

GEORGE  F.  ASHLEY 

Assistant  Professor  of  Technical  Drawing 

CARLETON  A.  WHEELER.  A.M., 

Instructor  in  Modern  Languages 


Instructor  in  Mathematics 


The  Bromfield-Pearson  School 


The  Bromfield-Pearson  School  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of 
young  men  whose  preparation  for  an  Engineering  course  may  be 
partially  deficient  in  one  or  more  of  the  required  branches,  but 
whose  practice  and  experience  in  the  applied  part  of  Engineer- 
ing may  qualify  them  to  pursue  college  work  while  making  up 
these  deficiencies.  By  this  means  an  engineering  education  is 
made  possible  to  those  who  may  have  been  deprived  of  the  op- 
portunities for  obtaining  the  necessary  preparation,  or  who  may 
have  allowed  considerable  time  to  elapse  between  the  high 
school  and  the  college  course.  A  mature  mind,  industrious 
habits,  and  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation in  Engineering  are  essential  qualifications  for  engaging 
in  this  work. 

As  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Trustees  to  limit  the  membership 
to  those  earnest  and  somewhat  mature  students  who  cannot 
afford  the  time  ordinarily  required  in  the  fitting  school,  candi- 
dates will  not  be  received  from  manual  training  and  high 
schools. 


ADMISSION 

Students  intending  to  join  the  School  must  obtain  from  the 
Dean  an  application  blank,  which  they  are  required  to  fill  out 
and  return.  On  receipt  of  this  statement  they  will  be  informed 
is  to  the  conditions  of  entrance  and  the  program  of  studies 
.vhich  it  will  be  possible  to  pursue. 

1  REGULATIONS 

Students  are  subject  to  all  the  rules  governing  members  of 
'  he  College. 

All  preparatory  work  must  be  completed  during  the  year,  as 
10  student  will  be  admitted  to  the  School  for  more  than  one 
i /ear. 
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Students  admitted  to  college  classes  will  be  required  to  obtain 
a  somewhat  higher  per  cent,  than  the  minimum  requirement  for 
engineering  students. 

On  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  preparatory  work  stu- 
dents will  be  given  a  certificate  of  admission  to  the  College. 
They  will  also  receive  credit  for  college  work  which  may 
count  toward  a  degree. 

The  President  and  the  Dean  have  final  authority  concerning 
admission,  promotion,  and  discipline. 

EXPENSES 

The  tuition  fee  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year,  pay- 
able as  follows :  seventy-five  dollars  on  or  before  October  i 
and  the  remainder  on  or  before  March  i . 

A  registration  fee  of  five  dollars  is  charged  each  entering 
student,  and  is  payable  at  the  time  of  registration. 

No  part  of  the  tuition  fee  will  be  refunded  to  pupils  who  for 
any  reason  withdraw  from  the  school  before  the  close  of  the 
term  for  which  the  fee  is  paid. 

The  cost  of  table  board  is  from  $4.00  to  $5.00  per  week. 
Furnished  rooms  maybe  had  at  $1.50  or  $2.00  a  week.  Other 
expenses  vary  with  the  economy  of  each  student.  Students 
living  in  the  college  dormitories  furnish  their  own  rooms. 

The  following  estimates  represent  the  fixed  annual  expenses: — 


$-1 50.00 

91.00 

Board,  $4.00  to  $5.00  a  week  (36  weeks) 

.  144.00 

180.00 

10.00 

Books,  instruments,  and  supplies     .  .  . 

15.00 

25.00 

Total  

£456.00 

Registration-fee,  for  entering  students 

•  •  $5-oo 

For  other  information  address  Gardner  C.  Anthony,  Dean 
of  the  Bromfield-Pearson  School,  Tufts  College,  Mass. 


The  Harpswell  Laboratory 


INSTRUCTORS 

J.  STERLING  KINGSLEY,  Sc.D. 

Director,  and  Professor  of  Biology 

HERBERT  V.  NEAL,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Biology,  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  111. 

In  1898  summer  instruction  in  biology  was  given  at  South 
Harpswell,  Maine,  and  in  190 1  the  college  erected  a  small  lab- 
oratory at  that  point,  enlarging  it  in  1902.  The  location  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  biological  research,  since  the  fauna  of  Casco 
Bay  is  extremely  rich.  Over  forty  papers  have  been  published 
based  on  researches  carried  on  in  the  laboratory.  The  labora- 
tory is  equipped  with  boats,  dredges,  glassware,  apparatus,  and 
reagents,  for  study  on  the  lines  of  anatomy  and  embryology. 
There  is  also  a  small  library  of  the  most  important  works. 

South  Harpswell  is  two  hours  by  steamer  from  Portland.  It 
is  at  the  extremity  of  a  narrow  peninsula  ten  miles  in  length, 
and  has  a  cool  climate.  There  are  several  hotels  and  boarding 
houses,  where  board  and  rooms  may  be  had  at  five  dollars  a 
week  and  upward. 

The  Harpswell  Laboratory  will  be  open  free  during  the 
summer  of  19 11,  for  research  work  only,  under  the  direction 
of  Drs.  Kingsley  and  Neal. 

For  circulars  and  other  information  concerning  the  Harps- 
well Laboratory,  inquiries  should  be  directed  to  Professor  J.  S. 
Kingsley,  Tufts  College,  Mass.,  or  to  Professor  H.  V.  Neal, 
Galesburg,  111. 
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HONORARY  DEGREES  CONFERRED 
Doctors  of  Laws 

Eben  Sumner  Draper 

Morton  Prince 

Doctor  of  Science 

Horace  Field  Parshal 

Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology 

The  Reverend  John  Hunter 

Masters  of  Arts 

Frank  Shipley  Collins 

Bachelors  of  Arts 

Gladys  Marion  Adams  (summa  cum 

lande) 
Hubert  Evelyn  Bray 
Helen  Stanley  Burnham  [magna 

cum  laude} 
Harry  Arthur  Burt 
Estella  Elizabeth  Butterfield 
Signa  Eleanor  Byorkman  {summa 

cum  laude) 
George  Winthrop  Cahoon 
Elsie  May  Chandler 
Leon  Franklin  Cummings 
Annie  MorindaCurrie  [magna  cum 

laude) 

Edward  Everett  Fessenden 
Genevieve  Louise  Fosdick 
Robert  Smith  Fullerton 
John  Harrison  Gavin,  Jr. 


Arthur  M  chael 


Isaac  Dudlev  Fletchei 


Guy  Hamilton 

Levi  Thomas  Hopkins  {cum  laude) 
Marion  Marble  Jones 
Myrtle  Mevis  Killpartrick  (extra  or- 

dinem  as  of  the  class  of  1909) 
Robert  Mossman  Knight 
Helen  May  Leonard 
Raymond  Gilbert  Lincoln 
Louise  Augusta  Morrison  {magna 

cum  laude) 
Ralph  Wentworth  Penniman 
Charles  Goodwin  Prentiss 
Jennie  Mildred  Rextrow 
William  Andrew  Sargent 
Ada  Bond  Seabury  {cum  laude) 
Amy  Derby  Segitz 
Ada  Louise  Smith 
Grace  Carpenter  Waterman 
Bernice  Kvelyn  Glidden  {cum  laude)    Frhe  Marie  Wood 

Bachelors  of  Science  in  Chemistry 

Crosby  Fred  Baker  {cum  laude) 

George  I'rescott  Fuller  {magna  cum  laude) 

Bachelors  of  Science  in  General  Science 

Walter  Fairfield  Gray  George  Rice  Woods 
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Bachelor  of  Science,  Medical  Preparatory  Course 

Walter  Warren  Kingsbury  (extra  ordinem  as  of  the  class  of  1900) 


Bachelors  of  Science 

Lewis  William  Bartlett 
Oscar  Clemens  Bohlin 
Harold  Thomas  Burgess  (cum 
laude) 

Chester  Ingalls  Conn  (cum  laude} 
James  Earl  Douglas  {magna  cum 

laude) 
Samuel  James  Heap 
Henry  Clinton  Houston 
Leonard  Illman  Lamb  {cum  laude) 
John  Bruce  Mailey 
George  Edward  Merchant,  Jr. 
William  Harrison  Morrison,  Jr. 


in  Civil  Engineering 

Ephraim  Ericson  Sanders 
Ralph  Marquis  Simmons  (summa 

cum  laude) 
Walter  Smead  Stanford 
Leslie  Swartz 

Prentice  Williams  Towsley  {cum 
laude) 

Winthrop  Lodge  Wales  (cum 
laude  ) 

Henry  Cass  Whippen,  A.B.  {summa 

cum  laude) 
Frederic  Percy  Whitney 
Samuel  Zion 


Bachelors  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering 


John  Alden  Adams 

Richard  Congdon  Allen  {cum 

laude) 
Leo  Waldemar  Chase 
Leslie  Forrest  Curtis  {summa  cum 

laude) 

Charles  DunnCushing  {cum  laude) 

Gilbert  Everett  Ellis,  Jr. 
I  Roys  Arthur  Ellis 
[  Roy  William  Thompson  Francis 
I  Prentice  Manning  Hatch 
j George  Sanborn  Hulen 
I  Robert  Edes  Kimball  (summa  cum 
\  laude) 


Gilberto  Lasnier  (magna  cum  laude) 
John  Henry  Leavitt 
Paul  McClintock 

Walter  Rufus  McLeod  {cum  laude) 
William  Morrison,  Jr. 
John  Jeremiah  Murrill 
James  Alfred  Reynolds 
Sidney  Leroy  Savage 
Cleveland  Conner  Soper 
Chester  Warren  Taylor 
Irving  Hart  Tolles 
Elmar  Hursh  Whitney 


Bachelors  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

!  Arthur  Brock  Newhall  (cum  laude)  Ruel  Howard  Smith 

w  Frederick  Orren  Snow,  Jr.  (magna  cum  laude) 

Bachelors  of  Science  in  Chemical  Engineering 

7rank  Vincent  Gordon  Earle  Sessions  Wallace 


Bachelors  of  Divinity 

ieorge  Clyde  Boorn  George  Fisher  Morton,  B.S.,  M.S. 

^oger  Frederick  Etz,  A.B.  Dayton  George  Vogt,  A.B. 
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Doctors 

James  Bernard  Bigelow 
Raymond  Whitcomb  Bliss 
Louis  Raymond  Burnett 
Claudius  James  Byrne  (cum  laude) 
Edward    Spence    Cameron  {cum 

laude) 
Harry  Ainsworth  Clark 
James  Henry  Cook 
William  Wilder  Cook 
Walter  Midkiff  Crandall 
Dana  Frank  Cummings 
Alfred  Davidson 

Charles  Arthur  Derby  (extra  or- 
dinem  as  of  the  class  of  1909) 
Arthur  Dixon 

John  Edward  Dodd  {cum  laitde) 
Walter  James  Donovan 
Joseph  Leonard  Drummey 
Alphonse  Napoleon  Ducharme 
James  Ringer  Dunn  {cum  laude) 
George  William  Earle 
Maurice  Fishman 
Nachem  Friedman  (extra  ordinem 

as  of  the  class  of  1909) 
Wilfred  Goldwin  Funnell  {cum 

laude) 

Wilhelmina  Georgina  Marie  Von 

Gerber 
Charles  Israel  Granstein 
Dennis  William  Heffernan  {cum 

laude) 


of  Medicine 

Samuel  Henry  Kagan  {cum  laude 

Clarence  Bronson  Kenney  (cum 
laude) 

Robert  Brown  Kerr 

Serafin  Loredo  {cum  laude) 

Warren  Winfield  Marston 

Oscar  Martin 

Robert  Joseph  Muir 

Dennis  John  Murphy 

John  Patrick  Henry  Murphy 

Edward  Louis  Myers 

Harry  Olin 

Anna  O'Sullivan 

Mary  McDermott  Penny 

Louis  Jacob  Pobirs 

Cyril  Godfrey  Richards 

David  William  Rosen 

Carl  Axel  Schillander  (extra  ordi- 
nem as  of  the  class  of  1909) 

Eleanor  Mary  Slater  (cum  laude) 

Earl  Moulton  Smith 

Russell  Bradford  Sprague 

Albert  Warren  Stearns 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Thomas 

Joseph  Humphrey  Toomey  (cum 
laude) 

Joseph  Patrick  Tynan  (cum  laude) 
Albert  Edward  Webb 
Robert  Marshall  White 


Doctors  of  Dental  Medicine 


Louis  Albert  Hadgley 
Melville  Crawford  Bagnall 
Frederick  William  Becker 
Orville  Thayer  Bliss  {cum  laude) 
Ernest  Lin  wood  Brown 
Walter  Eugen  eBurr 
William  Joseph  Clegj; 
Fred  Rich  Crerie 
Frani  is  1  [enry  Dean 

George  Herbert  Dickinson 


Timothy  Joseph  Donovan  (cum 

laude) 
Russell  Ellis  Don- 
Clark  Otto   Doubleday  (cum 

laude ) 

James  Alexander  Dunlop 
Melville   Leroy   Eldridge  {cum 

laude) 
John  Royden  Gilbert 
( Jarolus  Roy  Given 
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Frederick  Edward  Grant  Alfred  Warren  Nash  (cum  laude) 

Louis  Alfred  Haffner  Rene  Lucien  Petzoldt 

Francis  Randolph  Henderson  Harold  Charles  Plaisted 

Philip  Augustine  Hennebery  (cum  Francis  White  Regan  (cum  laude) 

laude)  Max  Rosenthal  (cum  laude 

Frank  Hoy  Israel  Myer  Shallen  (cum  laude) 

Frederick  Green  Jellison  Ernest  Joseph  Smith 

William  Fownes  Keith  Vincent  Joseph  Staples 

Charles  Patrick  Kelly  Frederick  Weeks  Steadman  {cum 

John  James  Kneeland  laude) 

Henry  Keville  Lambert  Anastasia  Louise   Sullivan  (cum 

Edward  Mark  Lynch  laude) 

Edwin  John  Morse  (cum  laude)  John  Nathaniel  Thomson 

Jeffrey  James  Walsh 

Masters  of  Arts 

Harvey  Eastman  Averill,  A.B.  (History  and  Public  Law) 
Mary  Florentia  Bogue,  A.B.  (Ancient  Languages) 
Leroy  James  Cook,  A.B.  (Modern  Languages) 
Charles  Haskell  Danforth,  A.B.  (Biology) 

Master  of  Science 

Charles  Brooks  Clark,  B.S.  (Engineering) 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

George  Edward  Pearson,  A.B.,  A.M.  (History  and  Public  Law) 

Commencement  Parts 

Gladys  Marion  Adams,  Cand.  A.B. :  "The  Myth — Its  Interpretation  in 
the  Light  of  Modern  Knowledge" 

Leslie  Forrest  Curtis,  Cand.  B.S.  :  "  The  Value  of  Hydrostatic  Develop- 
ments " 

Hubert  Evelyn  Bray,  Cand.  A.B.:  "Ideas  in  George  Meredith's  Poems" 

Wilfred  Goldwin  Funnell,  Cand.  M.D. ;  "  Radium,  and  its  Uses  to  the 
Medical  Profession  " 

Clark  Otto  Doubleday,  Cand.  D.M.D.:  "The  Duty  of  the  Dental  Pro- 
fession to  the  Public  " 

Leroy  James  Cook,  A.B.,  Cand.  A.M.:  "  Medieval  French  Drama  and  the 
People  " 

Dayton  George  Vogt,  A.B.,  Cand.  B.D.:  "The  Church  of  To-Morrow  " 

Honors 

Gladys  Marion  Adams  (English) 

Signa  Eleanor  Byorkman  (History  and  Public  Law) 
(  Annie  Morinda  Currie  (Greek) 
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Leslie  Forrest  Curtis  (Electrical  Engineering) 

James  Earl  Douglas  (Structural  Engineering) 

George  Prescott  Fuller  (Chemistry) 

Robert  Edes  Kimball  (Electrical  Engineering) 

Gilberto  Lasnier  (Electrical  Engineering) 

Louise  Augusta  Morrison  (Greek) 

Ralph  Marquis  Simmons  (Structural  Engineering) 

Frederick  Orren  Snow,  Jr.  (Mechanical  Engineering) 

Henry  Cass  Whippen  (Structural  Engineering) 

Honorable  Mention 

Gladys  Marion  Adams  (Greek) 

Richard  Congdon  Allen  (Electrical  Engineering) 

Crosby  Fred  Baker  (Chemistry) 

Harold  Thomas  Burgess  (Civil  Engineering) 

Helen  Stanley  Burnham  (History  and  Public  Law,  and  Philosophy) 

Signa  Eleanor  Byorkman  (English  and  Philosophy) 

Chester  Ingalls  Conn  (Structural  Engineering) 

Leslie  Forrest  Curtis  (Civil  Engineering) 

Charles  Dunn  Gushing  (Electrical  Engineering) 

Bernice  Evelyn  Glidden  (English) 

Levi  Thomas  Hopkins  (Philosophy) 

Robert  Edes  Kimball  (Civil  Engineering) 

Leonard  Illman  Lamb  (Civil  Engineering) 

Walter  Rufus  McLeod  (Electrical  Engineering  ) 

Arthur  Brock  Newhall  (Mechanical  Engineering) 

Ada  Bond  Seabury  (English) 

Ralph  Marquis  Simmons  (Civil  Engineering) 

Prentice  Williams  Towsley  (Structural  Engineering) 

Winthrop  Lodge  Wales  (Structural  Engineering) 

Henry  Cass  Whippen  (Civil  Engineering) 

Awards  of  Prizes,  1909-1910 

Goddard  Prize  in  Mathematics 

Vannevar  Bush 

Goddard  Prize  in  Latin 

Charles  Goodwin  Prentiss 

Scholarship  of  the  Class  of  1882 

Everett  Wesley  Ireland 


Awards  of  Prizes 


Scholarship  of  the  Class  of  1898 

Joseph  Frederick  Thiele  Mann 

Greenwood  Prize  Scholarship  in  Oratory 

Forbes  William  Robertson 

Moses  True  Brown  Scholarship 

Joseph  Webster  Morton 

Alpha  Omicron  Pi  Scholarship 

Evelyn  Hearsey 

Wendell  Phillips  Prize  Scholarship 

Ernest  Siegfried  Swenson 

Rhetorical  Prizes 

First  Prize 
Ernest  Siegfried  Swenson 

Second  Prize 
Charles  Douglas  Kean 

Third  Prize 
Alva  Vivian  Woode 

Greenwood  Prize  in  Oratory  in  the  Divinity  School 

Roger  Frederick  Etz 


REGISTER  OF  STUDENTS 


Graduate  School 


Resident  Students 


Adams,  Gladys  Marion  Tufts  College 

A.  B.,  iqio    First  Year  English 

Baker,  Crosby  Fred  •       Pemaquid  Harbor,  Me, 

B.  S.,  iqio    First  Year  Chemistry 

Bohlin,  Oscar  Clemens  Tufts  College 

B.S.,  iqio    First  Year    Mechanical  Engineering 


Bray,  Hubert  Evelyn 
A.B.,  iqio    First  Year 


Grove  Hall 
Mathematics 


Francis,  Roy  William  Thompson  Everett 
B.S.,  iqio    First  Year  Mathematics 

Fuller,  George  Prescott  Medford 
B.S.,  iqio    First  Year  Chemistry 

Hopkins,  Levi  Thomas  Truro 

A.  B.,  iqio    First  Year    History  and  Public  Law 

Jones,  Carle  ton  Parker  Somerville 

B.  S.,  iooq    First  Year  Chemistry 

Non-Resident  Student 

LAMBERT,  Mary  Ingalls  Freiburg,  Germany 

A.B.,  i goo    Fo7irth  Year  English 


j 6  Emery  St. 

West,  17 
146  Curtis  St. 
Paige,  6 
5  Neils  on  Ave. 

Curtis,  6 
757  Willow  Ave. 


Department  of  Arts  and  Sciences 


[In  the  following  list  the  course  pursued  by  each  student  is  indicated  by  the  Italic  letters 
aediately  following  the  name.  The  signs  used  are  as  follows  :  courses  leading  to  the 
ree  of  A. B.,  ab  ;  to  the  degrees  of  B.S.,fo  —  in  Civil  Engineering,  ce ;  in  Structural  Engi- 
ring,  st  e ;  in  Electrical  Engineering,  ee ;  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  me;  in  Chemical 
jineering,  ch  e.  No  differentiation  is  made  in  the  studies  of  the  first  two  years. 
The  third  column  records  thehome  address,  which  is  in  Massachusetts  unless  stated  to 
:lsewhere.  The  fourth  column  gives  the  address  at  Tufts  College,  unless  the  street  is 
ited  in  Italics,  in  which  case  it  is  a  part  of  the  home  address.] 
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Class 

derson,  Frank  William 

ee 

Meriden,  Conn. 

West,  28 

:helder,  Charles  Albert 

ee 

Dorchester  Centre 

Paige,  12 

wn,  Minot  Joseph 

.  ab 

W.  Somerville 

Paige,  34 

wne,  Wolstan  Elliot 

ste 

Abington 

A  T  House 

ipman,  Fred  Ingalls 

ee 

Marblehead 

West,  20 

drick,  Frank  Meloon 

ee 

Tufts  College 

81  Quincy  St- 

iigrove,  John  William,  Jr. 

ab 

Medford 

Paige,  2  1 

|  tillard,  George  Ellis 

me 

Roxbury 

Paige,  8 

I  ey,  Carroll  Thomas 

ch 

Marlboro 

West,  3 

:rick,  Clarence  Hoffman 

ee 

Hudson,  0. 

Paige,  24 

,bear,  Benjamin  Leslie 

ee 

Tufts  College     1^4  Professors  Row 

3roy,  Arthur  Louis 

ee 

Cleveland,  0. 

Paige,  24 

^n,  Joseph  Brickley 

ce 

Dorchester 

A  T  House* 

-t*  tin,  Charles  Ernest 

ce 

Waterville,  Me. 

A  T  House 

5|  lonstone,  William  Mathias 

me 

Everett 

Paige,  1 1 

j;  upe,  Harold  Quimby 

bs 

Everett 

/yj  Hancock  St. 

II :,  Charles 

ab 

A  rlington 

A  T  House 

Hp,  Bernard  Elbert 

ce 

Medford 

148  High  St. 

Jj r,  Howard  Allison 

st  e 

W.  Somerville 

West,  2 

j|:nwood,  Talma  Temple 

ee 

East  Templeton 

389  Boston  Ave. 

»  ley,  Elmer  Augustus 

bs 

Marion 

S  T  A  House 

il ,  George  Laird 

ce 

Somerville 

A  T  House 

11  sen,  Edwin  Henry 

ee 

Brockton 

203  Prospect  St. 

Parley,  Raymond 

ce 

Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

Curtis,  8 

fl|  ?hton,  Mark  Howard 

ce 

Boston 

ATfi  House 

fcey,  Harold  Dudley 

st  e 

Danvers 

East,  1 

r<i  tid,  Everett  Wesley 

ee 

IV.  Somerville 

28  Afpleton  St. 

a;  >on,  Leroy  Greenwood 

bs 

Marlboro 

West,  6 

£<;  i,  Charles  Douglas 

ab 

Dorchester 

Paige,  3 

■  man,  Osgood  Stevens 

ce 

Cambridge 

26  Upland  Rd. 

I 
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Knight,  Robert  Mossman,  A.B.1910  ee 

Tufts  College  1 

14.  Professors  A'o 

Little,  William  Parker 

ee 

Wtllttnanttc  Con 

n      O  A  X  Hnn 

MacCurdy,  Elmo  Douglas 

Ac 
OS 

So  m  eTTjtl le 

/?/7i/   ^\infp  At 

MacKay,  James  Calvin 

ee 

IValtham 

West,  : 

MacPhie,  Elmer  Ira 

Ac 
O.s 

Winch  ester 

ATA  Hou 

Mann,  Joseph  Frederick  Thiele 

ee 

Boston 

A  T  Hou 

Marshall,  Lawrence  Kennedy 

ce 

W.  Medford 

West, 

McLane,  Allen  Friend 

st  e 

Roxbury 

9  A  X  Hou 

Mergendahl,  Charles  Henry 

st  e 

Tufts  College 

n  p}  1  pump 

lviiiiei,  riaioiQ  ue  ^arterette 

ee 

Wakefield 

A  T  £2  Hou 

Moffitt,  Harold  Eugene 

au 

Maiden 

Paipe 

Morton,  Joseph  Webster 

ao 

Sotn  erville 

Pearson  A 

Nason,  Walton  Hooker 

ce 

IV.  Billerica 

A  T  Hou 

Neagle,  Russell  Jewett 

ee 

Medford 

52  Brads  haw  ^ 

Nelson,  Harold  Arthur 

st  e 

Mentone,  Calif. 

94  Curtis  i 

Richert,  George  David 

~u 
ao 

W.  Medford 

West, 

Ritschy,  Donald  Percy 

ce 

Brooklyn,  IV.  Y. 

A  T  Hou 

SMllin,  Fred  Burgess 

ce 

W.  Somervt lie 

Paige, 

Stevens,  Harold  Francis 

ee 

Medford 

87  Marshall 

Sullivan,  Daniel  Maynard 

ce 

E.  Boston 

West; 

Thibodeau,  Earle  Thomas 

ab 

Norway,  Me. 

118  Salem  St.,  Medfc 

Thompson,  Leonard  Shute 

ao 

Maiden 

ATA  Hoi 

Towne,  Edward  Martin 

ee 

A  ndover 

West, 

VanDemark,  Ernest  Snyder 

st  t 

High  Falls,  N.  Y. 

West 

Vincent,  Max  Golden 

ee 

Girard,  Pa. 

Dean, 

w  nite,  Aiireu  rsaynes 

Ac 
OS 

Taunton 

Z  *  Hoi 

Whiting,  Lewis  Morton 

ee 

Accord 

West 

Whitney,  Carrol  Nathan 

ch  e 

W.  Somerz'ille 

West 

Williams,  Charles  Hermon 

st  e 

Salem 

CurtL' 

Willis,  Ralph  Loring 

bs 

Three  Rivers 

Dean, 

Winship,  Sylvan  us  Davis 

st  e 

Auburn,  Me. 

ATA  Hoi 

Wise,  Russell  Peril! 

ee 

West  Newtoji 

96  Packard  A 

Junior 

Class 

Amsden,  Clifford  Neal 

ce 

South  Boston 

A  T  S2  11 01 

Anderson,  Arthur  Julius 

st  e 

S.  Ma inh ester.  Com:.  ATI!.) 

Atwater,  Harry  Arthur 

ch  e 

Somerville 

/  Avon 

Bacon,  Charles  Aaron 

ee 

Bedford 

2  T  A  Ho 

Bailey,  Ernest  Wing 

st  e 

Medford 

7  Taylor 

Bicknell,  Harry  Irving 

ee 

Weymouth 

<  ornmons  C 

Blagbrough,  Vernon  Edmund 

ab-bd 

Orange 

Bogue,  Robert  Herman 

bs 

Tufts  College 

2Q  Cafen' 

Bragdon,  Ralph  1  last  y 

ab 

S.  Boston 

5  P,u  i fa 
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.ndt,  Arthur  Williams 

ste 

Ontario  Centre,  N.  Y.         East,  29 

gham,  Ferdinand 

ab 

S.  Framingham 

ATA  House 

iwn,  Stanley  Morton 

ste 

Chelsea 

A  T  0  House 

lerton,  Courtney 

ab 

Maiden 

q6  Cedar  St. 

*bee,  Edwin  Percy 

ee 

Met  hue  n 

West,  26 

*bee,  Ralph  Lawrence 

ee 

Methuen 

West,  26 

der,  Benjamin  Jarvis 

ee 

Somerville 

103  Bartlett  St. 

ble,  Frank  Currier 

ee 

Methiceu 

Paige,  7 

her,  Austin  Wellington 

ab 

Fitchburg 

9  A  X  House 

>st,  Walter  Sprague 

bs 

R  ox  bury 

ATfi  House 

Her,  Philip  Ely 

ce 

Thorndike 

Commons  Club 

bier,  Arthur  Franklyn 

bs 

Roxbury 

23  Bainbridge  St. 

:enough,  Maurice  Brown 

ste 

Gr  oi>  eland 

Commons  Club 

ley,  James  Joseph 

ce 

Lowell 

West,  1 1 

mill,  George  Keenan 

ch  e 

Stone  ham 

18  Park  St. 

rris,  Nathan  Conant 

ce 

Auburn,  Me. 

A  T  House 

rrick,  Ralph  Morris 

st  e 

Allston 

Dean,  7 

"Dper,  Allen  Gunnison 

ab-e 

Tufts  College 

124  Professors  Row 

dson,  Herbert  Harold 

ee 

B oxford 

West,  4 

1  ien,  Bertram  Dyer 

ab 

Cliftondale 

ATA  House 

1  (man,  Irving  Wilson 

me 

Cambridge 

r66  Chestnut  St. 

Lbs,  William  Moshier 

ce 

Swampscott 

West,  23 

;;  ion,  William  Vincent 
1  tont,  Richard  Roy 

ce 

Maiden 

130  Russell  St. 

ab 

W.  Somerville 

13  Conwell  Ave. 

.1  abee,  Ernest  Alonzo 

Die 

Marlboro 

Commons  Club 

t'Y*  John  Edgar 

ab 

Auburn,  Me. 

Dean,  8 

wfh,  John  Francis 

ab 

N.  Cambridge 

1  Cedar  Sq. 

ifli  Killop,  Daniel  Alexander 

Grand  River  Falls,  N.  S. 

7 

Cortes  St.,  Boston 

tffkin,  Clarence  Harvey 

ab 

Manchester 

ATO  House 

u\  sfield,  Lloyd  Lewis 

ce 

Szuampscott 

East,  28 

jrf)le,  Earl  Robert 

ch  e 

Attleboro 

S  T  A  House 

ins,  Joseph  da  Silveira 

ee 

Azores  Islands 

West,  19 

flj  isby,  William  Shipman 

ab 

W.  Somerville 

So  Curtis  St. 

ollester,  Parker 

ab 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Z  ^  House 

flj  enna,  William  Joseph 

bs 

Winthrop 

West,  20 

H'  :iros,  Roger  Maria  de  Carvalho  ee 

Azores  Islands 

West,  19 

VI  l  ill,  Frank  Wood 
■  ay,  Clifford  Robert 

ste 

W.  Somerville 

go  Curtis  St. 

ce 

Weihersfield,  Conn.           West,  22 

H  Roland  Humphrey 

ste 

Boston 

West,  29 

Pa^  n,  Francis  Howard 

ee 

Marion 

S  T  A  House 

Phi  m,  Harold  Romaine 

me 

Acton 

S  T  A  House 

Ph  is,  Edward  Parkhurst 

ch  e 

Greenwood 

Paige,  20 

■jjnell,  Alvin  William 

ee 

Roxbury 

West,  29 
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e 

Catitoii,  N.  Y.  Capen 
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Savage,  Percy  Godfrey 

Iks 

Medford 

75  Lapham  J 

Schwartz,  Samuel 

st  e 

E.  Billerica 

139  Morrison  Ave., 

W.  Somervil 

onaw,  Irving  rColand 

bs 

Palmer 

Li  1  n.  0  u 

Swenson,  Ernest  Siegfried 

ab 

Medford 

A  1  rlou 

Weber,  Harry  Oscar 

ste 

South  Wales,  N.  Y. 

2j  1  A  rlOU 

West,  John  Albert 

ch  e 

Medford 

East, 

Williams,  Clifford  Elliot 

ce 

IVillimantic,  Conn.  Commons  CI 

Sophomore  Class 

Adams,  John  Harold 

e 

Passaic,  N.J. 

East, 

Allen,  Herbert  Joseph 

bs 

Ayer 

West, 

Andrews,  Howard  Baker 

bs 

Providence,  R.  I.  19 

Powder  Hor 

Terrace 

W.  Somervi 

Atwater,  Ralph  Wight 

e 

Sonierville 

/  Avon  , 

Azevedo,  Renato  de  Almeida  e 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

90  Curtis 

Benson,  Harry  Oscar 

e 

Everett 

2Q  Oliver 

Blanchard,  Frank  Nelson 

ab 

Tufts  College 

2  Curtis  A 

Bush,  Vannevar 

e 

Chelsea 

West,  i 

Carter,  Louis  Hayward 

bs 

E.  Wey motet h 

A  T  Hou 

Colman,  Roger  Ammiel 

e 

So7nerville 

151  Central 

Coombs,  Harry 

e 

Tufts  College 

East,  1 

Davis,  Albert  William 

bs 

S.  Boston 

146  L 

Dennett,  George  Franklin 

e 

Cambridge 

Paige, 

Echeverria,  Carlos  Porfirio 

e 

Mexico  City,  Mex. 

1 10  Hunt  Ave.,  Bosi 

Ellms,  Carlton  Warren 

e 

S.  Sudbury 

A  T  Hoi 

Etheridge,  Harold  Lowell 

e 

Sonierville 

Z  *  Hoi 

Fairbank,  Parker  Wheeler 

e 

Sudbury 

2  T  A  Hoi 

Fairbanks,  Frank  Bates 

ab-e 

Passaic,  N.  J. 

East, 

Fisher,  George 

e 

Boston 

jo  Salem 

Flint,  Fred  Warren 

e 

W.  Somerville 

22  Dover 

Freeman,  Harris  Howard 

e 

Sonierville 

24  Bonner  A 

Gaskin,  William 

ab-bd 

Dixfield,  Me. 

Paige, 

Goodwin,  Joseph  Michael 

e 

St  one  ham 

j j  Pleasant 

Green,  Thomas  Henry 

e 

Winthrop 

West, 

Harrington,  Rufus  Frost 

bs 

Medford 

21  College  /. 

Hartshorn,  Carl  Larrabee 

W.  Somerville 

1  . 

Hazeltine,  Burt  Alden 

e 

W.  Somerville 

20  Day 

Henderson,  William  Davis 

e 

rTo7npkinsville,  N.  Y.  East, 

Henry,  David  Edward 

e 

Dorchester 

A  T  Ho 

Higgins,  Reuben,  Jr. 

e 

S.  Portland,  Me. 

West, 

Johnson,  Philip  Woodbury 

e 

Methuen 

West, 
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Kattelle,  Laurence  Watson 

e 

W.  Newton 

West,  15 

Keegen,  John  Louis 

ab 

Brookline 

West,  12 

Kendall,  Harrison  Shattuck 

e 

Waverley 

146  Mill  St. 

Lawlor,  James  Joseph 

e 

Chelsea 

108  Auburn  St. 

Lloyd,  George  Adolph 

e 

Somerville 

68  Albion  St. 

Lovering,  Stanley  Hutchinson 

e 

W.  Medford 

42  Harvard  Ave. 

Lowe,  Robert  Manning 

HO 

Rockport 

A-    1   ii  nOUsc 

iviaiisuciu.,  rvuucii  \^iidpni«a.ii 

O  iUCl  //I JJS  LULL 

East  ^8 

Marden  Leslie  Ona 

p 
V 

W.  Some  will e 
20 

Powder  House  Ter. 

McAuliffe,  John  Augustin 

e 

Dorchester 

East,  18 

McCarthy,  Joseph  Augustine 

ab 

N.  Andover 

West,  30 

Monge,  Louis  Ernest 

e 

Quito,  Ecuador 

Paige,  32 

Mountfort,  Sumner  Leighton 

e 

Portland,  Me. 

West,  3  1 

Nickerson,  Roy  Gilchrist 

bs 

Provincetcnvn 

Z  ^>  House 

Nolan,  Conrad 

e 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

120  Curtis  St. 

Olson,  Edward  Frederick 

e 

Medford 

79  Medford  St. 

i  Page,  Fred  Odell 

ab 

Plainfield,  Vt. 

49  Bromfield  Rd. 

s  Parker,  Levi  Wright 

e 

Somerville 

43  Dartmouth  St. 

-  Pecker,  Albert  David 

e 

Marble  head 

Paige,  1 

1  Phelps,  Harry  Louis 

e 

Marlboro 

Paige,  10 

-  Phillips,  Wendell  Codding 

e 

Dedham 

Dean,  1 1 

Prentiss,  John  Herbert 

e 

Belmont 

206  Prospect  St. 

Proctor,  Percy  Maynard 

bs 

N.  Cambridge 

Z  ^  House 

:  Risegari,  George 

c 

Somerville 

28  Claremon  St. 

Roberts,  Raymond  Moulton 

e 

Melrose  Hlds. 

124  Franklin  St. 

:  Rogers,  Clarence  Bloss 

e 

A  list  on 

West,  24 

1 

Rorty,  James  Hancock 

ab 

Middletown,  AF. 

Y.         Z  ^  House 

k  Russell,  Cyrus  Johns 

e 

W.  Somerville 

West,  13 

"  Sargent,  Ralph  Edward 

e 

Annisquam 

East,  9 

Schreiber,  Herman  Louis 

e 

Jamaica  Plain 

13  Bishop  St. 

)  Scott,  Keith 

bs 

Cambridge 

Paige,  28 

!  Searle,  Dana  Aubrey 

e 

Franklin 

West,  28 

'  Shute,  Philip  Cushing 

ab 

Salem 

Dean,  1 1 

Sokolovsky,  Jacob  Max 

e 

Boston 

Paige,  26 

Sterling,  Lewis  Edwin 

e 

Everett 

West,  14 

Strecker,  Harry  Louis 

e 

Roxbury 

84  Walnut  Ave. 

f  Strong,  William  Millgrove 

bs 

Everett 

Paiere, 

1  Stryker,  Henry  Bernard 

e 

Cambridge 

West,  14 

^Taylor,  Prentiss  Willard  , 

e 

Hinsdale,  N.  H. 

West,  25 

^Tosi,  Joseph  Andrew 

e 

Revere 

A  T  House 

|  Tower,  Henry  Edward 

e 

Hudson 

West,  13 

i  Whippen,  Leonard  Swan 

e 

Kingston,  N.  H 

2  T  A  House 
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Freshman  Class 

Abbott,  Porter  Sheldon  e    Somerville  83  Cross  St. 

A  hern,  Frank  Leo  e  Somerville  26  Robinson  Si. 

d'Albergaria,  Jose  Soares  e  Azores  Islands    16  Dearborn  Road 

Alexander,  Charles  Winthrop  e  Roxburv  Curtis,  1 1 

Avery,  Walter  Roger  e  Roslindale  Curtis,  7 

Ayer,  Perley  Fay  e  Portland,  Me.  West,  31 

Babcock.  Lester  Fowler  e  Lynn  East,  14 

Bathrick,  Orrin  Freeborn  e  Tufts  College  13  Emery  St. 

Bayer,  Abraham  Henry  e  Boston  38  Seneca  St. 

Bennett,  William  Joseph  e     W.  Med  ford  63  Lincoln  St. 

Billingham,  Arthur  bs  Ja?naica  Plain  13  Goldsmith  St. 

Campbell,  Donald  Kenneth  ab  Tyngsboro  Curtis.  3 

Carter,  Herbert  Melville  bs  Norwood  East,  15 

Chandler,  Joel  Lorenzo  ab  Albany,  N.  V.  21  Hillsdale  Rd. 

Chandler,  Warren  Rufus  bs  Medford  6  Ashland  St. 

Charnock,  Percy  Clyde  e  Tufts  College  30  Quincy  St. 

Cosgrove,  Frederick  Sylvester       bs  Medford  87  Otis  St. 

Costanza,  George  ab    Boston  jog  North  St. 

Crispin,  Russell  Milton  e  W.  Somerville  j>/  Chandler  St. 

Davison,  Russell  Lee  ab  No.  Billerica  Curtis,  9 

Dearborn,  Fred  Earle  e  Canterbury,  N.H.      9  Bellevue  St. 

Dickinson,  Roy  Willis  ab     Wiscasset,  Me.  Paige,  13 

Dillingham,  Paul  ab  Bridgeport,  Conn.  West,  32 

Dohanian,  Senekerim  Mardiros       bs  Somerville  232  Summer  St. 

Dole,  John  Walter  ab  Enfield,  N.  H.  East,  16 

Donovan,  Joseph  William  e  Dorchester  12  Bellflower  St- 

Eastman,  Fred  Cecil  e  Swampscott  West,  10 

Elliott,  George  Porter  e  Newburyport  6  Dalton  St. 

Feeley,  Edward  bs  Brookline  West,  12 

Felker,  John  Clarence  Rea  ab 

Ferraz,  Raul  de  Oliveira  e 

Field,  Herbert  Vaughan  bs  IV.  Somerville  0  A  X  House 

Files,  James  H olden  ab  Portland,  Me.  East,  24 

Fillmore,  Millard  Asa  e  Stoiv  East,  34 

Flvnn,  Evans  Whitelaw  e  Dorchester  ri  Page  St. 

Ford,  Frederick  William,  Jr.  e  Medford  East,  4 

Foss,  Clarence  Wardwell  e  W.  Lynn  Curtis,  12 

French,  Joseph  Allen  e  Waltham  East,  23 

Gaffey,  Edward  Andrew  ab  Medford  iq  Curtis  St. 

Garabedian,  Carl  Arsh;ik  e  Dorchester  Centre  East,  25 

Gardella  John  Louis  e  Brookline  /13  Washington  St. 


Burlington,  Iowa 

1  Arnold  Circle,  Cambridge 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  S.  A. 

90  Curtis  St. 
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Gardner,  Herbert  Whiting  e 

Geer,  Everett  Austin  e 
Gendron,  Courtenay  Holbrook  ab 

Gillespie,  Norman  Wilkinson  ab 

Ginn,  Robert  Leicester  bs 

Godfrey,  Archiebald  Joseph  bs 

Goldman,  Abraham  Hyman  e 

Gould,  Charles  Thomas  e 

Greenbaum,  Arthur  bs 

Grupe,  Howard  Edwin  e 

Gurvin,  John  Edward  e 

Hall,  Walton  Shepard  ab 

Harlow,  Leslie  Kimball  e 

Harvey,  Will  Calvin  ab-bd 

Hayward,  Alfred  Webster  e 

Hebb,  Edwin  Elijah  e 

Hicks,  George  Everett  bs 

Hill,  Ralph  Weston  e 

Hodges,  Theodore  Warren  bs 

Houston,  Clarence  Preston  e 

Hughes,  Charles  Thomas  bs 

Hughes,  John  Parnell  ab 

.Hunnewell,  William  e 

.Huntington,  Paul  Osborne  e 

Turley,  William  Joseph  e 

^rlussey,  William  Horner  e 

i-lngalls,  Herbert  Elliott  e 

tsola,  Vico  Cacciatori  bs 

-  ackson,  Henry  Olin  e 

!  ones,  Walter  Leverett  e 

j  oslin,  Richard  Carlton  ab 

I 

'Cearns,  William  Henry  e 

i  -elley,  Walter  Leonard  e 

Kerigan,  Joseph  Edward  e 

|  lett,  Timothy  Justin  e 

kindred,  James  Ernest  bs 

Kingman,  Stanley  Russell  e 

^opchovsky,  Simon  bs 

y  ewis,  William  Albert  bs 

\  oomis,  Glenn  Moore  e 

[facPherson,  Edmund  Stow  e 


Somerville 

/J5  Lowell  St. 

Three  Rivers 

West,  3 

Winchester 

22  Calumet  Rd. 

Dorchester 

683  Columbia  Rd. 

West  Harwich 

8  Willow 

Ave.,  W.  Somerville 

Swampscott 

48  Farragut  Rd. 

Boston 

2Q  Lowell  St. 

Cambridge 

jj  Ttifts  St. 

Beachmont 

7?  Crescent  Ave. 

New  Canaan, 

Conn.           Dean,  4 

Somerville 

-   6  Wilson  Ave. 

Maiden 

23  Park  St. 

Somerville 

ry  Crocker  St. 

Newfane,  Vt. 

Paige,  27 

W.  Somerville 

jr  Windom  St. 

Roslindale 

East,  34 

Winchester 

East,  22 

Pea  body 

East,  25 

Lynn 

Dean,  12 

Met huei  i 

Curtis,  9 

Somerville 

East,  17 

Winthrop 

Dean,  8 

Somerville 

23  Milton  St. 

Aye? 

West  23 

Belmont 

20  Cross  St. 

Danvers 

East,  1 

Lynn 

West,  4 

Waban 

9  A  X  House 

South  bridge 

West,  1 

Somerville 

East,  7 

Keene,  N.H. 

720  Broadway,  W.  Somerville 

Waverlev 

88  Beech  St. 

Arlington 

30  Cleveland  St. 

Springfield 

East,  11 

Fair  Haveji,  Vt.                   East,  5 

So.  Boston 

613  E.  7th  St. 

W.  So?nerville 

East,  6 

Roxbury 

T21  Howland  St. 

Boston 

31  Allen  St. 

Goff's  Falls,  N.  H.             East,  14 

Maynard 

East  21 

I 
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Marshall,  P.. award  Lester 

e 

Lynn 

East,  3 1 

Martin,  Abner  Waldo 

e 

Salem 

West,  25 

Mastrangelo,  Michael  Joseph 

e 

Boston 

3  North  S(/. 

Maulsby,  Francis  Ayer 

ab 

W.  Somerville 

80  Curtis  St. 

McDonald,  John  Cabot 

bs 

Central  Aguirre 

38^  Baldwin  St.,  Cambridge 

Mendes,  Hugh  Martin 

bs 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  B.  W.  I. 

West,  18 

Merrill,  Norman  Jesse 

e 

Somerville 

26  Brastmv  Ave. 

Metcalf,  Herbert  Edmond 

bs 

Taunton 

106  Roge 

rs  Ave.,  Somerville 

Miller,  Everett  .Burton 

€ 

Meriden,  Com/. 

Curtis,  10 

Monighan,  Joseph  Albert 

e 

Dorchester 

14  Maryland  St. 

Nelligan,  Henry  Philip 

bs 

Cambridge 

41 j  Washingto?i  St. 

O'Meara,  Francis 

c 

Brighton 

72  Mapleton  St. 

U  JNeill,  Carroll  Charles 

e 

A  llstoti 

iiq  Franklin  St. 

Palumbo,  Emilio  Leonard 

e 

Boston 

iq  Cooper  St. 

Perkins,  Kaler  Alfred 

e 

E.  Saugus 

28  Wendell  St. 

Peterson,  Leon  William 

e 

Everett 

Carter  St. 

Porter,  Frederick  Wadsworth 

bs 

Springfield 

Dean,  10 

Porter,  Leslie  Ross 

e 

Pea  body 

Dean,  7 

Power,  Harold  James 

e 

Everett 

18  Clinton  St. 

Powers,  Clarence  Schlayer 

e 

Meriden,  Conn. 

Curtis,  10 

Prentiss,  Joseph  Adams 

e 

Belmofit 

206  Prospect  St. 

Prescott,  Clarence  Dean 

do 

Haverhill 

East,  21 

rroua,  Cnailes  Walter 

e 

Everett 

East,  2 

Ramsay,  Harold  Southwood 

e 

Woodfords,  Me. 

West,  31 

Rice,  Perley  Augustus 

e 

W.  Somerville 

East,  6 

Rice,  Virgil  Allen 

e 

Cambridge 

fj<p  Lakeview  Ave. 

Ricker,  George  Alvan 

PS 

South  Poland,  Me.            Dean,  12 

Rindge,  Wellington 

bs 

Cambridge 

G  A  X  House 

Robbins,  Roger  Sherman 

OS 

E.  Pepperell 

Curtis,  8 

Robnett,  Edwin  Howard 

e 

Tyler,  Texas 

ATA  House  1 

Rockett,  Francis  Haynes 

e 

Hingham 

East,  6 

Rounds,  Harold  James 

e 

Beachmont 

Rutter,  Josiah  Baldwin 

e 

Walt  ham 

East,  23 

Sanborn,  Ray  Conway 

e 

Dorchester 

Curtis,  5 

Sanerib,  Jacob 

e 

R  ox  bury 

East,  12 

Savage,  Harold  Richardson 

bs 

Medford 

15  Lapham  St. 

Scott,  Clinton  Lee 

ab-bd 

Newport,  Vt. 

Paige,  1 5 

Scott,  Larkin  Burl 

e 

Abilene,  Texas 

West,  5 

Shea,  Thomas  Arthur 

e 

Stone  ham 

34  Pine  St. 

Shiels,  Joseph  Daniel 

e 

Boston 

23  Hememuay  St. 

R n ftT+Al  1    lAMnn  T  f  < » n  r  v 

bs 

Salem 

East,  13 1 
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Silverman,  Max 

e 

Dorchester 

26  Lawrence  Park 

Smith,  Parker  Bradstreet 

bs 

Auburn,  Me. 

Dean,  10 

Smith,  Robert  Ashley 

ab 

Hardwick,  Vt. 

Dean,  14 

Smith,  Stanley  Howard 

e 

Dedham 

East,  27 

Smith,  Walter  Delos 

ab 

Pea  body 

6  Park  St. 

^imifn     AA/ llli^TYi  Pomp 
Olllllll,    VV  Ulld.Ul   IT  cllllC 

ab 

Beverly 

West,  16 

Stewart,  Arthur  David 

e 

Hopkinton 

389  Boston  Ave. 

Strahlmann  Louis 

bs 

San  Die^o,  Cal. 

16  Westland  Ave.,  Boston 

Street,  John  Bryden 

e 

Medford 

East,  4 

Sturtevant,  Leon  J. 

bs 

Lexington 

j  Hancock  Ave. 

Sullivan,  Harry  Matthew 

bs 

Ayer 

West,  30 

Sullivan,  Louis  Edmund 

e 

Maynard 

1  j  Maple  St. 

Tattan,  John  David 

e 

Somerville 

4^8  Somerville  Ave. 

Tegan,  Michael  Joseph,  Jr. 

e 

Charlestowti 

23  Green  St. 

Terhune,  Howard  Haven 

e 

Dorchester 

East,  32 

Thacher,  Lester  Enoch 

bs 

Dorchester 

Dean,  14 

Torrey,  William  Henshaw 

e 

Spencer 

18  Pleasant  St. 

Towsley,  Frank  Hathaway 

ab 

Washington,  Vt.                 East,  16 

Tukey,  Norman  Stanford 

ab 

Somerville 

East,  17 

Turner,  Nelson  Webster 

bs 

Ayer 

7  East  Main  St. 

Weaver,  Frederic  Nixon 

e 

Dorchester 

East,  18 

Whippen,  Joseph  Gordon 

e 

E.  Lynn 

2  T  A  House 

Whitcomb,  Herbert  Hartwell 

e 

Littleton 

White,  Merritt  Oberlin 

e 

Clintonville,  Ohio       ATA  House 

Whittemore,  Francis  Dyer 

e 

Everett 

2q  Locust  St. 

Williams,  Harold  Jenkin 

bs 

Quincy 

j 4  Common  St. 

Wilton,  Carl  Andrew 

bs 

W.  Somerville 

jo  Farragut  Ave. 

Woode,  Alva  Vivian 

ab 

Kingston,  Jamaica             Paige,  11 

41  g  Hanover  St. 


Dean, 


6  Park  St. 


Special  Students 

Acone,  Theobald  Alfonso  Boston 

I.    Medical  Preparatory. 
Smith,  Wayne  Carrington  Meriden,  Conn. 

I.  English 
Smith,  Walter  Delos  Peabody 

I.  Language 

Supplementary  List 

[Students  present  during  1909-10,  but  not  appearing  in  the  catalogue] 
Barry,  John  Joseph  sp    Lawrence  7  Chase  St. 

Loftus,  Elizabeth  Marie  sp    Dorchester  Start  1 

Mann,  Anna  Robeson  ab  Norfolk 

Newhall,  Arthur  Brock  me     W.  Somerville 

10  Powder  House  Terrace 
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R  ay  g  a  da,  Pedro  E.  sp    Payti,  Peru 

93  St.  Botolph  St.,  Boston 
Rogers,  Clarence  Bloss  bp    Allston     1245  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Snushall,  Wilson  sp  Arlington 

Steele,  Frederic  Lincoln,  Jr.  ab    Cincinnati,  O.  West,  21 


Theological  School 

THREE- YEAR  COURSE 

Second  Year 

Wilmot,  Frederick  Algernon,  A.B.  (Harv.)  '09 

Boston  Paige,  17 

FOUR-YEAR  COURSE 

First  Year 

Robertson,  Forbes  William  Arlington  Paige,  28 

SIX-YEAR  COURSE 
Fourth  Year 

Blagbrough,  Vernon  Edmund  Orange  Paige,  18 

Second  Year 

Gaskin,  William  Dixfield,  Me.  Paige,  25 

First  Year 

Harvey,  Will  Calvin  Afewfane,  Vt.  Paige,  27 

Scott,  Clinton  Lee  Newport,  Vt.  Paige,  15 

Special  Students 

Hale,  Arthur  Thomas  Latvrence  Paige,  19 

Mann,  Horatio  Gardner  Rockland  Paige,  36 

Porter,  John  Edwards  Tufts  College  Paige,  30 

Rose,  William  Wallace  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Paige,  29 


Bromfield-Pearson  School 

Carlson,  Carl  Oscar  Quiucy  40  Saville  Ave. 

Magee,  Joseph  Vincent  So.  Boston  J26  Third  St. 

Mendelsohn,  Louis  Edward  Roxbitry  85  Brunswick  St. 

Merry,  Ralph  Elwyn  W.  Somerville  41  Dover  St. 

Nason,  Dura  Wadsworth  Everett  66  Woodville  St. 

Rogers,  Newell  Willard  Boston  West,  24 

Stafford,  Roland  Grover  Attleboro  East,  22 


Jackson  College 


Senior 

Class 

Baker,  Gladys  Louise 

ab 

Pi  'ovincetown 

Metcalf,  1 

Bickford,  Katharine  Neal 

ab 

Danvers 

Start,  6 

Duffey,  Audrey  Lovejoy 

ab 

Medford 

Metcalf,  15 

Granger,  Laura  Lucina 

bs 

Winsted,  Conn. 

Start,  7 

Hearsey,  Evelyn 

ab 

Gleaso7idale 

Metcalf,  8 

Knight,  Sue  Levina 

ab 

Westmoreland,  Ar. 

H.     Metcalf,  A 

Mulry,  Mary  Stanton 

ab 

Met  hue  n 

Metcalf,  B 

Sawyer,  Mildred  Beatrice 

ab 

Maiden 

22  Baker  St. 

Shorley,  Marion  Christine 

ab 

Winthrop 

19  Bellevue  Ave. 

Sturtevant,  Edith  Marian 

bs 

Lexington 

Start,  7 

Wilbur,  Gladys  Maude 

ab 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Metcalf,  4 

Junior 

Class 

Bradford,  Edith  Harriet 

ab 

Somerville 

2J2  Summer  St. 

Brooks,  Marion  Louise 

ab 

W.  Medford 

4.7  A  uburu  St. 

Day,  Ruth  Lewis 

ab 

E.  Boston 

133  Princeton  St. 

Entwistle,  Dorothy  Russell 

ab 

Everett 

5"  5"  Harvard  St. 

Fuller,  Lena  Frances 

ab 

Everett 

63  Cottage  St. 

Henry,  Marjorie  Leslie 

ab 

T/l  Ti7  // 7 '/*//  PI  /I  it/ 
J  (.L/rlUlCLl  JT Hi 1  U 

/Urx  Kj/lt/tlllltC  kJC. 

Jones,  Elaine 

ab 

Tufts  College 

15  Bellevue  St. 

Lamprey,  Pauline  Adriana 

ab 

Medford 

//  Fulton  St. 

Moyer,  Ruth 

ab 

Hartford,  Cot  in. 

Metcalf,  2 

Patterson,  Marjorie  Bonner 

ab 

Franklin 

Metcalf,  14 

Shepard,  Bertha  Maria 

ab 

Everett 

Metcalf,  15 

Spear,  Alice  losephine 

ab 

Hyde  Park 

Start,  3 

Steinberg,  Antonia  Adeline 

ab 

Webster 

Metcalf,  B 

Vande  Bogert,  Edith  Marguerite  ab 

B ears vi lie,  N.  Y. 

14  Winthrop  St.,  Winchester 

White,  Hazel 

ab 

Somerville 

Metcalf,  4 

Wilde,  Zilpah 

ab 

W.  Somerville 

12  Raymond  Ave. 

Woodbury,  Edna  Currier 

ab 

Somerville 

q  Hozve  St. 

Sophomore  Class 

■k. 

Berthold,  Louise  Anna 

ab 

Saugus 

392  Main  St. 

Chapin,  Octavia 

ab 

Medford 

102  Summer  St. 

Colby,  Marion  Adeline 

ab 

Hillsboro,  N.  H 

Metcalf,  13 

Dodd,  Mary  Helen 

bs 

Lexington 

14  Sherman  St. 

Field,  Abby  Howard  Rugg 

ab 

Providence,  P.  I. 

Metcalf,  7 
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Foster,  Marion  Fenwick 

ab 

W.  Somerville 

11  Whitfield  Rd. 

Gardner,  Pauline 

ab 

Sale??/ 

Richardson,  6 

Gray,  Inez  Marion 

ab 

Portsmouth,  N.  IF.         Metcalf,  13 

Green,  Marion  Adelaide 

ab 

Everett 

?5  Dean  St. 

Greenberg,  Rose 

ab 

W.  Sotnerville 

18  Rogers  Ave. 

Huntington,  Frances  Willard 

ab 

Lynn 

64  Tudor  St. 

Lenhart,  Edith  Rose 

ab 

Bedford 

Richardson,  4 

Love  joy,  Esther  Lizzie 

ab 

W.  Somerville 

62  Rogers  Ave. 

Martin,  Helen  Julia 

bs 

Plainfield,  Vt. 

Metcalf,  7 

O^yler,  Isabella  Gertrude 

ab 

Somerville 

jo  Browning  Rd. 

Penniman,  Ruth  Evelyn 

ab 

Peabody 

Start,  4 

Phillips,  Etta  Marion 

bs 

Lowell 

Start,  4 

Ritchie,  Effie  May 

ab 

W.  Somerville 

Metcalf,  3 

Scammon,  Helen  Rachel 

ab 

Stratham,  N.  H.            Metcalf,  12 

Smith,  Lilian  Cora 

ab 

Kensington,  N.  H.         Metcalf,  12 

Freshman  Class 

Anderson,  Mildred  Elvera 

ab 

S.  Manchester, 

Conn.      Metcalf,  6 

Ashworth,  Margaret 

bs 

Waldoboro,  Me. 

Metcalf,  11 

Buck,  Margaret 

ab 

Lexington 

20  Forest  St. 

Butler,  Helen  Louise 

bs 

W.  Medford 

17  Lrving  St. 

Cameron,  Isabella 

ab 

Arli?igton 

30  Mt.  Vernon  St. 

Cobb,  Gladys  Lydia 

ab 

Mansfield 

Start,  5 

Cochrane,  Edith  Elizabeth 

ab 

Bath,  Me. 

Metcalf,  11 

Dailey,  Mary  Elizabeth 

bs 

Lexington 

Stale  Road 

Davey,  Katherine  Teresa 

ab 

Lawre?ice 

Start,  1 

Davis,  Beatrice  Labaree 

ab 

Webster 

Metcalf,  9 

Dooling,  Rita  Irene 

ab 

Somerville 

82  Benton  Rd. 

Dyer,  Gertrude  Weston 

ab 

Provincetown 

Metcalf,  10 

Eveleth,  Emily 

ab 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y.      Richardson,  4 

Failis,  Ethel  Hazel 

bs 

W.  Sotnerville 

Metcalf,  14 

(jerry,  Gladys  Eleanor 

ab 

Sudbury  Ce?ttre 

Metcalf,  6 

Golden,  Annie 

bs 

Somerville 

0  Crown  St. 

Ilearsey,  Helen  Elizabeth 

ab 

Gleasondale 

Metcalf,  10 

Hooper,  Anne  Leslie 

ab 

Tufts  College 

124  Professors  Row 

1 1  ulen,  Emma 

bs 

Cliftondale 

Richardson,  10 

Jackson,  Helen  Camille 

ab 

Medford 

86  Otis  St. 

Kagan,  Frances 

ab 

Roxbury 

jo  Stanwood  St. 

+,ongley,  Pearle  Kmogene 

ab 

Winchester 

77  Walnut  St. 

Macy,  Ella  Hazel 

ab 

Somerville 

j  Miner  St. 

Roberts,  Marjorie 

ab 

Reeding 

Richardson,  1 1 

Sanborn,  Edith  May 

ab 

Amesbury 

Start,  3 

Scamman,  Kleanor  Margaret 

ab 

Lexington 

Metcalf,  12 

Schofield,  Jeannette  Irene 

ab 

Boston 

Richardson,  ; 

Students 
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Shepard,  Aurilla  Myrtle  ab  Mansfield  Start,  5 

Shepard,  Ruth  ab     Wakefield  Metcalf,  16 

Waterman,  Charlotte  Jane  ab    Tufts  College  Metcalf,  C 

Wedge,  Ruth  Paris  ab  Lowell  Richardson,  3 

Wells,  Edna  Frances  ab  Roslindale  Richardson,  9 

Whiting,  Minola  Marion  bs  Lexington  ij  Waltham  St. 

Wiley,  Alma  Gertrude  ab  Somerville  446  Broadway 


Special  Students 

Loftus,  Elizabeth  Marie  Dorchester  163  Sydney  St. 

II.  English 

Scott,  Marjory  Cambridge   Burton  Halls,  Dana  St. 

I.    Science  and  Language 


\ 

\ 


Medical  School 


[P.  O.  Address,  416  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.] 


Fourth  Year 

Ahlstrom,  Hjalmar  Boston 

Barone,  Joseph  Boston 

Behrman,  Roland  Augustus  Waltham 

Belin,  Harry  Boston 

Bicknell,  Ralph  William  Ca?iton,  Me. 

Blanchard,  Paul  Drake  Oldtown,  Me. 

Blount,  Samuel  Gilbert  Providence,  R.  J. 

Boyd,  Francis  Peter  Brockton 

Boyd,  James  Francis   Brockton 

Brown,  Chester  Perkins  Ca??ibridge 

Buck,  Clifton  Leon  Wilton,  Me. 

Cantarow,  Daniel,  Ph.G.  (Russia  Coll.  Ph.)    .  Hartford,  Conn. 

Cassels,  Louis  Raymond  Attleboro  Falls 

Caswell,  Walter  Wells  Boston 

Chandler,  Charles  Henderson  Boston 

Clarke,  Thomas  Greene  Fall  River 

Coates,  Edward  Augustus  Jr.,  Winthrop 

Cohen,  Nathaniel  Maurice  Roxbury 

Comerford,  Ethel  Frances   Athol 

Cooney,  Margaret  Blanche  West  Newbury 

Coppinger,  Sarah  Elizabeth  Needham  Height* 

Cosgrove,  Joseph  Justin  Hopkinton 

Croke,  Louis  Ward  Dorchester 

Currier,  Cyrus  Richardson  Cambridge 

Dwyer,  John  Edward,  Jr  Cambridge 

Edelstein,  Samuel  Roxbury 

Fennelly,  Daniel  John  Fall  River 

Garipay,  Ellsworth  Peter   Holyoke 

Golden,  Joseph  Francis  Roxbury 

Gwinnell,  Alfred  Weston  Boston^ 

Hagopian,  Levon  George   Bosto>i 

Flartnett,  John  Henry  Worcester 

Henderson,  Frank  Francis  Roxbury 

Hennessey,  Thomas  Francis  Weymouth 

Ireson,  Franklin  Reynolds  Marble  head 

Johnson,  Alfred  Elhile,  Jr  Dedham 


Students 
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*S  JklcDichestey  (Jo lift 

Kaplovitch,  Henry  

Lawrence 

Kelley  Edward  Joseph   

Brookville 

T  nocior     WF o  1  n r\    T a  m  c 

•     V V  UU ft  J  (/6/vCt  j    iv  •    J.  • 

Jffolyoke 

IVTarQul^v    Tn<Npnh  Arthur 

Bos  to  )i 

Mackenzie  Roland  Chester 

Wulthct  )ti 

TVTarr    T^Qirirl  T^inl^iv 

Westerly  R  I  ■ 

Marr  Robert  McClellan  

Westerly,  R.  I 

Martin  Edward.  .   

Boston 

McMahon  Francis  Joseph 

Brookli  lie 

\Tillpr   ^ATilliam  TTpnrv    A  B  fT.inrnln^ 

1VJ.111C1,     VV  lllldlll    lltlll  V)    ittl^i     1  Ulll^uill  1      .  . 

Charleston  St  C 

Moriarty  John  Joseph 

Dauvers 

O'Brien  Frederick  William 

Roxbnry 

Onlton    T  pmprt   Pharm  T")    (Mass   Coll  Ph 

ar  ^  Port  Flvin  IV  R 

Owen,  Albert  Simpson 

South  Fravn ns^ham 

Pavlo  Samuel  George 

Bos  to?  i 

Pearl  Samuel  Maurice 

Bo  ftOU 

Ppfpv    A1nV*rm<;p  Tr^QP'nH 

Quennell,  Willard  Leslie 

Boston 

Oninhv    PrvViprt  ^it^nlpv 

A/"    'sa-ndmirli    /V  /V 

Robertson,  Jessie  Wilhelmine  

A  Tliugtoti 

Rnpl    T nspnli  Arlinlrir 

,  Scott  Norman  McLean 

]\$.el?*o$e  ILi^h let nds 

Seavey,  Hollis  Lester 

Cu  t?i  brid ^e 

1  Steward,  Carleton  White,  A.B.  (Colby) 

Rockport)  Ale, 

1  Sullivan    Ch^r1p<s  TncpnVi 

^Tibbetts,  Guy  Daniel 

!  W^ldie  George  Mcl  eod 

'  Waterhouse,  Roscoe  Morgan 

|  White,  Henry  Alverado 

!  Willoughby,  Earle  Carlisle  

.   .  JV.  Haverhill,  N.  H. 

\  Wyman,  Edwin  Theodore  

AToung,  Annie  Roberts  

;  Third  Year 

!  Albert,  Lionel  Louis  Maiden 

)  ^-yers,  Charles  Elton   Taunton 

i  Barney,  Willis  Oliver  Maiden 

j  Benway,  Charles  Alfred  Somerville 

I 
I 
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Brown,  Ralph  Neally   Meredith,  N.  H. 

Brunelle,  Arthur  Lord  New  Bedford 

Colwill,  Albert  William  Magnolia 

Pharm.D.  (Mass.  Coll.  Ph.) 
Corvese,  Anthony,  Ph.G.  (R.  I.  Coll.  Ph.)    .   .  Providence,  R.  I. 

Couch,  Mary  Catherine   Somerville 

Coursey,  Frank  Rudolph  Boston 

Courtney,  Thomas  Joseph  '  .   .  Worcester 

Cummings,  Frank  Anthony   Providence,  R:  I. 

Curran,  John  Francis   Wheelwright 

Cutler,  Myron  Fred  W.  Somerville 

Downie,  Charles  DeVaudry  W.  Somerville 

Dunbar,  Edgar  Joseph  Pawhicket,  R.  I. 

Duncan,  Stanley  Forbes  Wollaston 

Espejo,  Gonzalo   Merida,  Yucatan,  Mexico 

Finkel,  Samuel  Paul  Boston 

Finkelstein,  Nathan  Boston 

Forrest,  Erie  D  Boston 

Fountaine,  Ernest  Hanson,  D.M.D.  (1908)  .   .  Haverhill 

Gechgass,  Gershon   Chelsea 

Gervais,  Harriet  Marion  Westboro 

Giles,  William  Benard  W.  Somerville 

Glunts,  David   .'  .   .  Roxbwy 

Greenblatt,  Hattie  Providence,  R.  I. 

Howard,  Irma  Ruth  Boston 

Jordan,  Harmon  Paul  Buffum  Lincoln,  R.  I. 

Judd,  Ernest  Hart  W.  Hartford,  Conn. 

Keely,  Mary  Agnes  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Kelley,  Lawrence  Kendall  Haverhill 

Kiley,  Daniel  Joseph,  Jr  Everett 

Locke,  Harry  Leslie  Franklin  Hudson 

MacNaughton,  Cordelia  Isabella  Boston 

Madden,  John  Joseph,  Jr  Waltharn 

Marcus,  Jacob  Boston 

Marr,  Edward  Loring  Maiden 

McGann,  Pierce  Powers  Somerville 

McWeeny,  Bernadette  Marie  Arlington 

Middleton,  Willis  Pearl   Quincy 

Monaghan,  Mary  Frances   Waltharn 

Mysel,  Philip  Haverhill 

Spinney,  Frederic  Ira  Boston 

Sproat,  William  Delano  Boston 

Stamp,  Floyd  R  Alliance,  Ohio 

Stone,  Henry  Edward  S.  Boston 
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Sweet,  John  Henry  Throop,  Jr  Hartford,  Conn. 

Tully,  George  William  Souihbridge 

Turetzky,  William  Leo   Dorchester 

Wellington,  Anna  Colburn  Boston 

Wilson,  John  Thomas  Salem 

Second  Year 

Ahern,  John  Francis  Dorchester 

Allard,  Carlton  Eugene   Allerton,  Iowa 

Allen,  Arnold  Noble  Roslindale 

Allen,  Harold  Musgrave  Boston 

Allison,  Carl  Edwin  Wakefield 

Armitage,  Henry  George  Haverhill 

Balcom,  Paul  Parker  Aylesford,  N.  S. 

Barrow,  Allen  Rogers  Milford 

Bass,  Harris  Plymouth 

Bishop,  William  Atkins  Somerville 

Brady,  Cecil  Norbert  Boston 

Brosius,  Otto  Tiemann  Belleville,  III. 

I  Brown,  Alfred  Whittemore  Quincy 

|  Brown,  Roy  Farrington  Provincetown 

i  kowne,  William  Edward  Brockton 

i  >runick,  Patrick  Vincent  S.  Boston 

J  Jurack,  Abraham  Roxbury 

fiurke,  John  Henry  Rockland 

|  ;urrell,  Harry  Cutter  Medford 

||  abeceiras,  Henry  Joseph  Somerville 

.  aldicott,  Francis  Stephen  Milford 

I  hamberlin,  Harold  Augustus  N.  Abington 

:  hronquest,  Alfred  Peter  Boston 

\  lapp,  Roger  Irving  (D.M.D.)  Dorchester 

Clarke,  Mary  Ella  Ward  Hill 

I I  larke,  Willis  Earl  Portland,  Me. 

1 1  leary,  Robert  Emmett  Holyoke 

\  Dmstock,  Fred  Walter  New  Haven,  Conn. 

I !  Dnley,  Brainard  Francis  Ipswich 

\  \  mnor,  Harold  James  Woodstock,  N.  B. 

i  i^rthell,  Mary  Hill  Eastport,  Me. 

)stello,  James  Francis   .  .  Wollaston 

I  \  >vey,  Clyde  Benjamin  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

i  Uwles,  Dwight  Beverly 

^    lllen,  Charles  Andrew  Hyde  Park 

i  \  irrin,  Francis  Walter  Peabody 

!|itler,  Raymond  William  Worcester 
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Davis,~Charles  Frank,  Jr  Littleton,  N  H. 

Deacy,  John  Joseph   Lawrence 

DeWolf,  Charles  Wentworth  Somerville 

Dolahar,  John  Edward   Boston 

Eames,  Helen  Tibbetts,  A.B.  (Mt.  Holyoke)    .  S.  Framingham 

Felch,  George  Alfred  Ayer 

Fitzpatrick,  George  Edward   N.  Bellingham 

Flynn,  John  Henry  Salem 

Flynn,  Thomas  Stephen  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Friedman,  Benjamin  Boston 

Friedman,  Eli  Boston 

Gale,  Eugene  Manson  Amesbury 

Garrett,  William  Leo,  Ph.C.  (R.  I.  Coll.  Ph.)  .  Providence,  R.  I. 

Garry,  John  Joseph  Methuen 

Gilman,  Samuel  Thomas  Peabody 

Gilmore,  Louis  Daniel  Exeter,  A7.  H. 

Godvin,  Bernard  Aloysius  Jamaica  Plain 

Goetschius,  Percy  Berry  New  York,  N.  Y 

Gooding,  John  Harold  Boston 

Grogan,  Margaret  Victorine  W.  Swanzey,  N.  H 

Gunter,  Fred  Clarke  Somerville 

Guthrie,  Andrew  Doherty  Roxbury 

Gwynne,  Samuel  Carlton  Melrose  Highlands 

Hassman,  David  Morris  Reading,  Penn. 

Pharm.D.  (Phila.  Coll.  Ph. ) 

Healey,  Bernard  Charles  Boston 

Hynes,  Fred  Henry  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Jakmauh,  Paul  John  .5".  Boston 

Jensen,  William  Christian  Worcester 

Kelleher,  Simon  Bartholomew  Cambridge 

Kemp,  Lysander  Schaffer   N.  Cambridge 

Kenney,  John  Francis  New  Bedford 

Kennington,  Henry  Carter  Boston 

Kenworthy,  Marion  Edwena  Middlelow>i,  Conn. 

Kewer,  Leo  Thomas    ...  Wavei'ley 

King,  Drue  Boston 

Kinsella,  Michael  Allen  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Largay,  Arthur  Owen   Bangor,  Me. 

Leary,  Alfred  James  Gilbertville 

Lemay,  Alfred  Mederic   Marlboro 

Ixmnon,  John  Marcus  II  Jamaica  Plain 

Levek,  Joseph  Lawrence 

Lyle,  Eveline  Burton,  A.M.  (Mt.  Holyoke)    .   .  Gloucester 
MacKen/ie,  James  Alexander  Louisville,  N.  S, 
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Macomber,  Clarence  Alden  Pittsfield,  Me. 

Margolis,  Barney  Joseph  New  Bedford 

Marsh,  Harold  Edward  Quincy 

Martin,  William  Richard  Spencer 

McCoart,  Richard  Felix,  Jr  Rumford,  R.  I. 

McFee,  Raymond  Frank  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

McGill,  Chester  Francis  Marlboro 

McPherson,  Sidney  Horace   Roxbury 

Merrill,  Everett  Albert  Bridgton,  Me. 

Metcalf,  Richard  Winthrop 

Miniter,  Francis  Gabriel  Medford 

Moncrieff,  William  Armitage  New  Bedfora 

Moore,  Mary  Teresa  Veronica  Roxbury 

Murphy,  Daniel  Francis  Waltham 

O'Brien.  Edward  Joseph,  Jr  E.  Boston 

O'Malley,  Charles  Francis  Clinton 

Pavlides,  Socrates  Yakovos  Boston 

Phaneuf,  Louis  Eusebe  Ware 

Pharm.D.  (Mass.  Coll.  Ph.) 

I   Pigott,  Arthur  Winthrop 

\  Powers,  James  Joseph  Manchester,  N.  H. 

\  Record,  Harold  Roland  E.  Braintree 

Reed,  Beatrice  Alma  S.  Boston 

I  Regan,  James  Joseph  S.  Boston 

\  Roderick,  Charles  Elvin  Taunton 

I  Rodriguez,  Enrique  Barranguilla,Colombia,S.A. 

ij  Sabine,  Harold  John  Brockton 

i  Schon,  Edward  Boston 

\  Sewall,  Edgar  Floyd   Greenland,  N.  H. 

\  Sheridan,  Philip  Edward  Anthony,  A.B.,  1908  .  S.  Boston 

l  Silva,  Savero  Pacheco  New  Bedford 

$  Simmons,  Ralph  Hayward  Brockton 

!  Simonds,  Frederick  Artemas  Wakefield 

'  Sullivan,  Daniel  Aloysius  Lawrence 

\  Sullivan,  Frank  Cornelius  Lawrence 

I  Swig,  Israel  Taunton 

I  Thoennes,  Matthew  Nicholas  Dorchester 

l^Tobey,  Henry  Pratt  Great  Barrington 

;  Trachtenberg,  Julius  Caesar  Boston 


Varrell,  William  Walton  York  Harbor,  Me. 

Ventrone,  Anthony  Caesar   Providence,  R.  I. 

Ph.C.  (R.  I.  Coll.  Ph.) 

Wainshel,  Perez  William  Lynn 

Weatherbee,  George  Bradford  Lee,  Me. 
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Weber,  Willis  Fletcher  S.  Wales,  N.  Y. 

Wheet,  Harry  Ray  Somerville 

Wilson,  Charles  Henry  Chelsea 

Wood,  Harvey  Niehol  Plymouth 

Woodside,  John  Nelson  Cambridge 

Wright,  Arthur  Clarendon  W.  Somerville 

Young,  Wallace  Edward  Taunton 

First  Year 

Acone,  Raphael  Boston 

Andrews,  Benjamin  Franklin  Worcester 

Atwood,  Blanche  Louise  Whitman 

Bagnall,  Elmer  Stanley  Koslindale 

Barry,  John  Joseph  Laivrence 

Barry,  Thomas  Matthew  Lynn 

Basch,  William  Eustis  Russell  Boston 

Baxter,  Clarence  Pennell  Boston 

Bennett,  Ernest  Floyd  Ansonia,  Conn. 

Berlin,  Maurice  George  Dorchester 

Berman,  Myer  Boston 

Blood,  Guy  Frank  Camden,  Me. 

Bresnihan,  Frank  Nesdel  Cambridge 

Caines,  Richard  John  Ridgway  Boston 

Carpenter,  Robert  John  Winchester 

Chapin,  William  Andrew  Robertson  West  Springfield 

Christopher,  Paul  Francis  Springfield 

Clow,  Henry  Leon  East  Wolfeboro,  Ar.  H. 

Coen,  Michael  Boston 

Cosby,  Edwin  Gordon  Derby  Line,  Vt. 

Covell,  Percival  Wentworth  Brockton 

Cox,  Oscar  Francis,  Jr  Dorchester 

Crowley,  Jeremiah  Joseph  N.  Abington 

Curry,  William  Joseph  Charlestoivn 

Daly,  John  Lowell 

Davis,  Henry  Levi  East  Lynn 

Dickson,  Ellsworth  Joseph  Murray  W.  Somerville 

Douglas,  Samuel  Monroe  Manchester,  A".  // 

Driscoll,  Robert  Ellsworth  Cambridge 

DuVally,  James  Francis  Boston 

Elkin,  Samuel  Nathaniel  Boston 

Krlenbach,  James  Hill  Dorchester 

Finkelstein,  Isadore  Albert  L.ynn 

Freeman,  Benjamin  Lawrence  Brockton 
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Gallant,  Alfred  Edward,  A.B.  (St.  Ann  s) 

.   .  Waltham 

Harrington,  Francis  Joseph   

.  Fall  River 

ixr         :  it  ~  T\/r~ 

T7"„„.*                 "IIT'II*  T~>  „  1 

,  Newton  Upper  Fulls 

T  '  •  1  1  T  /  1    1  •  _     T  y  •  

r / 7" .    i    r*».     .  .   'if. 

.  Dorches 

i    \  T      ^  f  1         . .      /  '  1  1  T  ...   

.  Melbourne,  N.  S. 

,  J^j-/  Roxbury 

\  T  ~  , .  1^ .     T  T  T '  1 1 :  t  r  

,  Waltham 

.  Cambridge 

( Madden,  John  James  

.  Charleston' n 

I  Mann,  David  Edwin  

.  Cooperstown,  JV.  Y. 

t  McCabe,  John  Edward  

North  Attleboro 

.  /fa//  River 

;  Mcintosh,  Jennie  Grace  

.  Winchendon 

^McKenna,  John  Aloysius   

UlcKiernan,  Robert  Lewis  

Boston 

.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

!  McLaughlin,  Arthur  Otis  

McLean,  Ernest  Alexander  
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McNeil,  William  E.  Boston 

Meyers,  Hyman  Bernhard  Chelsea 

Millett,  Frank  Alburtus  Swampscott 

Milliken,  Walter  Lowell  Woodsfords,  Me. 

Mott,  George  Ernest   Maiden 

Nichols,  Guy  Edward  Wilmington 

O'Brien,  John  Charles  Greenfield 

O'Brien,  Thomas  Joseph   .   .  Westboro 

O'Reilly,  Francis  Augustine  Lawrence 

Osborn,  Stanley  Hart  Peabody 

Paglia,  Jeremiah  James  Boston 

Partington,  Cyrus  Brown  Fall  River 

Potter,  Edgar  Sayles  •  Chepachet,  R.  I. 

Pratt,  Emily  Adelaide  Roxbury 

Pugsley,  Charles  Bernard  Jamaica  Plain 

Quirk,  Richard  Charles  Bristol,  R.  I. 

Rabinovitz,  Bernard  Maiden 

Rapoport,  Boris  David   Boston 

Raymond,  Albert  Orville  Brockton 

Robins,  Samuel  Boston 

Robinson,  Blanche  Rebecca  Lazvrence 

Robinson,  Horace  Eddy  Bradford 

Rogers,  John  Andrews   Nashua,  N  H. 

Rothschild,  Harry   New  Bedford 

Ryan,  Frederick  Louis  Brockton 

Ryder,  Walter  Irenaeus  S.  Boston 

Scanlon,  Joseph  Michael  Lawrence 

Segall,  Samuel  Kelman     .   Somerville 

Sharood,  Howard  Cushman  Brockton 

Shields,  Luke  Edward  Boston 

Silverman,  Louis  Screbriany  Boston 

Smith,  Earl  Perry  Providence,  R.  L. 

Smith,  Edwin  Eugene  Waltham 

Smith,  George  Albert  Norwood 

Smith,  William  Francis  Maiden 

Spellman,  Martin  Henry  Whitman 

Starr,  Lucy  Margaret  Boston 

Sullivan,  I^lizabeth  Ann  Winchendon 

Sullivan,  John  Francis  Fall  River 

Sullivan,  Robert  Thomas   South  Boston 

Tefft,  Peter  Boston 

Thornton,  Fred  Francis  Brighton 

Villers,  Ernest  Albert  de  Oxford 
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Wadden,  Joseph  Mathew  Cambridge 

Walsh,  Patrick  Henry  Fall  River 

Whitney,  Leroy  Danforth  Roxbury 

Ph.G.  (R.  I.  Coll.  Ph.) 
Woodward,  LeRoy  Albert  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Ph.G.  (R.  I.  Coll.  Ph.) 


Special  Students 


Fraim,  Irving  William  Waltham 

Harney,  Robert  Edwin   Dorchester 

Knowles,  Edward  Augustine  Boston 

'  Mulvanity,  John  Joseph  Nashua,  AT.  H. 

Post-Graduate 

Hache,  Henry  Clement   Somerville 

LeBlanc,  William,  M.D  Somerville 


Dental  School 

[P.  O.  Address,  416  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.] 


Third  Year 

P  Barton,  Peter  W.  Somerville 

\f  Brown,  Guy  Edward  W.  Somerville 

I  Brown,  John  Bernard  Bayside,  P.  E.  I. 

I  Brown,  Maurice  Vivian,  A.B.  (Bates)     ....  Norway,  Me. 

\  Bryant,  Myron  Eldridge  Machias,  Me. 

'  -urtis,  Harold  Francis   Quincy 

^Denning,  William  Vincent  S.  Boston 

\  Derbyshire,  Raymond  Ashton  Lawrence 

gammon,  Fred  Battles  Brockton 

\ lately,  Edward  John  Marlboro 

Gibbons,  John  Joseph  New  Bedford 

iraumann,  Ernest  Gustave  •  .   .   .  Jamaica  Plain 

I 
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Griffin,  Samuel  Frederic  Portsmouth,  AT.  LL. 

Haines,  J.  Herman  Lynn 

Hartigan,  Thomas  Joseph  Providence,  R.  I. 

Herlihy,  David  Joseph   Fitchburg 

Hurley,  William  Patrick  S.  Boston 

Jackson,  Gordon  Francis  Dorchester 

Jenkins,  Clarence  Edmund  E.  Sullivan,  N.  H. 

Jones,  Louis  Franklin  Somerville 

Kaston,  Louis  Boston 

Keith,  James  Harold  Bridgewater 

Kelley,  John  Joseph  Worcester 

Kenswil,  Rene  Utrecht,  Holland 

Knight,  Joseph  King,  Jr.,  A.B.  (Dartmouth)  .  Hyde  Park 

Leonard,  John  Henry  Brockton 

Lockhart,  Arthur  Alexander  Summerside,  P.  E.  I. 

Logue,  Owen  Joseph  Woburn 

MacSween,  Frederick  William  Summerside,  P.  E.  I. 

McKenna,  James  Joseph  New  Bedford 

McNamara,  William  Francis  Clinton 

Nader,  George  Mahalla,  Egypt 

Noonan,  George  Francis  Roxbury 

O'Connor,  Edward  Michael  Winchester 

Pinsky,  David  Medway 

Roberts,  Jacob  Frederick  Medford 

Rockett,  Cecilia  Marie  Dorchester 

Ryan,  James  Edward  Oakdale 

Ryder,  Harry  Clifford  Boston 

Stack,  Thomas  Paul  Hyde  Park 

Tannebring,  William  Charles  Three  Rivers 

Second  Year 

Allen,  Frederick  Carroll  DedJiam 

Allen,  Henry  Roy  Lynn 

Anthony,  William  Wilton  Wakefield 

A  skin,  John  Leo  Dorchester 

Austin,  LeRoy  Sharman  Swampscott 

Bagley,  Patrick  Joseph   Lowell 

Bohaker,  Karl  Aubrey  Somerville 

Bonney,  Albion  Paris  Quincy 

Branagan,  George  Henry  Natick 

Briggs,  Carl  Skillings  S.  L\iris,  Me. 

Bruce,  Frank  Bradshaw  Shelbnrnc,  M  S. 

Burgess,  Ralph  Arthur   Woburn 

Burtten,  Bernhardt  Bertwell  Revere 
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Cadorette,  Louis  Henry  Turners  Falls 

Carlson,  Torsten  Axel  Dorchester 

Carter,  Walter  James  Pembroke,  Me. 

Cassidy,  James  Owen  Dover,  N  H. 

Chessman,  John  Wesley  Abington 

Christman,  George  Cambridge 

Clark,  John  Locke  Valley  Falls,  R.  I. 

Cleaves,  Chester  Evander  Montpelier,  Vt. 

Corry,  Robert  Joseph  Woburn 

Cosgrove,  Michael  Edward   Worcester 

,Costello,  Peter  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Crowley,  Daniel  Joseph  Charlestown 

Dailey,  James  William  Cambridge 

Danforth,  George  Arthur  Manchester,  AT.  H. 

Dixon,  Mildred  Gordon  Marjory  Worcester 

Donovan,  William  Dacey  Wakefield 

Dunne,  Michael  Joseph  Rockland 

Dupuis,  Hector  Mederic  Worcester 

Ekdahl,  Adolph  Gustavus  Nashua,  N  H. 

I  Ekdahl,  Harold  Gustavus  Nashua,  N  H. 

|  Fair,  George  Francis  Natick 

Fitzgerald,  Richard  Joseph  Montpelier,  Vt. 

?itzpatrick,  John  Johnson  Dorchester 

7leming,  Lewis  James  Fairville,  N.  B. 

"leming,  Timothy  Michael  Lawrence 

?oley,  George  Arthur  Winchester 

poster,  Robert  Chesley  Dorchester 

xolden,  John  Francis  ATatick 

xrady,  Anthony  Bonaventure  Clinton 

rrant,  Percy  James  Lynn 

rreenbaum,  Randolph  Damon  Revere 

rreene,  Harry  Augustus  Cambridge 

rriffin,  William  Henry,  Jr  S.  Boston 

lamilton,  Samuel  Worcester  Fuller    ....  Nezvport,  Vt. 

lammond,  Harry  Smith  Burlington,  Vt. 

larvey,  Walter  Francis  Everett 

laskell,  Clarence  Murray  Newton  Highlands 

ftayes,  Arthur  Warren  Lynn 

[obart,  Paul  Crawford  Somersworth,  N.  H. 

intzen,  Joseph  William  Lowell 

^earney,  John  Joseph,  Ph.B.  (Holy  Cross)    .  Worcester 

inley,  Edward  Albert,  Jr  Chftondale 

adieu,  Peter  Eugene  Newport,  N.  H. 
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Larhn,  Clarence  Byron   Portland,  Me. 

Landers,  Michael  Augustine  Lawrence 

Larkin,  Richard  Booth  Haverhill 

Leary,  Timothy  Francis  Springfield 

Leftovith,  Henry  Hyman  Boston 

Lockwood,  Arthur  Dodge  Merrimac 

Luce,  Carlton  Lee   N.  New  Portland,  Me. 

March,  Richard  Conrad  Bridgton,  Me. 

McMahon,  Henry  John  Woburn 

Melincoff,  Abram  Edward  Lawretice 

Merrill,  Ernest  Samuel  Wollaston 

Messer,  William  Reuben  Elbridgc,  N.  Y. 

Minns,  Frank  Raymond  N.  Brookfield 

Monahan,  George  Augustus  Houlton,  Me. 

Moody,  William  Ladd  Harwich 

Morin,  Joseph  Emile  Lawrence 

Moulton,  Carroll  Parsons  Ossipee,  N.  H. 

Mulcahy,  Richard  James,  A.B.  (Villanova)  .  .  N.  Cohasset 

Mulrey,  Beatrice  Eulalia  Cambridge 

Nalchajian,  John  •  Chelsea 

Nies,  Martin  Edward,  Jr   Swampscott 

Norton,  George  Thomas  Brandon,  Vt. 

O'Brien,  Eugene  William   Lawrence 

O'Connor,  William  James  Spencer 

Ogden,  James  Sherman   ....  Northampton 

Olin,  Louis  Roxbury 

Peavey,  Harry  Clothey  Bangor,  Me. 

Perkins,  Fred  Lester  Franklin,  N.  H. 

Plaisted,  Lester  Hunkin  Concord,  N.  H. 

Plummer,  Gordon  Leslie  Cambridge 

Power,  Thomas  Edward  Westfield 

Quakers,  Martin  Wilfred  Ashuelot,  N.  H. 

Randall,  Howard  Bowen  Wrentha?n 

Reilly,  Harvard  James  Hartford,  Conn. 

Ryan,  Edmund  Clement  Pawtncket,  R.  I. 

Sanborn,  John  Stevens  Woburn 

Savage,  Peter  Joseph  Whitinsville 

Sedgwick,  Willard  Eaton   IV.  Springfield 

Shedd,  Harold  Woodbury  Taunton 

Spear,  Tyler  Whitmore  Rockland,  Me. 

Spencer,  Charles  Shackford  Hrookline 

Springall,  George  Allen  Maiden 

Staincliffe,  John  Joseph  Fall  River 


Students 


Stearns,  Hyman   Boston 

Stevens,  Dean  Clayton   ...  Franconia,  N.  H. 

Taylor,  William  Dimon  Norridgewock,  Me. 

Tierney,  James  Francis   Dorchester 

Tirk,  Nathan  Herbert  Boston 

Tray  nor,  William  Bernard  Biddeford,  Me. 

Wass,  Alfred  Seldon  ,  Prospect  Harbor,  Me. 

Webster,  Karl  Smith  Orleans,  Vt. 

Wiggins,  Leo  Chester  Holb->-ook 

First  Year 

Alden,  Harold  Wales  Randolph 

Bacheider,  Eugene  Earle  Gardiner,  Me. 

Barrett,  Clifton  Addison   ...  Boston 

Beazley,  Ernest  Valentine  Providence,  R.  I. 

Bernstein,  Barnett  Lowell 

Bickell,  Arthur  Guy  Andover 

Blanchard,  John  Marion  Cornelius  Charlottetown ,  P.  E. 

Boynton,  Guy  Leslie   Waltham 

Brown,  Louis  West  Lynn 

Brown,  Manson  Daniel  Detroit,  Me. 

Brown,  Mark  Mendell  Roxbury 

Bugler,  Andrew  Philip  Quincy 

Burke.  Robert  Thomas  Rutland 

Butler,  Lawrence  Theodore   Quincy 

Caldwell,  Frederick  James  Roxbury 

Canarie,  Martin  Charles  Haverhill 

Carpenter,  Victor  Howard  Boston 

Casey,  Thomas  Frank  Somerville 

Catell,  Alfred  LeRoy  Bangor,  Me. 

Cheney,  Joseph  Edward   Leominster 

Clement,  Dwight  Richardson  Saco,  Me. 

'  Cogan,  Alfred  Valentine  South  Boston 

j  Cohen,  Benjamin  David  Haverhill 

j  Courtney,  Charles  Stephen  .  .  Manchaug 

j  Cunningham,  James  Edward,  Jr  Worcester 

I  Curtis,  George  William  Everett 

f  Davies,  James  William   Salt  Springs,  AT.  S. 

j  Davis,  Raymond  Merrill  Lynn 

>  Dickens,  Willard  Lee  Camden,  Me. 

Doyle,  Joseph  James  Fall  River 

Eagan,  John  Patrick  West  Newton 

Fanning,  Michael  Francis   Gilbertville 

Feeley,  John  Henry  Franklin 
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Finkelstein,  Joseph  Roxbury 

Fitzgerald,  Edward  James  Bath,  Me. 

Fitzgerald,  John  Cogan  Bath,  Me. 

Fogg,  Albion  Rowell  Littleton,  N.  H. 

Foley,  Harry  Joseph   South  Boston 

Fowler,  Milburn  Matthew  Skowhegan,  Me. 

Fox,  Harold  Joseph  Waltham 

Fregeau,  Aime  Napoleon  Fall  River 

Gabeler,  Charles  Pierce  Lawrence 

Gale,  Charles  Romandel  Dorchester 

Garvey,  Martin  James  Waltham 

Gaw,  Albert  James  Cambridge 

Gerrish,  George  Henry  Spencer 

Gibbons,  William  Francis  Clinton 

Gile,  Holland  Keene,  N.  H. 

Goldberg,  Samuel  Dorchester 

Gould,  Clifton  Spurling  Dorchester 

Gould,  George  Worcester 

Grady,  Clarence  Leander  Clinton 

Greany,  Timothy  Joseph  Fall  River 

Griffin,  James  Robert  Waltham 

Hart,  Harold  Francis  Dorchester 

Hartnett,  Patrick  Sarsfield  Boston 

Haskell,  Edmund  Gallop   Beverly 

Hildreth,  Leon  William  Arlington 

Himmer,  Richard  Frank  Lawrence 

Holden,  William  Henry  \  .  Maiden 

Howe,  Rufus  Joseph  Spencer 

Huntoon,  Raymond  Philip  Natick 

Johnson,  Guy  Lloyd   Littleton,  N.  H. 

Kelliher,  Robert  James  Springfield 

Kelley,  Joseph  Anthony  Boston 

Kilbride,  Patrick  Lawrence  Maiden 

King,  John  Leo  Newton  Highlands 

Kramer,  George  Boston 

Ladrigan,  Daniel  Vincent  Roslitidale 

Lamb,  Harold  Robbins  Greenfield 

Lan,  Maurice  Worcester 

Lane,  John  Andrew  Cambridge 

Lazarus,  Max  Richard  Roxbury 

Levenson,  Meyer  Dorchester 

Lewis,  Roland  Henry  E.  Providence,  R.  I. 

Lichtenstein,  William  Isidore   Roxbury 
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Looney,  Michael  Francis  Lawrence 

Long,  Daniel  Simon  Boston 

Luck,  Emily  Mary   Cambridge 

MacLeod,  Harry  Bradford  Barre,  Vt. 

Marshall,  Lloyd  Francis  Newtonville 

Mason,  Edward  Alexander  S.  Boston 

McCoart,  Charles  Carroll  Rumford,  R.  I. 

McDonald,  Thomas  Anthony   South  Boston 

Metters,  Ralph  Henry  Aiileboro  Falls 

Moise,  Joseph  Max  Holyoke 

Morgner,  August  Herman  Clinton 

jMorris,  Frederick  Edward  Lowell 

Mullen,  Joseph  Francis  Fall  River 

Murray,  Cornelius  Joseph  Beverly 

Nash,  Harold  Edward  Westboro 

O'Brien,  William  Ahern  Greenfield 

O'Connor,  Harry  Newman  Revere 

O'Donnell,  Roger  Joseph  S.  Boston 

Oliver,  Stanley  Penney  ■  .  Wakefield 

Ozon,  Wallace  Walter  Boston 

Parker,  Ralph  Joseph  W.  Swanzey,  N.  H. 

Pierce,  Michael  Charles  Boston 

Porter,  Harry  William  #.  .   .   .  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Quilty,  Arthur  James  Springfield 

\  ^uinlan,  Francis  Mark  Dorchester 

I  Redden,  Joseph  Eugene  Springfield 

!(R.egnier,  Joseph  Augustin  Lenox 

\  3ice,  Mark  John  Somerville 

,  N-iley,  William  Aloysius  Latvrence 

;  ?haw,  Arthur  John  Victoria,  N.  B. 

1 5houb,  Clara  Frances  Boston 

(liilver,  John  Leo  Lynn 

\  iirnm,  Frederick  Emil  Waverley 

I  iimpkins,  Luther  Frances  Boston 

\  'lein,  Owen  Patrick  Wheelwright 

!  >now,  Albert  Henry  Bucksport,  Me. 

I  pratt,  Robert  Alexander  Littleton,  N.  H. 

f  talker,  Harry  LeBaron  Brockton 

]  t.  Andre,  Arthur  Oliver   Boston 

\  tolworthy,  Ralph  Providence,  R.  I. 

L  ullivan,  Joseph  Francis  Dorchester 

wain,  Benjamin  Morton  Allston 

racy,  Norman  Hutchinson  Jewett  City,  Conn. 
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Veale,  Thomas  Herbert  Quincy 

Wagner,  John  Leonard  Maynard 

Walker,  Forrest  Stanley  .  Saco,  Me. 

Walsh,  Henry  Patrick  Whitinsville 

Webb,  Edmund  Martin  Attleboro 

Weston,  Howard  Nelson  Skowhegan,  Me. 

Whitham,  Edward  Henry  New  Bedford 

Willey,  Leon  Bartlett  •  Middletown,  Conn. 

Williams,  Floyd  Elbert  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Willis,  Frank  Adelbert  South  Boston 

Wilson,  John  Chester  Beverly 

Windsor,  Richard  Driver  Providence,  R.  I. 

Woods,  Joseph  Richard  Newburyport 

Yates,  Thomas  Henry  Taunton 

Special  Students 

Billings,  Charles  Harper  Canton 

Bruce,  Bamett  Brookline 

Burke,  Eugene  Edward  Brockton 

Burnham,  John  Fletcher  Gloucester 

Butterfield,  Ross  Hunt  N.  Troy,  Vt. 

Derby,  Frank  Amos  Keene,  N.  H. 

Devlin,  James  Edward   Brighton 

Dyon,  Oscar  Omer  Boston 

Faulkner,  Ralph  Lindsay  N.  Grafton 

Flood,  Charles  Augustine  Lynn 

Hamilton,  Arthur  Stuart  Needham 

Henderson,  Robert  King  Cordaville 

Kline,  Louis  Frederick  Lawrence 

Martel,  Chester  Henry   Lowell 

McDonnell,  Michael  Joseph   Holyoke 

McGourty,  Garrett  Thomas  Maiden 

McVey,  Francis  Frederick  S.  Boston 

Norton,  Richard  Henry,  Jr  Somerville 

Palmer,  Raymond  Chester  Maynard 

I 'rice,  Harris  Way  land  7olland,  Conn. 

Shay,  Norbert  Branley  S.  Braintree 

Small,  Wilbert  Merrill  Mi  I  bridge,  Me. 
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Trustees   28 

CORPS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Emeritus   4 

President  and  Professors   55 

Associate  Professor    1 

Assistant  Professors   19 

Lecturers    .   3 

Instructors   99- 

Demonstrators   3 

Assistant  Demonstrators   10 

Assistants   42 

Laboratory  Assistants   22 

Total  engaged  in  work  of  instruction   —    2  58 

Other  Officers,  not  previously  counted   26 

STUDENTS 

Graduate  School   8 

School  of  Liberal  Arts: 

Senior   17 

Junior   20 

Sophomore   18 

I Freshman   60 

Special   3 — 118 
Engineering  School: 

Senior    45 

J  '  Junior  .   40 

Sophomore   55 

I  Freshman  •   91 — 231 

iMrane  Theological  School   10 

|i  ackson  College  : 

II  Senior   11 

I           Junior   17 

Sophomore    20 

Freshmen   34 

Special   2  — 84 

[edical  School: 

Fourth  Year   74 

I     Third  Year   52 

Second  Year   129 

1     First  Year   124 

Special   4 

Post-Graduate   2 — 385 

ental  School: 

Third  Year   41 

i    Second  Year   107 

First  Year  •  .134 

j     Special   22 — 304 

komfield-Pearson  School   7 

Total  registration  of  students   047 

Names  appearing  twice   5 

1    Total  number  of  students   1142 
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Diagnosis,  Physical,  204 
Medical,  258 

Dormitories,  203 

Drafts,  Student,  203 
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in,  62 

Instruction  in,  Engineering  School,  14 
Mechanical,  Entrance  Requirements  il 

63 

Economics,  Entrance  Credit  in,  63 
Education,  Instruction  in,  98 
Electricity,     Instruction    in,  Engineerinj 
School,  132 
Graduate  School,  175 
Instruction  in,  School  of  Liberal  Art 
108 

Electro-Therapeutics,  Instruction  in,  265 
Employment  for  Students,  215 
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Engineering,  Courses  of  Instruction  in,  12., 

Course  in  Chemical,  134 

Course  in  Civil,  126 

( lourse  in  Electrical,  132 

Course  in  Mechanical,  130 

(   se  in  Structural,  128 
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Engineering  School,  119 
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ments, 4's 

Instruction  in,  School  of  Liberal  Arts, 

86  ^< 

Instruction  in,  Engineering  School,  143 
Graduate  School,  172 
Ethics,  Instruction  in,  Theological  School, 
186 

Examinations,  Absence  from,  200 
Entrance,  6,  66 
Dental  School,  300 
Medical  School,  246 
Expenses,  Bromfield- Pearson  School,  310 
School  of  Liberal  Arts,  202 
Dental  School,  302 
Graduate  School,  177 
Jackson  College,  226 
Medical  School,  273 
Crane  Theological  School,  191 
Faculty,  24 

School  of  Liberal  Arts,  72 
Crane  Theological  School,  180 
Dental  School,  278 
Engineering  School,  121 
Graduate  School,  168 
N       Jackson  College,  224 

Medical  School,  230 
\  Fellowships,  Graduate  Departments,  176 
I  Fines,  194,  199 
Fine  Arts,  Instruction  in,  116 
?rench,  Advanced,  Entrance  Requirements 
in,  54 

i  Elementary,  Entrance  Requirements  in, 
I  52 

r  Instruction  in,  School  of  Liberal  Arts, 
,|  90 

IV      Instruction  in,  Engineering  School,  146 

j      Graduate  School,  172 

i'  reshman  Program 

i      School  of  Liberal  Arts,  76 
Engineering  School,  125 

•>  General  Information,  193 
I  I-     Dental  School,  304 
I       Medical  School,  240 
I  V     Theological  School,  190 
I  B  enito-Urinary  Diseases,  Instruction  in,  257, 
I  265 

k  I  eography,  Entrance  Requirements  in,  62 
geology,  Entrance  Requirements  in,  62 
I  1     Instruction  in,  113 
I       Engineering  School,  162 
r    ;rman,  Advanced,  Entrance  Requirements 
I        in,  52 

I   !     Elementary,  Entrance  Requirements  in, 

1  T  50 

1  ti  Instruction  in,  School  of  Liberal  Arts, 
I  88 

f-  v    Instruction  in,  Engineering  School,  147 
I  hade  required  for  graduation,  75,  124 
I  f  ades  of  Scholarship,  196 
I  I  aduate  School,  167 

I  j  eek)  Advanced,  Entrance  Requirements 
■  .       in,  56 


Elementary,  Entrance  Requirements  in, 

S6 

Instruction  in,  School  of  Liberal  Arts, 

93 

Graduate  School,  173 
Gynaecology,  Instruction  in,  257,  266 
Harpswell  Laboratory,  311 
Hebrew,  Instruction  in,  184 
Hematology,  258 

Histology,  Instruction  in,  School  of  Liberal 
Arts,  113 
Dental  School,  290 

Histology  and  Embryology,  Instruction 

in,  Medical  School,  249 
Summer  Course  in,  276,  305 
Historical  Sketch,  9 

History,     Advanced,    Entrance  Require- 
ments in,  59 
Elementary,  Entrance  Requirements  in, 

58 

History    and    Public    Law,  Graduate 

School,  173 
Instruction  in,  School  of  Liberal  Arts. 

99 

Of  Religions,  Instruction  in,  185 
Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Care,  Instruction 

in,  Theological  School,  187 
Honors  and  Honorable  Mention,  197,317 

Dental  School,  299 

Medical  School,  273 
Hygiene,  Elementary,  Instruction  in,  250,291 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation,  Instruction  in, 
258,  295 
Insurance,  204 
Italian,  Instruction  in,  91 
Jackson  College,  223 
Jurisprudence,  Medical,  263 
Laryngology,  Instruction  in,  255 
Latin,  Advanced,  Entrance  Requirements 
in,  56 

Elementary,  Entrance  Requirements  in, 
55 

Instruction  in,  School  of  Liberal  Arts, 
92 

Graduate  School,  173 
Law,   Public,  and  Administration,  Instruc- 
tion in,  School  of  Liberal  Arts,  99,101 
Lecturers,  Crane  Theological  School,  190 
Libraries,  School  of  Liberal  Arts,  216 

Dental  School,  304 

Medical  School,  274 
License  to  Preach,  190 
Major  Departments,  85 

"   Subjects,  197 
Marks,  196 

Mathematics,  Advanced,  Entrance  Require- 
ments in,  60 
Elementary,     Entrance  Requirements 
in,  59 

Instruction  in,  School  of  Liberal  Arts, 

io5     .  . 
Instruction  in,  Engineering  School,  151 
Graduate  School,  174 
Mechanic  Arts,  Instruction  in,  150 
Mechanics,  Applied,  Instruction  in,  157 
Medical  School,  229-276 
Medical  Preparatory  Course,  83 

Medical  School,  Preparatory  Course  of 
One  Year,  265 
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Medicine,  Clinical,  Instruction  in,  259 

Theory  and  Practice  of,  Instruction  in, 
Dental  School,  295 

Theory  and  Practice  of,  Instruction  m, 
Medical  School,  253 
Mental  Diseases,  Instruction  m,  262 
Mineralogy,  Instruction  in,  114 

Engineering  School,  165  - 
Modern  Languages,  Engineering  School,  144 
Modern  Languages,  Graduate  School,  172 
Music,  Entrance  Credit  in,  64 

Instruction  in,  115 
Neurology,  Instruction  in,  255,  262 
New  Testament,  Instruction  in,  184 
Normal  Freshman  Program,  77 
Obstetrics,  Instruction  in,  256 
Office  Hours,  200 
Old  Testament,  Instruction  in,  183 
Operative  Technics,  Instruction  m,  Dental 

School,  292 
Ophthalmology,  Instruction  in,  255 
Oratory,  Instruction  in,  88 
Orthodontia,  Instruction  in,  293 
Otology,  Instruction  in,  264 
Pastoral  Care,  Instruction  m,  188 
Pathology,  Instruction  m,  Dental  School, 

Instruction  in,  Medical  School,  251 
Pathological  Technique,  263 
Pharmacology,  Instruction  in,  250,  293 
Philosophy,  Instruction  in,  96 
Physical  Training,  D  epartment  Statement,  1  ib 
Physical  Training,  elective,  117  . 
Physics,  Entrance  Requirements  in,  61 

Instruction  in,  School  of  Liberal  Arts, 

Instruction  in,  Engineering  School,  152 
Physiology,  Graduate  School,  175 

Instruction  in,  247,  290 

Summer  Course  in,  275  _ 
Political  Science,  Instruction  in,  School  ot 
Liberal  Arts,  102 

Instruction  in,  Engineering  School,  165 

Graduate  School,  173 
Prescribed  Studies,  76 
Prizes,  213,  318 
Proctors,  38 
Program,  195 
Program  Limitation,  195 
Program,  Normal  Freshman,  77 
Program,  Tabular,  Engineering  School,  136- 
139 

Unassigned  Subjects  in,  195 
Promotion,  School  of  Liberal  Arts,  196 
Dental  School,  299 
Engineering  School,  196 
Medical  School,  272 


Prosthodontia,  Instruction  in,  292 
Psychology,  Instruction  in,  School  of  Lib- 
eral Arts,  98  , 
Psycho- Pathology,  Instruction  m,  Medical 

School,  262 
Pulmonary  Diseases  and  Climatology,  In- 
struction in,  256  , 
Rectum,  Diseases  of  the,  Instruction  in,  265 
Register  of  Students,  321 
Registration,  School  of  Liberal  Arts,  193 
Dental  School,  305 
Engineering  School,  194 
Jackson  College,  226 
Medical  School,  275 
Religious  Observances,  190,  200 
Requirements  for  Degrees,  see  Degrees 
Rooms,  Diagrams  of,  205 

Regulations,  204 
Russell  Lecture,  201 
Scholarships,  208 

Crane  Theological  School,  191 
Graduate  School,  177 
Jackson  College,  226 
Science,  Course  in  General,  77  , 
Shopwork,  Entrance  Requirements  m,  63 
Spanish,  Instruction  in,  Engineering  School, 

Special^Students,  Regulations,  School  of 

Liberal  Arts,  198 
Student  Government  Board,  238,  285 
Summary  of  Officers  and  Students,  353 
Summer  Courses,  i55>  275-  305,  3" 
Surgery,  Instruction  m,  254 

Abdominal,  Instruction  m,  263 

Clinical,  Instruction  in,  260 

Instruction  in,  Dental  School,  295 

Operative,  261 

Orthopedic,  Instruction  in,  264 
Surgical  Technique,  253  -  , 
Theism,  Philosophy  of,  Instruction  m,  1 
Theology,  Instruction  in,  186 

Bachelor  of  Sacred,  taken  with  A. is, 

six  years,  192 
Four- Year  Course,  189 
Six- Year  Course,  188 
Text-Books,  Dental  School,  301 

Medical  School,  267 
Toxicology,  251 
Trustees,  21 

Tuberculosis,  Clinical,  266 
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Tufts  College,  about  four  miles  from  Boston,  is  accessible  1)) 
rail  and  by  electric  cars.    The  railway  station,  "  Tufts  College,' 
is  on  the  Southern  Division  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad 
but  goods  sent  by  freight  go  to  North  Somerville,  Mass.,  an 
should  be  so  addressed.    The  post-office  address  is  "Tuft 
College,  Mass." 
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ign 

Dec.      20.    Christmas  recess  begins,  in  the   Department  of  Arts  and 

Sciences,  Wednesday,  1  p.m. 
Dec.      22.    Christmas  recess  begins,  Medical  and  Dental  Schools,  1  p.m. 

1912 

Jan.        1.    Christmas  recess  ends  in  the  Department  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Monday,  2  p.m.;  in  the  Medical  and  Dental  Schools  9  a.m. 
Feb.  2,  3,  5,  6,  7.    Mid-year  examinations 

Feb.        7.    End  of  the  first  half-year  in  the  Department  of  Arts  and 

Sciences,  Wednesday 
Feb.       12.    Second  half-year  begins  in  the  Department  of  Arts  and 

Sciences,  Monday.  Registration 
Feb.      22.    Washington's  Birthday,  Wednesday.    College  exercises  are 

suspended 

Mar.  31  to  Apr.  7.    Spring  recess  in  the  Medical  and  Dental  Schools 
Apr.      17.    Spring  recess  begins  in  the  Department  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 

Wednesday  evening 
Apr.      24.    Spring  recess  ends,  Wednesday  evening 
May     10.    Goddard  Prize  Reading,  Friday,  8  p.m. 

May      15.    Senior  Theses  in  Engineering  School  must  be  filed  at  the 

office  of  the  Dean  before  5  p.m. 
May  25  to  29.    Senior  examinations  in  Engineering  School 
May      30.    Memorial  Day,  Thursday.    College  exercises  are  suspended 
June  8,  io,  11,  12,  13.    Final  examinations  in  the  Department  of  Arts  and 

Sciences 
June     14.    Class  Day,  Friday 
June     16.    Baccalaureate  Sermon,  Sunday,  4  p.m. 
June     19.    Fifty-sixth  Annual  Commencement,  Wednesday 
June  17-22.    Entrance  examinations  conducted  by  the  College  Entrance 

Examination  Board.    Application  blanks  may  be  obtained 

from  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  P.  O.  Sub-Station  84, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Summer  Vacation^  Thirteen  Weeks 

Fall  Examinations  for  Admission  to  the  Department  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  the  Medical  School,  and  the  Dental  School 

Sept.     14.    Elementary,  Intermediate,  and  Advanced  French,  9  to  11  A.M.; 

Elementary,  Intermediate,  and  Advanced  German,  11  A.M. 
to  1  p.m.;  Elementary  and  Advanced  Greek,  Advanced 
Algebra  and  Trigonometry,  2  to  5  p.m. 

SEPT.     16.    Algebra,  9  to  10.30  a.m.;  English,  10.30  a. m  .to  12.30  P.M.;  j 
Plane  Geometry,  2  to  4  p.m.;  Physics,  4  to  5  p.m.;  Draw- 
ing, 4  to  6  P.M. 
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17.  Elementary,  Intermediate,  and  Advanced  Latin,  9  to  12  a.m.  ; 
Solid  Geometry,  9  to  11  a.m.;  Natural  History,  Geology, 
and  Economics,  11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.;  History,  2  to  4  p.m.; 
Chemistry,  4  to  5  p.m. 
9.  Fall  examinations  for  the  removal  of  conditions,  in  the  Med- 
ical and  Dental  Schools,  begin,  10  a.m. 


19.  College  year  begins,  Thursday  morning 

Registration  of  all  students  in  the  Department  of  Arts  and 
Sciences 

23.    Dental  Infirmary  opens,  9  a.m. 

25.    Lectures  begin  in  Medical  and  Dental  Schools,  Wednesday, 

3  P.M. 

5.    Registration  closes  in  Medical  and  Dental  Schools,  6  P.M. 
12.    Saturday,  Columbus  Day.    (By  agreement  of  the  students' 
not  observed  in  the  Department  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  one 
day  being  added,  instead,  to  the  Thanksgiving  recess) 

20.  Announcement  of  Academic  Honors,  12  m.,  Wednesday 
20.    Russell  Lecture,  Wednesday,  8  p.m. 

27.    Thanksgiving  recess  begins  in  all  Departments,  Wednesday* 
1  P.M. 

1.  Thanksgiving  recess  ends  in  Medical  and  Dental  Schools 

Sunday  evening 

2.  Thanksgiving  recess  ends  in  Department  of  Arts  and  Sci- 

ences, Monday  evening 
18.    Christmas  recess  begins,  in  the  Department  of  Arts  and 

Sciences,  Wednesday,  1  p.m. 
20.    Christmas  recess  begins,  Medical  and  Dental  Schools,  1  p.m. 
30.    Christmas  recess  ends  in  the   Department   of   Arts  and 

Sciences  Monday,  2  p.m.  ;  in  the  Medical  and  Dental 

Schools,  9  A.M. 

I9I.3 

Feb.  3,  4,  5.    Mid-year  examinations  in  the  Department  of  Arts 
and  Sciences 

5.    End  of  the  first  half-year  in  the  Department  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Wednesday 
10.    Second  half-year  in  the  Department  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
begins,  Monday.  Registration 
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Tufts  College  was  established  under  a  charter  granted  on  the 
twenty-first  day  of  April,  1852,  by  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Under  this  charter,  as  later  amended,  the  College  is 
empowered  "  to  confer  such  degrees  as  are  usually  conferred 
by  colleges  in  New  England."  Its  organization  now  comprises 
the  School  of  Liberal  Arts,  the  Engineering  School,  the  Gradu- 
ate School,  the  Crane  Theological  School,  the  Medical  School, 
the  Dental  School,  and  Jackson  College  for  Women.  The  School 
of  Liberal  Arts  prepares  for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Science.  Work  in  the  Engineering  School  leads  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering.  The  Graduate 
School  offers  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science. 
The  course  in  the  Theological  School  leads  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology,  that  in  the  Medical  School  to  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  that  in  the  Dental  School  to 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Medicine. 

The  Foundation. — The  movement  resulting  in  the  founding 
of  the  College  was  set  on  foot  in  1847,  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Sawyer,  of  New  York,  the  Rev.  Hosea 
Ballou,  2d,  of  Medford,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Whittemore,  of 
Cambridgeport.    After  much  consideration,  the  work  of  raising 
a  fund  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  a  foundation  was 
undertaken,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Otis  A.  Skinner,  of 
Boston.    About  sixty  thousand  dollars  was  obtained  in  money. 
Sylvanus  Packard  gave  his  bond  for  twenty  thousand  dollars 
additional,  and  Charles  Tufts  gave  twenty  acres  of  land  on 
Walnut  Hill,  embracing  the  present  site  of  the  College.  Mr. 
Tufts  announced  his  intention  of  increasing  his  gift  of  land  to 
J  more  than  one  hundred  acres,  and  thus  became  the  largest 
benefactor  of  the  young  institution,  which  accordingly  received 
f  his  name.    Mr.  Packard  was  a  Boston  merchant,  who  from  the 
,  beginning  made  the  College  a  peculiar  care,  and  bequeathed  to 
i  it  his  entire  fortune.    Among  other  benefactors  who  may  be 
1  numbered  among  the  founders  of  the  College  were  Oliver  Dean, 
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who  gave  it  ninety  thousand  dollars,  and  Thomas  A.  Goddarc 
whose  gifts,  though  unobtrusive,  were  constant.  Mrs.  Goddar 
continued  the  generosity  of  her  husband,  and  at  her  death  mad 
a  substantial  bequest  to  the  College.  Dr.  William  J.  Walke 
also  made  gifts  and  bequests  amounting  to  nearly  three  hur 
dred  thousand  dollars. 

While  the  College  owed  its  beginning  to  the  effort  and  th 
support  of  members  of  the  Universalist  denomination,  it  wa 
provided  by  the  Legislature  in  the  charter  that 

"  No  instructor  in  said  college  shall  ever  be  required  by  the  Trustees  t 
profess  any  particular  religious  opinions  as  a  test  of  office,  and  no  studer 
shall  be  refused  admission  to  or  denied  any  of  the  privileges,  honors,  c 
degrees  of  said  college,  on  account  of  the  religious  opinions  he  may  ente 
tain." 

This  provision  has  always  been  interpreted  by  the  Trustee 
and  Faculty  in  its  broadest  sense.  The  non-sectarian  characte 
of  the  work  of  the  College  is  amply  shown  by  the  membershi 
of  its  Faculty  and  student  body.  The  truth,  and  not  the  mair 
tenance  of  any  religious  or  political  doctrine,  has  been  the  air 
of  its  research  and  its  instruction. 

The  Department  of  Arts  and  Sciences. —  The  first  Facult; 
meeting  was  held  October  9,  1854,  when  there  were  in  College 
students  forming  the  Sophomore  and  the  Freshman  class.  Th' 
only  building  at  that  time  was  the  main  College  Building,  nov 
known  as  Ballou  Hall.  The  next  building  to  be  erected  was  ; 
small  brick  dormitory,  now  Packard  Hall.  The  large  dormitor 
known  as  East  Hall  was  the  next  addition  to  the  group,  and  ii 
1872  West  Hall  was  opened  to  students.  It  was  ten  year: 
before  building  operations  were  renewed  by  the  College.  TJ11 
original  Faculty  numbered  five.  The  first  class,  of  three  mem 
hers,  was  graduated  in  1857. 

At  the  outset,  provision  was  made  for  a  course  of  study  lead 
ing  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  only  feature  of  it  £ 
work  peculiar  to  Tufts  College  in  these  years  of  its  beginning 
was  the  attention  given  to  the  study  of  history.  The  first  Presi 
dent  of  the  College,  the  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou,  2d,  D.D.,  was  like 
wise  Professor  of  History  and  of  Intellectual  Philosophy,  anc 
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gave  instruction  in  history  remarkable  alike  for  its  quantity  and 
quality,  at  a  time  when  the  study  was  hardly  recognized  in 
American  colleges. 

Dr.  Ballou  was  succeeded  in  the  presidency  by  the  Rev. 
Alonzo  Ames  Miner,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  who  was  inaugurated  in 
1862,  and  continued  in  office  until  1875,  resigning  in  February 
of  that  year.  Dr.  Miner's  incumbency  was  marked  by  large 
financial  additions  to  the  College,  and  by  the  further  growth  of 
a  broad  and  scholarly  spirit. 

In  March,  1875,  the  Rev.  Elmer  Hewitt  Capen,  D.D.,  was 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  College,  vacated  by  the  resig- 
nation of  President  Miner,  and  he  was  inaugurated  on  the  sec- 
ond day  of  June.  Dr.  Capen's  administration,  which  was  char- 
acterized by  the  expansion  of  the  College  to  university  propor- 
tions, and  was  marked  by  the  material  and  intellectual  advance 
of  all  departments,  was  terminated  by  his  death,  March  22,  1905. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  appointed  acting 
president  in  1905,  and  was  inaugurated  as  president,  June  19, 
1906. 

The  Engineering  courses  were  begun  in  1869  with  a  depart- 
ment of  Civil  Engineering.    The  great  development  of  electri- 
cal science  was  promptly  recognized,  and  a  department  of 
Electrical  Engineering  was  opened  to  students  in  1882,  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  subject  being  established  in  1890.    This  side 
of  the  college  work  had  rapid  development :  in  1894  the  field, 
was  broadened  by  the  addition  of  a  course  in  Mechanical  En- 
gineering, and  in  1898  by  one  in  Chemical  Engineering.  In 
these  courses  effort  has  always  been  made  to  give  thorough 
practical  training.    The  will  of  the  late  Henry  B.  Pearson, 
founding  the  Bromfleld-Pearson  School,  and  putting  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  Trustees  of  Tufts  College  to  administer,  provided 
Ja  thoroughly-equipped  building  for  technical  instruction,  of 
!  great  value  in  drawing,  pattern-making,  and  in  machine  and 
i  forge  work.    The  Bromfield-Pearson  building  was  completed  in 
I  the  fall  of  1894.    Robinson  Hall,  completed  in  1900,  gives  to 
>  the  technical  courses  a  modern  building  with  every  facility  for 
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their  work.  It  was  given  in  memory  of  the  late  Charles  Robin- 
son, LL.  D.,  sometime  President  of  the  Trustees,  by  his  heirs. 

In  1 88 1  the  late  Phineas  T.  Barnum  gave  fifty-five  thousand 
dollars  for  the  establishment  of  the  Barnum  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  and  by  his  last  will  he  bequeathed  forty  thousand 
dollars  more.  The  main  Museum  building  was  completed  in 
1884.  The  west  wing,  containing  the  new  biological  labora- 
tories, was  erected  in  1894.  The  years  1882  and  1883  saw  the 
completion  of  Goddard  Chapel,  given  by  Mrs.  Mary  T.  God- 
dard  as  a  memorial  of  her  husband,  the  first  treasurer  of  the 
College.  Goddard  Gymnasium,  a  gift  from  the  same  source, 
was  also  completed  in  1883.  The  gymnasium  has  been  en- 
larged and  transformed  into  what  is  practically  a  new  building. 
Dean  Hall  was  erected  in  1887  from  funds  bequeathed  by  the 
late  Oliver  Dean.  In  the  college  year  1894-95  two  new  build- 
ings were  opened,  in  addition  to  the  west  wing  of  the  Barnum 
Museum.  These  were  the  Chemical  building  and  Curtis 
Hall,  containing  students'  rooms,  class  rooms,  and  the  post- 
office. 

The  gift  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  from  Mrs.  Andrew 
Carnegie  secured  the  erection  of  an  adequate  library  building, 
called  the  Eaton  Memorial  Library,  which  was  begun  in  1905, 
and  put  into  active  service  in  1908. 

The  development  of  the  College  in  its  internal  life  has  been 
the  notable  fact  of  recent  years.  In  1866  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Philosophy  was  offered  to  students  who  should  pursue  a 
prescribed  course  of  two  years,  the  object  being  to  provide  for 
those  who  had  been  prepared  only  in  English  subjects.  This 
course  was  maintained  until  1875,  when  it  was  changed  to  al 
course  of  four  years.  The  requirements  for  admission  were 
then  made  the  same  as  for  the  regular  course,  except  that  Greek 
as  a  condition  of  entrance  was  omitted,  and  an  amount  of  work 
in  French  or  German,  considerably  less  than  its  equivalent,  was 
substituted.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  has  mofl 
and  more  fallen  into  disuse,  in  favor  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  In 
1891  a  new  course  of  study,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
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of  Arts,  was  offered,  with  an  entrance  requirement  believed  to 
be  fully  the  equivalent  of  the  Greek,  in  two  modern  languages. 
This  was  one  important  step  taken  by  the  College  toward  the 
broadening  of  its  opportunities,  but  it  soon  proved  to  be  insuf- 
ficient. There  had  been  a  steady  growth  for  many  years  in 
the  amount  of  work  done,  and  in  the  number  of  departments 
of  learning  represented.  Two  new  departments  had  been 
instituted  in  1892,  in  response  to  the  tendencies  of  educa- 
tional development, —  those  of  Biology  and  History.  Depart- 
ments of  Music  and  Philosophy  have  since  been  added,  the 
work  in  Political  Science  has  been  broadened,  and  provision 
made  for  the  study  of  Public  Law.  In  the  fall  of  1893  it  seemed 
possible  to  take  another  step  and  to  put  into  operation  the  pres- 
ent plan  of  work,  which  is  believed  to  be  an  approach  to  a  ra- 
tional co-ordination  and  connection  of  the  college  and  university 
■systems.  The  principle  which  governed  this  adjustment  of  the 
College  curriculum  has  been  applied  to  the  entrance  require- 
ments. 

There  were  opened  in  1895  courses  of  four  years  each  in 
biology,  Chemistry,  General  Science,  and  Medical  Preparatory 
•work,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  access- 
ible to  graduates  of  all  good  high  schools.  The  course  in  Biology 
'ivas  withdrawn  in  1905.  Bachelors  of  Science  may,  if  they 
i  iesire,  go  on  to  the  attainment  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts. 

[  In  response  to  a  pressing  demand  the  College  was,  in  the 
I'ummer  of  1892,  opened  to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  to 
iien.  After  seventeen  years  of  trial,  it  appeared  to  both  Trustees 
j  nd  Faculty  that  the  interests  of  the  sexes  could  be  better  served 
j  y  separate  instruction.  The  necessary  amendments  to  the  Char- 
hr  were  procured  and,  in  the  fall  of  19 10,  Jackson  College  for 
i  /omen  was  opened  as  an  affiliated  institution.  Jackson  College 
;  under  the  direction  of  the  Trustees  and  President  of  Tufts 
i  ollege.  It  has  a  Dean  who  is  a  woman.  Otherwise  its  Faculty 
r.l  identical  with  that  of  Tufts.  This  arrangement  assures  to  the 
uclents  in  Jackson  every  educational  facility  offered  by  Tufts 
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under  conditions  more  favorable  than  were  formerly  possible.  In 
the  fall  of  1894  there  was  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  wo- 
men students,  Metcalf  Hall,  the  gift  of  Albert  Metcalf ,  of  Newton. 
Start  House  and  Richardson  House  also  offer  home-like  rooms 
for  women  students. 

The  Professional  Schools. — The  will  of  Mr.  Packard  re- 
quired that  a  professor  of  Christian  Theology  should  be  main- 
tained from  the  income  of  funds  bequeathed  by  him.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  J.  Sawyer,  D.D.,  was  elected  Packard  Professor 
in  1869.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Theological  School.  In 
1882  the  school  had  developed  so  that  its  Faculty  received  a 
definite  organization,  and  Dr.  Sawyer  became  the  first  Dean, 
retaining  the  office  until  his  retirement  as  Packard  Professor 
Emeritus  in  1892.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Leonard  who  retired  in  19 10.  From  the  erection  of  West 
Hall  until  the  completion  of  the  separate  buildings  of  the 
school,  the  western  side  of  West  Hall  was  occupied  by  the 
Divinity  School.  In  1892,  by  the  gift  of  ex-President  Miner, 
the  school  was  provided  with  Miner  Hall,  containing  the  library, 
class  rooms,  chapel,  and  reception  room ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  Dean,  the  money  was  obtained 
to  build  Paige  Hall,  a  dormitory  for  students  of  the  Theologi- 
cal School. 

In  1903  a  five-year  course  was  offered  to  students  of 
divinity,  combining  subjects  required  for  a  proper  professional 
equipment  with  studies  that  look  toward  liberal  culture.  This 
course  is  now  arranged  to  cover  six  years.  At  its  successful  com- 
pletion the  degrees  A.B.  and  B.D.  are  both  awarded.  There  is 
also  a  four-year  course,  leading  to  B.  D. 

In  1906  the  name  of  the  Divinity  School  was  changed  to  the 
Crane  Theological  School,  in  recognition  of  a  gift  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Thomas 
(  nine  of  New  York,  whose  son,  Albert  Crane,  '63,  thus  carried 
out  the  expressed  purpose  of  his  father. 

In  1893  Tufts  College  met  what  seemed  to  be  a  need  of  the, 
community  by  opening  the  Tufts  Medical  School.    The  growth 
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of  the  school  in  efficiency  and  numbers  justified  its  institution. 
The  course  is  four  years  in  length.  Women  are  admitted  upon 
the  same  terms  as  men. 

The  Medical  School  found  its  complement  in  the  Tufts 
Dental  School,  organized  in  1899  by  the  absorption  of  the  Bos- 
ton Dental  College,  which  was  incorporated  in  1868,  and  has  a 
numerous  body  of  alumni.  The  equipment,"  funds,  and  good 
will  of  this  school  passed  to  Tufts  College. 

Administration. — The  control  of  the  College  is  vested  by 
the  charter  in  a  self-perpetuating  body  of  Trustees,  not  to 
exceed  thirty  in  number.  As  the  College  has  matured  the 
number  of  its  alumni  upon  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  steadily 
increased.  To  give  the  Alumni  as  a  whole  a  direct  represen- 
ation  in  the  administration,  a  Board  of  Overseers  was  instituted, 
which  continued  from  1899  till  1907.  At  this  time  an  amend- 
ment to  the  college  charter  was  passed  by  the  Massachusetts 
egislature,  permitting  the  election  of  a  certain  proportion  of 
Trustees  from  and  by  the  alumni  themselves. 

THE  COLLEGE  CHARTER 

I  Section  i.     B.  B.  Mussey,  Timothy  Cotting,  Richard  Frothingham, 
r  r.,  their  associates  and  successors,  are  hereby  constituted  a  body  corpor- 
ate by  the  name  of  the  Trustees  of  Tufts  College,  in  Medford,  and  they 
i  nd  their  successors,  and  such  as  shall  be  duly  elected  members  of  said 
!  Diporation,  shall  be  and  remain  a  body  corporate  by  that  name  forever. 
;  .nd  for  the  orderly  conducting  of  the  business  of  said  corporation,  the  said 
Trustees  shall  have  power  and  authority,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion 
jfiay  require,  to  elect  a  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
)nd  such  other  officers  of  said  corporation  as  may  be  found  necessary,  and 
declare  the  duties  and  tenures  of  their  respective  offices;  and  also  to 
move  any  Trustee  from  the  same  corporation,  when  in  their  judgment 
j ;  shall  be  rendered  incapable,  by  age  or  otherwise,  of  discharging  the 
)  xties  of  his  office,  or  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform  the  same;  and 
jUso,  from  time  to  time,  to  elect  new  members  of  the  said  corporation; 
I  ovided,  nevertheless,  that  the  number  of  members  shall  never  be  greater 
,  an  thirty. 

L  Sec.  2.  The  said  corporation  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to 
(  termine  at  what  times  and  places  their  meetings  shall  be  holden,  and  the 
1  inner  of  notifying  the  Trustees  to  convene  at  such  meetings,  and  also, 
'jpm  time  to  time,  to  elect  a  President  of  said  College,  and  such  professors 
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tutors,  instructors,  and  other  officers  of  the  said  College  as  they  shall  judge 
most  for  the  interest  thereof,  and  to  determine  the  duties,  salaries,  emolu- 
ments, responsibilities,  and  tenures  of  their  several  offices.  And  the  said 
corporation  are  further  empowered  to  purchase  or  erect,  and  keep  in  re- 
pair, such  houses  and  other  buildings  as  they  shall  judge  necessary  for  the 
said  College ;  and  also  to  make  and  ordain,  as  occasion  may  require,  rea- 
sonable rules,  orders,  and  by-laws,  not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution 
and  Laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  with  reasonable  penalties,  for  the  good 
government  of  the  said  College,  and  for  the  regulation  of  their  own  body; 
and  also  to  determine  and  regulate  the  course  of  instruction  in  said  College, 
and  to  confer  such  degrees  as  are  usually  conferred  by  Colleges  in  New 
England ;  provided,  nevertheless,  that,  no  corporate  business  shall  be  trans- 
acted at  any  meeting  unless  one-third,  at  least,  of  the  Trustees  are  present. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  corporation  may  have  a  common  seal,  which  they 
may  alter  or  renew  at  their  pleasure,  and  all  deeds  sealed  with  the  seal  of 
said  corporation,  and  signed  by  their  order,  shall,  when  made  in  their 
corporate  name,  be  considered  in  law  as  the  deeds  of  said  corporation;  and 
said  corporation  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  all  actions,  real,  personal,  or 
mixed ;  and  may  prosecute  the  same  to  final  judgment  and  execution  by 
the  name  of  the  Trustees  of  Tufts  College ;  and  said  corporation  shall  be 
capable  of  taking  and  holding  in  fee  simple,  or  any  less  estate,  by  gift, 
grant,  bequest,  devise,  or  otherwise,  any  lands,  tenements,  or  other  estate, 
real  or  personal,  provided,  that  the  clear  annual  income  of  the  same  shall 
not  exceed  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.* 

Sec.  4.  The  clear  rents  and  profits  of  all  the  estate,  real  and  personal 
of  which  the  said  corporation  shall  be  seized  and  possessed,  shall  bt 
appropriated  to  the  endowment  of  said  College  in  such  manner  as  shall 
most  effectually  promote  virtue  and  piety,  and  learning  in  such  of  the 
languages,  and  of  the  liberal  and  useful  arts  and  sciences,  as  shall  b< 
recommended  from  time  to  time  by  th«  said  corporation,  they  conforming 
to  the  will  of  any  donor  or  donors  in  the  application  of  any  estate  which 
may  be  given,  devised,  or  bequeathed,  for  any  particular  object  connectec 
with  the  College. 

Sec.  5.  No  instructor  in  said  College  shall  ever  be  required  by  tht 
Trustees  to  profess  any  particular  religious  opinions  as  a  test  of  office,  an< 
no  student  shall  be  refused  admission  to  or  denied  any  of  the  privileges 
honors,  or  degrees  of  said  College  on  account  of  the  religious  opinions  h< 
may  entertain. 

Sec.  6.  The  Legislature  of  this  Commonwealth  may  grant  any  furthe 
powers  to,  or  alter,  limit,  annul,  or  restrain  any  of  the  powers  vested  b; 
this  act  in  the  said  corporation,  as  shall  be  found  necessary  to  promoti 

*  The  limitation  as  to  income  lias  been  removed  by  statute. 
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ie  best  interests  of  the  said  College,  and  more  especially  may  appoint 
nd  establish  overseers  or  visitors  of  the  said  College,  with  all  necessary 
owers  for  the  better  aid,  preservation,  and  government  thereof. 
Sec.  7.  The  granting  of  this  Charter  shall  never  be  considered  as  any 
ledge  on  the  part  of  the  Government  that  pecuniary  aid  shall  hereafter 
2  granted  to  the  College. 

CHAPTER  632  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  1910 
AN  ACT 

0  AUTHORIZE  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  TUFTS  COLLEGE  TO 
MAINTAIN  A  SEPARATE  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

BE  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General 
'ourt  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follorus  : 
Section  i.    The  corporation  known  as  the  "Trustees  of  Tufts  Col- 
ge "  may  establish  and  maintain  for  the  education  of  women  exclu- 
vely  a  college  to  be  known  as  the  "  Jackson  College  for  Women,"  and 
ay  appropriate  and  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  thereof  any  funds 
>w  held  by  it  designated  by  the  donors  to  be  for  the  education  of  women, 
dall  property,  real  and  personal,  hereafter  received  by  gift,  grant,  devise 
bequest  for  that  purpose. 

Section  2.  All  the  provisions  contained  in  the  act  establishing  the 
;  ustees  of  Tufts  College,  and  in  the  acts  in  amendment  thereof,  shall 

1  ate  to  the  Jackson  College  for  Women,  so  far  as  applicable  thereto, 
j  :ept  as  provided  in  this  act. 

1 -Section  3.  The  corporation  may,  in  the  name  of  Jackson  College 
[J  Women,  confer  any  of  the  degrees  which  it  by  law  is  authorized  to 
A  ifer :  provided,  however,  that  degrees  so  conferred  in  course  shall  be 
I  iferred  exclusively  upon  women.  It  may  also  adopt  and  use  upon 
I  lomas  and  other  written  instruments  issued  in  the  Jackson  College  for 
j|>men,  a  seal  of  a  design  differing  from  the  common  seal  of  the  cor- 
lj  ation. 

?  ection  4.  Section  two  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  of  the 
|8|  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  seven  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to 

I  1 :   Section  2.    All  persons  who  for  five  years  have  held  a  degree  from 

II  ts  College  or  from  Jackson  College  for  Women,  conferred  in  regular 
c^se,  and  all  persons  who  have  received  from  said  colleges  an  honorary 
I  ee,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  said  ten  members.  And  any  person 
^  for  ten  years  has  held  from  said  colleges  a  degree  conferred  in  regular 
N'se  shall  be  eligible  to  be  elected  a  member  of  said  corporation:  pro- 
v;j  d,  always,  that  at  least  seven  of  the  ten  members  so  elected  by  the 
A  nni  shall  hold  from  Tufts  College  the  first  degree  in  arts  or  sciences. 
K  j  sen  on  5.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 
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The  Trustees 


President 

HOSEA  WASHINGTON  PARKER 

Vice-President 

AUSTIN  BARCLAY  FLETCHER 

Treasurer 

ARTHUR  ELLERY  MASON,  24  Milk  St.,  Boston 

Assistant-Treasurer 

EDMUND  WILBUR  KELLOGG 

Secretary 

EDMUND  WILBUR  KELLOGG,  24  Milk  St.,  Boston 

Executive  Committee 

CHARLES  NEAL  BARNEY,  Chairman 
\  SUMNER  ROBINSON  ROSEWELL  BIGELOW  LAWRENCE 

•  FREDERICK  WILLIAM  HAMILTON 

j  ROBERT  ROBBINS  ANDREWS  ARTHUR  WINSLOW  PEIRCE 
\ THOMAS  CUNNINGHAM  LLOYD  EVERETT  WHITE 

IRA  RICH  KENT 

Committee  on  Finance 

WALTER  EDWARD  PARKER,  Chairman 
VILLI  AM  WALDEMAR  SPAULDING  JAMES  ARTHUR  JACOBS 
.  FRANK  WELLINGTON  JOHN  E.  COUSENS 

i  Trustees* 

OHN  COLEMAN  ADAMS,  A.M.,  D.D  Hartford,  Conn. 

j>  YRON  GROCE,  A.M.,  Litt.D  '  Boston 

UOSEA  WASHINGTON  PARKER,  A.M  Claremont,  N.  H. 

WALTER  EDWARD  PARKER,  A.M  Lawrence 

VTLLIAM  WALDEMAR  SPAULDING,  A.M  Haverhill 

1  *  Numbers  following  the  names  indicate  date  of  expiration  of  term  of  Trustees  elected  by 
e  Alumni. 
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CHARLES  EWELL  MORRISON,  A.M  Boston 

SUMNER  ROBINSON,  A.M.,  LL.B  Nekton 

ALBERT  METCALF,  A.M  •  •  •  ;foston 

TOHN  WILKES  HAMMOND,  A.B.,  LL.D  Cambndgepoj 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Somervi  H 

J  FRANK  WELLINGTON,  A.M  Somervilll 

ARTHUR  ELLERY  MASON,  A.M  •  •  1  os^f 

ROBERT  ROBBINS  ANDREWS,  A.M.,  D.D.S  Cambridge 

THOMAS  CUNNINGHAM,  A.M  Wenham 

JAMES  ARTHUR  JACOBS,  A.M  

ROSEWELL  BIGELOW  LAWRENCE,  LL.B.,  A.M  Medford 

EDWARD  HENRY  CLEMENT,  Litt.D.  (1912)  Cambridge 

ARTHUR  WINSLOW  PEIRCE,  Litt.D.  (1912)  Franklin 

EDWIN  GINN,  A.M.,  Litt.D.  (1913)  Winchester 

CHARLES  NEAL  BARNEY,  A.M.,  LL.B.  (1913)  ' 
AUSTIN  BARCLAY  FLETCHER,  A.M.,  LL.D.  .  .  New  York,  N  Y. 

HIRAM  AUSTIN  TUTTLE,  A.M.  (1914)  Z 

FRANK  OTIS  MELCHER,  A.M.B.,  C.E.  (1914)     •  •  •  .  Chicago,  111. 

LLOYD  EVERETT  WHITE,  A.B.  (1915)  ■  ■ ; ;  T;ttnton 

FRED  GOWING,  Ph.D.  (1915)   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

JOHN  ALBERT  COUSENS,  A.B  -  Brookhne 

IRA  RICH  KENT,  A.B  -  ■  >  '  ' 

WILLIAM  DAVIS  THAYER  TREFRY,  A.M.  (1916)  .  .  Marblehead 
WILLIAM  WALLACE  McCLENCH,  A.B.  (1916)   .  .  .   •  Springfield 

The  Board  of  Visitors 

Appointed  by  the  Trustees 

To  THE  School  of  Liberal  Arts 

HON  CHARLES  NEAL  BARNEY,  LL.B. 

ERNEST  GRANGER  HAPGOOD,  A.M. 

CHARLES  HENRY  PATTERSON,  A.M 

To  Jackson  COLLEGE 

BYRON  GROCE,  A.M.,  Litt.D. 

SARAH  LOUISE  ARNOLD,  A.M. 

ALICE  HOWARD  SPAULDING,  A.I 

To  the  Engineering  School 

HIRAM  AUSTIN  TUTTLE,  A.M. 

GEORGE  ALEC  HARWOOD,  M.S. 

HENRI  FRANCIS  CHADWICK,  B.! 


The  Trustees 
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To  the  Crane  Theological  School 

ROSEWELL  BIGELOW  LAWRENCE,  LL.B.,  A.M. 

VINCENT  EATON  TOMLINSON,  D.D. 

REV.  HAROLD  MARSHALL 

To  the  Medical  School 

ROBERT  ROBBINS  ANDERWS,  A.M.,  D.D.S. 

CHARLES  WHELAN,  A.B.,  M.D. 

WILLIAM  B.  KEELER,  M.D. 

To  the  Dental  School 

JOHN  ALBERT  COUSENS,  A.B. 

FRANK  EVERETT  PEABODY,  A.M. 

FREDERICK  SAMUEL  FOGG,  D.M.D. 


» 
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Officers  of  Instruction  and  Government* 


Residence  t 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

President  8  Professors  Row 

CHARLES  HALL  LEONARD,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.  .  120  Packard  Ave. 
Goddard  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology,  and  Dean  of 
the  Crane  Theological  School,  Emeritus 

EDWIN  CORTLANDT  BOLLES,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Dickson  Professor  of  English  and  American  History    184  College  Ave. 

CHARLES  DURLIN  BRAY,  C.E.,  A.M  98  Professors  Row 

Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  Emeritus 

JOHN  LEWIS  HILDRETH,  A.M.,  M.D.,  LL.D.  ...  55  Fletcher  St.. 
Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  Emeritus  Winchester 

HENRY  IRVING  CUSHMAN,  A.M.,  D.D  26  Pitman  St., 

Instructor  in  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Care  Providence,  R.  I. 

ERNEST  WATSON  CUSHING,  A.B.,  M.D.,  LL.D.  168  Newbury  St.t 
Professor  of  Abdominal  Surgery  and  Gynaecology 


GEORGE  MILFORD  HARMON,  A.M.,  D.D  114  Curtis  St. 

Professor  of  Biblical  Theology 

I  CHARLES  ERNEST  FAY,  A.M.,  Litt.D  92  Professors  Row 

Wade  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

WILLIAM  GEORGE  TOUSEY,  A.M.,  S.T.D.  .  .  106  Professors  Row 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Ethics 

\  EDWARD  OSGOOD  OTIS,  A.B.,  M.D  381  Beacon  St.t 


Professor  of  Pulmonary  Diseases  and  Climatology 


Packard  Professor  of  Christian  Theology 

HINCKLEY  GILBERT  MITCHELL,  S.T.B.,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

Professor  of  Hebre%v  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis     36  Pinckney  St.t 

CHARLES  ALFRED  PITKIN,  A.M.,  Ph.D  South  Braintree 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

*The  members  of  the  Faculty,  with  the  exception  of  the  President,  are  arranged  in  the 
order  of  the  time  at  which  their  first  academic  degrees  were  taken,  or  the  time  of  their  studies, 
where  an  academic  degree  was  not  taken  in  course.    A  separate  list  of  Lecturers  and  Assist- 
ants is  provided. 
||       t  Boston. 

\  The  post  office  address  is  Tufts  College,  Mass.,  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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JOHN  STERLING  KINGSLEY,  Sc.D  128  Professors  Row 

Professor  of  Biology,  and  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 

ARTHUR  MICHAEL,  Ph.D.,  LL.D  219  Parker  St., 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  E?nerittis  Newton  Center 

MORTON  PRINCE,  A.B.,  M.D.,  LL.D  458  Beacon  StJ 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System 

HAROLD  WILLIAMS,  A.B.,  M.D.,  LL.D  528  Beacon  StJ 

Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  Dean  of  the 
Medical  and  Dental  Schools 

HENRY  HILDRETH  PIPER,  A.B.,  D.M.D  Gilman  SqJ 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry  Winter  Hill 

WILLIAM  LESLIE  HOOPER,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  ...  124  Professors  Row 
Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

RICHARD  JONES,  Ph.D  15  Bellevue  St. 

Professor  of  English  Literature 

GARDNER  CHACE  ANTHONY,  A.M.,  Sc.D.  .  .  14  Professors  Row 

Professor  of  Technical  Drawing,  and  Dean  of  the  Engineering  School 

FREDERIC  MELANCTHON  BRIGGS,  AB.,  M.D.  .  .  31  Mass.  Ave.t 

Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  and  Secretary  of  the  Medical  and  Den- 
tal Faculties 

FRANK  GEORGE  WHEATLEY,  A.M.,  M.D  North  Abington 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics 

HENRY  BECKLES  CHANDLER,  CM.,  M.D.  .  .  34  1-2  Beacon  St.t 


Professor  of  Ophthalnlology 

JAMES  SULLIVAN  HOWE,  M.D  437  Marlborough  St+ 

Professor  of  Der?natology 

EDWARD  BINNEY  LANE,  A.B.,  M.D  419  Boylston  St.t 

Professor  of  Mental  Diseases 


EDWARD  MAVERICK  PLUMMER,  M.D.  5  Adams  St.,  Charleston 

Profeisor  of  Otology 

EDWARD  LAMBERT  TWOMBLY,  A.B.,  M.D.  .  416  Marlborough  St.t 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Gynaecology 

BYRON  HOWARD  STROUT,  D.D.S  Taunton 

Professor  of  Operative  Technics,  and  Instructor  in  Anesthesia 

GEORGE  HAMLIN  WASHBURN,  A.B.,  M.I).  .  377  Marlborough  St.t 

Professor  of  Obstetrics 
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ALFRED  CHURCH  LANE,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  1775  Mass.  Ave.,  Cambridge 

Pearson  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy 


BENJAMIN  TENNEY,  A.M.,  M.D  308  Marlborough  St.t 

Instructor  in  Surgery 

FRANCIS  JOSEPH  KELEHER,  A.M.,  M.D  1345  Center  St., 

Instructor  in  Medical  furisprudence  Newton 

JOHN  JENKS  THOMAS,  A.M.,  M.D  88  Bay  State  Roadt 

Assistant  Professor  of  Neurology 

JOHN  LINCOLN  AMES,  A.B.,  M.D  70  Chestnut  St.t 


Associate  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine 

ADOLF  AUGUSTUS  BERLE,  A.M.,  D.D.  1648  Mass.  Ave.,  Cambridgg 
Woodbridge  Professor  of  Applied  Christianity 

WILLIAM  ELISHA  CHENERY,  A.B.,  M.D.     .  222  Huntington  Ave.t 

Professor  of  laryngology  and  Instructor  in  Oral  Syphilis 

HERBERT  ERNEST  CUSHMAN,  A.M.,  Ph.D.    .  .  48  Professors  Row 


Professor  of  Philosophy 

CAROLINE  STODDER  DAVIES,  A.B  72  Professors  Row 

Professor  of  Greek,  and  Dean  of  fackson  College 

!  JEO  RICH  LEWIS,  A.M  20  Professors  Row 

L  Professor  of  the  History  and  Theory  of  Music 

?RANK  BERRY  SANBORN,  C.E.,  M.S.    . .  .  .  .8  Buena  Vista  Park, 

j         Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  N.  Cambridge 

I'HARLES  MELVILLE  WHITNEY,  M.D. ,   .  .  .  .  591  Tremont  St.t 

Professor  of  Genito-  Urinary  Diseases 

RANK  WILLIAMS  DURKEE,  A.M  38  Professors  Row 

Professor  of  Inorganic  Chemistry 

WILLIAM  RICE,  D.M.D  16  Arlington  St.t 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

EORGE  ANDREW  BATES,  M.Sc,  D.M.D  Auburndale 

.        Professor  of  Histology 


U 

I  LMOND  ARTHUR  BURNHAM,  A.B.,  M.D.,    144  Huntington  Ave.t 

i        Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine 

WILLIAM  PRESTON  HOUSTON,  D.M.D  419  Boylston  St.t 

Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Dentistry 

UGENE  THAYER,  A.M.,  M.D.  .  .  .  2683  Washington  St.,  Roxbury 

I I  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 
} k  Boston. 
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IVAN  ALEXIS  TEOFIL  CENTERVALL,  B.S.,  D.M.D.  .  2  Park  Scfl 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

GEORGE  VAN  NESS  DEARBORN,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Ph.D.  6  Mason  St 
Professor  of  Physiology  Cambridge 

FRANK  ALEXANDER  DELABARRE,  M.D.,  D.D.S.  164  Newbury  St.i 

Professor  of  Orthodontia 

GEORGE  WARTON  KAAN,  M.D  419  Boylston  St.i 

Professor  of  Clinical  Gynaecology 

EDWARD  HENRY  ROCKWELL,  S.B.  133  Powder  House  Boulevard 
Professor  of  Structural  Engineering  W.  Somervillt 

CHARLES  BALFOUR  DARLING,  A.B.,  M.D.  .  .  27  Rockville  Pari 

Instructor  in  Abdominal  Surgery  and  Clinical  Gynaecology  Roxbur 

WILLIAM  KENDALL  DENISON,  A.M  126  Packard  Ave 

Professor  of  the  Latin  language  and  Literature 

CHARLES  FAIRBANK  PAINTER,  A.B.,  M.D.    372  Marlborough  St. 

Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery 

CHARLES  HARRIS  CHASE,  S.B  39  Lincoln  St.,  Stonehar 

Professor  of  Steam  Engineering 

WILLIAM  ROBIE  PATTEN  EMERSON,  A.B.,  M.D.  657  Boylston  St. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Children 's  Diseases 

JOHN  WOOD  FORBES,  D.M.D  :   ....  419  Boylston  St 

Assistant  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry 

EDWARD  NORTON  LIBBY,  A. B.,  M.D.     .   .   .  1990  Columbus  Avt 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  Roxbui 

HARRY  GRAY  CHASE,  B.S  37  Sawyer  Av 

Professor  of  Physics 

RICHARD  FITCH  CHASE,  M.D  419  Boylston  St 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine,  and  Lecturer  on  Gastro-Intestin 
Diseases 

ARTHUR  WILLARD  FAIRBANKS,  M.I)  591  Beacon  Si 

Instructor  in  Neurology 

JOHN  SHEPARI)  MAY,  A.R.,  M.D  195  Warren  St.,  Roxln 

Instructor  in  Obstetrics 

ALFRED  WILLIAM  BALCH,  Ph.G.,  M.D.  .44  Linden  St.,  Brooklij 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medical  Chemistry  and  Toxicology 
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WILLIAM  PEARCE  COUES,  M.D  31  Massachusetts  Ave.t 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Surgery 

CHARLES  HARVEY  DAVIS,  D.D.S.  .  24  High  St.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

FRANCIS  DENNIS  DONOGHUE,  M.D  864  Beacon  St.t 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Surgery 

SAMUEL  CHANDLER  EARLE,  A.M  45  Sawyer  Ave. 

Professor  of  English 

LAWRENCE  BOYD  EVANS,  Ph.D.*  Dean  Hall,  2 

Pro  fessor  of  History 

HERBERT  ZABRISKIE  KIPP,  Ph.D  Maynard 

Instructor  in  English 


CHARLES  DAVISON  KNOWLTON,  M.D.  .  574  Warren  St.,  Roxbury 
Assistant  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine 

•FRED  DAYTON  LAMBERT,  A.M.,  Ph.D  16  Dearborn  Road 


Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

HENRY  CLAYTON  METCALF,  A.B.,  Ph.D.  .   .  .31  Sheffield  Road. 
fackson  Professor  of  Political  Science  Winchester 

EDWARD  ELIPHALET  THORPE,  M.D  711  Boylston  St.t 

Instructor  in  Chemical  Pathology  and  Toxicology 

'CHARLES  St.  CLAIR  WADE,  A.M   14  Sawyer  Ave. 

Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature 


1ENRY  FOWLER  RANSFORD  WATTS,  M.D.  .  6  Monadnock  St.t 

\  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine  and  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine 

j  THOMAS  WHITTEMORE,  A.B.*  Cambridge 

L  Professor  of  English,  and  Instructor  in  the  History  of  Art 

KRANK  GEORGE  WREN,  A.M  65  Talbot  Ave. 

Walker  Professor  of  Mathematics',  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences 

TJCIUS  MOODY  BRISTOL,  A.M.,  S.T.B  66  Wendell  St., 

I         Instructor  in  Sociology  and  Applied  Christianity  Cambridge 

TIEODORE  CHARLES  ERB,  M.D  159  St.  Botolph  St.t 

Instructor  in  Obstetrics 

;VILLIAM  MARTIN  FLYNN,  D.M.D.  .  .  474A  Broadway,  S.  Boston 
If         Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

I  I  tBoston.       *Absent  on  leave. 
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TIMOTHY  LEARY,  A.M.,  M.D.  ...  44  Burroughs  St.,  Jamaica  Plain 

Professor  of  Pathology  and  Medical  Jurisprudence 


JOSEPH  HENRY  SAUNDERS,  A.B.,  M.U.  .  356  Harvard  St.,  Brookline 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine 

JOHN  PETER  TREANOR,  M.D  3  Howes  St.,  Dorchester 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine 

FRANK  PERCIVAL  WILLIAMS,  M.D  419  Boylston  St.t 

Instructor  in  Rectal  Diseases 

GUY  MONROE  WINSLOW,  A.B.,  Ph.D.    ...  145  Woodland  Road, 
Instructor  in  Histology  Auburndale 

THEODORE  CHAPIN  BEEBE,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.D.  416  Marlborough  St.t 

Instructor  in  Surgery 

WILLIAM  HERBERT  GRANT,  M.D  293  Newbury  St.1 

Instncctor  in  Clinical  Gynaecology 

SAMUEL  LUCAS  CONNER,  B.S  23  Bellevue  St.t 

Instructor  in  Railroad  Engineering 

ERVIN  ARTPIUR  JOHNSON,  D.M.D.   ...  2  Commonwealth  Ave.t 

Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Dentistry 

SVERKER  LUTTROPP,  D.M.D  30  Huntington  Ave.t 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

STEPHEN  RUSHMORE,  A.B.,  M.D  407  Marlborough  St.t 

Instructor  in  Climcal  Gynaecology 

FRANK  LEE  DRUMMOND  RUST,  M.D.    .  .      .755  Boylston  St.t 

Associate  Professor  of  Ophthalmology 

HARRY  HOMER  GERMAIN,  M.D  416  Marlborough  St.t 

Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy 

JAMES  WILLIAM  HINCKLEY,  M.D  419  Boylston  St.t 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Gynaecology 

WILLIAM  RICHARD  RANSOM,  A.M  29  Sawyer  Ave. 

Professor  of  Mathematics 
WILLIAM  HOWELL  REED,  Jr.,  A.M.    .  .  81  Walnut  Ave.,  Roxbury 


Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

LIZZIE  MAUD  CARVILL,  A.B.,  M.D.    .  28  Highland  Ave.,  Somerville 

Instructor  in  Physical  Training  for  Women 

ELWOOD  TRACY  EASTON,  M.D  209  Newbury  St.t 

Instrcutor  in  Ophthalmology 
t  Boston. 
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FRANK  BUTLER  GRANGER,  A.B.,  M.D  591  Beacon  St.t 

Instructor  in  Electro-  Therapeutics 

JAMES  KELTIE,  D.D.S  419  Boylston  St.t 

Associate  Professor  of  Crown  and  Bridge  Work 

LUTHER  GORDON  PAUL,  M.D  321  Beacon  St.t 


Instructor   in   Clinical  Surgery,  and  Assistant   Demonstrator  of 
A  natomy 

WILLIAM  LAWTON  THOMPSON,  A.B.,  M.D.  .  1650  Dorchester  Ave., 
Instructor  in  Obstetrics  and  Assistant  in  Bacteriology  Dorchester 


GEORGE  FRANCIS  ASHLEY  47  Avon  St.,  Somerville 

Assistant  Professor  of  Technical  Drawing 

ELMER  WALTER  BARRON,  A.B.,  M.D.     .  300  Pleasant  St.,  Maiden 

Instructor  in  Children's  Diseases 

MILLEDGE  LOUIS  BONHAM,  Ph.D  74  St.  Stephen  St.t 

Instructor  in  History 

HORACE  KEITH  BOUTWELL,  B.S.,  M.D  416  Marlboro  St.t 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine 

EDWARD  VALENTINE  BULGER,  D.M.D.     ...  513  E.  Broadway, 
Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry  S.  Boston 


OLGA  CUSHING-LEARY,  M.D.  .  .   44  Burroughs  St..  Jamaica  Plain 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology 

ALBERT  HATTON  GILMER,  A.M.     .  .  66  Curtis  St.,  W.  Somerville 

Instructor  in  English 

CLARENCE  ALBERT  PETTENGILL.  B.S.,  D.M.D.  120  Boylston  St.t 


Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry 

i  ARTHUR  IRVING  ANDREWS,  Ph.D  53  Fairmount  Ave., 

j  Associate  Professor  of  History  W.  Somerville 

!  HOWARD  WARDWELL  CHURCH,  D.M.D  471  Hope  St., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry  Bristol,  R.  !• 

I  ERNEST  ROY  GREENE,  A.M  18  Prentiss  St.,  Cambridge 

Instructor  in  Romance  languages 

^JEPPE  CHRISTIAN  JEPSON,  D.M.D  30  Huntington  Ave.t 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

WALTER  FREEMAN  NOLEN,  M.D   .  .  .  535  Beacon  St.t 


1  / nstructor  in  A  fiatomy 
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EDWIN  BUTLER  ROLLINS,  B.S  38  Capen  St. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

CHARLES  EDWARD  STEWART,  S.B  389  Boston  Ave. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanic  Arts 

FRANKLIN  EDWARD  CAMPBELL,  M.D.  .   414  High  St.,  Medford 

Instructor  in  Chemical  Pathology  and  Toxicology 

HOWARD  HASTINGS  CARROLL,  B.S  66  Wyman  St., 

Instructor  in  Technical  Drawing  W.  Medford 

PHILIP  HOWARD  COBB,  A.B.,  Ph.D  Dean  Hall,  5 


Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  and  0}'ganic  Chemistry 

CURTIS  WILLIAM  FARRINGTON,  D.M.D.  .  246  Huntington  Ave.t 

Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Dentistry 

FRANK  EUGENE  HASKINS,  Ph.G.,  M.D.     .  134  Huntington  Ave.t 

Assistant  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics 

PHILIP  MESERVE  HAYDEN,  A.B  Dean  Hall,  6 

Professor  of  French,  Registrar,  and  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Arts  and  Sciences 

ARTHUR  CUSHING  PEARCE,  M.D  543  Boylston  St.t 

Instructor  in  Genito-  Urinary  Diseases 

CADIS  PHIPPS,  A.B.,  M.D  483  Beacon  St.t 

Instructor  in  Hematology 

FREDERICK  REIS,  M.D  3  Nelson  St.,  Dorchester 

Instructor  in  Chemical  Pathology  and  Toxicology  and  Assistant  Dem- 
onstrator of  A  natomy 

LEONARD  STOTT  BLAKEY,  B.S.     .  136  Highland  Ave.,  Winchester 

Instructor  in  Economics  and  Statistics 

MELVILLE  SMITH  MUNRO,  B.S  101  Talbot  Ait., 

Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering 

JOSEPH  BERNARD  ROCKETT,  D.M.D.  370  Bowdoin  St.,  Dorchester 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

EUGENE  URBANE  UFFORD,  D.M.D  23  Tremont  St.t 

hist  rue  tor  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry 

FRANK  ELI  AS  SLAVEY,  A.P.  9  Teele  Ave., 

Instructor  in  English  in  the  Engineering  School  W.  Somervil)" 

GILMORE  COLBY  DICKEY  584  Columbia  Road, 

Instructor  in  Crown  and  /fridge  Work 
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WILLIAM  HENRY  EATON,  D.M.D  419  Boylston  St.t 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

IECTOR  GEORGE  RLSEGARI  GAI,  D.M.D.     ...  85  Pleasant  St., 
Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry  Dorchester 

ARTHUR  HERBERT  McINTOSH,  D.M.D.  ...  8  Cumberland  St.t 
Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

OSEPH  ALOYSIUS  MEHAN,  M.D  4  Park  St.,  Lowell 

Instructor  in  General  Chemistry 


aCHARD  CURTIS  SMITH,  B.S.     ...  15  Warren  St.,  W.  Medford 

Instructor  in  Structural  Engineering 

:VERETT  MITCHELL  BROWN,  D.M.D.    .   .  1 16  Huntington  Ave. t 
Instructor  in  Operative  Technics 

NDREW  PAINE  CORNWALL,  M.D  483  Beacon  St.t 

Instructor  in  Orthopedics 

LEXANDER  DILLINGHAM,  A.M.  .  .  10  Dow  St.,  West  Somerville 
1  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

AROLD  GIFFORD  METTERS,  D.M.D.    ...  681  Washington  St., 
Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry  Norwood 

A.RRY  GORDON  PAYROW,  B.S.     ...  11  Dearborn  St.,  Medford 
Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering 

ARL  LARS  SVENSEN,  B.S  46  Hillsdale  Road 

1       Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

'WIN  HARRISON  WELLS,  M.D  30  Avon  St.,  Wakefield 

j        Instructor  in  Physiology 

'WARD  BAILEY  BRANIGAN,  D.M.D.     .  2  Commonwealth  Ave.f 
Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

In*- 

\  ORGE  RUSSELL  CALLENDER,  M.D  424  Newbury  St.t 

Ik     Instructor  in  Pathology  and  Bacteriology  * 

P  ROLD  DUNCAN  DARLING,  D.M.D  no  East  River  St., 

\      Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry  Hyde  Park 

^  ERT  GEORGE  FITZPATRICK,  D.M.D  697  Broadway, 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry  West  Somerville 

l^t^LEON  JOSEPH  GOULET,  D.M.D.  .  .  254  Main  St.,  Marlboro 
t(  _  Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 
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HUGH  CHARLES  MAGUIRE,  D.M.D  •  .  .  715  Center  St 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry  Jamaica  Plai 

ARTHUR  LINWOOD  MORSE,  D.M.D.    .  31  No.  Common  St.,  Lyr> 

Instructor  in  Orthodontia 
WALTER  WESTWOOD,  D.M.D.  ...  9  Bellingham  Ave.,  Beachmon 


Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

CHARLES  EDWARD  WHITNEY,  D.M.D  Milfor 

Instructor  in  Clinical  De?itistry 

CONRAD  ARNOLD  ADAMS,  B.S  101  Talbot  Ave 

Instructor  in  Mechanic  Arts 

WINTHROP  SHIRLEY  BLANCHARD,  M.D.    .  .  19  Hemenway  Si 

Instructor  in  Pathology  and  Bacteriology 

WALTER  EMERSON  BRIGGS,  D.M.D  35  South  Main  St 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry  Attlebor- 

JOSEPH  CORNELIUS  GETHRO,  D.M.D.  ...  848  Washington  St 
Instrtictor  in  Clinical  Dentistry  Norwoo 

JAMES  EDMOND  SHRADER,  A.M.  .  .  9  Curtis  St.,  West  Somervill 
Instructor  in  Physics 

CROSBY  FRED  BAKER,  M.S  West,  1 

Instructor  in  Chemistry 

HUBERT  EVELYN  BRAY,  A.B  Dean, 

Walker  Special  Instrtictor  in  Mathematics 

OSCAR  MARTIN,  M.D  18  Fairmount  S 

Instructor  in  Physical  Training  and  Director  of  the  Gymnasium 

CHARLES  GOTT,  A.B  East,  ), 

Instructor  in  English 


LECTURERS,  ASSISTANTS,  AND  OTHERS 

WILLIAM  SCHOFIELD,  A.M.,  LL.B.    .  .  .  136  Summer  St.,  Maid 

Lecturer  in  Medical  Jurisprudence 

WALTER  ELMORE  FERNALD,  M.D   .Waved 

Clinical  Lecturer  in  Mental  Diseases 

THOMAS  FRANCIS  GREENE,  M.I).    .   .  .  322  Warren  St.,  Roxbu 

Assistant  in  Obstetrics 

FREDERICK  WILLIAMS  PERKINS,  D. D.  .  .  2 1 1  Ocean  St.,  !-y 

Lecturer  in  Systematic  Theology 
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FREDERICK  WINSLOW  STETSON,  A.B.,  M.D.  .  .  504  Warren  St. 


Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine  Roxbury 

ARTHUR  LAMBERT  CHUTE  M.D  350  Marlborough  St.f 

Lecturer  in  Genito-Urinary  Diseases 

GEORGE  HALE  RYDER,  Ph.B.,  M.D  719  Boylston  St.f 

Assistant  in  Ophthalmology 

GEORGE  FRANCIS  McINTIRE,  M.D.   ...  5  Dana  St.,  Cambridge 
Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 

JOSEPH  LIGNE  LOCKARY,  CM.,  M.D.    .  108  Warren  St.,  Roxbury 
Assistant  in  Obstetrics 

JOHN  THOMAS  SULLIVAN,  M.D  139  Beacon  St.f 

Assistant  in  Laryngology 

SAMUEL  WRIGHT  CRITTENDEN,  M.D.  Austin  and  Harvard  Sts., 
Assistant  in  Mental  Diseases  Dorchester 

GEORGE  COLTON  MOORE,  A.B.,  M.D  543  Boylston  St.f 

Assistant  in  Orthopedics 

FREEMAN  AUGUSTUS  TOWER,  A.B.,  M.D.    .   .  Burbank  Hospital, 
Lecturer  in  Neuropathology  Fitchburg 

ROBERT  EATON  ANDREWS,  A.B.,  M.D.  .  1044  Massachusetts  Ave., 
Assistant  in  Physiology  Cambridge 

' iENRY  DEMAREST  LLOYD,  A.B.,  M.D  657  Boylston  St.f 

I         Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery  and  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 

'1EORGE  ALBERT  McEVOY,  M.D  153  Newbury  St.f 

Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine 

IARRY  LINENTHAL,  A.B.,  M.D  442  Warren  St.,  Roxbury 

Assistant  in  Pulmonary  Diseases  and  Climatology 

?:ARL  SCHMIDT,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  .  .  .  .  ioa  Bellevue  Ave.,  Cambridge 
1         Lecturer  in  Physiology 

I  EORGE  LOUIS  VOGEL,  M.D  •   •   •  90  Exeter  St.f 

Assistant  in  Laryngology 


^OUIS  ARKIN,  B.S.,  M.D  366  Commonwealth  Ave.t 

Assistant  in  Laryngology 

JlMOTHY  JOSEPH  SHANAHAN,  A.B.,  M.D.  .  .  419  Boylston  St.f 
Assistant  i?i  Laryngology 

ALTER  BABCOCK  SWIFT,  A.B.,  M.D.  .  .  .  no  Bay  State  Roadt 
Assistant  in  Neurology 
I   t  Boston 
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JOHN  DRESSER  ADAMS,  M.D  915  Boylston  St.t 

Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anato?ny 
EDWARD  KEITH  ELLIS,  M.D  101  Newbury  St.t 

Assistant  in  Ophthalmology 

HERBERT  SEYMOUR  GAY,  M.D  1087  Boylston  St. 

Assistant  in  Clinical  Gynecology 

PEREZ  BRIGGS  HOWARD,  M.D  340  Walnut  St., 

Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine  Newtonville 

BRADFORD  KENT,  M.D  798  Blue  Hill  Ave.,  Dorchester 

Assistant  in  Pulmonary  Diseases 

JOHN  ALLAN  MacCORMICK,  A.B.,  M.D  672  Tremont  St.t 

Assistant  in  Clinical  Gynecology 

DANA  WARREN  DRURY,  M.D  101  Newbury  St.t 

Assistant  in  Otology 

HYMAN  MORRISON,  A.B.,  M.D  103  Glenway  St.,  Dorchester 

Assistant  in  Hematology 

JOHN  THOMAS  WILLIAMS  M.D  483  Beacon  St.t 

Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 

FREDERICK  GARFIELD  BODGE,  D.M.D.     .   .  218  Highland  Ave., 

Assistant  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry  Somerville 

LOUIS  ADOLORE  OLIVER  GODDU,  Ph.G.,  M.D.  407  Marlboro  St.i 

Assistant  in  Orthopedics 

SELSHAR  MICHAEL  GUNN,  S.B.   .  .   .  Mass.  Institute  Technology 

Lecturer  in  Hygiene 


.    RICHARD  HENRY  HOUGHTON,  M.D.  .  308  Sumner  St.,  E.  Boston 

Assistant  in  Pulmonary  Diseases  and  Climatology 

ARTHUR  PERCY  JANES,  M.I)  543  Boylston  St.t 

Assistant  in  Genito-  Urinary  Diseases 

CHARLES  ALLEN  RILEY,  M.D  30  Harvard  Ave.,  Alfeton 

Assistant  in  Pulmonary  Diseases  and  Climatology 

ANDREW  THADDEUS  BARSTOW,  M.D.   .  .  .  52  Westland  Ave.t 

Assistant  in  Clinical  Gytneology 

JAMES  FRANCIS  COUPAL,  B.S.,  M.I).  .   .   .  2  Center  St.,  Roxbury, 

Assistant  in  Histology  and  in  Pathology  and  Bacteriology 

ALBERT  JOHN  ADAMS  HAMILTON,  M.D.     .   .  409  Marlboro  St.i 

Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 
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NATHANIEL  HOBBS  KNIGHT,  B.S  65  Pearson  Road, 

Assistant  in  Physics  W.  Somerville 

GAETANO  PRAINO,  M.D   419  Boylston  St.t 

Assistant  in  Clifiical  Medicine 

FRIDA  EMI  LIE  UNGAR,  A.M  69  Waverly  St.,  Roxbury 

Assistant  in  Economics 

WILLIAM  HENRY  CAN  A  VAN,  D.M.D.  .   .  .648  Beach  St.,  Revere 
Demonstrator  of  Extracting  and  Anaesthesia 

HARRY  HOWARD  FLAGG,  M.D  30  Elm  St.,  Charlestown 

Assistant  in  Physiology 

JOSEPH  EDWARD  HALLISEY,  M.D.     .  9  Magazine  St.,  Cambridge 
Assistant  in  Hematology 

SOLOMON  HYMAN  RUBIN,  M.D.  ......  327  Blue  Hill  Ave., 

Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Histology  Roxbury 

ARMAN  EDWARD  BECKER,  A.M  Paige,  6 

Assistant  in  Physics 

JAMES  J.  DUDDY,  D.M.D  1S3  Main  St.,  Brockton 

Assistant  in  Orthodontia 

ERNEST  WILLOUGHBY  GATES,  D.M.D  77  Tremont  St.t 

Assistant  in  Orthodontia 

HARRY  WINFIELD  PERKINS,  D.M.D  419  Boylston  St.! 

Assistant  in  Orthodontia 

GEORGE  HENRY  SCOTT,  M.D  314  Warren  St.,  Roxbury 

j  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Atiaiomy 

\  xEORGE  PIERCE  TOWLE,  M.D  407  Marlborough  St.t 

Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 

FjOHN  ROBERT  WHITE,  M.D  166  Washington  St.,  Lynn 

L         Assistant  Demonstrator  in  Anatomy 

j/ILFRED  GOLDWIN  FUNNELL,  M.D  Cambridge 

Assistant  i/i  Pharmacology 

lAROLUS  ROY  GIVEN,  D.M.D.  .  .  .  62  Highland  Ave.,  Somerville 
;         Assistant  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry 

;)HN  ROYDEN  GILBERT,  D.M.D  681  Main  St.,  Waltham 

Assistant  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry 
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PETER  BARTON,  D.M.D  238  Newbury  StJ 

Assistant  in  Clinical  Dentistry 
m 

CLARENCE  EDMUND  JENKINS,  D.M.D.  101  Main  St.,  Keene,  X.  H. 

Assistant  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

LIBRARY  STAFF 

HELEN  LOUISE  MELLEN  58  Curtis  St.,  W.  Somerville 

Librarian,  Emeritus 

ETHEL  MUNROE  HAYES,  A.B  252  Medford  St.,  Somerville 

Acting  Librarian 

BLANCHE  HEARD  HOOPER,  A.B  124  Professors  Row 

Assistant  Librarian 

GLADYS  WELLS,  A.M.  153  Powder  House  Boulevard,  W.  Somerville 
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OTHER  OFFICERS 
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Bursar 
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NELLIE  ALVIRA  WRIGHT  245  Medford  St.,  Somerville 

Assistant  to  the  Secretary  oj  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

WILHELMINE  HAZEL  LANGDELL  .  .  .  .  229  Salem  St.,  Maldei 

Assistant  in  the  College  Office 

CORINNE  PANSY  SUTHERLAND    .  .   .  62  Murdock  St.,  Brightoi 

Assistant  in  the  Presidents  Office 

EDITH  ELIZABETH  COCHRANE  Richardson, 

Assistant  in  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Jackson  College 
LESLIE  NATHANIEL  GEBHARD  55TremontAve 
Secretary  to  the  Dean  oj  the  Engineering  School  Everet 
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ARTHUR  WHITING  LEIGHTON  168  Lowell  St., 

Clerk  in  the  Engineering  School  Somerville 

LINA  ANGELL  MAYO  *  Milton 


Stenographer  in  the  Medical  and  Dental  Schools 

LILLIAN  MARY  TATTAN  

Clerk  in  the  Medical  and  Dental  Schools 

EFFIE  MAY  RITCHIE  

Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Physics 

Mrs.  GRACE  G.  WATERMAN 

House  Mistress  of  Metcalf  Hall 

Mrs.  ELIZABETH  CAUFMAN 
House  Mistress  of  Start  House 

Mrs.  EMMA  EDWARDS 
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MARY  WRIGHT  RICHARDSON  884  Huntington  Ave.,t 

Clerk  of  the  Department  of  Clinical  Dentistry 

I  SARAH  ELIZABETH  MILLER  7  Haviland  St.f 

Clerk  of  the  Department  of  Prosthodontia 

(FRANCES  WILDER  75  Rutland  St.t 

I  Matron  of  the  Department  of  Anesthesia  and  Extraction 

j  ERNEST  ALONZO  LARRABEE  East,  29 

I  Assistant  in  the  Gymnasium 

.ROBERT  HERMAN  BOGUE   29  Capen  St. 

Assistant  in  Chemistry 


j3ERCY  GODFREY  SAVAGE  15  Lapham  St.,  Medford 

\  Assistant  in  Chemistry 

I IAROLD  RICHARDSON  SAVAGE  ....  15  Lapham  St.,  Medford 

Assistant  in  Chemistry 

\  Proctors 

ItROSBY  F.  BAKER,  B.S  

I  I  IAROLD  Q.  GALLUPE,  B.S.     .   .  . 

I  HUBERT  E.  BRAY,  A.B  
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DEPARTMENT  OF 
ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 


Requirements  for  Admission 


General  Information 


Standing  Committees 

OF  THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  * 


Admissions:  Dean  Wren,  Chairman;  Dean  Anthony,  Professor 
Hayden. 

Absences  and  Pet.tions:  Dean  Wren,  Chairman;  Dean  Anthony 
Professor  Hayden. 

Common  Interests:  President  Hamilton,  Chairman;  Deans  Wrer 
and  Davies,  Professors  Hooper,  Harmon,  and  Kmgsley. 

Commencement  Parts  :  President  Hamilton,  Chairman;  Deans  Wrei 
and  Anthony,  and  Professor  Kingsley. 

Scholarships  and  Aids:  President  Hamilton,  Chairman;  Dean 
Wren  and  Anthony,  Professor  Hayden. 

Library:  President  Hamilton,  Chairman;  Professors  Sanborn,  Mete  al 
Mitchell,  and  Wade. 

Program:  Professor  Lewis,  Chairman;  Deans  Anthony  and  Wren. 

Examinations:  Dean  Wren,  Chairman;  Dean  Anthony,  Professc 
Denison. 

Catalogue:  Professor  Hayden,  Chairman;  Deans  Anthony  an 
Wren,  and  Doctor  Briggs  (of  the  Medical  School). 

Books  and  Supplies:  Professor  Lewis,  Chairman;  Professc 
Durkee,  Hooper,  and  Ashley. 

Members  on  the  Part  oe  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  SciencJ 

OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  ATHLETICS:    Professor  Cobb,  CM 

man;  Professor  Rockwell,  Dr.  Martin. 

Student  Organizations:  Professor  Lewis,  Chairman;  Pro**! 
Denison,  Rockwell,  and  Mr.  Seavey.  i  I 

Student  Employment:  Professor  H.  G.  Chase,  Chairman;  De 
Anthony  and  Professor  Hayden. 

Use  of  College  Buildings:  Professor  Hooper,  Chairman;  Prof, 
sor  Sanborn,  and  Dr.  Martin. 

MEMBER   OF   COLLEGE    ENTRANCE    EXAMINATION   Bo ARD  Preside 

Hamilton. 

MEMBER    OF    N.  E.  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  CERTIFICATE  BOARD  S  H 

fessor  H.  G.  Chase. 

MEMBER  OF  College  Extension  Commission:  Dean  Wren. 

~77,,e  Fac  ulty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  consists  of  the  Faculties  of  the  School  of  Liberal  A 
tlle  Sehool,  the  Graduate  School,  and  the  Crane  Theologtcal  School,  constf 

inK  0«e  body  for  the  discharge  of  certain  administrate  function.. 


Requirements  for  Admission 


Cand.dates  for  admission  to  the  Department  of  Arts  and 
fences  must  have  received  adequate  preparation  in  ertab 
subjects  falhng m  two  groups,  known  respectively 
Pnmary  and  the  Secondary  Group.  A  unit  represents  a 
.ear's  study  ,n  any  subject  in  a  secondary  school,  representing 
ipproxtmately  a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  work.  epreSentln£ 

The  Primary  Group 


English  a 
English  b,  i 


An  Elementary  Foreign  Language,  ancien,  or  modern,  2  . 
-Mementary  History,  i  ;  '  ' 

Elementary  Algebra,  i£; 
Plane  Geometry,  i. 

Wv  trol01  t  *  "  M  *e  Sub*<*  of  the 

nmary  Group,  and  a  certain  part  of  the  subjects  nf  tt,„ 
econdary  Group,  depending  upo'n  the  degree     6     /  £ 

Sa?  Group"  ^  Prim—  counted  in  tS 

The  Secondary  Group 

Elementary 

Greek  2 

I       Latin  \  Geology  and  Geography,  1 

,       French,  2  Mechanical  Drawing,  1 

German  2  Freehand  Drawing,  | 

Chemistry,  l  f  °P  Work'  *  to  2 

Physics,  1  Economics,  * 

Botany  1  Musical  Appreciation,  f 

1      Zoology,  x  Music  (H^mony),  £ 
Intermediate* 

'      Latin,  1 

Tp       ,  German,  1 

■rrench,  1  ' 


wxll  hnd  „  an  advantage  to  present  both  French  and  German. 
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Advanced* 


German,  i 
History,  I 


Greek,  I 
Latin,  i 
French,  i 


Algebra,  \ 

Trigonometry,  \ 

Solid  Geometry,  \ 

Counterpoint,  \ 

Pianoforte,  Voice,  or  Violin,  \ 


Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of 
Divinity  must  submit,  in  addition  to  the  five  subjects  of  the  Pri- 
mary Group,  a  selection  of  subjects  from  the  Secondary  Group 
aggregating  6  y2  units,  according  to  the  valuation  indicated  above. 
Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  School 
of  Liberal  Arts  must  submit  from  the  Secondary  Group  subjects 
aggregating  6j4  units,  and  candidates  for  the  same  degree  in 
the  Engineering  School,  subjects  aggregating  5^  units. 

The  following  conditions  are  to  be  observed : 

1.  The  6^  units  for  the  course  leading  to  A.B.  or  for  that 
leading  to  B.D.,  must  include  those  representing  one  advanced: 
ancient  language. 

2.  The  5%  units  for  any  course  in  engineering  must  include 
y2  unit  in  solid  geometry. 

Detailed  information  concerning  the  amount  and  character 
of  the  work  demanded  in  preparation  will  be  found  on  the 
following  pages. 


Preparation  in  English  has  two  main  objects:  (1)  commaiK 
of  correct  and  clear  English,  spoken  and  written  ;  (2)  ability  t< 
read  with  accuracy,  intelligence,  and  appreciation. 

The  first  object  requires  instruction  in  grammar  and  compc 
sition.  English  grammar  should  ordinarily  be  reviewed  in  th 
secondary  school ;  and  correct  spelling  and  grammatical  accu 
racy  should  be  rigorously  exacted  in  connection  with  all  writte) 
work  during  the  four  years.  The  principles  of  English  comp( 
sition  governing  punctuation,  the  use  of  words,  paragraphs,  an 

*The  credit  for  advanced  subjects,  as  here  given,  is  in  addition  to  the  credit  for  the  cc 
responding  elementary  subjects. 


Detailed  Statement  of  Requirements 


Elementary  English. 


Three  units 
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:he  different  kinds  of  whole  composition,  including  letter-writ- 
ng,  should  be  thoroughly  mastered ;  and  practice  in  composi- 
;ion,  oral  as  well  as  written,  should  extend  throughout  the 
jecondary  school  period.  Written  exercises  may  well  comprise 
larration,  description,  and  easy  exposition  and  argument  based 
apon  simple  outlines.  It  is  advisable  that  subjects  for  this 
work  be  taken  from  the  student's  personal  experience,  general 
knowledge,  and  studies  other  than  English,  as  well  as  from  the 
"eading  in  literature.  Finally,  special  instruction  in  language 
ind  composition  should  be  accompanied  by  concerted  effort  of 
:eachers  in  all  branches  to  cultivate  in  the  student  the  habit  of 
ising  good  English  in  recitations  and  in  various  exercises, 
vhether  oral  or  written. 

The  second  object  is  sought  by  means  of  two  lists  of  books, 
leaded  respectively  reading  and  study,  from  which  may  be 
iramed  a  progressive  course  in  literature  covering  four  years. 
>n  connection  with  both  lists,  the  student  should  be  trained  in 
j  eading  aloud  and  be  encouraged  to  commit  to  memory  some 
!.  f  the  more  notable  passages,  both  in  verse  and  in  prose.  As 
a  aid  to  literary  appreciation,  he  is  further  advised  to  acquaint 
Bmself  with  the  most  important  facts  in  the  lives  of  the  authors 
J  hose  works  he  reads,  and  with  their  place  in  literary  history. 

Reading  (A)  Two  Units. 

V  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  foster  in  the  student  the 
jj  bit  of  intelligent  reading,  and  to  develop  a  taste  for  good 
j  erature,  by  giving  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  some  of  its 
| j  st  specimens.  He  should  read  the  books  carefully,  but  his 
1  ention  should  not  be  so  fixed  upon  details  that  he  fails  to 
|;t  preciate  the  main  purpose  and  charm  of  what  he  reads. 

For  Students  Entering  in  1912* 
•  [Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It  and  Julius  Caesar;  Franklin's 
fc  tobiography ;  Goldsmith's  The  Deserted  Village  ;  Dickens'  A 

%  \  The  books  for  the  classes  entering  in  1912  are  selected  from  the  list  adopted  by  the  Confer- 
wt  on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in  English,  at  meetings  held  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
rruary  22,  1905,  February  22,  1908,  and  February  22,  1909.  Candidates  may  make  other 
•Iptions  from  that  list,  provided  they  give  notice  of  their  intention  to  present  these  books 
■Pj  r  before  the  first  day  of  February  preceding  the  examination. 
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Tale  of  Two  Cities;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner;  Irving's  Sketch 
Book;  Scott's  The  Lady  of  the  Lake;  Byron's  Mazeppa  and  The 
Prisoner  of  Chillon ;  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 

For  Students  Entering  in  IQIJ,  ^9*4,  and  19 15 
With  a  view  to  large  freedom  of  choice,  the  books  provided 
for  reading  are  arranged  in  the  following  groups,  from  which  at 
least  ten  units  are  to  be  selected,  two  from  each  group.  Each 
unit  is  set  off  by  semicolons. 

I.  The  Old  Testament,  comprising  at  least  the  chief  narra- 
tive episodes  in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel, 
Kings,  and  Daniel,  together  with  the  books  of  Ruth  and 
Esther  ;  the  Odyssey,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  I, 
II,  III,  IV,  V,  XV,  XVI,  XVII ;  the  Iliad,  with  the  omission, 
if  desired,  of  Books  XI,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVII,  XXI ;  Virgil's 
^neid.  The  Odyssey,  Iliad,  and  ^Eneid  should  be  read  in 
English  translations  of  recognized  literary  excellence. 

For  any  unit  of  this  group  a  unit  from  any  other  group  may 
be  substituted. 

II.  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice  ;  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream;  As  You  Like  It;  Twelfth  Night;  Henry  the  Fifth 
Julius  Caesar. 

III.  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I ;  Goldsmith's  Vicai 
of  Wakefield ;  either  Scott's  Ivanhoe,  or  Scott's  Quentin  Dur 
ward ;  Hawthorne's  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  ;  either  Dick 
ens'  David  Copperfield,  or  Dickens'  Tale  of  Two  Cities 
Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond ;  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford  ;  Georg 
Eliot's  Silas  Marner ;  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island. 

IV.  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I ;  The  Sir  Roger  d 
Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator  ;  Franklin's  Autobiograph 
(condensed)  ;  Irving's  Sketch  Book  ;  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Lor 
Clive  and  Warren  Hastings;  Thackeray's  English  Humourists 
Selections  from  Lincoln,  including  at  least  the  two  Inaugural: 
the  Speeches  in  Independence  Hall  and  at  Gettysburg,  th 
Last  Public  Address,  and  Letter  to  Horace  Greeley,  along  wit 
a  brief  memoir  or  estimate;  Parkman's  Oregon  Trail;  eith< 
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Thoreau's  Walden,  or  Huxley's  Autobiography  and  selections 
from  Lay  Sermons,  including  the  addresses  on  Improving 
Natural  Knowledge,  A  Liberal  Education,  and  A  Piece  of 
Chalk ;  Stevenson's  Inland  Voyage  and  Travels  with  a  Donkey. 

V.  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Books  II  and 
III,  with  especial  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper, 
and  Burns ;  Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,  and  Gold- 
smith's Deserted  Village  ;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner,  and 
Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal ;  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake ; 
Byron's  Childe  Harold,  Canto  IV,  and  Prisoner  of  Chillon ; 
Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Book  IV,  with 
especial  attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley ;  Poe's 
Raven,  Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  and  Whit- 
tier's  Snow  Bound ;  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  and 
Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum  ;  Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette, 
Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur ;  Browning's 
|  Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good 
News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home 
j  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  Herve 
[ Riel,  Pheidippides,  My  Last  Duchess,  Up  at  a  Villa  —  Down 
I  n  the  City. 

L  Study  (B*)  One  Unit. 

\  This  part  of  the  requirement  is  intended  as  a  natural 
'md  logical  continuation  of  the  student's  earlier  reading, 
vith  greater  stress  laid  upon  form  and  style,  the  exact 
^leaning  of  words  and  phrases,  and  the  understanding  of 
illusions.  For  this  close  reading,  a  play,  a  group  of  poems,  an 
i  ration,  and  an  essay,  are  provided,  as  follows  : 

For  Students  Entering  i?i  igi2 
^  Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Comus,  L'Allegro,  and  II 
I  enseroso,  or  Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and 
;laine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  either  Burke's  Speech  on 

W*  rhe  important  changes  that  go  into  effect  with  1913  consist  of  a  greater  emphasis  upon 
rmal  grammar,  rhetorical  structure  and,  in  the  books  under  Group  B,  the  study  of  details. 
1  eanwhile,  schools  desiring  to  be  acquainted  with  the  precise  requirements  for  1912 
;  ;  advised  to  send  for  the  catalogue  of  Tufts  College  for  1908-09.  The  older  form 
1  statement  is  omitted  from  this  catalogue  to  save  space.  But  a  student  adequately  pre- 
;  red  according  to  the  requirements  here  printed  will  have  no  difficulty  in  meeting  the  earlier 
'juirements. 
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Conciliation  with  America,  or  both  Washington's  Farewell 
Address  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration ;  either 
Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson,  or  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

For  Students  Entering  in  iq ij,  1914,  IQ 15 

Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Milton's  L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso, 
and  Comus ;  either  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  Amer- 
ica, or  both  Washington's  Farewell  Address  and  Webster's  First 
Bunker  Hill  Oration ;  either  Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson,  or 
Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

Examination. 

However  accurate  in  subject-matter,  no  paper  will  be  consid- 
ered satisfactory  if  seriously  defective  in  punctuation,  spelling, 
or  other  essentials  of  good  usage. 

The  examination  will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which 
may  be  taken  as  a  preliminary,  and  the  other  as  a  final. 

The  first  part  of  the  examination  will  be  upon  ten  units 
chosen,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  described  above,  from  the 
lists  headed  reading ;  and  it  may  include  also  questions  upon 
grammar  and  the  simpler  principles  of  rhetoric,  and  a  short 
composition  upon  some  topic  drawn  from  the  student's  general 
knowledge  or  experience.    On  the  books  prescribed  for  read 
ing,  the  form  of  the  examination  will  usually  be  the  writing  of 
short  paragraphs  on  several  topics  which  the  candidate  may!, 
choose  out  of  a  considerable  number.    These  topics  will  involve 
such  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  plot,  character-development 
and  other  qualities  of  style  and  treatment  as  may  be  fairl) 
expected  of  high  school  students.    In  grammar  and  rhetoric 
the  candidate  may  be  asked  specific  questions  upon  the  practi 
cal  essentials  of  these  studies,  such  as  the  relation  of  the  vari 
ous  parts  of  a  sentence  to  one  another,  the  construction  ol 
individual  words  in  a  sentence  of  reasonable  difficulty,  anc 
those  good  usages  of  modern  English  which  one  should  knov 
in  distinction  from  current  errors. 

The  second  part  of  the  examination  will  include  compositior 
and  those  books  comprised  in  the  list  headed  study.    The  tes 
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in  composition  will  consist  of  one  or  more  essays,  developing  a 
theme  through  several  paragraphs,  the  subjects  to  be  drawn 
from  the  books  prescribed  for  study,  from  the  candidate's  other 
studies,  and  from  personal  knowledge  and  experiences  quite 
apart  from  reading.  For  this  purpose  the  examiner  will  pro- 
vide several  subjects,  perhaps  five  or  six,  from  which  the  can- 
didate may  select.  The  test  on  the  books  prescribed  for  study 
will  consist  of  questions  upon  their  content,  form,  and 
structure,  and  upon  the  meaning  of  such  words,  phrases,  and 
allusions  as  may  be  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the 
works  and  an  appreciation  of  their  salient  qualities  of  style. 
General  questions  may  also  be  asked  concerning  the  lives  of 
the  authors,  their  other  works,  and  the  periods  of  literary 
history  to  which  they  belong. 

In  place  of  the  examinations  in  Elementary  English  a  candi- 
date may  offer  the  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Exam- 
ination Board  in  English  a  and  b. 

Elementary  German.  (  Two  units. 

,  It  is  expected  that  the  candidate  will  have  studied  the  sub- 
Sect  in  a  systematic  course  for  two  school  years,  each  covering 
I  :he  equivalent  of  120  sixty -minute  periods,  during  which  special 
!(ittention  will  have  been  given  to  pronunciation  and  to  writing 
j  rom  dictation,  as  well  as  to  the  use  of  clear  and  idiomatic  English 
Kn  translation. 

j    The  examination  will  consist  of  two  parts  :  — 
J  (a)    The  translation  into  German  of  easy  English  sentences, 
ub  test  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  the  following  subjects :  the 
j  eclension  of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  pronouns;  the  conjugation  of 
t  eak  and  the  more  frequently  recurring  strong  verbs ;  the  prep- 
\  sitions  and  cases  which  they  govern ;  the  simpler  uses  of  modal 
.lxiliaries ;  the  elementary  rules  of   syntax  and  word  order. 
1  roficiency  may  also  be  tested  by  questions  on  these  topics. 
',  (b)    The  translation  at  sight  of  easy  German  prose.    It  is 
;  "lieved  that  the  requisite  facility  may  be  acquired  by  the  reading 
from  two  to  three  hundred  pages  of  easy  German,  with  pref- 
erence given  to  narrative  style. 
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[The  following  list  is  made  up  from  works  suitable  for  reading  in 
preparation  for  this  examination ;  Anderson's  Bilderbuch  ohne  Bilder  j 
Arnold's  Fritz  auf  Ferien  ;  Baumbach's  Schwiegersohn  :  Heyse's  Hochzeit 
auf  Capri;  Storm's  Immensee ;  Leander's  Traumereien ;  Roth's  Ein 
nordischer  Held;  Benedix,  Der  Prozess ;  Wilhelmi's  Einer  muss  heiraten; 
Fulda's  Das  verlorene  Paradies.] 

In  place  of  the  examination  in  Elementary  German  a  candi- 
date may  offer  the  examination  of  the  College  Entrance  Exam- 
ination Board  in  German  a. 

Intermediate  German.  One  unit. 

It  is  expected  that  the  candidate  will  have  pursued,  in  addition 
to  the  work  done  in  preparation  for  Elementary  German,  an 
additional  year's  work  of  120  hours.  He  should  thus  have 
acquired  the  ability  to  translate  with  considerable  facility  ordi- 
nary prose,  similar  to  that  of  the  preparatory  course,  and  to 
answer  briefly  in  German  questions  asked  in  that  language  by 
the  instructor.  Oral  practice  and  dictation  should  be  continued 
in  this  third  year  and  a  somewhat  thorough  acquaintance 
obtained  with  the  rules  of  syntax,  particularly  with  the  subjunc- 
tive and  infinitive  moods ;  attention  should  also  be  given  to  the 
simpler  facts  of  word  formation  —  roots,  prefixes  and  suffixes. 

The  examination  will  consist  of  two  parts  :  — 

(a)  The  translation  into  German  of  a  connected  passage  of 
simple  English,  paraphrased  from  some  German  text. 

(b)  The  translation  at  sight  of  passages  of  ordinary  German 
prose.  It  is  believed  that  the  requisite  facility  may  be  acquired 
by  reading  in  addition  to  the  amount  stated  for  Elementary  Ger- 
man, about  four  hundred  pages  of  narrative  and  dramatic  prose 
and  verse. 

[The  following  list  is  made  up  from  works  suitable  for  reading  in  prepara- 
tion for  this  examination  :  Ebner-Eschenbach's  Freiherren  von  Gemperlein; 
Gerstacker's  Irrfahrten;  Hoffmann's  Historische  Erzahlungen ;  Meyer's 
Gustav  Adolfs  Page;  Riehl's  Burg  Neideck  und  Fluch  der  Schonheit; 
Frei tag's  A  us  dem  Staat  Friedrichs  des  Grossen,  die  Journalisten  ;  Schiller's 
Geisterseher,  Neffe  als  Onkel,  and  Balladen ;  Scheffel's  Trompeter  von 
Siikkingen.] 

In  place  of  the  examination  in  Intermediate  German  a  candi- 
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date  may  offer  the  examination  of  the  College  Entrance  Board 
in  German  b. 

Advanced  German.  One  unit. 

This  examination  is  open  to  candidates  who  have  had  the 
equivalent  of  a  four  years'  course,  with  an  average  of  120  full 
hour  periods  per  year.  At  the  end  of  this  course  the  student 
should  be  able  to  read,  after  brief  inspection,  any  (save  techni- 
cal) modern  German  literature,  if  free  from  unusual  textual 
difficulties ;  to  put  into  German  a  passage  of  simple  English 
prose,  or  to  write  in  that  language  a  brief  theme  on  some  assigned 
topic  within  his  range ;  and  to  answer  in  German  questions 
relating  to  the  lives  and  certain  works  of  the  authors  studied. 

The  examination  will  consist  of  three  parts :  — 
(a)  The  writing  in  German  of  a  paragraph,  original  or  trans- 
lated. 

1    (b)    The  translation  into  English  of  extracts  from  at  least 

\  hree  distinctively  different  authors.  It  is  believed  that  the 
equisite  facility  may  be  acquired  by  reading  in  addition  to  the 
imount  mentioned  under  Intermediate  German,  about  five  hun- 

j  Ired  pages  of  good  literature  in  prose  and  verse. 

I,  (e)    An  oral  test  of  proficiency  in  hearing  and  pronouncing 

I  German. 

"  [The  following  list  is  made  up  from  works  suitable  for  reading  in 
[  reparation  for  this  examination  :  Fouque's  Undine  ;  Scheffel's  Ekkehard  ; 
jj.udwig's  Zwischen  Himmel  und  Erde  ;  Freytag's  Soil  und  Haben  ;  Hauff 's 
I  .ichtenstein ;  Goethe's  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit  (extracts),  Die  neue 
'telusine,  Hermann  und  Dorothea;    Lessing's    Minna   von  Barnhelm, 

chiller's  Wilhelm  Tell,  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  Geschichte  des  dreissig- 
hrigen  Krieges  (third  book) ;  Grillparzer's  Sappho;  Kleist's  Prinz  von 

(  omburg;  Fulda's  Talisman.] 

j  In  place  of  the  examination  in  Advanced  German,  a  candi- 
■  ite  may  offer  the  examination  of  the  College  Entrance  Exam- 
1  ation  Board  in  German  be. 

,  ementary  French.  Two  units. 

I  It  is  expected  that  the  candidate  will  have  studied  the  subject 
I  I  a  systematic  course  for  two  school  years,  each  covering  the 
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equivalent  of  120  sixty-minute  periods,  during  which  special 
attention  will  have  been  given  to  pronunciation  and  to  writing 
from  dictation,  as  well  as  to  the  use  of  clear,  idiomatic  English 
in  translation. 

The  examination  will  consist  of  two  parts :  — 

(a)  The  translation  into  French  of  easy  English  sentences 
to  test  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  the  following  subjects : 
the  conjugation  of  the  regular  and  the  most  frequently  recurring 
irregular  verbs ;  the  forms  and  positions  of  personal  pronouns ; 
the  uses  of  the  other  pronouns  and  of  possessive,  demonstrative, 
and  interrogative  adjectives ;  the  variation  of  nouns  and  adjec- 
tives for  gender  and  number  (except  rare  cases) ;  the  partitive 
construction.  Proficiency  may  also  be  tested  by  questions  on 
these  topics. 

(b)  The  translation  at  sight  of  a  passage  of  easy  French. 
It  is  believed  that  the  requisite  facility  may  be  acquired  by  the 
reading  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  simple 
prose,  with  preference  given  to  narrative. 

[The  following  list  is  made  up  from  works  suitable  for  reading  in  prepa- 
ration for  this  examination :  The  easier  stories  of  Daudet,  Verne,  and 
Erckmann-Chatrian ;  Foa's  Le  petit  Robinson  and  Contes  Biographiques ; 
Enault's  Le  Chien  du  Capitaine ;  Malot's  Sans  Famille;  About's  Le  Roi 
des  Montagnes ;  Labiche  and  Martin's  La  Poudre  aux  Yeux  and  Le 
Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon ;  Sarcey's  Le  Siege  de  Paris.] 

In  place  of  the  examination  in  Elementary  French  a  candi- 
date may  offer  the  examination  of  the  College  Entrance  Exam- 
ination Board  in  French  a. 

Intermediate  French.  One  unit 

It  is  expected  that  the  candidate  will  have  passed,  in  addition 
to  the  work  done  in  preparation  for  Elementary  French,  an  addi 
tional  year's  work  of  120  hours.  He  should  thus  have  acquired 
the  ability  to  translate  with  facility  ordinary  prose  or  vers< 
similar  to  that  of  the  preparatory  course,  and  to  answer  brictl) 
in  French  questions  asked  in  that  language  by  the  instructor. 
( )ral  practice  and  dictation  should  therefore  be  continued  in  thl{ 
third  year,  together  with  a  more  detailed  study  of  syntax,  par 
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:icularly  of  the  use  of  moods  and  tenses,  and  of  word  formation 
and  common  idiomatic  phrases. 

The  examination  will  consist  of  two  parts :  — 

(a)  The  translation  into  French  of  a  connected  passage  of 
simple  English. 

(b)  The  translation  at  sight  of  passages  of  ordinary  French 
prose  or  dramatic  verse.  It  is  believed  that  the  requisite  facility 
may  be  acquired  by  reading,  in  addition  to  the  amount  required 
for  Elementary  French,  not  less  than  four  hundred  pages  of 
prose  and  verse,  preference  still  being  given  to  narrative  form. 

[The  following  list  is  made  up  from  works  suitable  for  reading  in  pre- 
paration for  this  examination  :  About's  stories  ;  Daudet's  La  Belle- Niver- 
laise ;  La  Brete's  Mon  Oncle  et  mon  Cure  ;  Loti's  Pecheur  dTslande  ; 
George  Sand's  Les  Maitres  Mosaistes;  Merimee's  Colomba;  Thierry's  Recits 
les  Temps  merovingiens ;  Thiers's  L'Expedition  de  Bonaparte  en  Egypte  ; 
/igny's  La  Canne  de  Jonc  ;  Corneille's  Horace  ;  Moliere's  L'Avare  and  Le 
\  bourgeois  Gentilhomme ;  Racine's  Athalie ;  Augier  and  Sandeau's  Le 
fiendre  de  M.  Poirier;  Coppee's  poems.] 

j    In  place  of  the  examination  in  Intermediate  French  a  candidate 
l  nay  offer  the  examination  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
ion  Board  in  French  b. 

I.dvanced  French.  One  unit. 

This  examination  is  open  to  candidates  who  have  had  the 
"quivalent  of  a  four  year's  course,  with  an  average  of  120  full 
i  our  periods  per  year.  At  the  end  of  this  course  the  student 
pould  be  able  to  read  at  sight,  with  the  help  of  a  vocabulary 
y.  special  or  technical  expressions,  difficult  French  of  not  earlier 
[tan  the  seventeenth  century;  to  write  in  French  a  short  essay 
;  1  some  simple  subject  connected  with  the  works  read  in  pre- 
i  iration,  and  to  take  part  in  a  simple  conversation  in  French. 

!  The  examination  will  consist  of  three  parts  :  — 

*  (a)    The  writing  in  French  of  an  original  passage  of  at  least 

1 50  words  on  some  assigned  subject. 

;  (b)  The  translation  into  English  of  extracts  from  at  least 
;,ree  distinctly  different  authors.    It  is  believed  that  the  re- 
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quisite  facility  may  be  acquired  by  reading,  in  addition  to  the 
amount  mentioned  under  Intermediate  French,  from  six  hundred 
to  one  thousand  pages  of  standard  French,  inclusive  of  works 
merely  commented  upon  in  class. 

(V)  An  oral  test  of  proficiency  in  hearing  and  pronouncing 
French. 

[The  following  list  is  made  up  from  works  suitable  for  reading  in  pre- 
paration for  this  examination :  Taine's  Origines  de  la  France  contempo- 
raine ;  Sainte-Beuve's  Causeries  du  Lundi  (Holt  Ed.) ;  Voltaire's  Prose 
{Heath  Ed.) ;  Balzac's  La  Recherche  de  l'Absolu ;  Dumas'  Les  trois 
Mousquetaires  (Ginn  Ed.) ;  Pelissier's  Anthologie  des  Prosateurs  francais 
•contemporains  (Paris,  Delagrave  Ed.) ;  Racine's  Andromaque,  Britannicus, 
Athalie ;  Corneille's  Cinna  and  Polyeucte ;  Moliere's  Les  Precieuses 
Ridicules  ;  Beaumarchais'  Mariage  de  Figaro ;  Hugo's  Hernani  and  Ruy 
Bias.] 

In  place  of  the  above,  a  candidate  may  offer  the  examination 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  in  French  be. 

Elementary  Latin.  Two  units 

The  Latin  reading  shall  be  not  less  in  amount  than  Caesar, 
Gallic  War,  I — IV,  and  should  be  selected  by  the  schools  from 
Caesar  (Gallic  War  and  Civil  War)  and  Nepos  (Lives).  Can- 
didates will  be  examined  in  translation  at  sight  of  passages 
from  the  above  authors,  also  in  grammar  and  composition. 

In  place  of  the  examination  for  two  units  in  Elementary 
Latin  a  candidate  may  offer  the  following  examinations  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  : 
New  Requirements,  3. 

Intermediate  Latin.  One  unit 

The  Latin  reading,  without  the  prescription  of  particulai 
authors  and  works,  shall  be  not  less  in  amount  than  Caesar 
Gallic  War,  I — IV,  and  Cicero,  the  orations  against  Catiline 
for  the  Manilian  Law,  and  for  Archias ;  this  reading  should  b( 
selected  from  Caesar  (Gallic  War  and  Civil  War)  and  Nepo* 
(Lives),  Cicero  (orations,  letters,  and  De  Senectute)  and  Sallusl 
(Catiline  and  Jugurthine  War). 

Candidates  will    be  examined    in  translation  at   sight  of 
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passages  from  Caesar  and  Cicero.  The  vocabulary,  construc- 
tions, and  range  of  ideas  will  be  suited  to  the  preparation 
secured  by  the  reading  indicated  above.  There  will  also  be 
an  examination  on  the  following  prescribed  reading :  Cicero, 
orations  for  the  Manilian  Law  and  for  Archias. 

Or  the  requirement  in  poetry,  as  defined  under  Advanced 
Latin,  may  be  offered  as  optional  in  place  of  the  third  year 
prose. 

The  examinations  in  grammar  and  composition  will  demand 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  regular  inflections,  all  common 
irregular  forms,  and  the  ordinary  syntax  and  vocabulary  of  the 
prose  authors  read  in  school,  with  ability  to  use  this  knowledge 
n  writing  simple  Latin  prose.  The  words,  constructions,  and 
"ange  of  ideas  called  for  in  the  examination  in  composition  will 
Oe  such  as  are  common  in  the  reading  of  the  years  covered  by 
he  examination. 

In  place  of  the  examination  for  three  units  in  Intermediate 
; Oatin  a  candidate  may  offer  the  following  examinations  of  the 
i  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  : 
\      New  Requirements,  i,  2,  and  4. 

advanced  Latin.  One  unit. 

♦    I.    Amount  and  Range  of  the  Reading  Required 
1.    The  Latin  reading,  without  regard  to  the  prescription  of 

:  articular  authors  and  works,  shall  be  not  less  in  amount  than 

j'aesar,  Gallic  War,  I — IV ;  Cicero,  the  orations  against  Catiline, 
>r  the  Manilian  Law,  and  for  Archias  ;  Vergil,  Aeneid,  I — VI. 

1  2.  The  amount  of  reading  specified  above  shall  be  selected 
y  the  schools  from  the  following  authors  and  works :  Caesar 
xallic  War   and    Civil   War)  and    Nepos  (Lives);  Cicero 

'  rations,  letters,  and  De  Senectute)  and  Sallust  (Catiline  and 

I  igurthine  War);  Vergil  (Bucolics,  Georgics,  and  Aeneid)  and 

i^vid  (Metamorphoses,  Fasti,  and  Tristia). 

II.    Subjects  and  Scope  of  the  Examinations 
1.    Translation  at  sight.    Candidates  will  be  examined  in 
iinslation  at  sight  of  both  prose  and  verse.    The  vocabulary, 
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constructions,  and  range  of  ideas  of  the  passages  set  will  be 
suited  to  the  preparation  secured  by  the  reading  indicated 
above. 

2.  Prescribed  Reading.  Candidates  will  be  examined  also 
upon  the  following  prescribed  reading :  Cicero,  orations  for  the 
Manilian  Law  and  for  Archias,  and  Vergil,  Aeneid,  I,  II,  and 
either  IV  or  VI  at  the  option  of  the  candidate,  with  questions 
on  subject-matter,  literary  and  historical  allusions,  and  prosody. 
Every  paper  in  which  passages  from  the  prescribed  reading  are 
set  for  translation  will  contain  also  one  or  more  passages  for 
translation  at  sight ;  and  candidates  must  deal  satisfactorily 
with  both  these  parts  of  the  paper,  or  they  will  not  be  given 
credit  for  either  part. 

3.  Grammar  and  Composition.  See  statement  under  Inter- 
mediate Latin. 

In  place  of  the  examination  for  four  units  in  Latin  a  candi- 
date may  offer  the  following  examinations  of  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board: 

New  Requirements,  1,  2,  4,  and  5. 

Suggestions  Concerning  Preparation 
Exercises  in  translation  at  sight  should  begin  in  school  with 
the  first  lessons  in  which  Latin  sentences  of  any  length  occur, 
and  should  continue  throughout  the  course  with  sufficient  fre- 
quency to  insure  correct  methods  of  work  on  the  part  of  the 
student.  From  the  outset  particular  attention  should  be  given 
to  developing  the  ability  to  take  in  the  meaning  of  each  word 
—  and  so,  gradually,  of  the  whole  sentence — just  as  it  stands; 
the  sentence  should  be  read  and  understood  in  the  order  of  the 
original,  with  full  appreciation  of  the  force  of  each  word  as  it 
comes,  so  far  as  this  can  be  known  or  inferred  from  that  which 
has  preceded  and  from  the  form  and  the  position  of  the  word 
itself.  The  habit  of  reading  in  this  way  should  be  encouraged 
and  cultivated  as  the  best  preparation  for  all  the  translating 
that  the  student  has  to  do.  No  translation,  however,  should  be 
a  mechanical  metaphrase.    Nor  should  it  be  a  mere  loose 
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araphrase.  The  full  meaning  of  the  passage  to  be  translated, 
athered  in  the  way  described  above,  should  finally  be  expressed 
1  clear  and  natural  English. 

A  written  examination  cannot  test  the  ear  or  tongue,  but 
roper  instruction  in  any  language  will  necessarily  include  the 
aining  of  both.  The  school  work  in  Latin,  therefore,  should 
1  elude  much  reading  aloud,  writing  from  dictation,  and  trans- 
ition from  the  teacher's  reading.  Learning  suitable  passages 
y  heart  is  also  very  useful,  and  should  be  more  practised. 

The  work  in  composition  should  give  the  student  a  better 
nderstanding  of  the  Latin  he  is  reading  at  the  time,  if  it  is 
rose,  and  greater  facility  in  reading.  It  is  desirable,  however, 
tat  there  should  be  systematic  and  regular  work  in  composition 
aring  the  time  in  which  poetry  is  read  as  well ;  for  this  work 
tie  prose  authors  already  studied  should  be  used  as  models. 

ementary  Greek.  Two  units. 

[  The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those 
ipo  have  studied  Greek  in  a  systematic  course  for  two  years. 

will  consist  of   two  parts,  which  cannot  be  taken  sepa- 

tely :  — 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  passages  of  simple  Attic 
Dse. 

I 

j  (f)  An  examination  on  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  directed  to 
Hing  the  candidate's  mastery  of  the  ordinary  forms,  con- 
ductions, and  idioms  of  the  language. 

{I Before  taking  the  elementary  examination  the  candidate 
[j  >uld  have  read,  in  addition  to  the  usual  grammar  work,  at 
ljst  four  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  or  an  equivalent. 

I'n  place  of  the  examination  in  Elementary  Greek  a  candi- 
ic  e  may  offer  the  following  examinations  of  the  College  En- 
tice Examination  Board. 

f  Greek  a  i  and  ii,  b,  and  g. 

I  r 

4'anced  Greek.  One  unit. 

■  ?he  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those 

Wr)  have  studied  Greek  in  a  systematic  course  for  three  years. 
Ill 
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The  two  parts  of  the  examination  may  be  taken  separately :  — 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  an  average  passage  of  Homer ; 
with  questions  on  ordinary  forms,  constructions,  and  idioms, 
and  on  prosody. 

(if)  The  translation  into  Attic  prose  of  a  passage  of  connected 
English  narrative.  The  passage  set  for  translation  will  be 
based  on  some  portion  of  the  Greek  prose  works  usually  read 
in  preparation  for  college. 

Before  taking  the  examination  in  Advanced  Greek  the 
candidate  should  have  completed  at  least  four  books  of 
Xenophon's  Anabasis,  or  their  equivalent  in  Attic  prose,  and 
six  books  of  Homer's  Iliad,  or  their  equivalent  in  the  Odyssey. 
It  is  recommended  that  Greek  composition  accompany  all 
stages  of  the  preparation,  and  that  the  pupil  be  practiced  in 
reading  Greek  aloud  from  the  beginning  of  the  course. 

In  place  of  the  examination  in  Advanced  Greek  a  candidate 
may  offer  the  following  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  j 
Examination  Board. 

Greek  a  i,  b,  c  or  ch,f  and  g. 

Elementary  History.  One  unit. 

One  of  the  following :  — 

i.    Greek  and  Roman  History,    (a)  The  history  of  Greece 
to  the  death  of  Alexander,  with  due  reference  to  Greek  life,  1 
literature,  and  art,  as  treated  in  the  histories  of  Botsford,  OmanJ 
West,  or  Myers.    (//)  The  history  of  Rome  to  the  accession 
of  Commodus,  with  due  reference  to  Roman  literature  and  1 
government.    Such  texts  as  those  of  Morey,  Botsford,  West 
or  Allen  will  indicate  the  character  of  the  work  desired. 

While  the  periods  indicated  above  will  be  accepted  as  satisfying  I 
the  entrance  ?-equirements  i?i  ancient  history,  it  is  strongly  recomm 
mended  that  the  study  of  the  history  of  Greece  be  continue*!  h 
the  coin/ nest  of  Greece  by  Rome,  and  that  the  history  of  Rona\  i 
l>e  pur  surd  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire. 

This  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  increase  in  the  time  devoteilh 
to  Greek  and  Roman  history. 
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2.  English  History.  The  history  of  England,  with  due 
eference  to  social  and  political  development.  The  histories 
if  Andrews,  Larned,  and  Montgomery  will  indicate  the  char- 
cter  of  the  work  expected. 

3.  The  history  and  government  of  the  United  States.  Such 
sxts  as  McLaughlin's  History  of  the  American  Nation,  John- 
ton's  or  Channing's  History  of  the  United  States,  and  Fiske's 
"ivil  Government  should  be  used. 

It  is  recom??iended  that  all  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
ourses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.B.  or  B.D.  should  offer  Greek 
nd  Roman  history. 

The   elementary  requirement  in  history  implies  one  year's 

ork  of  not  less  than  five  periods  a  week.  Equivalents  for  the 
.lbjects  named  above  will  be  accepted,  but  candidates  desiring 
)  offer  substitutes  must  give  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
acuity  at  least  one  month  previous  to  the  time  set  for  the 
lamination.  Work  in  the  text-book  should  be  constantly 
I  xompanied  by  collateral  reading.  The  attention  of  teachers 
|  called  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven,  published 

'  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  under  the  title,  "  The 

udy  of  History  in  Schools." 

In  place  of  any  one  of  the  examinations  described  above  a 
adidate  may  offer  any  one  of  the  four  examinations  in 
[story  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

|  vanced  History.  One  unit. 

pne  of  the  following:  — 

b.  The  History  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  described  above, 
fj  those  only  who  have  offered  English  history  or  the  history 
2;  I  government  of  the  United  States  as  primary  subjects. 

\  •  The  History  of  England  as  described  above,  for  those 
ojV  who  have  offered  Greek  and  Roman  history  as  primary 
s  jects. 

•    The  History  of  the  United  States,  for  those  only  who 
hi  e  offered  Greek  and  Roman  history  as  primary  subjects. 
!  Uach  of  these  subjects  requires  one  year's  study  of  not  less 
five  recitation-periods  a  week.    A  note-book  of  not  less 

■ 
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than  fifty  written  pages,  based  upon  three  hundred  pages  oi 
collateral  reading,  must  be  presented  at  the  time  of  the  exam- 
ination. Equivalents  for  the  subjects  outlined  above  will  be 
accepted,  upon  due  notice,  as  indicated  above  under  Elemen- 
tary History. 

In  place  of  any  of  the  examinations  in  Advanced  History  a 
candidate  may  offer  any  one  of  the  four  examinations  in  History 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  provided  that  the 
subject  so  offered  has  not  been  accepted  for  the  Elementary 
History  requirement. 

Mathematics. 

A  knowledge  of  the  metric  system,  and  ability  to  perform 
accurately  the  ordinary  processes  of  arithmetic,  are  presumed. 
Subjects  i  and  2  are  required  in  the  Primary  Group. 

1.  Algebra,  through  quadratic  equations  in  one  and  two  un 
known  quantities,  the  progressions,  ratio  and  proportion,  ancj 
the  binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents. 

One  and  one-half  units]. 

2.  Plane  Geometry,  including  the  usual  theorems  on  straighj 
lines,  angles,  rectilinear  figures,  circles,  and  regular  polygons 
similar  triangles  and  proportion  ;  construction ;  original  exe 
cises  in  demonstration ;  numerical  problems  in  mensuratioi 

One  una 

3.  Advanced  Algebra:  Permutations  and  combinations;  corn 
plex  numbers  and  the  graphical  representation  of  sums  an| 
differences  ;  determinants  including  the  use  of  minors,  and  tH 
solution  of  linear  simultaneous  equations ;  solution  of  numeric  I 
equations  of  higher  degree  and  so  much  of  the  theory  of  equ  ■ 
tions,  with  graphical  methods,  as  is  necessary  for  their  tre« 
ment,  including  Descartes'  rule  of  signs  and  Horner's  methpM 
Credit  in  Advanced  Algebra  is  given  only  on  examination. 

One-// a  If  un\  I 

4.  Solid  Geometry,  including  properties  of  straight  lines  aiH 
planes,  dihedral  and  polyhedral  angles;  of  projections,  of  P° I 
hedrons,  in<  luding  prisms,  pyramids,  and  the  regular  solid-; 
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:ylinders,  cones,  and  spheres ;  of  spherical  triangles,  and  the 
measurement  of  surfaces  and  solids.  One-half  unit. 

5.  Plane  Trigonometry,  including  the  definition  and  relations 
of  the  six  trigonometrical  functions  as  ratios,  proof  of  impor- 
tant formulae,  theory  of  logarithms  and  use  of  tables,  solution 
of  right  and  oblique  plane  triangles.  One-half  unit. 

In  the  last  three  subjects,  the  school  should  insist  upon  the 
same  amount  of  work  and  aim  at  the  same  standard  of  scholar- 
ship as  the  college  requires  in  its  courses  in  these  subjects. 

In  place  of  the  examinations  in  Mathematics  a  candidate  may 
)ffer  the  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  as  follows : 

Math,  a  for  1  ;  Math,  c  for  2  ;  Math,  b  for  3  ;  Math,  d  for 
\\  Math.  /  for  5. 

'hysics.  One  unit. 

The  unit  in  Physics  consists  of  at  least  120  hours  of  sixty 
ninutes  each.  Time  spent  in  the  laboratory  shall  be  counted 
t  one-half  its  face  value.  The  course  of  instruction  should 
j  iclude:  (1)  The  study  of  one  standard  text-book.  (2)  Indi- 
vidual laboratory  work  consisting  of  experiments  requiring  at 
past  the  time  of  30  double  periods.  Each  student  should  per- 
jbrm  at  least  30  experiments,  so  distributed  as  to  cover  as  fully 
!  >  possible  the  subject  matter  of  the  text-book. 
I  In  lieu  of  the  presentation  of  the  laboratory  note-book,  at  the 
Lpie  of  the  examination,  the  candidate  must  present  a  certificate 
I  the  following  form  : 

TEACHER'S  CERTIFICATE 

 School 


I  certify  that  has  personally 

^rformed  and  properly  recorded  in  a  suitable  note-book  

j  periments  in  the  physical  laboratory  of  the  

i-hool,  during  the  year  

The  entire  course  has  occupied  time  equal  to    hours  of  60 


L  lutes  each,  of  which  hours  have  been  given  to  the  laboratory 

1  rk  and  hours  to  lecture  and  recitation  work. 

Signed  

t  Teacher  of  Physics. 

i  The  teacher  may  here  enter  the  final  grade  of  ...   per  cent. 

1 
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In  place  of  the  above,  candidates  may  present  the  examina- 
tion of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  in  Physics. 

Chemistry.  One  unit. 

Preparation  for  this  requirement  presupposes  a  course  in 
general  inorganic  chemistry  (non-metals  and  metals)  of  not  less 
than  five  periods  a  week  for  a  year.  The  amount  of  class  work 
should  equal  that  in  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Chem- 
istry, by  Ira  Remsen,  and  the  experiments  should  be  equivalent 
to  those  in  Remsen's  Laboratory  Manual.  Time  spent  in  the 
laboratory  shall  be  counted  at  one-half  its  face  value.  The 
experiments  must  be  performed  by  the  student,  and  a  certified 
laboratory  note-book  must  be  presented  at  the  time  of  the 
examination. 

In  place  of  the  above,  candidates  may  present  the  examina-| 
tion  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  in  Chemistry. 

Botany  and  Zoology.  One  unit  each. 

In  Botany  and  Zoology  the  examiners  give  more  weight  to 
the  character  of  the  work  than  to  time  spent ;  but  at  least  five 
periods  a  week  for  a  year  must  be  given  to  each  subject  pre- 
sented, and  of  this  at  least  a  half  should  consist  of  laboratory, 
work.  Certified  copies  of  laboratory  note-books  must  be  pre 
sented.  The  work  should  be  in  structural  and  physiological 
lines  and  should  include  a  detailed  study  of  at  least  ten  types. 

In  place  of  the  examinations  in  Botany  and  Zoology,  candi 
dates  may  offer  the  examinations  in  Botany  and  Zoology  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

Geology  and  Geography.  One  unh\ 

At  least  five  periods  a  week  for  a  year  must  have  been  givei 
to  the  subject  presented.  There  should  have  been  some  laboraj 
tory  work  and  excursions.  Certified  copies  of  note-books  o 
laboratory  work  and  excursions  must  be  presented. 

1.  Geology  :  Norton,  Brigham,  or  book  of  equivalent  grade 

2.  Geography  :  Davis,  or  book  of  equivalent  grade. 

In  place  of  the  examination  in  Geology  and  Geography,  car  j 
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didates  may  offer  the  examination  in  Geography  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board. 

Freehand  Drawing.*  One-half  unit. 

The  examiner  requires  evidence  of  ability  to  make  an  accurate 
outline  or  shaded  drawing  from  a  group  of  geometric  models, 
or  a  shaded  drawing  from  a  simple  cast.  Such  a  knowledge  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  perspective  is  requir  ed  as  shall 
enable  the  student  to  draw  a  simple  geometric  figure  without 
"he  use  of  a  model.  Certified  drawings  must  be  submitted  and 
the  student  may  be  examined  on  all  points  in  doubt. 

In  place  of  the  above  the  candidate  may  offer  the  examina- 
ion  in  drawing  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

Mechanical  Drawing.*  One-half  unit. 

1  Accuracy  and  neatness  in  drawing  is  of  the  first  importance, 
i  nd  no  amount  of  work  will  make  amends  for  neglect  in  these 
,  espects.  The  student  must  be  familiar  with  the  use  of  ordinary 
I  istruments,  and  able  to  solve  geometrical  problems  with  accu- 
racy and  rapidity.  He  must  also  be  practiced  in  the  drawing  of 
i  le  ellipse,  the  parabola,  and  the  hyperbola,  and  have  an  ele- 
'  lentary  knowledge  of  projection,  intersection,  and  development. 
!  'he  suggested  course  is  included  in  the  first  one  hundred  pages 

I  Anthony's  Elements  of  Mechanical  Drawing.  Certified 
^rawings  must  be  submitted  for  approval. 

I I  op  work.* 

f  The  following  units  are  given  for  courses  satisfactorily  pur- 
ed  in  well  organized  and  fully  equipped  manual  training  or 
chnical  high  schools  in  which  the  broad  foundations  of  manual 
1  d  graphic  culture  are  given.  The  elementary  work  in  the 
I  veral  courses  must  be  thoroughly  covered,  and  no  credit  will 
F  given  for  premature  engineering  work. 

S  inery  One-half  unit 

j^Dod  Turning  and  Elementary  Pattern  Making  0?ie-half  unit 
1  rging  One-half  unit 

inch  and  Machine  Metal  Fitting  0?ie-half  unit 

I  Not  more  than  two  units  may  be  counted  by  any  candidate  in  the  subjects  of  Drawing 
<\  Shopwork. 
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Details  of  the  work  required  for  preparation  in  the  above 
courses  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Department  o 
Mechanic  Arts. 

Elementary  Economics.  One-half  unit 

Preparation  for  Economics  presupposes  that  the  candidal 
has  studied  the  subject  in  a  systematic  course  of  at  least  thre( 
periods  a  week  for  one  full  year.  Credit  in  Economics  wil 
be  given  only  on  examination.  The  examination  will  be  basec 
upon  such  text-books  as  Bullock's  or  Seager's  Introduction  t( 
the  Study  of  Economics.  A  knowledge  of  civics  and,  particu 
larly,  modern  industrial  history  is  of  great  value  in  supplement 
ing  the  study  of  economic  theory. 

Music. 

Entrance  credit  in  Music  is  given  only  on  examination.  Nc 
more  than  one  unit  in  Music  may  be  counted  by  any  candidal 

(a)    Musical  Appreciation.  One-half  um\ 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  attainment  of  the* 
who  have  had  one  year's  systematic  training,  with  three  lessor 
a  week,  or  its  equivalent.    The  candidate  is  expected  to  ha\ 
(i)  a  general  knowledge  of  the  principal  musical  forms — son) 
classic  dance,  fugue,  sonata  (all  movements),  symphony — ar 
of  their  historical  development;  (2)  a  general  knowledge 
the  lives  and  environment  of  at  least  ten  composers,  includiil 
Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Chopin,  and  five  of  the  f  J 
lowing :  Purcell,  Handel,  Gluck,  Haydn,  Cherubini,  Webw 
Rossini,   Glinka,   Mendelssohn,   Schumann,  Wagner,  Vercl 
(3)  familiarity  with  certain  designated  works,  the  list  of  whil 
may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Collejl 
In  the  examination  on  these  works,  the  candidate  will  be  >■ 
pected  to  identify  characteristic  portions  of  the  works  set,  whjB 
played  by  the  examiner ;  and  to  give  intelligent  informatiM 
concerning  the  form  and  character  of  the  works  themselvB 
The  test  will  not  require  ability  to  perform,  nor  to  read  frn 
printed  music.  ■ 
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(b)    Harmony.  One-half  unit. 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those 
who  have  had  one  year's  systematic  training,  with  three  lessons 
a  week,  or  its  equivalent.  The  candidate  should  have  acquired 
(1)  the  ability  to  harmonize,  in  four  vocal  parts,  simple  melodies 
of  not  fewer  than  eight  measures,  in  soprano  or  in  bass :  these 
melodies  will  require  a  knowledge  of  triads  and  inversions,  of 
diatonic  seventh  chords  and  inversions,  in  the  major  and  minor 
modes ;  and  of  modulation,  transient  or  complete,  to  nearly- 
related  keys  ;  (2)  analytical  knowledge  of  ninth  chords,  all 
ion-harmonic  tones,  and  altered  chords  (including  augmented 
:hords).  [Students  are  encouraged  to  apply  this  knowledge  in 
heir  harmonization.] 

It  is  urgently  recommended  that  systematic  ear-training  (as  to 
^nterval,  melody,  and  chord)  be  a  part  of  the  preparation  for 
his  examination.  Simple  exercises  in  harmonization  at  the 
i  )ianoforte  are  recommended.  The  student  will  be  expected  to 
\  lave  a  full  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  music,  scales,  inter- 
;als,  and  staff-notation,  including  the  terms  and  expression- 
larks  in  common  use. 

\  (c)  Counterpoint.  One-half  unit. 

!  The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those 
r  ho,  having  completed  a  year's  study  of  Harmony,  have  also 
;udied  Counterpoint  in  a  systematic  course  of  three  lessons  a 
jeek  through  one  school  year.  The  candidate  should  have  had 
.aining  in  pianoforte-playing  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  render 
|e  Two-Part  Inventions  of  Bach.    The  year's  work  should 

>nsist  principally  of  written  exercises  on  given  or  invented 

ernes,  as  follows  :  — 

i  Chorals  and  melodies  harmonized,  with  use  of  passing  and 
namental  tones  ;  the  several  orders  of  Counterpoint  in  two, 
tree,  and  four  voices,  with  and  without  cantus  firmus ;  elemen- 
Iry  practice  in  Double  Counterpoint;  Imitative  Counterpoint 
:  the  style  of  the  simpler  Two-Part  and  Three-Part  Inventions 
d  Choral  Preludes  of  Bach  ;  general  analytical  study  of  con- 
I  'ipuntal  compositions  of  larger  scope,  including  detailed  analy- 
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sis  (both  as  a  harmonic  scheme  and  as  to  contrapuntal  treat- 
ment) of  not  less  than  ten  pages  from  at  least  four  fugues  of 
Bach's  Well-Tempered  Clavichord. 

There  should  be  some  practice  with  the  C  clef,  in  reading 
and  in  writing.  Familiarity  with  the  alto  and  tenor  clefs  is 
especially  desirable. 

(d)  Pianoforte,  or  (e)  Voice,  or  (/)  Violin.   One- half  unit 

The  examination  in  each  of  these  subjects  will  consist  of  a 
test  in  theory,  and  a  test  in  performance.  The  former  will  be 
conducted  in  writing,  and  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of 
those  who  have  had  one  year's  systematic  training,  with  one 
lesson  a  week,  or  its  equivalent.  The  candidate  should  have  I 
acquired : 

A  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  music,  scales,  intervals,  and  ' 
staff-notation,  including  the  terms  and  expression-marks  in  com-  : 
mon  use ;  the  ability  to  analyze  the  harmony  and  form  of 
hymn-tunes  and  simplest  pieces  for  the  pianoforte,  involving  ( 
triads  and  the  dominant  seventh  chord  and  their  inversions, 
passing  tones,  and  modulation  to  nearly-related  keys  ;  the  ability  | 
to  harmonize,  on  paper,  in  four  vocal  parts,  melodic  fragments  j 
involving  the  use  of  triads  and  the  dominant  seventh  chord 
and  their  inversions  in  major  keys. 

As  a  basis  of  the  test  in  performance,  the  candidate  is  to  fur-  j 
nish  a  detailed  statement  from  the  teacher,  showing  the  course  i 
of  instrumental  or  vocal  study  pursued. 

In  place  of  the  above,  candidates  may  offer  the  correspond- 
ing examination  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board: 
Music  a,  b,  ct  and  d  or  e  or  f. 

METHODS  OF  ADMISSION 

Admission  to  Tufts  College  may  be  obtained  by  examina- 
tion, by,  certificate,  or  by  a  combination  of  the  two  methods. 
Every  candidate  for  admission  must  present  a  testimonial  of 
good  character  from  the  Principal  under  whom  he  was  prepared 

for  college. 
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Admission  by  Examination 

In  June,  191 2,  the  admission  examination  of  this  College  will 
be  the  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
of  which  Tufts  College  is  a  member.  The  examinations  will 
be  held  during  the  week  June  17-22,  19 12. 

All  applications  for  examination  must  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Post 
Office  Sub-Station  84,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  must  be  made 
upon  a  blank  form,  to  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  upon  application. 

Applications  for  examination  at  points  in  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  also  at  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis, 
and  other  points  on  the  Mississippi  River,  must  be  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  at  least  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  examinations,  that  is,  on  or  before  Monday,  June  3,  191 2  ; 
applications  for  examination  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  or 
in  Canada  must  be  received  at  least  three  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  examinations,  that  is,  on  or  before  Monday,  May  27,  19 12  ; 
and  applications  for  examination  outside  of  the  United  States 
(and  Canada  must  be  received  at  least  five  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  examinations,  that  is,  on  or  before  Monday,  May  13,  191 2. 
'  Applications  received  later  than  the  dates  named  will  be 
iccepted  when  it  is  possible  to  arrange  for  the  admission  of 
:  ;he  candidates  concerned,  but  only  upon  the  payment  of  $5.00 
^  n  addition  to  the  usual  fee. 

j    The  examination  fee  is  $5.00  for  all  candidates  examined  at 
noints  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  $15.00  for  all 
j  :andidates  examined  outside  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
j  The  fee  (which  cannot  be  accepted  in  advance  of  the  application) 
^  hould  be  remitted  by  postal  order,  express  order,  or  draft  on  New 
j  fork  to  the  order  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
;  A  list  of  the  places  at  which  examinations  are  to  be  held  by 
^e  Board  in  June,  is  published  about  March  1.    Requests  that 
ie  examinations  be  held  at  particular  points,  to  receive  proper 
onsideration,  should  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Hoard  not  later  than  February  1. 

- 
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For  the  convenience  of  those  who  present  the  examination:; 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  the  following 
table  of  equivalents  is  presented : 


Tufts  College  Entrance 

Subjects 
English  A 
English  B 

Elementary  German 
Intermediate  German 
Advanced  German 
Elementary  French 
Intermediate  French 
Advanced  French 
Elementary  Latin 

Intermediate  Latin 

Advanced  Latin 

Elementary  Greek 
Advanced  Greek 
Elementary  History 
Advanced  History 
Mathematics 

Algebra 

Plane  Geometry 

Advanced  Algebra 

Solid  Geometry 

Trigonometry 
Physics 
Chemistry 
Botany 
Zoology 

Geology  and  Geography 
Freehand  Drawing 
Music,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f 


College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  Equivalent 

English  a 
English  b 
German  a 
German  b 
German  be 
French  a 
French  b 
French  be 

Old  requirements,  a  i  and  b 
New  requirements,  3 
Old  requirements,  a  i  and  ii,  b,  and 
or  d 

New  requirements,  1,  2,  and  4 

Old  requirements,  a  i,  b,  e,  /,  p,  anl 

q  or  dq 

New  requirements,  1,  3,  4,  and  5 
Greek  a  i  and  ii,  b,  and  g 
Greek  a  i,  b,  c  or  eh,  f,  and  g 
History,  a,  b,  e,  or  d 
History,  a,  b,  e,  or  d 

Mathematics  a 

Mathematics  e 

Mathematics  b 

Mathematics  d 

Mathematics  f 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Botany 

Zoology 

Geography 

Drawing 

Music,  a,  b,  e,  d,  e,  f 


Entrance  examinations  will  be  conducted  at  Tufts  College 
September.  These  examinations  are  held  on  the  Saturd; 
Monday,  and  Tuesday  preceding  the  beginning  of  the  colic 
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-ear,  in  accordance  with  the  program  printed  in  the  calendar,. 
Sages  6  and  7. 

All  candidates  for  examination  in  September  are  required  to 
egister  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar  before  taking  their  exam- 
nations.  A  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged  all  candidates  for  the 
ieptember  examinations.  Those  who  subsequently  enter  the 
)epartment  of  Arts  and  Sciences  will  not  be  required  to  pay  the 
egistration  fee. 

At  the  regular  examination  those  who  will  be  candidates  for 
dmission  to  the  Freshman  class  one  year  later  may  present 
aemselves  for  examination  in  the  subjects  of  the  Primary 
xroup,  and  in  others  in  which  their  teachers  may  certify  that 
iey  are  adequately  prepared. 

Admission  by  Certificate 

In  place  of  examinations,  certificates  will  be  accepted  from 
preparatory  schools  which  have  been  approved  by  the  New 

England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board.    All  schools  in 

sew  England  which  desire  the  certificate  privilege  should 
^pply  to  the'  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Professor  Nathaniel  F. 

)avis,  159  Brown  Street.  Providence,  R.  I.,  before  April  1st  of 
,ie  year  for  which  the  certificate  privilege  is  desired. 
,  Applications  for  the  certificate  privilege  for  schools  outside 
•f  New  England  should  be  made  by  the  Principal  on  a  blank 

rovided  for  the  purpose  by  the  Registrar  of  the  College. 
Applications  should  be  received  before  April  1st,  in  order  that 
hie  school  may  be  placed  upon  the  approved  list  for  the  next 
i  cademic  year. 

!  The  academic  diploma  of  the  Regents  of  the  State  of  New 
J  ork  will  be  accepted  in  satisfaction  of  the  requirements  for 
Emission  when  such  diploma  covers  the  subjects  required  for 
!  ntrance. 

*  Credit  in  the  following  subjects,  which  are  outside  the  ordi- 
v  ary  preparatory  school  curriculum,  is  allowed  only  upon  exami- 
;  ation :  Advanced  Algebra,  Economics,  and  Music. 
Certificates  showing  that  candidates  have  fulfilled  the  en- 
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trance  requirements  of  another  college  or  university  in  subjects 
required  for  admission  to  Tufts  College  will  ordinarily  be 
accepted  for  corresponding  subjects. 

Certificates  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Registrar  of  the 
College  at  least  one  month  before  the  opening  of  the  college 
year.  Blank  forms  of  certificates  will  be  sent  upon  request  to 
the  Registrar,  Tufts  College,  Massachusetts. 
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REGISTRATION 

Every  student  is  required  to  file  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar 
a  plan  of  study  for  the  term,  on  the  opening  day  of  the  term. 

The  registration  is  made  in  triplicate  on  blanks  furnished  for 
the  purpose,  one  copy  to  be  kept  on  file  by  the  Registrar,  one 
by  the  Dean,  the  third  to  be  used,  in  case  of  Freshmen,  by  ad- 
visers, and  in  case  of  special  students  and  members  of  the  up- 
per classes,  by  major  instructors.  Each  student  also  furnishes 
>uch  data  as  are  required  by  the  Registrar  for  class  lists. 
Registration  is  made  for  the  first  half-year  in  accordance  with 
he  following  schedules :  — 

For  students  in  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts,  the 
Crane  Theological  School,  and  the  Graduate 
School : 

8:30-9:00  a.m.  — All  students  registering  for  the  first  time  as 
■  andidates  for  A.B.  or  B.S.,  or  as  special  students,  will  pay  the 
,egistration  fee  of  five  dollars  at  the  Bursar's  office,  unless 
;liey  have  already  paid  an  examination  fee  to  the  College. 

I  9-9:30  a.m.  — All  students  receive  registration  blanks  and 
;  Dtice  of  appointment  with  major  instructor  or  adviser,  at  the 
Registrar's  office. 

!  9:10-10:40  a.m. — All  students  meet  their  major  instructors  or 
j  Ivisers  in  accordance  with  appointments. 

i  2-3  p.m. — Students  obtain  the  necessary  signatures  and  file 
^ogram  cards  at  the  Registrar's  office.  The  approval  of  the 
j  ajor  instructor  or  adviser  is  to  be  obtained  after  the  separate 
^  bjects  have  been  approved  by  the  respective  instructors. 
I  On  Friday,  the  second  day  of  the  term,  all  classes  meet  for 
•  signed  periods  of  fifteen  minutes.    See  below,  under  Program. 

Regular  program  appointments  are  in  force  on  Saturday. 
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II.    For  students  in  the  Engineering  School  : 

9:30-10:30  a.m. — All  students  registering  for  the  first  time 
will  pay  the  registration  fee  of  five  dollars  at  the  Bursar's  office, 
unless  they  have  already  paid  an  examination  fee  to  the 
College. 

10-12  a.m. — All  students  in  this  School  obtain  blanks  and 
file  programs  at  the  Registrar's  office. 

Members  of  the  three  upper  classes  register  in  accordance 
with  programs  prepared  at  conferences  during  the  June  examin- 
ation period. 

11  a.m.  —  All  Freshmen  assemble  in  the  chapel  for  instruc- 
tions concerning  registration,  and  information  regarding'courses. 

Regular  program  appointments  are  in  force  on  Friday. 


Consultations  concerning  programs  for  the  second  half-yeai 
are  held  by  appointments  with  advisers  and  major  instructor* 
during  the  examination  period.  On  the  first  day  of  the  seconc 
term,  between  9  and  12  o'clock,  students  file  their  individua 
programs.  Recitations  begin  in  accordance  with  the  regula 
program  on  Tuesday,  the  second  day  of  the  term. 

A  registration  fine  of  two  dollars  is  imposed  upon  student: 
who  fail  to  register  in  person  during  the  time  prescribe* 
above.  This  fine  must  be  paid  to  the  Bursar  before  regis 
tration  can  be  permitted.  This  rule  does  not  apply  to  stu 
dents  registering  for  the  first  time.  Students  are  not  reco£ 
nized  as  members  of  classes  until  they  have  met  all  requirement 
of  registration. 

During  the  hours  set  apart  for  registration,  instructors  ma 
be  seen  for  consultation  and  for  approval  of  plans  of  study,  1 
rooms  to  be  announced  by  posted  bulletins. 
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PROGRAM  LIMITATION 

Plans  of  study  are  subject  to  the  following  regulations : 

I.    For  students  in  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
the  Crane  Theological  School  : 

No  Freshman  shall  take  a  program  of  more  than  sixteen  term  hours 
for  the  first  half-year ;  nor  shall  a  program  of  more  than  fifteen  term  hours 
be  taken  by  any  student  who  has  received  for  the  preceding  half-year  grade 
L  in  subjects  aggregating  three  term  hours,  or  grade  C  in  subjects 
aggregating  more  than  six  term  hours ;  except  that  each  student  is  permitted 
to  take  a  program  of  eighteen  hours  in  his  Junior  year,  with  the  consent  of 
his  major  instructor.  But  a  student  who  has  failed  in  a  subject  may  repeat 
that  subject,  provided  his  program  is  not  thereby  increased  to  more  than 
eighteen  term  hours. 

A  program  in  excess  of  eighteen  term  hours  shall  not  be  allowed  except 
by  special  permission  of  the  Faculty. 

Physical  Training  is  disregarded  hi  the  consideration  of  program  limita- 
:ion. 

II.    For  students  in  the  Engineering  School  : 

The  Freshman  program  is  prescribed.  Permission  to  vary  the  Freshman 
srogram,  to  take  a  program  in  excess  of  eighteen  term  hours,  or  to  take  a 
subject  out  of  course,  must  be  obtained  by  petition  to  the  Committee  on 
Promotions. 

PROGRAM 

All  subjects  whose  hours  are  not  definitely  fixed  in  the  tabular 
program  are  so  far  as  possible  assigned  at  a  meeting  in  Ballou 
|  .  at  12  m.  on  the  second  day  of  the  first  half-year,  and  at 
'he  same  hour  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  half-year.  Every 
|  tudent  concerned  is  required  to  be  present  at  this  time,  either 
fti  person  or  by  a  proxy  furnished  with  a  complete  tabular  pro- 
gram of  class  engagements.  Every  instructor  concerned  is  ex- 
ected  to  be  present  in  person.  These  appointments  supersede 
U  others.  No  assignment  or  change  of  hour  is  official  except 
|  s  posted  by  the  Committee  on  Program. 

]f  Any  instructor  is  permitted,  after  the  second  full  week  of  a 
j  :rm,  to  transfer  a  subject  to  another  program  hour,  under  the 
.  )llowing  conditions :  (a)  all  students  taking  the  subject  must 
;  ave  the  new  hour  free ;  (b)  previous  notice  must  be  given  to 
;  ie  Committee  on  Program ;  (c)  the  change,  if  finally  made, 
Lust  be  reported  at  the  College  Office. 
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If  such  a  change  can  be  made  in  two  consecutive  years,  the 
subject  may  be  permanently  transferred  to  the  new  hour. 

CHANGES  IN  REQUIREMENTS 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Faculty  not  to  introduce  changes  in 
requirements  without  due  notice  in  the  catalogue,  and  not  to 
impose  additional  requirements  upon  classes  already  in  college. 
Immediate  changes  in  the  curriculum  and  in  the  program  may 
occasionally  be  necessary,  and  under  such  circumstances  the 
Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  make  equitable  adjustment  for 
students  already  in  college. 

PROMOTIONS 

All  candidates  for  degrees  are  classified  as  Freshmen  until 
they  have  removed  all  entrance  conditions. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts  must  have  received,  for 
promotion  to  the  Sophomore  class,  a  credit  of  not  less  than 
twenty-seven  term  hours,  and  for  promotion  to  the  Junior  class 
a  credit  of  not  less  than  fifty-seven  term  hours.  To  become  a 
member  of  the  Senior  class,  a  student  must  have  completed  all 
the  prescribed  work,  and  have  credit  for  not  less  than  eighty 
seven  term  hours. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  En 
gineering  School  must  have  received,  for  promotion  to  th< 
Sophomore  class,  a  credit  of  not  less  than  twenty-nine  tern 
hours  ;  for  promotion  to  the  Junior  class  a  credit  of  not  lesi 
than  sixty-four  term  hours;  and  for  promotion  to  the  Senio 
class  a  credit  of  not  less  than  ninety-nine  term  hours. 

GRADES  OF  SCHOLARSHIP 

A  student's  rank  is  officially  recorded  by  letters,  as  follows 
A,  excellent;  B,  good;  C,  fair;  L,  passed  with  low  standing 
F,  work  incomplete  or  unsatisfactory;  FF,  complete  failure 

The  mark  F  imposes  a  condition  which  must  be  removed  2 
a  date  to  be  determined  by  the  Committee  on  Promotions,  0 
consultation  with  the  instructor.  In  case  a  mark  of  F  is  nc 
removed  at  the  date  thus  determined,  the  entry  will  be  change 
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0  FF.  The  student  must  then  discontinue  any  dependent 
iubjects  which  he  is  taking,  and  can  obtain  a  clear  record 
mly  by  repeating  the  subject  in  which  F  was  given.  The 
esponsibility  for  the  removal  of  the  condition  rests  with  the 
tudent,  who  is  required  to  make  the  necessary  arrangement 
vith  the  instructor  and  to  present  at  the  office  a  statement  from 
he  instructor  that  the  work  has  been  accomplished. 

Reports  of  the  work  of  Freshmen  are  sent  to  parents  after 
he  first  term.    Reports  for  the  year  are  sent  in  July  to  all. 

Except  as  above  stated,  marks  are  not  issued  from  the 
>mce. 

MAJOR  SUBJECTS 

Every  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  shall 
hoose  a  major  subject  before  the  beginning  of  the  Sophomore 
ear. 

A  change  of  major  subject  may  be  made  not  later  than  the 
!nd  of  the  Junior  year,  by  vote  of  the  Committee  on  Promo- 
tions on  petition  approved  by  the  two  major  instructors 
oncerned. 

p  A  second  major  subject  may  be  granted  not  later  than  the 
•id  of  the  Junior  year,  under  the  same  conditions. 

1  HONORS 

|  Final  Honors  will  be  conferred  at  Commencement  upon 
[iy  member  of  the  graduating  class  in  the  School  of  Liberal 
;  rts  or  in  the  Engineering  School  who  shall  have  attained 
jjrade  A  in  approved  subjects  aggregating  not  less  than 
^hteen  term  hours  in  a  major  department,  and  an  average 
I  Grade  B  in  the  collateral  subjects.  Subjects  marked  in  the 
!  talogue  with  an  asterisk  (*)  will  not  count  for  Honors.  Those 
i  irked  with  a  double  asterisk  (*  *)  will  be  counted  for 
''onors  only  when  special  requirements,  to  be  defined  by  the 
;  structors,  have  been  complied  with.  Final  Honors  will  be 
;  nferred  only  upon  recommendation  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
mt.in  which  Honors  are  desired. 

Honorable  Mention  will  be  made,  in  the  Commencement 
Pgram  and  in  the  annual  catalogue,  of  a  student  who  has  at- 
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tained,  during  the  two  years  immediately  preceding  graduation, 
Grade  A  in  nine  term  hours  and  not  less  than  Grade  B  in  three 
additional  term  hours  of  approved  work  in  one  department. 
Subjects  marked  in  the  Catalogue  with  an  asterisk  (*)  or  with  a 
double  asterisk  (#  *)  are  under  the  conditions  explained  above 
as  applying  to  Final  Honors. 

Candidates  for  Honorable  Mention  are  expected  to  report  to 
the  Office  on  or  before  May  i  the  department  or  departments 
in  which  they  look  for  such  distinction. 

The  subjects  open  for  Honors  and  Honorable  Mention  in  the 
five  major  departments  in  the  Engineering  School  are  as  follows : 
45-1,  45-2,  and  45-12  Applied  Mechanics  may  be  counted  in 
any  department ;  also,  in  the  Civil  Engineering  department,  all 
subjects  in  Civil  Engineering  (41)  except  41-3  Surveying;  in 
the  Structural  Engineering  department,  all  subjects  in  Applied 
Mechanics  (45)  and  Structural  Engineering  (47) ;  in  the 
Mechanical  Engineering  department,  all  subjects  in  Mechanical! 
Engineering  (51)  ;  in  the  Electrical  Engineering  department,  all 
subjects  in  Electrical  Engineering  (6 1)  ;  and  in  the  Chemical 
Engineering  department,  all  subjects  in  Chemistry  (35)  except 
35-1  General  Chemistry. 

ADMISSION  FROM  OTHER  COLLEGES 

Students  entering  Tufts  College,  after  pursuing  study  in  an]  j 
other  college  of  equal  rank,  and  being  honorably  dismissei 
therefrom,  are  credited  with  the  number  of  hours  of  work  actu  j 
ally  done  toward  the  requirements  of  Tufts  College,  as  certificl 
by  the  proper  authorities  of  the  college  from  which  the  studer  I 
comes.  Such  students  must  present  satisfactory  certificate  ! 
showing  the  amount  and  character  of  work  already  accon 
plished,  in  order  to  obtain  credit  on  a  course  of  this  College. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Students  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  and  who  wis 
to  pursue  a  special  course  of  cognate  studies,  will  be  admittej 
to  the  College,  subject  to  the  following  regulations : — 

1.    Every  Special  Student  shall  choose  a  major  department,  and  sh:  j 
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make  up  a  plan  of  study  under  the  direction  and  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  major  instructor. 

2.  The  student  shall  satisfy  the  instructor  in  each  subject  included  in 
the  approved  plan  of  study  that  he  is  able  to  pursue  the  work. 

3.  First-year  Special  Students  are  limited  to  sixteen  program  hours, 
and  thereafter  the  same  rules  apply  to  them  as  to  regular  students. 

4.  A  Special  Student,  on  leaving  College,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  certifi- 
cate giving  the  grade  attained  in  each  subject  pursued,  and  signed  by  the 
President  and  the  Registrar. 

TERMS  AND  VACATIONS 

Commencement  occurs  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  June,  and 
the  college  year  begins  on  the  Thursday  following  the  third 
Wednesday  in  September.  The  year  is  divided  into  two  terms. 
There  are  no  college  exercises  during  a  recess  of  five  days  at 
Thanksgiving,  twelve  days  at  Christinas,  four  days  at  the  mid- 
year period,  and  seven  clays  beginning  with  the  Wednesday 
evening  preceding  the  nineteenth  of  April.  Washington's  Birth- 
lay  and  Memorial  Day  are  holidays.  An  examination  period  of 
ive  days  is  held  at  the  close  of  each  half-year,  during  which  time 
he  daily  class  exercises  are  suspended. 

['  Students  are  required  to  report  in  person  at  the  Registrar's 
!  ifnce  within  two  hours  after  the  last  program  appointment  of 
!,he  student  preceding  each  vacation  of  more  than  a  single  day, 
I  xcept  at  the  mid-year  period  ;  and  within  two  hours  before  the 
'  rst  program  appointment  following  such  vacation. 

A  fine  of   two  dollars  will    be  imposed  on  each  student 
^ho  shall  fail  to  report  as  above  provided.    The  regularly 
^pointed  registration  of  studies  at  the  beginning  of  each  term 
lall  be  construed  as  reporting  in  person. 

ABSENCES 

Students  are  required  to  notify  the  Registrar  at  the  beginning 
an  absence  from  any  cause  involving  more  than  three  con- 
( cutive  program  appointments.    This  report  may  be  made  in 

Ivance,  and  should  state  the  cause  of  absence  and  its  probable 
.  iration.  A  similar  report  is  to  be  made  before  entering  upon 
j  'Hege  work  after  the  absence. 

I  These  reports  are  for  the  information  of  the  college  authori- 
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ties,  and  do  not  excuse  the  student  from  chapel  attendance,  no: 
from  his  obligations  to  the  various  instructors. 

For  the  first  failure  to  make  such  a  report  a  fine  of  fifty  cent; 
shall  be  levied,  and  for  each  subsequent  failure  a  fine  of  twc 
dollars.  In  case  of  the  absence  of  any  student  organizatior 
numbering  not  less  than  ten  persons,  notice  may  be  given  fo: 
all  by  one  authorized  representative. 

No  student  organization  shall  be  allowed  to  make  engage 
ments  involving  absence  from  college  exercises  unless  such  en 
gagements  are  approved  by  the  appropriate  committee  of  tht 
Faculty. 

A  report  filed  in  accordance  with  these  regulations  shall  no 
take  the  place  of  the  required  registration  before  and  after  vacs 
tions  of  more  than  a  single  day. 

Absence  from  Examinations.— Students  absent  from  e 
animations  and  requiring  special  examinations  to  make  up  fc 
such  absence  are  charged  two  dollars  for  each  special  examine 
tion. 

OFFICE  HOURS 

The  President  may  be  found  in  his  office  in  the  mornin 
from  8.45  to  9.45.    The  Dean  of  the  School  of  Liberal  Ar 
is  in  his  office  in  Ballou  Hall,  and  the  Dean  of  Jackson  College  i 
her  office  in  Miner  Hall,  throughout  the  forenoon,  except  for  claf 
engagements.    The  Dean  of  the  Engineering  School  may  I 
consulted  at  his  office  in  the  Bromfield-Pearson  Building,  b 
tween  11.00  and  1.00,  and  at  other  times  by  special  appoir 
ment.    The  office  of  the  Registrar  and  Secretary  is  op< 
every  morning,  from  8.45  to  1.00,  and  every  afternoon  exce 
Saturday,  from  2.00  to  5.00.    The  Bursar  will  be  in  his  offi 
in  Ballou  Hall  during  term  time,  Monday,  Wednesday  ai 
Friday  mornings,  from  8.30  to  12.00  o'clock,  and  on  Thursd 
afternoon  from  2.00  to  5.00;  nnd  in  his  office  in  Miner  Hall  1 
Tuesday  from  2.30  to  5.00  and  Thursday  from  8.30  to  12.00. 

RELIGIOUS  OBSERVANCES 

Goddard  Chapel,  erected  in  1882-83,  is  the  gift  of  Mrs-  Mf 
T.  Goddard,  as  a  memorial  of  her  husband,  the  late  Thomas 
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Goddard.  Morning  prayers  are  held  three  times  each  week, 
at  which  attendance  is  required.  The  care  of  the  pulpit  on 
Sunday  devolves  upon  the  President.  A  trained  choir,  composed 
of  men  and  women  students,  sings  on  Sunday.  Attendance  upon 
Sunday  service  is  voluntary. 

The  Russell  Lecture,  established  in  accordance  with  a 
bequest  of  the  late  James  Russell  of  Arlington,  is  delivered 
before  the  Trustees,  Faculty,  and  students,  on  the  third  Wednes- 
day in  November,  by  either  a  clergyman  or  a  layman,  on  a 
subject  prescribed  by  the  testator. 

Two  subjects  are  presented,  in  alternate  years. 

The  subject  for  191 1  is  "The  Sufficiency  of  the  Promises  of  the  Gospel 
to  meet  the  Reasonable  Wants  of  Man  both  in  Time  and  in  Eternity." 

The  subject  for  191 2  is  "  The  Importance  of  Christian  Faith  and  Belief  in 
the  Formation  of  the  Character  of  the  Good  Citizen  and  the  Good  Many 

TUFTS  COLLEGE  STUDIES 

A  publication  called  "  Tufts  College  Studies "  has  been 
established,  as  a  means  of  presenting  to  the  world  the  results 
}f  original  work  done  in  the  different  departments  of  the 
\  College.  The  numbers,  which  are  issued  as  material  is  ready, 
!  ire  distributed  to  educational  institutions  and  learned  societies. 
'(The  College  desires  to  establish  regular  exchanges  of  these 
!  Studies  with  publishing  institutions  at  home  and  abroad. 
Correspondence  regarding  exchanges  should  be  addressed  to 
yhe  Librarian  of  Tufts  College.  One  volume  and  two  num- 
bers of  a  second  volume  of  the  scientific  series  have  been  issued, 
,nd  a  single  number  of  the  English  series.  The  editorial  board 
I  f  Tufts  College  Studies  for  the  current  year  is  made  up  of 
1  ie  President  of  the  College  and  Professors  Metcalf,  Hooper, 
lingsley,  and  Wade. 

ATHLETICS 

i  The  supervision  of  all  athletic  sports  is  vested  in  a  Board  of 
Erectors  of  Athletics,  consisting  of  nine  members,  three  of 
horn  are  appointed  from  the  Faculty,  three  from  the  Alumni, 
1  id  three  elected  from  the  undergraduates.  This  board 
1  trough  its  sub-committees  controls  the  expenditure  of  all 
■  I 
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moneys,  the  hiring  of  coaches,  the  arranging  of  games,  the 
eligibility  of  players,  and  generally  seeks  to  raise  all  college 
sports  to  a  level  of  genuine  usefulness.  The  Director  of  the 
Gymnasium  limits  the  candidates  for  college  teams  to  those 
students  who  have  shown  by  a  physical  examination  that  they 
are  qualified  to  engage  in  strenuous  exercise. 

EXPENSES 

The  charge  for  instruction  in  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts  is 
one  hundred  twenty-five  dollars  a  year,  or  five  hundred  dollars 
for  the  full  course  whether  it  be  completed  in  three,  four,  or  more 
years.  A  registration  fee  of  five  dollars  is  charged  to  all  students 
entering  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts  or  the  Engineering  School. 

The  charge  for  instruction  in  the  Engineering  School  is  one  hun- 
dred fifty  dollars*  a  year,  or  six  hundred  dollars  for  the  course. 

In  the  case  of  students  admitted  to  advanced  standing,  the 
fees  will  be  based  upon  the  amount  of  work  done  under  the 
direction  of  Tufts  College. 

No  part  of  the  fees  and  charges  for  a  term  is  returnable  tc 
the  student  if  he  leaves  during  the  term. 

Students  in  the  chemical  laboratories  are  charged  for  break 
age,  and  not  more  than  four  dollars  a  term  for  chemical 
used,  according  to  the  subjects  taken.  A  fee  of  two  dollars  am 
a  half  a  term  is  required  for  each  laboratory  course  in  th 
Department  of  Biology. 

Half  room-rent,  including  heat,  ranges  from  twenty-five  t 
ninety-one  dollars,  in  the  several  dormitories.  Students  furnis 
their  own  rooms.  Any  special  damage  done  by  students  t 
college  property  is  charged  in  the  term  bills.  All  damage  1 
dormitories  other  than  normal  wear  is  charged  to  the  occupant 
Rooms  in  the  college  halls  will  be  open  for  occupancy  of  studen 
on  and  after  the  Wednesday  of  the  week  preceding  the  openir 
of  the  college  year,  and  will  be  closed  on  the  Wednesday  aft' 
Commencement.  Non-resident  students  in  all  department  i 
except  the  Medical  and  Dental  Schools,  are  subject  to  a  fix* 
annual  charge  of  ten  dollars. 

^Beginning  with  the  class  entering  in  1912,  the  charge  for  tuition  in  the  Engineer  A 
School  will  be  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars. 
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Students  may  obtain  the  use  of  day-rooms  in  the  dor- 
Imitories  by  arrangement  with  the  Bursar,  on  payment  of  a 
moderate  fee. 

J  Payment  of  tuition,  room  rent,  and  other  charges  in  all  de- 
partments of  the  College  is  made  in  advance  at  the  beginning 
of  each  half-year,  on  or  before  October  first  and  March  first. 

.  All  college  charges  are  payable  to  the  Bursar,  and  all  arrange- 
ments with  regard  to  rooms  are  to  be  made  with  him.  The 
Bursar  must  certify  that  all  college  charges  have  been  met 

' oefore  a  student  can  receive  his  degree  or  a  letter  of  honorable 
dismissal. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Trustees  has  power  to  order 
;he  suspension  or  dismissal  of  a  student  for  failure  to  keep  his 
Dills  promptly  paid,  or  for  other  good  and  sufficient  cause. 

In  consideration  of  a  hospital  fee  of  four  dollars  per  year 
'esident  students  will  be  given  free  hospital  treatment  in  cases 
)f  illness  or  accident,  on  application  to  the  college  office,  pro- 
vided that  the  cost  to  the  College  of  such  treatment  shall  not 
exceed  seventy-five  dollars  for  any  one  person  in  any  one  year. 

The  following  estimates  represent  the  fixed  annual  expenses, 
lot  including  room-rent  or  the  non-resident  fee  :  — 


School  of  Engineering 
Liberal  Arts  School 

Tuition  $125.00  $175.00 

Physical  Training,  including  gymnasium  and 

grounds,  and  T.  C.  A.  A.  ticket      ....       15.0c  15-00 

Reading-room                                                        1.00  1.00 

Hospital                                                               4.00  4.00 

Board,  $4.50  a  week  (36  weeks)                            162.00  162.00 


Total  $307.00  $357.00 

Registration  fee,  at  the  beginning  of  the  course       $5.00  $5.00 

Special  students  in  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts  pay  the  initial 
sgistration  fee  and  $20.00  a  term  for  each  subject  of  three 
ours  a  week  or  less,  together  with  the  usual  laboratory  fees. 

STUDENTS'  DRAFTS 

The  College  issues  drafts  for  the  use  of  students  in  books  of 
A-enty-five  to  fifty  dollars.  These  are  freely  negotiable  in  the 
ollege  community  and  are  becoming  so  in  all  banks  and  stores 
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in  greater  Boston.  No  commission  is  charged,  and  the  hold* 
is  protected  from  loss  or  theft.  The  drafts  are  for  sale  at  tl: 
Bursar's  office  and  at  the  College  Book  Store. 

INSURANCE 

Arrangements  may  be  made  through  the  Bursar's  offic 
whereby  students  in  any  of  the  dormitories  can  insure  their  pe 
sonal  effects,  including  books,  furniture,  and  wearing  appare 
The  cost  of  such  insurance  is  fifty  cents  for  one  hundred  dc 
lars  for  one  year.  Insurance  is  placed  only  in  multiples  of  or 
hundred  dollars ;  no  risk  is  taken  for  less  than  one  hundred  dc 
lars,  and  all  premiums  are  payable  in  advance. 

THE  DORMITORIES 

East,  West,  Dean,  Paige,  and  Curtis  Halls  are  arranged  wii 
convenient  rooms  in  suites,  are  warmed  by  steam,  lighted  by  g; 
or  electricity,  and  have  good  modern  plumbing.  These  ha 
provide  rooms  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  men. 

REGULATIONS  CONCERNING  COLLEGE  ROOMS 

The  annual  assignment  of  rooms  will  take  place  in  the  mon 
of  May,  at  a  time  appointed  by  the  Bursar,  due  notice  bei 
given  upon  the  official  bulletin  board.  Students  occupying  a 
room  may  retain  it  for  the  following  academic  year  by  signing 
new  room-agreement.  All  rooms  not  thus  provided  for  will 
offered  for  rent  to  members  of  the  three  upper  classes.  Rooj 
not  assigned  at  the  annual  allotment  will  be  open  for  choice 
members  of  the  entering  class,  in  the  order  of  application. 

The  right  to  occupy  a  college  room  is  given  only  to  t 
student  or  students  to  whom  it  is  assigned :  neither  exchan< 
nor  transfers  of  rooms  are  allowed,  except  by  consent  of  t 
Bursar. 

All  rooms  are  for  two  students,  except  East  3,  12,  19,  m 
27,  and  32,  West  16^,  and  Curtis  4  and  12,  and  all  rool 
in  Paige,  which  are  for  a  single  student  each.  Where  mci 
than  two  students  occupy  a  room,  the  rent  will  be  increa^l 
proportionately. 
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Each  student  receives  his  key  on  payment  of  fifty  cents, 
vhich  is  refunded  on  the  return  of  the  key  at  the  close  of  the 
rollege  year. 

The  prices  given  for  room  rent  in  the  lists  below  are  for  the 
vhole  room  during  the  academic  year,  and  include  heat  and 
;are.  The  rooms  are  lighted  with  gas  ;  Paige  Hall  has  elec- 
ricity  also.  Each  suite  is  metered  separately,  and  the  occupants 
)ay  for  the  gas  actually  consumed.  None  of  the  rooms  is  fur- 
lished. 

Room  rent  is  in  accordance  with  the  following  diagrams 
md  prices : — 

WEST  HALL 


FIRST  FLOOR 

SECOND 

FLOOR 

THIRD 

FLOOR 

FOURTH 

FLOOR 

A     1  .  . 

#128 

A    5  . 

.  #160 

A     9  . 

.  #140 

A  13  . 

.#96 

,  B    2  .  . 

102 

B    6  . 

.  128 

B  10  . 

.  118 

B  14  . 

.  80 

,|  C    3  . 

92 

C    7  . 

.  100 

c  11  . 

.  96 

C  15  . 

.  74 

i  D    4  .  . 

128 

D    8  . 

.  150 

D  12  . 

.  140 

D  16  . 

.  96 

E  17  .  . 

128 

E  21  . 

.  150 

E  25  . 

.  140 

E  29  . 

.  96 

3  F  18  . 
1  G  19  .  . 

92 

F  22  . 

.  100 

F  26  . 

.  96 

F  30  . 

.  74 

102 

G  23  . 

.  128 

G  27  . 

.  118 

G  31  . 

.  80 

,  H  20  . 

128 

H  24  . 

.  160 

H  28  . 

.  140 

H  32  . 

.  96 

EAST  HALL 
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EAST  HALL 

(  See  previous  page  for  plan) 


BASEMENT 

FIRST  FLOOR 

SECOND 

FLOOR 

THIRD 

FLOOR 

A 

A6  • 

'$  96 

A  15  • 

•  $110 

A  25  . 

.  $102 

B 

B     7  . 

.  92 

B  16  • 

•  110 

B  26  • 

•  100 

C 

C 

C  17  • 

•  $43 

C  27  . 

.  $40 

D 

D    8  • 

•  $92 

D  18  • 

•  110 

D  28  • 

100 

E 

E    9  . 

.  100 

E  19  • 

•  118 

E  29  . 

.  110 

F  • 

•  mo 

F  10  . 

.  100 

F  20  • 

•  110 

F  30  • 

•  100 

G  2  . 

.  55 

G  11  . 

.  80 

G  21  • 

•  86 

G  31  . 

.  80 

H  3  • 

•  30 

H  12  . 

.  40 

H  22  . 

.  43 

H  32  . 

.  40 

I  4  • 

•  55 

I  13  . 

.  80 

I  23  . 

.  86 

I  33  • 

•  80 

J  5  . 

.  60 

J  H. 

.  86 

J  24- 

•  90 

J  34- 

•  86 

PAIGE  HALL 


In  Paige  Hall  the  plan  of  each  floor  is  the  same.  Fron 
A  to  L,  the  rooms  are  numbered  from  i  to  1 2  on  the  first  floor 
from  13  to  24  on  the  second,  and  from  25  to  36  on  the  thin 
floor.    The  price  for  each  room  is  $50. 


1 

.  .#80 

4  .  . 

$  50 

7  . 

.  $85 

10  . 

.#85 

2 

.  .  80 

5  .  . 

100 

8  . 

.  85 

11  . 

.  85 

3 

.  .  90 

6  .  . 

85 

9  . 

.  85 

12  . 

.  45 

Nos.  4 

and  12  are 

single 

rooms. 

DEAN  HALL 
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DEAN  HALL 

(  See  previous  page  for  plan) 


FIRST  FLOOR 

A  1  .  .  #160 

B  2  •  •  160 

C  3  .  .  160 

D  4  .  .  160 


SECOND  FLOOR 
A   5  .    .  #160 

B  6  .  .  160 
C  7  .  .  160 
D  8  .  .  160 


THIRD  FLOOR 

A    9  •  •  #160 

B  10  .  .  160 

C  11  .  .  160 

D  12  •  •  160 


BASEMENT 
A   13  .    .  #85 

B  14  .  .  85 

C 
D 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Awards  of  scholarships  are  made  by  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty.  Application  for  schol- 
arships must  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  on  blanks  furnished 
for  the  purpose,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October ;  and, 
if  the  applicant  be  a  minor,  must  be  sanctioned  by  his  parent 
or  guardian.  Grants  of  aid  will  apply  only  for  the  year  in 
which  granted,  and  will  not  in  themselves  be  ground  for  contin- 
uance of  assistance.  If  aid  is  desired  during  the  following  year, 
a  new  application  must  be  filed. 

New  students  desiring  scholarships  will  be  requested  to  file 
answers  to  specific  questions  on  a  blank  provided  for  this  pur 
pose.  This  blank  must  be  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  th< 
principal  of  the  school  last  attended,  containing  a  statement  a 
to  the  applicant's  character  and  especially  as  to  his  standing  a 
a  student.  If  there  appears  to  be  real  need  and  evidence  o 
promise  of  scholarship,  the  applicant  may  be  assured  of  scholai 
ship  aid  for  the  first  half  of  the  Freshman  year,  at  the  rate  of  $j 
per  year. 

After  the  first  half  of  the  Freshman  year,  continuance  of  ai 
will  depend  upon  the  student's  need  and  the  grade  of  his  worl 
Students  are  required  to  attain  for  graduation  a  grade  of  r< 
least  C  in  a  certain  proportion  of  their  work.  No  student 
considered  eligible  for  scholarship  aid  who  has,  in  the  prece* 
ing  year  or  term,  failed  to  meet  this  requirement. 

( )f  those  considered  eligible  for  scholarship  aid,  a  limited  nun 
ber  of  those  who  arc  at  once  highest  in  scholarship  and  mosti 
need  will  be  assigned  scholarships  at  the  rate  of  #ioo  per  yea 
Those  who  are  lowest  in  scholarship  and  least  in  need  will  I 
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ssigned  scholarships  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  year.    Others  may 
e  assigned  scholarships  at  the  rate  of  $75  per  year. 
The  following  conditions  must  be  strictly  observed  by  the 
pplicant : 

(a)  His  expenditure  must  be  moderate,  and  strictly  in  ac- 
Drdance  with  his  declaration  of  limited  means. 

(b)  He  must  be  regular  in  attendance. 

(c)  He  must  be  guilty  of  no  behavior  reflecting  upon  his 
loral  character  or  subversive  of  good  order  in  the  College. 

Applicants  residing  in  college  dormitories  will  be  given 
reference  over  those  residing  at  home. 

Scholarships  are  available  for  those  students  only  whose  term 
lis  are  fully  paid  within  ten  days  after  the  opening  of  each  college 
rm,  or  after  such  bills  shall  have  become  due.  The  bills  oj  any 
udent  whose  connection  with  the  College  ceases  are  due  at  that 
me. 

The  following  scholarships  have  been  founded  in  the  College, 
accept  in  special  cases,  when  the  donor  has  otherwise  stip- 
ated,  the  Trustees  will  award  scholarship  aid  in  such  sums  as 
[  ey  may  determine  in  each  case. 

'  Three  State  Scholarships. — Established  in  accordance  with  a  re- 

!  ve  of  the  Commonwealth. 
M 

i'Five  Howland  Scholarships. — Established  from  the  income  of  the 
'  juest  of  the  late  Edwin  Howland,  of  South  Africa. 

[yiVE  Walker  Mathematical  Scholarships. — Established  in  honor 
the  late  William  J.  Walker,  M.D.,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  payable  from 
income  of  the  Walker  Fund, 
j  Two  Moses  Day  Scholarships. — Founded  by  the  late  Moses  Day,  of 
'  xbury. 

j  "he  A.  A.  Miner  Scholarship. — Founded  by  the  late  Alonzo  Ames 
fier,  D.D.,  of  Boston. 

j  'he  Rebecca  T.  Robinson  Scholarship. — Founded  by  the  late 
paries  Robinson,  LL.D.,  of  Newton. 

I  'he  William  Oscar  Cornell  Scholarship. — Founded  by  William 
(^:ar  Cornell,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

[  he  Laura  A.  Scott  Scholarship. — Founded  by  Mrs.  Laura  A 
I  »tt,  of  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

IIVhe  Stow  Scholarship. — Founded  by  the  late  Mrs.  Eugenia  D. 
[»f '  w,  of  Meriden,  Conn. 
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The  Norcross  Scholarship. — Founded  by  James  A.  and  Mrs.  Mar 

E.  Norcross,  of  Worcester. 

The  Anderson  Scholarship. — Founded  by  John  M.  Anderson,  o 
Salem,  in  the  name  of  John  M.  and  Rebecca  Anderson. 

The  Travelli  Scholarship. — Founded  by  Mrs.  Emma  R.  Travell 
of  Newton. 

The  Whittier  Scholarship. — Founded  by  the  late  Charles  Whittiei 
of  Roxbury,  in  the  name  of  Charles  and  Eliza  Isabel  Whittier. 

The  Talbot  Scholarship. — Founded  by  the  late  Newton  Talbot,  o 
Boston. 

The  Simons  Memorial  Scholarship. — Founded  by  Mrs.  Mary  A 
Simons,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  in  memory  of  Hiram  H.,  Augustus,  an 
Frank  Simons. 

The  Amasa  and  Hannah  L.  Whiting  Scholarship. — Founded  b 
the  late  Mrs.  Hannah  L.  Whiting,  of  Hingham. 

The  Martha  Goldthwaite  Memorial  Scholarship.  —  Founde 
by  the  late  Willard  Goldthwaite,  of  Salem. 

The  Andrew  J.  Clark  Memorial  Scholarship. — Founded  by  Mr 
Abbie  B.  Clark,  of  Orange. 

The  Sarah  E.  Sayles  Memorial  Scholarship.  —  Founded  t 
the  late  Albert  W.  Sayles,  of  Lowell. 

The  Cousens  Scholarship. — Founded  by  the  late  John  E.  Cousens,  < 
Brookline,  in  the  name  of  John  E.  and  Sarah  C.  Cousens. 

The  Benjamin  F.  Spinney  Scholarship. — Founded  by  Benjam 

F.  Spinney,  of  Lynn. 

The   Henry   F.  Barrows   Scholarship. — Founded  by  Henry 
Barrows,  of  North  Attleboro. 

The  Ellery  E.  Peck  Memorial  Scholarship. — Founded  by  the  la 
Henry  Rollins,  of  Bangor,  Me. 

The  J.  H.  Morley  Memorial  Scholarship. — Founded  by  Herbt 
Small  Morley,  of  Templeton. 

The  Edwin   H.   Chapin   Memorial  Scholarship. — Founded 
friends  of  the  late  Edwin  Ilubbell  Chapin,  D.D.,  in  New  York  City. 

THE  Thomas  A.  Goddard  Memorial  Scholarship. — Founded 
the  late  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Goddard,  of  Newton. 

The  Hosea  Ballou,  2D,  Memorial  Scholarship. — Founded  by  tfl 
late  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Goddard,  of  Newton. 

The  Henry  E.  Coin?  Scholarship. — Founded  by  the  late  HenryH 
Cobb,  of  Boston. 

THE   Mary  Ann  Ward   Scholarship. — Founded  by  Sylvester  II 

Ward,  of  Boston. 

THE  Maria  P.  Winn  Scholarship. — Established  from  a  bequest'! 
the  late  Mrs.  Maria  P.  Winn,  of  Woburn. 
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The  Joseph  D.  Peirce  Memorial  Scholarship. — Founded  by  the 
hildren  and  other  relatives  of  the  late  J.  D.  Peirce,  D.D.,  of  Attleboro. 

Two  Simmons  Scholarships. — Founded  by  the  will  of  Robert  F. 
Jimmons,  of  Attleboro,  in  the  name  of  Mary  F.  and  Robert  F.  Simmons. 

The  Joshua  S.  and  Harriet  N.  White  Scholarship. — Founded 
>y  the  late  Joshua  S.  White,  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

The  John  B.  Perkins  Scholarship.  —  Founded  by  Ann  Maria  Per- 
:ins,  of  Medford. 

Three  Barnard  Scholarships. — Founded  by  the  late  Mrs.  Caroline 
A.  Barnard,  of  Everett. 

The  Richard  Perry  Bush  Scholarship. — Founded  by  the  late 
Irs.  Caroline  M.  Barnard,  of  Everett. 

The  Bartlett  Scholarship. — Founded  by  the  late  Mrs.  Nancy  Bart- 
2tt,  of  Milford. 

The  B.  H.  Davis  Scholarship. — Founded  by  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Davis, 
f  Weymouth,  for  the  benefit  of  students  of  the  College  of  Letters  who 
re  preparing  to  enter  the  Christian  ministry. 

The  Latimer  W.  Ballou  Scholarship. — Founded  by  the  late  Lati- 
ler  W.  Ballou,  of  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

The  Nathaniel  White  Scholarship. — Founded  by  Armenia  S. 
Vhite,  of  Concord,  N.  H. 

The  Lizzie  P.  Allen  Scholarship. — Founded  by  the  late  Lizzie  P. 
.lien,  of  Derby  Line,  Vermont. 

The  Rhode  Island  Scholarship. — Founded  by  several  persons  in 
,  hode  Island. 

0  Two  Charles  and  Fannie  A.  Miner  Booth  Scholarships. — 
ounded  by  the  late  Charles  Booth,  of  Springfield,  Vermont. 

;  The  Luther  Gilbert  Scholarship. — Founded  by  the  late  Mrs. 
uther  Gilbert,  of  Roxbury. 

.The  Ormsbee  Class  Scholarship. — Founded  by  Benjamin  F.  Smith, 
j '  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

j  The  James  M.  and  Emily  Cook  Scholarship. — Founded  by  Hen- 
)  itta  J.  States,  of  Boston. 

■  The  William  H.  Sherman  Scholarship. — Founded  by  the  late 
j  'illiam  H.  Sherman,  of  Cambridge. 

j  The  Davis  Cook  Scholarship. — Founded  by  the  late  Davis  Cook, 
j  Cumberland,  R.  I. 

^The  Austin  B.  Fletcher  Scholarship. — Founded  by  Austin  Bar- 
|  iy  Fletcher,  of  New  York  City. 

1  The  Jonas  Clark  Wellington  Scholarship. — Founded  by  Mrs. 
[irah  C.  Fisher  Wellington,  of  Cambridge. 

;  The  Mary  L.  Groce  Scholarship. — Founded  by  the  late  Mary  L. 
i  roce,  of  Roxbury. 
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The  John  Murray  Sprague  and  Eliza  Fletcher  Sprague  Schoj 
arship. — Founded  by  the  late  John  Sprague,  of  Lowell. 

The  Mary  A.  Richardson  Scholarship. — Founded  by  the  late  Mr 
Mary  A.  Richardson,  of  Worcester. 

Two  Warren  Scholarships. — Founded  by  the  late  Dr.  Ira  Warrei 
of  Boston. 

Trustee  Scholarships. — A  limited  number  of  special  scholarships  c 
one  hundred  dollars  each  are  available  for  needy  students  in  the  School  c 
Liberal  Arts  who  reside  in  college  dormitories. 

The  following  scholarships  of  fifty  dollars  each  are  awarde< 
annually : — 

The  A.  A.  Miner  Scholarship. — Founded  by  the  late  Alonzo  Ame 
Miner,  D.D.,  of  Boston. 

The  Perkins  Scholarship. — Founded  by  James  D.  Perkins,  c 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

The  Moses  Day  Scholarship. — Founded  by  the  late  Moses  Day,  ( 
Roxbury. 

The  Joseph  H.  Walker  Scholarship. — Founded  by  Joseph  1 
Walker,  of  Worcester. 

The  George  C.  Thomas  Scholarship. — Founded  by  George  ( 
Thomas,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Albert  W.  Sayles  Scholarship. — Founded  by  the  late  Albe 
W.  Sayles,  of  Lowell. 

The  Lizzie  P.  Allen  Scholarship. — Founded  by  the  late  Lizzie 
Allen,  of  Derby  Line,  Vermont. 

The  Charles  A.  and  Cornelia  B.  Skinner  Scholarship. 
Founded  by  the  late  Rev.  Charles  A.  Skinner,  D.D.,  and  Mrs.  Cornelia 
Skinner,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  George  Stevens  Ballard  Scholarship. —  Founded  by  the  h 
Caroline  D.  M.  Ballard,  of  Augusta,  Me. 

The  following  scholarships  are  awarded  under  special  cc 
ditions: — 

The  Greenwood  Prize  Scholarship  in  Oratory. — Founded 
the  late  Mrs.  Eliza  M.  Greenwood,  of  Maiden,  and  given  to  such  student 
shall  have  made,  as  the  result  of  faithful  work,  together  with  at  leas 
fair  degree  of  attainment,  the  greatest  improvement  in  Oratory. 

The  Wendell  Phillips  Memorial  Scholarship. — Founded  I 
perpetuate  the  name,  fame,  and  influence  of  Wendell  Phillips.  T  J 
scholarship  is  to  be  awarded  to  a  student  who  has  completed  the  FreH 
man  and  Sophomore  years,  and  he  is  to  have  the  benefit  of  it  during  ■ 
remainder  of  his  course.    The  beneficiary  must  be  of  sound  body,  h 
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haracter,  and  ability  in  declamation  and  debate,  and  must  comply  with 
ertain  special  conditions,  including  participation  in  a  competitive  debate  of 
le  applicants  at  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year.  The  specific  conditions 
overning  the  award  of  this  scholarship  may  be  obtained  by  those  intending 
}  apply  therefor  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  to  whom  application 
lould  be  made  early  in  the  Sophomore  year.  The  income  of  this  scholar, 
lip  is  at  present  seventy  dollars. 

The  Moses  True  Brown  Scholarship. — A  scholarship  yielding  fifty 
ollars  annually,  founded  by  the  late  Moses  True  Brown,  of  Sandusky, 
•hio,  formerly  Professor  of  Oratory  in  Tufts  College,  for  encouraging 
id  assisting  worthy  students  in  the  department  of  Oratory. 

The  Prize  Scholarship  of  the  Class  of  1898. — The  sum  of  fifty 
Dllars  is  given  annually  by  the  Class  of  1898  to  that  Senior  who  at  the 
id  of  the  Junior  year  shall  have  maintained  the  highest  excellence  in  a 
)urse  of  study  broadly  and  wisely  chosen. 

The  Prize  Scholarship  of  the  Class  of  1882.  —  The  sum  of  one 
undred  dollars  is  given  annually  by  the  class  of  1882  to  that  member  of 
ie  College  who  best  exemplifies  the  combination  of  ability  in  athletics  and 
ccellence  in  scholarship. 

PRIZES 

Goddard  Prizes. —  Three  prizes  of  fifteen  dollars  each  are 
ssigned  annually  from  the  Goddard  Prize  Fund.  In  191 1- 12 
lese  prizes  will  be  awarded  in  the  departments  of  French,  Eco- 
|  Dmics  and  Chemistry,  under  the  following  conditions  : 

>l  French. — A  prize  for  the  best  final  examination  in  French  3. 
i'  Economics  and  Sociology. — A  prize  for  the  best  essay  by  any  student 
,  the  department  of  Economics  on  a  subject  to  be  approved  by  the  head 
:  the  department. 

I  Chemistry. — A  prize  for  that  member  of  the  class  beginning  General 
!"  organic  Chemistry  who,  during  the  year,  becomes  most  proficient  in  the 
^bject. 

a  Rhetorical  Prizes. — Three  prizes  are  awarded  as  follows  : — 

A  first  prize  of  forty  dollars,  a  second  prize  of  thirty  dollars, 
a  third  prize  of  twenty  dollars.    The  preliminary  competi- 
tti  will  be  open  to  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B.,  B.S., 
|d  B.D. 

[  The  rhetorical  prizes  are  awarded  by  a  committee,  chosen 
1 '  the  Faculty,  who  judge  the  work  presented  by  the  competi- 
<  j  rs  upon  the  public  day  appointed  for  that  purpose.    In  order 
1  enter  the  public  competition,  candidates,  as  well  as  their 
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selections,  must  be  approved  by  the  Professor  of  Oratory.  A 
preliminary  competition  is  held  about  ten  days  before  the  com 
petition  announced  in  the  calendar,  at  which  a  committee  ol 
the  Faculty  determine  the  contestants  in  the  final  and  public 
readings. 

The  foregoing  prizes  are  not  awarded,  unless  in  the  opinion  oj 
the  respective  judges  there  is  sufficient  merit  in  the  several  con 
tests  to  warrant  their  distribution. 

The  Charles  L.  Corbin  Prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  a  thesis  ir 
Metaphysics,  founded  by  Professor  and  Mrs.  Cushman.  Oper 
to  students  who,  having  elected  Philosophy  as  a  major  subject 
announce  on  the  first  day  of  October  of  their  senior  year  th( 
subject  of  their  thesis,  and  have  the  thesis  completed  on  Apri 
first  of  that  year.  The  prize  may  be  awarded  even  if  only  on< 
student  competes  for  it.  It  may  be  withheld  if  among  a  larg 
number  of  theses  no  one  is  deemed  adequate.  The  committe 
of  award  will  be  chosen  by  Professor  Cushman  from  the  philc 
sophical  faculty  of  some  other  institution. 

The  De  Witt  C.  Tomlinson  Prize  Scholarships. - 
Founded  by  Rev.  Irving  C.  Tomlinson,  of  Brookline,  Mass.  j 

Two  prizes  of  thirty  and  twenty  dollars  respectively,  for  the  two  be 
essays  on  the  subject  of  "The  Ministry  of  Christ  Jesus."    The  award  < 
prizes  must    take   into   account   (i)   literary    merit;    (2)    evidence  1 
thorough  study,  clear  insight,  and  unbiased  understanding  of  the  Biblicj 
records  of  the  ministry  of  Christ  Jesus ;  (3)  the  treatment  of  the  publ 
and  private  ministration  to  those  of  his  own  time ;  (4)  the  treatment 
the  universal  application  of  his  ministry  to  all  human  needs,  and  (5)  t 
treatment  of  the  means  by  which  the  benefits  of  his  ministry  may  be  appi 
priated  by  his  followers. 

These  prizes  are  open  to  Seniors  in  The  School  of  Liberal  Art 
the  Engineering  School,  the  Theological  School,  and  Jackson  ColleM 
and  to  members  of  the  Graduate  School.    Details  as  to  conditions  I  i 
competition  may  be  obtained  at  the  Secretary's  office. 

A  regular  day  has  been  appointed  for  the  annual  announc 
ment  of  the  award  of  prizes  and  the  assignment  of  Commend 
ment  parts, —  Wednesday  of  the  week  preceding  the  Thanlj 
giving  recess. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 


It  is  the  object  of  the  committee  on  student  employment  to 
inform  students  concerning  positions  which  may  give  regular 
occupation  during  available  hours  of  term  time,  or  which  may 
be  temporarily  filled  during  the  vacation  periods.  Students 
who  wish  to  make  application  for  any  occupation  should 
register  their  names,  with  a  statement  of  their  qualifications 
for  any  special  work,  with  Prof.  Harry  G.  Chase,  Chairman 
of  the  Employment  Committee,  Room  22,  Robinson  Hall. 


Buildings  and  Equipment 


The  College  buildings  are  twenty  in  number.  Ballou  Hall  cor 
tains  recitation-rooms,  and  the  offices  of  the  President,  the  Dear 
the  Registrar,  and  the  Bursar.  It  contains  also  the  college  bool 
store.  Other  buildings  are  Barnum  Museum  ;  Goddard  Chape] 
Goddard  Gymnasium ;  the  Eaton  Library ;  the  Chemical  Buik 
ing;  Jackson  Gymnasium  ;  three  dormitories, — East  Hall,  We 
Hall,  Dean  Hall,  for  men;  Curtis  Hall,  containing  the  post-offic< 
class-rooms,  and  rooms  for  students  ;  Metcalf  Hall,  and  Start  an 
'Richardson  Houses,  for  students  of  Jackson  College.  Til 
Bromfield-Pearson  School  building  is  available  for  technic; 
courses  of  the  College.  Two  buildings,  Packard  Hall  an 
Paige  Hall,  are  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  Theological  Schoc 
Robinson  Hall  provides  for  work  in  certain  of  the  physic 
sciences.  A  power-house  has  been  added,  which  supplies  \\g\ 
heat,  and  power  to  the  engineering  buildings. 

The  new  library  building,  erected  through  the  gift  of  01 
hundred  thousand  dollars  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  is  now  occ 
pied.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Carnegie  it  is  called  the  Eat' 
Memorial  Hall,  in  honor  of  Charles  Henry  Eaton, '7 4,  form 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Divine  Paternity,  New  York  City. 

In  the  summer  the  gates  in  the  wire  fence  surrounding  t 
buildings  are  closed  at  5  p.m.  on  week  days  and  all  day  Sunds 

EATON  LIBRARY 

In  all,  about  sixty-six  thousand  bound  volumes  and  til 
thousand  pamphlets  are  available  for  use.   The  College  regulaih 
receives  more  than  two  hundred  periodicals.    By  favor  of  1 
late  Senator  Hoar  the  library  is  a  depository  for  governing 
publications.    In  the  library  building  a  reading-room,  maH 
tained  by  the  students,  supplies  the  daily  and  weekly  pape| 
The  student  fund  also  provides  a  number  of  the  popular  af  I 
the  more  technical  magazines.    Separate  rooms  have  been  pr  1 
vided  with  facilities  for  the  use  of  students  working  in  t|  j 
departments  of  History  and   Public  Law,  the  Ancient  L;fl 
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guages,  the  Modern  Languages,  Music,  English,  the  Fine  Arts, 
Philosophy,  Political  Science,  Physics  and  Mathematics.  The 
average  annual  increase  by  donation  and  purchase,  for  the  last 
five  years,  has  been  about  two  thousand  six  hundred  volumes. 

In  the  general  library  is  the  collection  of  the  Universalist 
Historical  Society  (six  thousand  volumes  and  several  thousand 
pamphlets),  to  which,  on  application,  students  have  free  access. 
In  Packard  Hall  is  a  selected  reference  library,  for  the  use  of 
theological  students.  In  the  Barnum  Museum  is  the  depart- 
ment library  of  Natural  History,  numbering  more  than  thirty- 
chree  hundred  volumes  and  over  eight  thousand  pamphlets. 
The  Metcalf  Musical  Library  is  divided  between  the  music 
rooms  in  Goddard  Gymnasium,  where  the  scores  are  kept,  and 
the  department  room  in  the  Eaton  Memorial  Library,  which 
contains  the  collection  of  English  works  relating  to  music. 
About  four  hundred  representative  musical  compositions,  in 
:orm  for  use  upon  the  automatic  instruments  in  the  music 
'ooms,  are  available  to  students. 

The  library  is  open  to  all  members  of  the  College  every  day 
n  the  week,  except  Sunday,  from  8.00  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m. 

BARNUM  MUSEUM 

1  The  Barnum  Museum  of  Natural  History  was  built  in  1883- 
$4  by  the  late  Phineas  T.  Barnum,  who  gave  the  College  a  fund 
:or  its  maintenance  and  for  the  addition  of  two  wings  to  the 
^entral  building.  One  of  these  wings  has  been  erected.  In 
.ddition  to  laboratory  rooms,  it  affords  space  for  the  display  of 
•  he  mineralogical  and  geological  collections. 
;  The  College  is  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Barnum  for  the  larger 
,  )ortion  of  its  zoological  collection.  This  serves  to  illustrate  all 
^;roups  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  is  especially  rich  in  skele- 
ons  and  mounted  skins  of  mammals,  the  whole  being  well 
x  dapted  for  the  purposes  of  instruction.  The  botanical  collec- 
tion consists  of  an  herbarium  containing  a  representation  of  the 
.  lora  of  New  England,  besides  many  specimens  from  Europe 
W  the  southern  and  western  States.  The  geological  collection 
contains  representatives  of  the  various  types  of  rocks,  as  well 
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as  of  fossils  from  all  formations.  The  mineralogical  collection 
embraces  fine  examples  of  most  of  the  species. 

The  laboratories  and  lecture-rooms  of  the  department  of 
Geology  are  in  the  main  Museum  building.  The  geological  lab- 
oratory is  provided  with  petrological  microscopes,  instruments  for 
making  rock  sections,  and  other  instruments.  The  mineralogical 
laboratory  possesses  the  apparatus  necessary  for  the  determina- 
tion of  minerals,  the  analysis  of  ores,  and  assay  work.  The 
biological  laboratories  are  in  the  main  building  and  in  the  newly- 
erected  wing.  The  laboratories  for  elementary  work  are  furnished 
with  all  necessary  facilities,  while  the  laboratory  for  advanced 
and  research  work  has  all  the  appliances  needed  for  investiga- 
tion on  the  lines  of  anatomy,  histology,  and  embryology. 

The  Barnum  Museum  is  open  for  the  inspection  of  visitors 
from  8.30  a.m.,  to  5.00  p.m.,  every  day  except  Sundays  and  legal 
holidays. 

GODDARD  GYMNASIUM 

Goddard  Gymnasium,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Goddard,  is 
well  adapted  to  provide  the  prescribed  class  and  individua 
work,  and  to  furnish  wholesome  physical  exercise  for  all.  It  ii 
fitted  with  the  apparatus  usually  seen  in  a  good  modern  gymna 
sium,  including  facilities  for  light  and  heavy  gymnastics,  fencing 
wrestling,  basket  ball,  base  ball,  and  the  many  indoor  athletk 
sports.  In  the  offices  is  a  full  set  of  anthropometric  instru 
ments  for  the  physical  examination  of  all  students.  There  is  si 
large  gallery,  with  padded  running  track  twenty-four  laps  t( 
the  mile.  The  dressing  rooms,  lockers,  and  baths  are  wel 
lighted  and  commodious.  The  building  is  heated  by  steam  am 
lighted  by  electricity. 

The  third  floor  is  occupied  by  the  department  of  Music. 

ATHLETIC  FIELDS 

The  old  campus  is  just  outside  the  gymnasium,  and  on  it  an 
tennis-courts,  two  base-ball  diamonds,  a  foot-ball  field,  and  2 
board  track.  Its  close  proximity  to  the  Gymnasium  is  of  grea 
advantage. 

Tufts  College  Athletic  Field  is  the  large  inclosed  field  01  j 
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College  Avenue,  where  inter-collegiate  contests  are  played.  It 
includes  two  base-ball  diamonds,  a  foot-ball  field,  and  a  quarter- 
mile,  twenty-foot  cinder  track,  for  track  athletics.  Tennis-courts 
and  a  separate  gymnasium  are  provided  for  women  students, 
not  far  from  Metcalf  Hall. 

While  athletics  are  encouraged  and  generously  supported  by 
the  College,  they  are  made  subsidiary  to  the  requirements  of 
the  curriculum,  thus  safeguarding  the  best  interests  of  the 
student. 

CHEMICAL  BUILDING 

The  building  of  the  department  of  Chemistry  contains 
laboratories  for  general  inorganic,  organic,  analytical,  and 
metallurgical  chemistry,  a  large  lecture-room,  library,  and 
weighing  room,  and  the  private  laboratories  of  the  professors 
in  charge.  The  rooms  are  provided  with  modern  labora- 
tory conveniences,  and  are  well  supplied  with  apparatus  and 
chemicals. 

ROBINSON  HALL 

Robinson  Hall  is  a  memorial  to  the  late  Charles  Robinson, 
i;and  is  designed  for  the  use  of  the  Engineering  School.  It  con- 
tains the  physical  and  engineering  laboratories,  a  lecture  hall, 
|, reception  rooms,  and  offices  of  instructors.  It  is  lighted  through- 
put by  gas  and  electricity,  and  heated  from  an  adjoining  steam 
plant  by  direct  and  indirect  methods. 

The  Laboratory  of  General  Physics  has  a  floor  area  of  about 
I  wenty-five  hundred  square  feet.  It  is  provided  with  the  neces- 
j'  ary  apparatus  for  quantitative  work  in  mechanics,  sound,  light, 
^ieat,  electricity  and  magnetism. 

J  The  Electrical  Testing  Laboratories  are  well  equipped  for 
;  eneral  electric  testing.  The  apparatus  includes  various  makes 
1  f  ammeters,  voltmetters,  wattmeters,  galvanometers,  resistance 
noxes,  bridges,  condensers,  and  standards  of  resistance,  capacity 
I  nd  electromotive  force.  A  storage  battery  supplies  direct  cur- 
fibnt  at  any  pressure  from  two  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  volts, 
;  nd  in  addition  the  testing  rooms  receive  both  direct  and 
;  lternating  currents  from  the  Power  House,  and  alternating 
larrent  from  the  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company. 
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Connected  with  the  laboratories  is  a  photometer  room  of 
ample  size  for  the  photometry  of  arc  and  incandescent  lamps 
and  provided  with  apparatus  of  the  latest  pattern. 

The  Transformer  Room  contains  eight  new  transformers  of 
the  General  Electric  Company ;  a  ten-kilowatt  Thomson  welder ; 
two  five-kilowatt  testing  transformers,  one  of  ten  thousand  volts, 
the  other  of  fifty  thousand  volts ;  and  a  number  of  smaller  and 
less  modern  pieces  of  apparatus. 

The  Dynamo  Testing  Room  contains  a  considerable  variety 
of  machinery,  all  electrically  driven.  Some  of  the  more  import- 
ant machines  are  a  General  Electric  University  Alternator  capable 
of  being  used  as  a  generator,  synchronous  motor,  or  induction 
motor  for  one,  two,  or  three  phase  currents ;  a  high  frequency . 
motor  generator  set  with  which  any  periodicity  up  to  one  thous- 
and cycles  per  second  can  be  obtained ;  two  railway  motors 
coupled  for  testing ;  two  direct-current  arc  light  generators ;  two 
and  three  phase  induction  motors ;  a  pair  of  two  kilowatt  double 
current  generators  specially  designed  for  laboratory  purposes ; 
and  a  synchronous  motor  with  phase  indicating  device. 

The  Mechanical  and  Hydraulic  Laboratories  are  in  the  base- 
ment, of  which  the  greater  part  is  above  ground,  thus  assuring 
good  light  and  freedom  from  dampness.  These  rooms  contain 
the  testing  machines  and  other  apparatus  for  experimental 
mechanics,  together  with  the  pumps,  tanks,  and  accessories  of 
the  hydraulic  laboratory.  There  are  three  machines  for  testing 
the  strength  of  material,  their  capacity  being  150,000,  60,00c 
and  10,000  lbs. 

The  Steam  Engineering  Laboratory  contains  a  small  CorlissB 
engine  provided  with  an  Admiralty  condenser;  a  15-kilowatt  Curti.'jJ 
steam  turbine  generator ;  a  6x6  plain  slide  valve  engine  usecH 
for  valve  setting  and  for  running  a  belted  air  compressor ;  aiH 
oil  testing  machine;  measuring  and  weighing  tanks;  apparatus! 
for  testing  steam  engine  indicators,  gauges  and  injectors  J  J 
apparatus  for  determining  the  amount  of  §team  or  air  flowinufl 
through  orifices;  also  planimeters,  calorimeters,  and  indicators ■ 
The  steam  engines,  gas  engine,  and  the  boiler,  in  the  powefl 
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station,  are  also  arranged  and  equipped  for  testing.  A  carefully 
constructed  experimental  model  of  the  Stevenson  Link  motion, 
provided  with  every  possible  adjustment,  affords  ready  means 
for  verifying  valve  diagrams. 

THE  POWER  STATION 

The  Power  Station  is  equipped  with  a  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  horse-power  boiler,  which  supplies  heat  and  power  to  the 
engineering  buildings.  It  is  also  piped  and  equipped  for  experi- 
mental work  in  steam  engineering  ;  and  may  be  run  by  forced  or 
natural  draft.  A  forty-horse  power  Harrisburg  Standard  engine 
directly  coupled  to  a  direct  current  General  Electric  generator ; 
a  twenty-five  horse-power  Sturtevant  engine  directly  coupled  to 
a  Mordey  alternator,  and  a  storage  battery  of  sixty  elements  fur- 
nishes current  for  lighting,  power,  and  experimental  purposes. 

An  extension  to  this  building  provides  accommodation  for 
;  such  of  the  equipment  of  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Depart- 
ment as  cannot  be  accommodated  in  Robinson  Hall.    This  in- 
cludes a  twenty-five  horse-power  Buckeye  engine  with  an  Alden 
absorption  dynamometer ;   a  ten  horse-power  Columbia  gas 
•  engine  belted  to  a  direct  current  generator ;  a  four-cylinder 
|' thirty  horse-power  Johnson  automobile  engine  of  the  Renault 
'Itype;  and  a  variety  of  small  gas  engines.    The  gas  engine 
!  equipment  also  includes  an  automobile  and  motorcycle  testing 
!  plant.    The  forge  shop  is  also  located  in  this  building. 

j,  BROMFIELD-PEARSON  BUILDING 

|  The  Bromfield-Pearson  Building  contains  the  offices,  recita- 
tion rooms,  lecture  and  drafting  rooms  required  for  conducting 
:he  special  courses  of  the  Bromfield-Pearson  School.  It  is  also 
I  equipped  for  the  departments  of  Drawing  and  Mechanic  Arts  in 
^:he  Engineering  School.  Abundant  and  uniform  light  is  pro- 
vided, and  the  drafting  rooms  are  separated  from  the  noise 
*md  confusion  of  the  shops.  One  end  of  the  building  is  used 
exclusively  by  the  pattern,  and  machine  shops,  and  both  are  well 
!  equipped  with  modern  tools  and  facilities  for  conducting  the 
)  -lass  work  in  mechanic  arts.  Electricity  from  the  college  plant 
ns  used  for  lighting  and  power  throughout  the  building. 
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Requirements  for  Graduation  * 


Students  may  enter  upon  their  work  in  the  courses  of  liberal 
arts  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or 
Bachelor  of.  Science.  In  every  case  the  ground  of  promotion 
and  of  graduation  is  the  intellectual  attainment  of  the  individual 
student,  not  a  fixed  requirement  of  a  certain  number  of  years  of 
study.  Students  determine  the  general  direction  of  their 
work  by  their  choice  of  course.  They  are  thereby  brought 
into  personal  advisory  relations  with  their  respective  major 
instructors,  under  whose  guidance  they  arrange  their  programs 
vvith  reference  to  their  individual  needs  and  aims.  All  work 
ictually  accomplished  by  the  student  in  regular  standing  counts 
oward  the  attainment  of  the  degree. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION  t 

(i)  The  requirement  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or 
j  Bachelor  of  Science  is  the  satisfactory  completion  of  subjects 
Aggregating  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  term  hours,  including 
[  )hysical  training.  J 

1  (2)    Students  are  required  to  attain  for  graduation  a  grade 

f  at  least  C  in  seventy -two  term  hours.  § 
(3)    Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  aggregate  re- 

uirement,  the  student  is  entitled  to  receive  the  Bachelor's 
j  egree,  but  no  student  will  be  granted  a  degree  in  less  than 
our  years  of  residence,  unless  he  shall  have  obtained  grade  B 

3  an  average  for  his  entire  work. 

*For  the  requirements  for  B.S.,  see  also  the  announcement  of  the  Engineering  School ; 

i"  B.D.,  see  the  announcement  of  the  Crane  Theological  School. 
Each  department  offers  a  series  of  subjects  for  study.  The  unit  indicating  the  require- 
I  ints  is  the  term  hour,  which  represents  a  subject  pursued  one  hour  a  week  for  one  half- 
^  ar.  Thus  a  subject  calling  for  three  hours  a  week  for  one  term  represents  a  requirement 
:  three  term  hours  ;  if  it  calls  for  three  hours  a  week  for  one  year,  or  two  terms,  the  re- 
\  irement  in  that  subject  is  six  term  hours. 

i  +  An  acceptable  Commencement  part  counts  as  an  elective  in  the  second  half  of  the 
h  nior  year. 

|§  For  the  meaning  of  grade  C,  see  "Grades  of  Scholarship"  under  "General  Informa- 
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The  courses  offered  to  students  in  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts 
are  as  follows : 

I.  A  general  course,  largely  elective,  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

II  A  General  Science  Course,  and  a  Chemistry  Course, 
largely  prescribed,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

III.  Eight  courses  arranged  for  students  proposing  to  prepare 
for  advanced  study  in  certain  lines,  or  to  enter  upon  certain 
occupations.  These  courses  lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  for  students  who  present  an  advanced  ancient  language! 
for  admission,  and  who  choose  their  electives  so  as  to  fulfil  the! 
requirements  for  that  degree ;  others  satisfactorily  completing! 
any  one  of  these  courses  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  o 
Science. 

I     GENERAL  COURSE  LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREE  OF 
BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

The  plan  of  study  aims  to  furnish,  in  its  prescribed  subjects 
the  essentials  of  a  liberal  education,  and  at  the  same  time 
large  opportunity  for  election. 


The  following  subjects  are  prescribed:  — 


Term  Houf 


Languages  (Latin,  Greek,  French,  German  :  each  student  to  ^ 

take  three)   | 

.  .  I 

ENGLISH 6 

Mathematics  •*  "  ' 

Physical  Science  (Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology:  each  stu- 
dent to  take  one,  or  two)   1 

Mental  an,,  Moral  Science  (of  the  three  departments, 

Philosophy,  Political  Science,  and  History  and  Public 
Law,  each  student  must  take  work  in  at  least  two)  ...  12 
Physical  Training   f 

A  total  of   * 
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The  requirements  are  by  groups,  not  by  special  subjects,  and 
in  each  group  except  English  and  Physical  Training  some 
choice  is  allowed  the  student. 

A  normal  Freshman  program  includes  English,  Mathemat- 
ics, an  ancient  language,  a  second  foreign  language,  and  a 
physical  science,  together  with  Physical  Training.  All  Fresh- 
man programs  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on 
Promotions. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  student  is  required  to 
choose  a  major  department  in  which  he  must  complete,  before 
graduation,  work  amounting  to  eighteen  term  hours.  He  may 
offer  work  already  done  in  that  subject  in  some  one  of  the  pre- 
scribed groups  as  a  part  of  the  eighteen  hours  which  he  is  re- 
quired to  give  to  his  major  department,  but  no  subject  indicated 
in  the  catalogue  as  elementary  can  be  counted  in  such  work. 

The  student  shall  further  complete  eighteen  term  hours  in 
subjects  approved  as  collateral  with  his  major  subject;  that 
is,  subjects  tending  to  strengthen  and  to  assist  his  work  in 
lis  major. 

The  remaining  term  hours  of  the  required  aggregate  are 

0  be  made  up  by  the  election  of  the  student  from  the  various 
(ubjects  offered,  limited  only  by  special  restrictions  applied  to 
:ertain  subjects. 

'     II.    COURSES  IN  GENERAL  SCIENCE  AND  CHEMISTRY 

General  Science 
j  The  course  in  General  Science  is  designed  to  prepare  students 
|)r  positions  as  teachers  of  Science  in  the  secondary  schools, 

1  r  for  graduate  work  in  Physics,  Chemistry,  or  Biology. 

freshman  year 

I  First  Term  Second  Term 

\  igHsh  i   3  English  2   3 

yathematics  3   3  Mathematics  1   3 

;  :rman  or  French   3  German  or  French   3 

I  'ysics  1   3  Physics  1   3 

;  lemistry  t   3  Chemistry  1   3 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

[  v                First  Term  Second  Term 

j  ilogy  2  or  3   3       Biology  2  or  3   3 

.  emistry  35-2   2       Chemistry  35-3   2 

i  ysical  Laboratory  31-4   3       Physical  Laboratory  31-4   3 

j  ithematics  4   3       Physics  31-3   3 

jj|ench  or  German   3       Mathematics  5   3 

I  French  or  German   3 
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First  Term 

Biology  3  or  2  

Chemistry  4  

Geology  21  

Geology  22  

Political  Science  1  or  History 


Electives 

Physics  

Chemistry  

Biology  

Mathematics  

Modern  Language  .  .  .  . 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Second  Term 

.  .      3       Biology  3  or  2   3 

.  .      3       Chemistry  4   3 

.  .       1       Physics  2   3 

.  .      2       Geology  23   1 

.  •      3       Geology  24   2 

Political  Science  1  or  History  1  .  .  .  .  3 


Electives 


Physics  

Chemistry  .... 
Biology  ... 
Mathematics  .  .  . 
Modern  Language 


First  Term 

Biology  7  

Chemistry  11  

History  1  or  Political  Science 

Drawing  21-1  

Electives 

Physics  

Chemistry  

Biology  

Steam  Engine  

Mechanic  Arts  

History  or  Political  Science 
Modern  Language  


SENIOR  YEAR 


Second  Term 

Biology  7   

Chemistry  11  

History  1  or  Political  Science 

Electives 

Physics  

Chemistry   

Biology  

Steam  Engine  

Mechanic  Arts   

History  or  Political  Science  . 
Modern  Language  


Chemistry 

Students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  Chemistry  are  advised  t( 
take  the  B.S.  course  in  Chemistry.  The  subjects  have  beer 
selected  and  arranged  to  prepare  students  for  positions  ii 
metallurgical  laboratories,  as  chemists  with  manufacturers  or  ii 
analytical  laboratories,  or  as  assistant  chemists  for  immediat 
service  in  the  various  departments  of  the  United  States  goverr 
ment.  It  may  also  be  followed  by  those  who  wish  to  teach  c 
to  do  graduate  work  in  Chemistry. 


English 
Mathematics  3 
Physics  1  .  . 
German  .  .  . 
Chemistry  1  . 


First  Term 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Second  Term 

...      3      English  2  

.  .  .      3       Mathematics  1  or  2  

.  .  .      3       Physics  1  

...      3  German  

.  .  .      3       Chemistry  1  


First  Term 

German  

Chemistry  35-2  

Chemistry  4  

Physical  Laboratory  31-14   .  .  . 


SOPIIOMOKK  YKAR 


German  .  .  . 
Chemistry  35-3 

Chemistry  4  . 

I'hysics  2  .  . 


Second  Term 


Electives 


Electives 


Mathematics 
English  .  . 
Drawing 


Mathematics 
English  .  . 
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First  Term 

Chemistry  5  

Chemistry  g  

Chemistry  35-10  

Political  Science  1  

Mineralogy  1  


Electives 

German  

English  

Mathematics  

History  1  

Electrical  Laboratory    .  . 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Second  Term 

3  Chemistry  5  

1       Chemistry  7  

4  Chemistry  35-10  

3       Political  Science  1  


Electives 

German  

English  

Mathematics  

History  1  

Electrical  Laboratory  .  .  . 
Crystallography  


SENIOR  YEAR 


First  Term 

Chemistry  11   3 

Chemistry  17   3 

Thesis   3 

Geology  21   1 

Geology  22   2 


Electives 

Biology  

Chemistry  12  

Political  Science  

Dynamo-Electric  Machinery 


Chemistry  n 
Chemistry  17 
Thesis    .  . 
Geology  23 
Geology  24 
Chemistry  8 


Second  Term 


Biology  .... 
Chemistry  12  . 
Political  Science 


Electives 


III.    SPECIALIZED  COURSES  LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREE  OF 
BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  OR  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

The  following  courses  have  been  arranged  for  students  who 
,  desire  to  begin  preparation  for  a  definite  vocation.  They  are 
designed  to  give  at  the  same  time  as  much  of  the  general 
!| training  which  every  educated  man  should  have  as  is  consistent 
!  with  their  special  purpose,  and  are  intended  to  be  followed  by 
"  more  definitely  specialized  training  in  a  graduate  school  or  in 
[practical  experience.  Those  who  have  presented  an  advanced 
\  ancient  language  for  admission  and  choose  their  electives  so  as 
Lto  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  A.B.  degree,  will  receive  that 
j  iegree.  Others  satisfactorily  completing  the  subjects  indicated 
1  n  one  of  these  courses  will  receive  the  degree  of  B.S.  The 
i  studies  of  the  Freshman  year  are  alike  for  all  courses,  so  that  a 
infinite  choice  need  not  usually  be  made  before  the  end  of  the 
I  irst  year. 
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FRESHMAN  YEAR 
[Alike  for  all  the  following  courses] 
First  Term  Second  Term 

English  i   3       English  2  

Mathematics  3   3       Mathematics  1  or  2  

Natural  Science   3       Natural  Science  

Two   Foreign  Languages,   ancient  or            Two  Foreign  Languages,  ancient  or 
modern   6  modern  

Note :  Students  intending  to  enter  the  Medical  Preparatory 
Course  should  take  Chemistry  i  as  the  Natural  Science  in  this 
year. 

Business 

The  need  of  systematic  training  of  students  contemplating 
a  business  career  arises  from  the  differentiation,  specialization, 
and  increasing  complexity  of  modern  business  relations.  This 
course  is  in  no  sense  intended  as  a  substitute  for  experience 
but  it  should  impart  organized  knowledge,  broaden  the  outlook, 
and  train  the  student  to  analyze  and  to  appreciate  new  situa- 
ations  as  they  arise. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
First  Term  Second  Term 

Foreign  Lang.,  ancient  or  modern    .  .  3  Foreign  Lang.,  ancient  or  modern    .  . 

Natural  Science   3       Natural  Science  

History  1   3       History  1  

Political  Science  1  •  .  .  3       Political  Science  1  

Elective    3  Elective  


JUNIOR  YEAR 
First  Term  Second  Term 


Political  Science  2  or  22   3  Political  Science  3  . 

Political  Science  6   3  Political  Science  16 

Philosophy  3  .    •   3  Philosophy  4    .  .  . 

Law  1  or  5   3  Elective  


Elective    3 

SENIOR  YEAR 
FlRST  Term  Second  Term 

Political  Science  17   3       Philosophy  55  

Political  Science  14   3  Elective  

Philosophy  55   3 

Law  s  or  1    3 

Elective   3 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service 
For  all  except  the  highest  posts  in  the  diplomatic  and  con 
sular  service,  appointees  are  now  required  to  prove  their  fltnes: 
by  examination.  The  following  course,  which  emphasizes  tht 
study  of  Language,  History,  and  Public  Law,  is  designed  t( 
meet  the  requirements  prescribed  by  the  Department  of  State 
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First  Term 

Foreign  Lang. ,  ancient  or  modern  ...  3 

Natural  Science   3 

History  1   3 

Political  Science  1   3 

Elective   3 


E  YEAR 

Second  Term 

Foreign  Lang.,  ancient  or  modern  .  .  3 

Natural  Science   3 

History  1   3 

Political  Science  1   3 

Elective   3 


JUNIOR  YEAR 
First  Term  Second  Term 

History  19  (or  alternate)                             3       History  20  (or  alternate)   3 

Law  r  (or  alternate)                                   3       Law  2  (or  alternate)   3 

Philosophy  3  or  Political  Science  22  .  .      3       French  3B  or  German  3B   3 

French  3B  or  German  3B                          3       Elective   6 

Elective   3 

SENIOR  YEAR 
First  Term  Second  Term 

'  History  a  or  6                                           3       History  7  or  8   3 

Political  Science  or  Philosophy  3  .  .  .      3       Law  7  (or  alternate)   3 

Law  5  (or  alternate)                                   3       History  15    3 

History  15                                              3       Elective   6 

Elective   3 

Forestry  Preparatory 
The  Forestry  Preparatory  Course  is  intended  to  fit  students 
to  enter  the  best  Forestry  schools,  and  includes  the  subjects 
which  are  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  institu- 
tions. Within  the  last  few  years  Forestry  has  become  one  of 
the  most  important  professions,  and  the  demand  for  trained 
foresters  is  greater  than  the  supply. 

sophomore  year 

First  Term  Second  Term 

foreign  Lang.,  ancient  or  modern  .  .  .      3       Foreign  Lang.,  ancient  or  modern    .  .  3 

^hemistry  1                                              3       Chemistry  1   3 

3hysical  Laboratory  31-14                           3       Physics  2   3 

}  3iology2or3                                           3       Biology  2  or  3   3 

^Iistory                                                    3       History   3 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

I  First  Term  Second  Term 

jjlhemistry  2                                                2       Chemistry  3   2 

I  'lology  3  or  2                                           3       Biology  3  or  2   3 

J  )rawing  21-1                                            5       Surveying  41-1   2 

purveying  41-1                                          n       Political  Science  1   3 

1  'olitical  Science  1                                    3       Elective   9 

SENIOR  YEAR 
First  Term  Second  Term 

j  eology  21                                               i       Geology  23   1 

eology  22                                            2      Geology  24   2 

r}ol°.gy7                                                 3       Biology  7   3 

j  lective                                                 g      Hydraulics  41-43   3 

Highways  41-21   3 

,                                                                   Dynamo-Electric  Machinery  61-3  ...  2 

Elective   2 

^  T 

JOURNALISM 

This  course,  designed  for  students  who  intend  to  adopt 
3urnalism  as  a  profession,  is  not  intended  as  a  substitute  for 
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experience.  It  aims  to  give  the  general  education  which  is 
essential  for  work  in  this  profession,  placing  emphasis  on  sub- 
jects which  give  an  understanding  of  the  life  of  to-day,  and 
those  which  develop  the  power  of  accurate  and  fluent  ex- 
pression. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
First  Term  Second  Term 

Foreign  Lang. ,  ancient  or  modern  .  .  .      3       Foreign  Lang.,  ancient  or  modern  . 

English  11   3       English  11   3 

Natural  Science   3       Natural  Science  

History  1   3       History  1  

Political  Science  1   3       Political  Science  1   3 

JUNIOR  YEAR 
First  Term  Second  Term 

History  3   3  History  3   3 

English  17,  24,  or  34   3  English  18,  36,  or  34   3 

Philosophy  3   3  Political  Science  16   3 

History  4  (or  alternate)  .   3  History  5  (or  alternate)  

Elective  •  *  .  .  .  3  Elective  

SENIOR  YEAR 

First  Term  Second  Term 

Philosophy  6   3       Philosophy  7   3| 

Law  (1  or  5)   3       Philosophy  55  

Political  Science  6   3       Elective  •  .  . 

Philosophy  55   3 

Elective   3 

Law  Preparatory 
The  following  course,  which  is  arranged  especially  for  stu 
dents  who  are  preparing  to  enter  a  law  school,  emphasizes  the 
study  of  History,  English,  Economics,  and  Public  Law 
Among  the  more  technical  courses  in  Public  Law,  students  ma] 
elect  subjects  which  will  enable  them  to  test  their  fitness  fo: 
the  legal  profession. 

sophomore  year 

Fihst  Term  Second  Term 

Foreign  Lang.,  ancient  or  modern  .  .  .  3  Foreign  Lang.,  ancient  or  modern    .  . 

Natural  Science   3       Natural  Science  

History  1   3       History  1  *  *  

Philosophy  1   3       Philosophy  2  

Elective  (English  or  Pol.  Science)    .  .  3  Elective  (English  or  Pol.  Science)  .  . 

JUNIOR  YEAR 
First  Term  Second  Term 

History  2  or  6   3       History  2  or  7  

Law  1  (or  alternate)   3       Philosophy  4   

Philosophy  3   3       Law  2  (or  alternate)  

Elective   6      Elective    • 


SENIOR  YEAR 
Fihst  Tkkm  SECOND  Term 

History  6  or  2   3       History  7  or  2  

Law  5  (or  alternate)   3       History  15  

History  15   3       Law  q  (or  alternate)  .... 

Elective    6  Elective  
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Medical  Preparatory 
The  Medical  Preparatory  Course  is  intended  to  fit  students 
for  any  medical  school  in  the  United  States.  The  studies  in- 
cluded are  all  of  immediate  importance  in  the  professional 
training,  and  those  of  the  fourth  year,  taken  in  the  Tufts 
Medical  School,  complete  the  first  year  of  the  distinctively 
medical  course.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the 
bachelor's  and  the  doctor's  degree  in  seven  years. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

First  Term  Second  Term 

Foreign  Lang.,  ancient  or  modern  .  .  .  3  Foreign  Lang. ,  ancient  or  modern    .  .  3 

Physics  1   3       Physics  1   3 

Chemistry  35-2   2       Chemistry  35-3   2 

Biology  2  or  3   3       Biology  2  or  3   3 

History   3       History   3 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

First  Term  Second  Term 

Physical  Laboratory  31-14   3       Physics  2   3 

Biology  3  or  2   3       Biology  3  or  2   3 

Chemistry  10   4       Chemistry  10   4 

Philosophy  55   3       Philosophy  55   3 

Elective   3       Elective   3 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Corresponds  to  the  first  year  of  the  Medical  Course 
(In  Tufts  Medical  School,  Boston) 

Organized  Philanthropy 
!    The  following  course  in  Organized  Philanthropy  has  been 
|j  arranged  to  fit  the  student  for  professional  and  volunteer  social 
;.vork,  or  to  enter  the  professional  schools  which  have  lately 
.  Deen  established  in  this  field. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
i  First  Term  Second  Term 

pierman   3  German   3 

j 'hemistry  or  Biology   3  Chemistry  or  Biology   3 

^listory  1   3  History  1   3 

,  'olitical  Science  1   3  Political  Science  1   3 

'hilosophy  1   3  Philosophy  2   3 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

!     ■               First  Term  Second  Term 

i  'olitical  Science  2  or  22   3       Political  Science  15   3 

political  Science  6   3       Political  Science  16   3 

;  'olitical  Science  17   3       Law  2  or  7   3 

j  aw  1  or  5    3       Elective    6 

!  elective    3 

k' 

SENIOR  YEAR 

s                  First  Term  Second  Term 

(  aw  5  or  1   3       Law  7  or  2   3 

;  hdosophy  6   3        Philosophy  7   3 

.  olitical  Science  4   3       Political  Science  5   3 

'  olitical  Science  3   3       Political  Science  13   3 

Active    3       Elective   3 
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Teaching 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  broad  training,  with  a 
reasonable  opportunity  for  specialization,  and  to  include  in 
particular  the  subjects  now  required  of  teachers  in  many  of  the 
larger  cities.  Students  intending  to  teach  Language  are  ad- 
vised to  take  Latin  in  the  Freshman  year,  on  account  of  its 
fundamental  value  in  the  study  of  other  languages. 

The  attention  of  students  intending  to  teach  Science  is 
called  to  the  course  in  General  Science. 

sophomore  year 

First  Term  Second  Term 


Philosophy  i    .  .  ;   3 

History  1   3 

Natural  Science   3 

Foreign  Lang.,  ancient  or  modern  .  .  .  3 

Major  Work   3 


Philosophy  2   3 

History  1   3 

Natural  Science   3 

Foreign  Lang.,  ancient  or  modern    .  .  3 

Major  Work   3 


JUNIOR  YEAR 
First  Term  Second  Term 

Philosophy  55   3       Philosophy  55  .  •  

Music  9  or  1  .  .  .    •   3       Music  10  or  21  

Major  and  Elective  Work   9      Major  and  Elective  Work  . 

SENIOR  YEAR 
First  Term  Second  Term 


Education  1  

Major  and  Elective  Work 


3       Education  2  

12       Major  and  Elective  Work 
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MAJOR  DEPARTMENTS 

Any  of  the  following  may  be  chosen  as  major  departments 


PHILOSOPHY 

HISTORY  AND  PUBLIC  LAW 


In  the  subjoined  statement  of  the  subjects  offered  in  the 
'ifferent  departments,  the  name  of  the  major  instructor  is  that 

iven  at  the  head  of  each  department  that  offers  major  work. 

n  other  cases  the  name  is  given  of  the  instructor  in  general 
,  harge  of  the  department.  When  two  or  more  names  appear, 
!  lajor  students  will  be  guided  by  the  usage  of  the  department. 
!  lames  of  instructors  in  charge  of  each  subject  are  appended  to 
,ie  brief  statement  of  the  subject  itself. 

j  Subjects  that  continue  through  only  one  half-year  are  indi- 
'ited  by  letters  in  parenthesis  :  thus  (f)  means"  first  half-year," 
i  )  means  "  second  half-year."  Subjects  not  so  indicated  extend 
(Trough  both  terms. 

^  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  classes  meet  three  times  weekly 
|  id  the  credit  is  three  term  hours  for  each  half-year. 
!  The  hour  for  the  Tufts  division  is  indicated  by  the  letter 
j  ;  for  the  Jackson  division  by  J.    Initials  are  used  for  the  days 
*  the  week,  thus :  MWF,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday ; 
TS,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and   Saturday.    The  numeral  fol- 
ding these  letters  indicates  the  program-hour,  not  the  time  of 
I  iy.   The  working  day  is  divided  into  seven  periods,  beginning 
j spectively  at  8.00,  8.45,  9.45,  11.05,  12.05,  2.05,  and  3.05, 
'*  id  the  hours  are  numbered  in  that  order.    Thus,  MWF  2 


ENGLISH 
GERMAN 
FRENCH 
LATIN 


GREEK 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

MATHEMATICS 

PHYSICS 

CHEMISTRY 

BIOLOGY 
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means  8.45  on  the  respective  days;  TTS  4  means  11.05,  etc- 
Only  laboratory  work* is  assigned  to  MWF  1  and  TTS  1  (8.00).] 
If  both  divisions  are  at  the  same  hour,  or  if  there  is  but  one 
division,  the  statement  reads  T  J  MWF  4. 

Subjects  enclosed  in  brackets  are  not  offered  during  the 
current  year.  In  many  cases  alternates  are  indicated,  which  fll 
their  places  in  the  program  for  this  year.  If  less  than  foui 
qualified  students  apply  for  an  announced  course,  the  instructoi 
is  permitted  to  cancel  the  announcement  unless  the  course  h 
a  part  of  the  required  work  for  any  student  applying.  Subject: 
marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  will  not  be  counted  for  honors 
Subjects  marked  with  a  double  asterisk  will  be  counted  fo: 
honors  only  when  special  conditions  are  complied  with. 

No  two  subjects  assigned  to  the  same  hour  can  be  taker 
simultaneously  by  any  student. 

12  ENGLISH 

Professor  Jones  and  Professor  Whittemore 
The  work  of  the  department  of  English  includes  compositio 
and  the  study  of  literature.  Subjects  1,  2,  4,  and  23  giv 
practice  in  one  or  another  form  of  composition  as  the  result  in 
mediately  held  in  view,  but  written  English  is  required  also  i 
many  of  the  classes  aiming  primarily  at  literary  study.  Se 
also  subject  7.  Subjects  1  and  2  are  prescribed  for  ai 
students.  Major  students  in  English  are  required  to  tak 
English  1 1  in  the  earlier  years  of  their  course.  Other  sul 
jects  offer  opportunity  for  practice  in  advanced  composition 
and  for  the  study  of  eminent  authors,  of  leading  critical  essay 
of  the  development  of  English  drama  and  fiction.  English  i< 
11,  or  12  may  be  counted  for  honors,  provided  only  one  ( 
these  subjects  is  so  counted. 

SUBJECTS 

*I.  The  Forms  of  Discourse.  Exposition  and  Argumentation.  Lecture 
text-books,  outside  reading,  themes,  and  conferences.  T  TTS  2  ;  J  TTS 
(F)  Mr.  Gilmer  and  Professor  Davii 

*2.  The  Forms  of  Discourse.  Description  and  Narration.  Lecture 
textbook,  outside  reading,  themes,  and  conferences.  T  TTS  2;  J  TTS  ^ 
(s)  Mr.  Gilmer  and  Professor  DavM 
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[4.    Advanced  Composition.    Lectures,  themes,  conferences,  (s) 

English  4  is  open  to  those  who  have  obtained  at  least  Grade  C  in  Eng- 
sh  1  and  English  2. 

[7.  English  Versification.  Study  of  the  nature  and  the  forms  of  poetry, 
'.omposition.    (s)     ] 

**io.    The  English  Bible.    T  J  TTS 2.  President  Hamilton 

**ii.  General  View  of  English  Literature.  The  study  of  representative 
lasterpieces.  Lectures,  text-books,  required  reading,  papers.  T  MWF 2\ 
\MWFj.  Mr.  Gilmer 

'  [**I2.  American  Literature.  Lectures,  required  reading,  text-book, 
Issays.  Professor  Jones] 

34.  Tennyson  and  Browning.  Lectures,  reading,  brief  critical  essays. 
'<  J  MWF  3.  Professor  Jones 

24.  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  except  Tennyson  and  Browning. 
'  J  MWF  4    (f)  Professor  Jones 

[16.    Milton  and  his  Time.    Lectures,  readings,  brief  critical  essays. 

Professor  Whittemore] 

17.  Shakespeare.  Minute  study  of  a  few  plays,  lectures,  quizzes.  T  J 
iWF  2.    (f)  Professor  Jones 

18.  Shakespeare.  Reading  of  selected  plays,  lectures,  brief  critical 
'ssays.    T  J  MWF 2.    (s)  Professor  Jones 

[19.    The  age  of  Chaucer.  Study  of  forms  and  pronunciation,  reading  of 

:lections  from  Chaucer  and  his  contemporaries.    ] 

20.    Old  English.    Introduction  to  the  language  and  literature  of  the 
(  nglo-Saxons,  with  lectures  on  the  origin  and  early  development  of  the 
nglish  tongue.    Grammatical  and  literary  study  of  select  prose  and 
Detical  texts.    T  J  TTS 5.  Dr.  Kip 

!^  [21.  The  Principles  of  Criticism.  Plato,  Aristotle,  Longinus,  Quin- 
■$  ian,  Burke,  Lessing,  Coleridge,  Pater,  (s)  Professor  Whittemore] 
i  [23.    The  Short  Story.    Examples,  and  composition,  (f) 

Professor  Whittemore] 
j  25.    Development  of  the  Drama.    T  J  TTS  4.  Mr.  Gilmer 

f<  [26.    Development  of  the  English  Novel,  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 

!  :nturies.     ] 

>  28.    Seminar  in  Tennyson.    T  J  MWF  5.  Professor  Jones 

\  English  28  is  open  only  to  advanced  students  of  English. 

\  36.    Thomas  Carlyle.    M  J  MWF 4.    (s)  Professor  Jones 
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18  ORATORY 

It  is  intended  that  the  study  of  oratory  shall  benefit  the 
student,  whether  or  not  he  looks  to  public  speaking  as  a  part  of 
his  profession.  Oratory  i  aims  at  securing  intelligent,  natural,] 
and  forcible  speech.  The  principles  that  underlie  good  public 
speaking  are  pointed  out,  and  applied  in  individual  practice. 
Oratory  2  is  not  organically  connected  with  Oratory  1,  but  offers 
practice  in  argumentation  and  debate  to  Sophomores,  Juniors, 
and  Seniors. 

SUBJECTS 

I.  The  Principles  of  Oratory.  Correct  breathing  and  tone  production  ; 
placing  the  voice  ;  enunciation  and  pronunciation  ;  attitude  and  gesture. 
Conferences,    (s)  Mr.   

[2.    Argumentation  and  Debate.    Text-book,  papers,  impromptu  and 
prepared  debate.    Individual  criticism.    T  J  MWF  4.    (f)    Mr.  Gilmer]] 
22  GERMAN 
Professor  Fay 

The  aim  of  the  department  is  twofold,  according  as  the  student! 
has  entered  with  the  elementary  or  a  more  advanced  requirement  I 
In  the  former  case  it  is  to  lead  him  in  the  briefest  possible  time! 
to  such  a  mastery  of  the  language  as  will  enable  him  to  use  it 
as  a  source  of  information  and  medium  of  literary  culture  | 
where  this  preliminary  work  has  already  been  done,  to  afford 
this  literary  culture  itself,  together  with  such  historical  and  lin 
guistic  knowledge  as  may  properly  accompany  advanced  woril 
in  a  literary  department.  Hence,  in  the  elementary  subjects  Ij 
facility  and  accuracy  of  translation  are  sought  by  means  0: 
copious  reading  and  careful  grammatical  drill ;  later  the  classic! 
masterpieces  are  read  for  their  own  sake,  together  with  sucll 
historical  material  as  will  throw  light  upon  the  epoch  in  whicn 
they  were  written  or  with  which  they  deal ;  in  the  advancecfl 
work  the  systematic  study  of  the  history  of  the  literature  i:l 
undertaken,  and  opportunity  is  afforded  for  acquiring  m 
knowledge  of  the  earlier  literary  forms. 

Six  consecutive  subjects  are  offered.  While  it  is  not  impos  j 
sible  to  take  them  all  within  the  four  college  years,  the  scheme  1 
is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  earlier  subjects  will  have! 
been  taken  in  the  preparatory  school. 
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SUBJECTS 

*i.  Elementary  German.  The  essentials  of  grammar;  a  German 
eader ;  reading  of  modern  prose  ;  dictation  and  composition.  T  MWF  4 ; 
MWF 5.  Assistant  Professor  Reed 

German  1  is  the  equivalent  of  the  entrance  requirement  in  Elementary 
lerman. 

*2.  Intermediate  German.  Review  of  grammatical  principles,  especially 
ith  reference  to  syntax.  Reading  of  works  by  modern  authors,  lyrics  and 
allads.    Dictation  and  composition.    T  MWF 3;  J  TTS j. 

Assistant  Professor  Reed 

German  2  is  open  to  entering  students  who  have  presented  Elementary 
rerman  for  admission.  It  is  possible  for  a  student  who  has  done  with 
istinction  the  work  of  German  1,  and  who  shall  do  a  prescribed  amount 
f  outside  reading,  to  omit  this  subject  and  enter  German  3. 

**3.  First  half-year :  the  rapid  reading  of  modern  prose  in  contemporary 
uthors.  Second  half-year:  introduction  to  the  classic  authors:  Lessing, 
linna  von  Barnhelm ;  Schiller,  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans ;  Goethe, 
lermann  und  Dorothea.    T  MWF 4;  J  TTS  2.  Frofessor  Fay 

1  German  3  is  open  to  entering  students  who  have  presented  Intermediate 

erman  for  admission.    Either  half-year  may  be  counted  as  a  half-subject. 

**3B.  German  Composition,  written  and  oral.  Translation  from  Eng- 
ih  into  German;  paraphrase  of  a  German  text.    T  J  TTS 3. 

Assistant  Professor  Reed 

German  3B  is  offered  to  students  who  are  taking  or  have  previously 
ken  German  3  or  its  equivalent. 

'  4.  Schiller  and  Goethe.  Maria  Stuart,  Wallenstein,  and  Ballads  of 
•;hiller;  Egmont,  and  selections  from  prose  works  of  Goethe.  Collateral 
ading.    Dictation.    T  J  MWF  5.  Professor  Fay 

German  4  is  open  to  entering  students  who  have  presented  Advanced 
German  for  admission.    Juniors  and  Seniors  whose  major  department  is 
^rman  may  be  permitted  to  take  4  and  5  in  the  same  year. 
1  5.    Advanced  reading  in  Lessing  and  Goethe.   Nathan  der  Weise,  Emilia 
llotti,  Laokoon ;  Tasso,  Iphigenie,  Faust,  Parts  I  and  II,  with  collateral 
ading.    T  J  MWFj.  Professor  Fay 

j  6.    History  of  German  Literature,  with  illustrative  works  for  leading 
-  ochs.  Middle  High  German  :  Bachmann,  Mittelhochdeutsches  Lesebuch. 
J  MWF  3.  Professor  Fay 

1  32  FRENCH 

Professor  Fay  and  Professor  Lewis 
The  plan  and  scope  of  the  department  are,  in  general,  the 
1  me  as  those  of  the  department  of  German,  to  the  statement 
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of  which  the  student  is  referred.  Six  consecutive  subjects  are  1 
offered. 

SUBJECTS 

*i.  Elementary  French.  The  essentials  of  grammar,  with  composition.  9 
Grandgent's  Grammar ;  a  French  reader ;  reading  of  short  works  of  modern  1 
authors  in  prose  and  verse.    T  J  MWF  j.  Mr.  Greene  9 

French  i  is  the  equivalent  of  the  entrance  requirement  in  Elementary  | 
French. 

*2.  Review  of  grammatical  principles,  especially  with  reference  to  | 
syntax  ;  exercise  in  composition  ;  vocabulary  practice  ;  reading  of  modern  I 
fiction  and  drama,  such  as  Merimee's  Colomba  and  Sandeau's  Made-  I 
moiselle  de  la  Seigliere.    T  MWF  j  ;  J  MWF  y. 

Professor  Hayden  and  Mr.  Greene  I 

French  2,  is  open  to  entering  students  who  have  presented  Elementary  1 
French  for  admission. 

**3.    Reading  of  modern  authors  (Taine  or  de  Vigny,  and  novelists);! 
introduction  to  seventeenth-century  classics  (Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,] 
Boileau).    Review  of  grammatical  principles,  with  advanced  vocabulary 
practice.    T  J  MWF  6.  Professor  Lewis  and  Mr.  Greene 

French  3  is  open  to  entering  students  who  have  presented  Intermediate 
French  for  admission.    Either  half-year  may  count  as  a  half-subject. 

**3B.  French  Composition.  Fraser  and  Squair,  French  Grammar; 
Sanderson,  Through  France  and  the  French  Syntax  -f  Kron,  Rippmann, 
and  Buell,  French  Daily  Life.    T  J  TTS 5.  Mr.  Greene 

French  3B  is  ordinarily  open  only  to  students  who  have  completed 
French  3. 

4.  Literature  and  Manners  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Crane's  Soci- 
ete  franeaise  au  XVIIe  Siecle ;  Moliere,  Le  Misanthrope,  Les  Precieuses 
Ridicules,  Les  Femmes  Savantes  ;  Boileau,  Les  Heros  de  Roman ;  Madame 
deSevigne;  La  Fontaine,  Fables  (selected);  Warren's  French  Prose  of 
the  XVIIth  Century ;  collateral  reading  touching  the  political  history  of  I 
the  period,  and  selections  from  modern  critics.    T  J  TTS  3. 

Professor  Fa\ 

French  4  is  open  to  entering  students  who  have  presented  Advanced 
French  for  admission.  Juniors  and  Seniors  whose  major  department  \y 
French  may  be  permitted  to  take  4  and  5  in  the  same  year. 

5.  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries.   The  drama 
poetry,  the  novel,  the  philosophical  essay,  and  criticism.    T  J  TTS  2. 

Professor  Lewi?, 

Either  half-year  may  1  ount  as  a  half-subje(  t. 
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6.  A  systematic  study  of  French  c 
imiddle  of  the  nineteenth  cenZv     T>  the  earIi«<  toes  to  the 

Lanson  and  others,  ^  I  th/  T?     °f  de 

Iterative  texts  fo   the  several  'epoch,  f         l-  i™  t0gether  With 

:hosen  for  more  detaiied  stud;    T? ul^  ^  ^  ^d  >* 
j        j  m  w#  7.  Professor  Fay 

42  ITALIAN 

Professor  Fay 
The  work  offered  in  Italian  is  open  to  those  only  who  have  had 
™  years  of  college  study  in  French,  or  its  equivalent,   W  t h  s  ,r 
Z     I     77'        StUdent  iS  aWe  t0  a^  -th  rapidnv  a 

terature.   Tins  subject  is  presented  in  alternate  years. 


SUBJECT 


Professor  FayI 

52  LATIN 

Professor  Dexison 
The  aim  of  the  department  of  Latin  is  to  lead  students  to  a 
-ugh  appreciation  of  a  language  and  people  th  t  W  Lad 
Pfound  influence  on  modern  life  and  literature.    1  wide  ran"e 
readmg  .offered,  to  give  opportunity  for  acquire 

(.  s  sdhec   J  ^  ^  Slght    The  attentIon  °f  3tu- 

•ts  is  directed  constantly  to  the  history,  archsologv,  art  pub 

M  private  life,  and  religion  of  the  Roman  people',  as  "'eH  as 
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SUBJECTS 

Cicero,  De  Senectute,  or  selected  letters  ;  Vergil,  Eclogues  ;  Horac 
Odes  Books  i-iii;  Livy,  selections ;  reading  at  sight ;  lectures  on  smtab 
topics    T  MWF , ;  )  MWF  ,  P"™  De1»4 

Latin  I  is  introductory  to  all  later  subjects. 

2  Pliny,  selected  letters ;  Horace,  Odes,  Book  iv  ;  Terence,  Phorm, 
Apuleius  Story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche;  Pe.ronius,  Cena  Tnmalchioj 
This  nbject  introduces  the  student  to  the  early  drama  and  also  to  t 
L'hors  of  the  Silver  Age.    T  J  TTS  4.  P-FESSO,  Den.s. 

Latin  -  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  I. 

r,  Juvenal,  principal  Satires;  Martial,  selected  Epigrams ;  Cice 
Dream  of  Scipio;  Tacitus,  Agricola  and  Germania;  Catullus;  reading 
rfght  Juvenal  and  Martial  will  be  studied  with  specral  reference  to  , 
Slion  they  afford  concerning  the  history  and 

.     Horace,  Satires  and  Epistles  ;  Plautus,  one  or  two  plays ;  Cicero, 

lected  letters;  Tibullus  and  Propertius;  reading  at  sight.  1  J  1  A>  3- 
lectea  leueis,  Professor  Denis 

Subjects  3  and  4  will  be  given  in  alternate  years,  and  ar< .  designed 
those  who  have  completed  Latin  2,  or  its  equivalent.  They  may 
special  arrangement  with  the  instructor,  be  taken  as  half-subjects  in  ei. 

half-year.  . 

*s  Latin  Composition.  This  course  may  accompany  Latin  I  or 
taken  later  in  connection  with  other  subjects  offered  by  the  depart* 
taken  iaiei  Professor  Deni 

T  J  Tu  5.  _ 

6  Latin  Composition.  Latin  6  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  c 
dieted  Latin  5.    In  it  particular  attention  is  paid  to  idiom  and  style 

a  second  time  with  due  credit.  1J 

Note  •  -  The  attention  of  Greek  and  Latin  students  is  called  to  rel 
subjects  listed  under  Classical  History  and  Archaeology. 

62  GREEK 
Professor  Wade 
The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  treat  the  Greek  language 
merely  as  a  disciplinary  instrument,  but  as  a  factor  in  the  bn 
est  and  most  liberal  culture.  Throughout  the  course  the  prac 
of  reading  at  sight  is  encouraged,  and  especial  effort  is  mad 
develop  such  facility  that  the  student  may  resort  with  plea 
to  the  masterpieces  of  the  Creek  language,  and  find  m  them 
delights  and  inspiration  of  a  noble  literature. 
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To  this  end  also  considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the  style 
nd  hterary  charactensttcs  of  the  authors  read.  The  relations 
f  Greek  to  the  Latin,  German,  and  English  languages  are  dis 
usse  ,  and  the  course  is  shaped  to  develop,  discipline  aTd  e„- 
ich  he  hngutstic  resources  of  the  student.  Reading  without 
:ans  atlon  Is  from  ^  ^  ^ 

tud.es  are  made  of  the  customs  and  daily  life  of  the  people 
hscusston  relative  to  the  laws,  philosophy,  and  religion  of  the 
reeks  tS  lntr  d     d>  and  some  ^  .g  ^  tQ  B  e 

debtedness  of  modern  civilization  to  Hellenism. 

SUBJECTS 

Cmay  be  taken  (without  credit)  as  a  norma]  course  by  advanced  stu 
its,  on  consultation  with  the  instructor.  Qvancea  stu- 

7^;:tm^t°'^;  Homer>  od^  e^  -  p'*y 

Professor  Wade 

;rl;si„GreSetkUdentS  haTC  PaSS6d  G'-k  —  re. 

•  Herodotus,  Books  VII  and  V  (II ;  ^Eschylus,  The  Persians  •  Sonh 
*.  Antigone,  Euripides,  A.cestis.    T  J  MWF 3.     Pko"  '  wAt 

L^Tt  EklaC  POfS'  *°  Pindar-  Aristophanes:  Clouds.  Birds, 
'■armans,  Frogs,  with  study  of  social  life  in  Athens  in  the  fifth  century 

T,       •  Professor  WadeI 

«         i     ions  of  TheeHre'      "  'eCt"eS  °"  ^  ^  °£  the  ™~ 
^agations  ot  the  Homeric  question.  TJW/^, 

lk&,„*         ,  Proffssor  Wade 

^^tiX^^ aItemate  years-and  are  d^e«- 

'  -  with  th      °™p,eted  Greek  3  or     equivalent.   They  may,  by  arranee- 
■  "th  the  instructor,  be  taken  as  ha.f.subjec.s  in  either  half-year  § 

*  Greek  Composition  ;  practice  in  sigh,  reading.    One  Hour  a  wegk. 

Professor  Wade 

1^6  maybe  taken  by  anyone  who  has  had  the  equivalent  of  Greek  ,. 
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7     Greek  Composition  ;  reading  at  sight.    One  hour  a  week. 

Professor  Wade 

Greek  7  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  6. 
NoTE._No  student  can  be  recommended  as  a  teacher  of  Greek  wh 
has  not  taken  at  least  one  subject  in  Greek  composition. 

28  CLASSICAL  HISTORY  AND  ARCHEOLOGY 
Under  Classical  History  and  Archeology  are  grouped  subjects 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  departments  which  deal,  to  a  large  measure 
in  lecture  form,  with  the  art,  history,  life  (both  public  and  private) 
and  religion  of  the  Ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  work  wj 
consist  of  lectures,  collateral  reading  and  investigation,  and  papers 
There  will  be  illustration,  wherever  possible,  with  photograph- 
stereopticon,  and  specimens.  The  following  subjects 
tended  to  supplement  the  reading  of  classical  authors,  whic 
naturally  forms  the  basis  of  serious  study  in  Classical  Histor 
and  Archaeology . 

SUBJECTS 

n     Greek,  Roman,  and  Etruscan  Architecture,  (f) 
L  Professor  Dexiso 

[2.    Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture,    (s)  Professor  Wad 

Caassical  Archaeology  i  and  2  will  be  given  in  1913-14. 
3     Roman  Private  Life.    T  J  MWF 4.    (F)         Professor  Denisc 
[4    Greek  Public  and  Private  Lite,    (s)  Professor  Wad 

In  subjects  3  and  4  there  will  be  systematic  treatment  of  such ^topic* 

the  customs  pertaining  to  birth,  education,  mamage,  death,  the  hou 

furniture,  dress,  meals,  amusements. 

„  1  v   r  f„    /ui  Professor  Denisc 

[5.    Roman  Public  Life.  (F) 

Classical  Archaeology  4  and  5  will  be  given  in  1912-13. 
In  subject  5  there  will  be  systematic  study  of  such  topics  as 
geography  and  topography  of  the  Roman  world,  commerce  and  nav  gat 
political/legal,  and  military  institutions,  measures  and  money,  books 
scriptions,  religion  and  festivals,  chronology  and  calendar. 

6.  Greek  Mythology  and  Religion.  The  underlying  pnncp  es 
Greek  religion  will  be  considered.  The  Myths  will  be  treated  n 
relation  to  ancient  and  modern  literature  and  art.  Lectures  .... | 
booMFairbankS,(lreek  Mythology).  T  J  MWF 4.  (s,  PROFESSOR  W 
j.  Greek  History.  From  the  earliest  times  to  the  rise  of  Macet 
Jh  consideration  of  the  sources.  Textbook  (Bury)  ™^™\ 
MWF  5-  (F) 
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8.  History  of  Rome.  From  the  beginnings  of  the  City  to  the  Fall  of 
he  Western  Empire.  Lectures,  text  book,  recitations,  study  of  the 
lources.    T  J  MWF j.    (s)  Professor  Denison 

16  PHILOSOPHY* 
Professor  Cushman  and  Professor  Tousey 
The  department  offers  work  in  all  the  traditional  branches  of 
-hilosophy,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  many  kinds  of  students. 
,  b  the  specialist  in  science  it  affords  a  comprehensive  view  of 
fie  sciences  from  the  point  of  view  of  metaphysics.    To  the 
Lhident  seeking  general  culture  it  affords  the  liberalizing  study 
the  history  of  philosophy.    To  the  student  of  mathematics  it 
Immends  logic  as  a  necessary  supplement  to  his  work.  To 
e  specialist  in  philosophy  it  will  give  work  as  far  as  an  under- 
aduate  should  go.    The  beginner  has  open  to  him  the  choice 
three  subjects :  logic,  psychology,  and  the  history  of  philosophy, 
all  cases  where  there  is  opportunity  it  is  advised  that  the 
ident  begin  with  the  history  of  philosophy.    To  follow  this 
tural  course  makes  of  philosophy  an  inductive  science.  The 
ler  subjects  may  then  follow  at  the  student's  option,  or  as  his 
cific  needs  seem  to  demand.    Students  choosing  philosophy 
their  major  department  will  be  expected  to  take  at  least 
ee  term  hours  each  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  logic,  and 
chology,  and  to  make  up  three  years  of  continuous  work. 

Philosophical  Club  holds  meetings  during  the  year.  It 
is  opportunity  to  the  students  of  discussing  philosophical 
iects  collateral  with  the  regular  work,  and  often  invites  em- 
|t  persons  to  address  it  on  special  topics. 

introductory  subjects 
^Before  pursuing  Advanced  Subjects  in  philosophy,  students  must 
passed  satisfactorily  in  one  of  these  Introductory  Subjects. 
a  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy:  the  religious  period  of  ancient 
M-'M,  the  pre-Socratic  Greeks,  the  Greek  Enlightenment,  Plato  and 
Ar^tle;  the  Hellenic- Roman  thought,  including  Stoicism,  Epicureanism, 
ae<|  latonism,  and  early  Christianity.  Lectures,  and  text-book  :  Cush- 
m\  Beginner's  History  of  Philosophy.    T  TTS  4;  J  MWF  4.  (f) 

Professor  Cushman 

ctm*  thr,ee  dePartments  of  Philosophy,  History  and  Public  Law,  and  Political  Science 
l~!  ',te  ,  srouP  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  in  at  least  two  of  which  twelve  term- 
V  t  work  are  required  for  the  degree  of  A.B. 
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2.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy :  the  beginnings  of  modern  thought  ir 
the  middle  ages,  the  Renaissance  (1500- 1690),  the  modern  Enlightenmenl 
(1690-1781),  German  philosophy  from  Kant  to  Hegel  (1781-1831),  moderr 
Evolution  theories.  Lectures  and  text-book;  Cushman's  Beginner's  History 
of  Philosophy.    T  TTS  4;  J  MWF 4.    (s)  Professor  CusHMAiS 

3.  Logic.  Scope  of  the  science ;  psychological  data ;  concepts  and  prop 
ositions ;  first  principles  of  thought ;  inference,  deductive  and  inductive 
elementary  study  of  fallacies.    T  J  MWF  7.    (f)  Dr.  SciiMim 

55.  Psychology.  Lectures  and  illustrative  experiments.  The  phenomen; 
of  consciousness  are  studied  with  reference  to  the  physiology  of  the  nervou: 
system,  including  the  brain,  eye,  ear,  skin,  nose,  and  mouth.  The  element 
of  consciousness,  social  psychology.  Laboratory  demonstrations. 
MWF  2.  Professor  CushmajI 

ADVANCED  SUBJECTS 

4.  Logic.  Special  discussion  of  the  more  important  themes  of  Philoj 
ophy  3 ;  particular  consideration  of  scientific  method ;  recent  develoj 
ments  of  the  science ;  fallacious  tendencies  of  mind ;  advanced  treatmeii 
of  fallacies.    T  J  MWF  7.    (s)  Professor  Tousi 

Philosophy  4  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  received  credit  in  Philc 
ophy  3. 

[17.    Logic.    Studies  in  argumentative  literature,  with  the  aim  to  brU 
logical  theory  into  relation  with  the  practical  requirements  of  research, 
vocacy,  and  criticism  ;  and  to  illustrate  the  principles  governing  the  effil 
tive  presentation  of  arguments.   Use  will  be  made  of  selected  examples] 
reasoned  discourse,  supplemented  by  discussions,  and  constructive  work 
the  student,    (s)  Professor  Tousi 

Philosophy  17  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  received  credit  in  Phil j 
ophy  3. 

6.  Ethics,  Theory  of.    The  moral  nature;  springs  of  conduct;  mcf 
judgments;  theories  of  the  moral  standard,  particularly  sentimentali 
hedonism,  rigorism,  eudxmonism ;  moral  volition,  with  critical  examij 
tion  of  the  doctrines  of  free  will  and  determinism;  the  moral  ideal, 
books,  lectures,  assigned  reading,  themes.    T  J  TTS 5.  (F) 

Professor  Toul 

7.  Ethics,  Applied.  Bearing  of  moral  theory  on  the  problems  of  {a)  th 
dividual  life,  (/?)  the  social  life.  Special  consideration  of  duties,  rights,  tel 
ance,  charities,  moral  pathology,  penology,  ethics  of  belief.  Text-books, 
tures,  prescribed  reading,  and  theses.  T  J  TTS 3.   (s)    Professor  Toil 

8.  Ethics,  I  listorical  and  Critical.     History  of  ethical  speculation ;MB. 
velopment  of  moral  customs  and  ideals.    Text-books,  lectures,  prescij 
studies  in  the  classics  of  ethical  literature,  and  theses,  (f) 

Professor  Tot 
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9.  Metaphysics :  the  Theory  of  Reality,  including  a  review  and  criti- 
ism  of  the  common  theories  of  life,  such  as  materialism,  realism,  theism, 
lysticism,  idealism,  and  the  fundamental  problems  involved.  Lectures, 
tieses,  text-book. 

The  problems  discussed  are  those  fundamental  to  science,  ethics,  aes- 
letics,  and  logic,  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  metaphysics. 
Linong  these  are  the  questions  of  teleology,  consciousness  and  self-con- 
:iousness,  personality,  immortality,  freedom  and  necessity,  causation, 
ature,  evil,  beauty.  Professor  Cushman 

[11.  English  Philosophy  from  Hobbes  to  Hume.  The  historical  devel- 
pment  of  the  English  school  of  thought  until  Hume,  with  a  critical  and 
xpository  reading  of  the  works  of  Hobbes,  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume, 
)gether  with  a  survey  of  contemporaneous  and  other  political  theories, 
'  ich  as  those  of  Spinoza,  Hooker,  Rousseau,  and  Grotius.  (s) 

Professor  Cushman] 

I  [12.  The  Philosophy  of  Kant.  A  careful  critical  and  expository  reading 
f  the  Critiques  of  the  Pure  Reason,  the  Practical  Reason,  and  the  Judg- 
tent,  in  Watson's  translation.  The  historical  position  of  Kant  with  refer- 
lce  to  his  predecessors  and  to  his  influence  upon  modern  thought.  Lect- 
res,  prescribed  reading,    (s)  Professor  Cushman] 

13.  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Leibnitz,  their  historical  development  and 
1  jctrines,  with  a  critical  and  expository  reading  of  their  works.  Lectures 
!  id  prescribed  reading,    (s)  Professor  Cushman 

14.  Plato :  reading  of  the  Dialogues,  Jowett's  translation. 

Professor  Cushman 

15.  The  Philosophy  of  Theism.  The  final  problem;  limits  of  the 
ij-.elligence ;  final  cause  in  nature  ;  evidences  of  a  moral  order ;  theistic 
i  d  anti-theistic  argumentation  ;  intuitivism.    T  J  TTS  j. 

I  Professor  Tousey 

26  EDUCATION 

j|  The  courses  in  Education  are  of  value  for  those  pursuing 
)  neral  culture  as  well  as  for  those  intending  to  become  teachers. 
'  ley  are  arranged  to  meet  the  growing  requirements  of  the  best 
'  y  school  boards.  Students  intending  to  teach  should  take  in 
i  nnection  with  the  subject  given  below  the  course  in  General 
yychology  (Philosophy  55). 

SUBJECTS 

<  11.  First  term:  The  History  of  Education.  A  general  review  of  Edu- 
[  ional  movements  in  Europe  since  the  Greeks,  with  some  reference  to 
,  iental  systems.  Lectures,  Munroe's  History  of  Education,  biographies. 
;  :ond  term :  Educational  Theory.    The  discussion  of  the  psychological 
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principles  involved  in  education.  The  school  as  a  factor  in  society.  Lectures 
and  text-book  ;  educational  reports  ;  discussions.  Supplementary  lectures 
on  methods  by  teachers  from  secondary  schools.     ] 

36  HISTORY  AND  46  PUBLIC  LAW* 

Professor  Evans,  Professor  Bolles,  and  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Andrews 

The  department  aims  to  develop  the  idea  of  unity  in  the  his- ; 
tory  of  mankind,  and  to  make  the  study  of  all  history  of  practi- 1 
cal  value  through  its  relation  to  present-day  problems  andj 
conditions.  To  this  end  the  approach  is  made  through  subjects 
intended  to  give  a  thorough  scientific  knowledge  of  essential! 
facts,  and  so  arranged  as  to  show  these  facts  in  their  proper j 
relations.  History  i  is  the  introductory  subject  by  which  theij 
student  is  prepared  for  more  detailed  work.  History  2 
is  devoted  to  the  history  of  England,  History  3  to  the  J 
history  of  the  United  States.  The  subjects  numbered  frornl 
4  to  7  offer  to  properly  qualified  students  opportunity  to  makejj 
a  more  detailed  study  of  limited  periods.  These  subjects  are  ar  1 
ranged  in  two  series,  which  alternate  with  each  other  from  yeaij  • 
to  year,  and  thus  cover  a  considerable  range.  History  15  is  de  1 
voted  to  research. 

Students  expecting  to  make  History  their  principal  study  anil 
urged  to  devote  considerable  time  in  their  first  and  seconc  ■ 
years  to  the  study  of  modern  languages.  In  History  4,  6,  7  I 
8,  19,  and  20  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  is  assumed. 

In  the  division  of  Public  Law  and  Administration  the  objec  I 
is  to  furnish  such  general  knowledge  of  political  institution 
and  their  working  as  is  needed  by  every  intelligent  citizen,  an  I 
also  to  assist  those  who  expect  to  enter  the  legal  professio I A 
or  the  government  service.  The  study  of  law  and  government: 
is  closely  related  to  the  study  of  history,  and  hence  one  year  <  I 
history  is  required  for  admission  to  the  work  in  Public  J>a\ rfl- 
The  work  in  this  group  begins  with  a  study  of  the  politic  * 
institutions  of  the    United  Slates,  subjects  dealing  with  tfl 

*  See  note  to  introduction  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy, 
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institutions  of  our  own  and  of  other  countries,  followed  by 
subjects  treating  international  relations.  A  knowledge  of 
French  is  desirable,  and  in  some  cases  indispensable. 

36  History 

SUBJECTS 

1.  The  General  History  of  Europe  since  the  Fall  of  Rome.    History  1 

I  is  an  outline  course,  designed  to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  various 
political,  religious,  industrial,  and  social  factors  of  the  history  of  Europe, 
and  thus  to  pave  the  way  for  a  more  detailed  study  of  limited  periods. 

;  Text-books,  lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  the  preparation  of  themes. 

j  TMWFj;  J  TTS  4.  Dr.  Bonham 

History  1  and  2  will  not  be  accepted  for  an  advanced  degree.  Stu- 
dents desiring  to  take  as  many  subjects  as  possible  in  the  department 
should  elect  History  1  and  2  in  their  second  year. 

2.  General  History  of  England.  Text-book,  lectures,  analyses,  and 
themes.    T  J  MWF  2.  Professor  Bolles 

3.  General  History  of  America.  Text-book,  lectures,  analyses,  and 
themes.    T  J  MWF  4.  .  Professor  Bolles 

4.  The  History  of  Europe  during  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  and 
Reformation ;  the  study  -of  the  Italian  cities  and  the  rise  of  Italian 
humanism ;  the  religious,  intellectual,  economic,  and  political  conditions 
which  gave  rise  to  the  Protestant  movement  in  the  various  countries. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  beginnings  of  modern  diplomacy,  and 
of  international  relations.  Text-books,  lectures,  assigned  reading,  and  one 
thesis.    T  J  TTS 3.    (f)  Associate  Professor  Andrews 

8.  The  History  of  Europe  during  the  period  of  the  Catholic  Reforma- 
tion, the  study  of  the  Inquisition,  the  Jesuits,  and  the  Council  of  Trent ; 
the  history  of  Spain  to  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees;  the  affairs  of  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe  through  the  Thirty  Years  War;  the  development  of 
France  through  the  rule  of  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  and  the  causes,  events, 
and  results  of  the  Thirty  Years  War.  Text-book,  lectures,  assigned  reading 
and  one  thesis.  (  For  students  who  take  History  4  the  first  term,  this 
thesis  will  be  an  extension  or  a  more  extensive  study  of  their  special  topic 
in  the  former  course.)  T  J  TTS 3.  (s)  Associate  Professor  Andrews 
(  [6.  The  French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  Period.  The  history  of 
Europe  from  178910  181 5.    (f)  Associate  Professor  Andrews] 

[7.  Modern  Europe,  1850-19 12.  One  of  the  chief  purposes  of  History  7 
is  to  furnish  some  explanation  of  present-day  questions  in  European  politics, 
(s)  Associate  Professor  Andrews] 

History  6  and  7  may  be  expected  in  19 12- 13. 

I 
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[19.  The  History  of  the  Nearer  Eastern  question  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  beginning  of  the  decline  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  This  sub- 
ject includes  the  history  and  institutions  of  the  countries  and  peoples  in 
the  Nearer  East,  including  especially  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  Egypt,  and  northern  Africa.  Lectures,  discussions,  assigned  read- 
ing, and  one  thesis,    (f)  Associate  Professor  Andrews] 

[20.  The  History  of  the  Nearer  Eastern  question  from  the  beginning 
of  the  decline  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  the  present  day.  Special 
emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  diplomatic  side  and  the  attitude  of  the 
European  Powers.  Lectures,  discussions,  assigned  reading,  and  one 
thesis,  which  may  be  a  continuation  of  the  thesis  prepared  for  History 
19.    (s)  Associate  Professor  Andrews] 

History  19  and  20  will  be  given  in  19 12-19 13. 

15.  Seminary  in  History  and  Public  Law.  Investigation  of  selected 
topics  from  the  sources.  During  the  year  1911-12  the  subject  of  study 
will  be  taken  from  the  diplomatic  history  of  Europe.  History  15  is 
open  only  to  such  students  as  receive  the  special  permission  of  the 
instructor.    Hours  and  credit  to  be  arranged  with  the  instructor. 

Associate  Professor  Andrews 

46  Public  Law  and  Administration 

SUBJECTS 

ftj^g^History  1  must  precede  or  accompany  any  subject  in  Public  Law. 
Students  desiring  to  take  all  the  subjects  in  this  group  should  elect  History 
1  in  their  second  year,  and  Public  Law  1  and  2,  or  their  alternates,  in  their 
third  year. 

[1.  Political  Institutions  of  the  United  States  —  Federal,  State,  and 
Municipal.  A  study  is  made  of  government  from  the  standpoint  both  of 
constitutional  arrangements  and  of  its  actual  working  as  modified  by  usage 
and  existing  conditions.  Political  parties  and  their  organization,  together 
with  the  attempts  made  to  regulate  them  by  law,  will  be  studied.  Text- 
book :  Bryce,  The  American  Commonwealth,  accompanied  by  lectures, 
assigned  readings,  and  the  preparation  of  a  thesis,   (f)    Professor  ] 

[8.  Colonial  Governments  :  The  governments  of  colonies  and  depend- 
ent ies  throughout  the  world.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  history  of 
modern  colonization,  to  past  and  present  experiments  in  administration, 
and  to  the  international  aspects  of  the  colonial  development  of  modern 
nations.    Lectures,  discussions,  and  one  thesis,  (s) 

Associate  Professor  Andrews] 

Public  Law  1  and  8  may  be  expected  in  1913-14. 

3.  Modern  English  Government.  Detailed  study  of  the  actual  working 
of  the  English  Government.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  procedure 
of   Parliament  and  its  relation  to  the  executive,  to  the  administrative 
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structure,  the  organization  and  influence  of  political  parties,  and  colonial 
relations.  Comparisons  with  American  and  Continental  political  conditions 
will  be  attempted.  Text-book,  lectures,  assigned  reading,  and  one  thesis. 
T]MWFj.    (f)  Associate  Professor  Andrews 

4.  European  Government  and  Politics.  A  study  of  the  constitutions 
of  the  chief  European  states,  together  with  a  consideration  of  some  of  the 
most  important  questions  of  European  politics.  A  reading  knowledge  of 
French  is  desirable.  Text-book,  lectures,  assigned  reading,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  thesis.    T  J  MWF 3.    (s)       Associate  Professor  Andrews 

[5.  International  Law.  The  history  of  international  law,  a  considera- 
tion of  its  leading  principles,  and  some  account  of  the  most  important 
treaties,  arbitration  conventions,  and  congresses.  Text-book,  lectures, 
assigned  readings,  and  the  preparation  of  a  thesis.  (F) 

Associate  Professor  Andrews] 

[9.  The  History  of  Modern  Diplomacy,  from  the  Italian  Wars  of  the 
Sixteenth  century  to  the  present  day,  including  the  study  of  the  principal 
alliances  and  diplomatic  controversies  among  European  nations.  Lectures, 
discussions,  and  one  thesis,    (s)  Associate  Professor  Andrews] 

Public  Law  5  and  9  may  be  expected  in  1912-1913. 

66  POLITICAL  SCIENCE* 

Professor  Metcalf 

In  its  course  of  instruction,  the  chief  aim  of  the  department 
of  Political  Science  is  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  economics,  beginning  with  the  elements  of 
the  science  and  passing  by  degrees  to  work  of  the  investigative 
order.  In  addition  to  this  broad  general  outline  of  economics, 
the  courses  and  the  methods  of  study  are  arranged  with  refer- 
ence to  the  constantly  increasing  needs  of  those  who  are  fit- 
ting themselves  for  various  practical  careers,  such  as  banking, 
transportation,  or  mercantile  work;  and  to  those  who  look  for- 
ward to  social  and  philanthropic  work  as  a  profession.  Subjects 
3,  13,6,  14,  15,  16  and  17,  are  especially  designed  as  training  for 
those  who  are  planning  for  a  business  career,  or  for  social  and 
philanthropic  work  as  a  profession. 

Subject  1  is  designed  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  more  ad- 
vanced work,  but  endeavors  at  the  same  time  to  satisfy  the 
wants  of  those  who  seek  simply  a  general  knowledge  of  econom- 

*See  note  to  introduction  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 
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ics.  It  is  open  to  Freshmen.  The  character  of  the  work  in 
the  advanced  subjects  is  outlined  in  connection  with  the  follow- 
ing statement.  The  attention  of  students  is  called  to  allied  sub- 
jects in  the  department  of  Applied  Christianity. 

SUBJECTS 

*i.  Elements  of  Economics,  (a)  Exposition  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  production,  distribution,  exchange,  and  consumption  of  wealth. 
Economics  i  does  not  count  for  honors,  (b)  The  present  organization 
and  management  of  industry,  trades  unions,  cooperation,  profit-sharing, 
immigration,  child  labor,  woman  in  industry,  factory  legislation,  working- 
men's  insurance,  socialism.  Ely's  Outlines  of  Economics  will  be  used  as  a 
guide.    T  J  MWF j.  Professor  Metcalf  and  Mr.  Blakey 

Economics  i,  or  its  equivalent,  is  introductory  to  all  the  other  subjects  J 
offered  by  the  department. 

2.  Modern  Industrial  History  of  Europe.  After  a  brief  survey  of  the 
economic  conditions  in  the  European  countries  at  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  chief  attention  will  be  given  to  the  Industrial  Revolution  in  Eng- 
land, and  to  the  rise  of  modern  industrial  Germany.  Lectures  and  recita- 
tions.   T  J  MWF  4.    (f)  Mr.  Blakey  j 

[22.    Economic  and  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States.  Bogart's 
Economic  History  of  the  United  States  is  used  as  a  guide,  (f) 

Mr.  Blakey] 

3.  Sociology.  This  course  will  be  theoretical,  dealing  with  the  nature 
and  scope  of  Sociology,  its  relation  to  other  studies,  especially  to  Phi- 
losophy, Ethics  and  Economics,  with  consideration  of  various  theories  of 
social  progress.  Lectures,  discussions  and  assigned  reading,  principally 
from  Carver's  "  Sociology  and  Social  Progress."    T  J  TTS  4.  (f) 

Mr.  Bristol 

13.  Practical  Sociology.  Concrete  problems  in  the  light  of  the  laws  of  S 
social  science  and  principles  of  social  progress.  The  family,  history  and 
modern  methods  of  poor  relief,  criminology,  penology,  housing  and  city 
planning ;  public  control,  ownership,  and  operation  of  public  service 
utilities  ;  education  for  social  efficiency  ;  principles  adapted  to  the  work  of 
social  organizers ;  social  and  philanthropic  work  as  a  profession  for  men 
and  women.    T  J  TTS 4.    (s)  Mr.  Bristol 

4.  Principles  of  Public  Finance.  Public  expenditures ;  classification  of 
public  revenues;  recent  reforms  in  taxation ;  the  development  and  signifi- 
cance of  public  debts;  financial  administration;  recent  European  and 
American  works  on  finance.  The  Elements  of  Public  Finance,  by 
Daniels,  is  used  as  a  guide.    Lectures  and  discussions.    T  J  MWF 4.  (s) 

Mr.  Blakey 
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[5.  Fiscal  History  of  the  United  States :  an  historical  course,  with  special 
reference  to  the  financial  experience  of  the  United  States.  Leading  topics 
are  Hamilton's  financial  system ;  protection  and  revenue  tariffs ;  the  bank 
question;  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Civil  War;  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments ;  the  national  banking  system ;  state  and  local  taxation ;  silver  leg- 
islation and  the  panic  of  1893;  government  loans;  present  currency  prob- 
lems. Dewey's  Financial  History  of  the  United  States  is  used  as  a 
guide,    (s)  Mr.  Blakey] 

6.  Modern  Industrial  Combinations.  The  economics  of  corporations, 
with  special  reference  to  the  so-called  trust  problem.  Among  the  topics 
treated  are  trust  promotion,  capitalization,  trusts  and  industrial  efficiency, 
influence  of  combinations  upon  prices,  profits,  wages,  rights  of  investors, 
international  trade,  industrial  stability,  and  business  honor;  the  practical 
results  attained  through  publicity,  taxation,  recent  court  decisions,  and  State 
regulation.    Lectures,  recitations,  and  reports.    T  J  MWF  7.  (F) 

Professor  Metcalf 

16.  Modern  Labor  Problems.  This  subject  deals  mainly  with  the 
social  and  economic  problems  arising  from  the  relations  of  employers  and 
their  laborers.  The  chief  topics  will  be  the  growth,  methods,  and  aims  of 
modern  associations  of  wage  earners ;  methods  of  conciliation  and  arbitra- 
tion; strike  and  factory  legislation  ;  employers'  liability  and  recent  compen- 
sation acts ;  compulsory  publicity ;  provident  institutions  and  friendly 
societies ;  the  relation  between  trade  unions  and  scientific  management. 
Each  member  of  the  class  will  be  expected  to  make  a  report  upon  a  labor 
union.  Lectures  and  recitations.   To  be  arranged,   (s)   Professor  Metcalf 

10.  Transportation  Problems.  The  economic,  financial,  legal,  and  social 
problems  arising  from  modern  systems  of  transportation,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  railway  transportation  in  the  United  States.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  recent  extensions  of  Federal  control  through  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Text-book,  lectures  and  recitations. 
T  J  TTS 5.    (s)  Professor  Metcalf 

17.  Modern  Industrial  Organization  and  Management.  Brief  survey 
of  the  evolution  of  modern  capitalism  ;  plant  equipment ;  the  concentration 
and  integration  of  modern  business  ;  defects  of  the  present  industrial  order ; 
types  of  business  administration  and  management ;  the  principles  of  scientific 
management  and  their  universal  application ;  what  employer,  employee, 
consumer,  and  trade  unions  gain  through  the  economies  of  scientific  man- 
agement.   Lectures,  discussions,  and  thesis.    T  J  TTS  5.  (f) 

Profrssor  Metcalf 

[14.  Theory  of  Statistics.  The  aim  of  this  subject  is  to  teach  the  prin- 
ciples, theory,  and  practice  of  the  statistical  method  and  to  illustrate  their 
application  by  concrete  studies  in  the  most  important  sources  of  statistical 
material.   The  theoretical  part  of  the  work  includes  the  study  of  averages, 
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index-numbers,  correlation,  interpolation,  probable  errors,  and  principles  of 
the  graphic  method.    Lectures.    Laboratory  exercises  are  required.  (F) 

Mr.  Blakey] 

[15.  Social  Statistics.  A  detailed  study  will  be  made  of  the  methods  and 
generalizations  of  vital  statistics.  It  is  the  purpose  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  subject  to  give  a  review  of  the  statistical  methods  employed  in 
anthropometry  and  in  eugenics  and  of  the  more  important  results  that 
have  already  been  established.  Lectures.  Laboratory  exercises  are  re- 
quired.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  Economics  14.   (s)    Mr.  Blakey] 

7.  The  History  of  Economics:  an  account  of  the  beginnings,  the  prog- 
ress, and  the  various  schools  of  economic  science;  study  of  the  writings  of 
Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  Mill,  and  others.  Political  Science  7  is  open  to 
advanced  students  who  are  specializing  in  the  department.  A  reading 
knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  desirable.    To  be  arranged,  (s) 

Professor  Metcalf 

9.  Seminar  in  Economics  and  Sociology,  designed  for  advanced  stu- 
dents who  are  specializing  in  the  department.  Questions  in  economics, 
statistics,  or  sociology  may  be  selected.    Hours  and  credit  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Metcalf,  Mr.  Blakey  and  Mr.  Bristol 

14  MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Wren  and  Professor  Ransom 
The  aim  of  the  instruction  in  mathematics  is  to  cultivate 
power  of  exact  thinking,  as  well  as  skill  in  symbolic  methods  of 
drawing  necessary  conclusions.  The  class-room  work  is  a  com- 
bination of  lectures  with  questioning  of  the  students  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  points  presented  have  been  duly  comprehended. 

Mathematics  3,  with  1  or  2,  constitutes  the  required  work  in 
mathematics.  The  two  required  subjects  should  be  taken  in 
the  Freshman  year.  Students  who  intend  to  pursue  advanced 
work  in  the  department  should  take  1  in  preference  to  2,  and 
should  take  4,  5,  and  6  in  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  years.  They 
may  then  elect  any  of  the  remaining  subjects. 

SUBJECTS 

3.  Trigonometry.  The  trigonometric  functions,  trigonometric  analysis? 
solutions  of  plane  triangles  and  of  right  spherical  triangles.  T  MWF  2 
or  3;  J  MWF  3.    (F)  Professor  Wren  and  Mr.  Bray 

1.  Algebra.  Binomial  theorem,  logarithms,  permutations  and  combina- 
tions, probability,  determinants,  theory  of  equations,  etc.,  preceded  by  a 
brief  review  of  Elementary  Algebra.    T  MIVF2  or 3  ;  J  MWF 3.  (s) 

Professor  Wren  and  Mr.  Bray 
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2.  Solid  Geometry.  Solid  and  spherical  geometry  including  original 
demonstrations  and  the  solution  of  numerical  problems.  To  be  arranged. 
(s)  Professor  Wren  and  Mr.  Dillingham 

4.  Analytic  Geometry.  The  straight  line,  circle,  parabola,  ellipse, 
hyperbola,  higher  plane  curves,  with  an  introduction  to  analytic  geometry 
of  three  dimensions.    T  TTS  4 ;  J  MWF  4.  (f) 

Professor  Wren  and  Mr.  Bray 

5.  Elements  of  Calculus.  Differentiation  and  integration  of  the  ele- 
mentary forms  of  algebraic  and  transcendental  functions  with  simple 
applications.  T  TTS '4;  J  MWF 4.  (s)    Professor  Wren  and  Mr.  Bray 

6.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  A  continuation  of  course  5,  in- 
volving application  to  mechanics  and  to  the  theory  of  plane  curves,  the 
determination  of  lengths,  areas  and  volumes.    T  J  TTS  2.  (f) 

Professor  Wren 

7.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  (advanced).  Numerous  applications 
of  the  Calculus  and  the  more  difficult  methods  of  integration.  T  J  TTS  2. 
(s)  Professor  Wren 

8.  Modern  Geometry.  Abridged  notation,  homogeneous  co-ordinates, 
theorems,  of  Desargue,  Pascal  and  Brianchon,  cross  ratio,  reciprocal 
polars,  circular  points  at  infinity,  isotropic  lines,  projection.  Open  to 
students  who  have  completed  subjects  1,  3,  and  4.    To  be  arranged,  (s) 

Mr.  Dillingham 

9.  Theory  of  Equations  and  Determinants.  Transformation  of  equations ; 
cubic  and  quartic  equations;  applications  of  substitution  groups;  classifi- 
cation of  linear  simultaneous  equations ;  properties  of  determinants,  (f) 

Professor  Ransom 

10.  Differential  Equations.  An  elementary  course  including  the  solution 
of  ordinary  and  certain  partial  differential  equations  with  geometrical  and 
mechanical  applications.     To  be  arranged,    (s)  Professor  Wren 

12.  Vector  Analysis.  Sums  and  products  ;  differential  operators  ;  appli- 
cations to  geometry,  electricity,  and  dynamics,   (f)    Professor  Ransom 

Mathematics  12  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 

[14.  Theoretical  Mechanics.  Types  of  motion  ;  methods  of  Lagrange, 
and  Hamilton  ;  study  of  the  Gyroscope,   (f)  or  (s)     Professor  Ransom] 

24  PHYSICS 

Professor  H.  G.  Chase 
Two  subjects  are  open  to  those  who  are  beginning  Physics. 
Physics  1  is  intended  primarily  for  students  in  the  School  of 
Liberal  Arts  who  are  taking  but  six  hours  in  physics  as  a  part 
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of  the  prescribed  work  in  science.  Physics  31-1  is  a  subject 
for  engineers,  but  is  recommended  for  those  who  are  to  con- 
tinue the  work  of  the  department.  A  text-book  is  used  in  each 
subject,  practical  comments  and  additional  material  are  sup- 
plied, and  frequent  lectures  are  given,  with  experiments.  The 
aim  is  to  present  the  science  of  physics,  not  as  a  series  of 
detached  subjects,  but  as  a  consistent  body  of  doctrine  in 
which  mechanical  principles  hold  throughout,  from  which  all 
the  various  phenomena  are  deducible.  In  each  branch  there 
are  frequent  returns  to  these  first  principles. 

In  the  laboratory  students  are  given  a  syllabus  of  the  work 
for  a  guide.  This  syllabus  is  supplemented  by  Glazebrook's 
Physical  Optics ;  Kaulrausch's  Measurements  ;  Stewart  and 
Gee's  Practical  Physics,  vols.  1  and  2  ;  Glazebrook  and  Shaw's 
Practical  Physics ;  Nichols's  Laboratory  Manual,  vols.  1  and  2  ; 
and  Watson's  Practical  Physics.  In  addition  to  the  experimental 
and  note-book  work,  many  problems  are  solved. 

SUBJECTS 

1.  General  Physics.  Lectures  and  experiments.  Physics  1  is  to  be 
taken  by  students  who  choose  physics  for  their  prescribed  science  subject, 
and  who  do  not  intend  to  continue  the  work  of  the  department.  T  TTS 
4;  J  TSTj.  Professor  H.  G.  Chase 

Mathematics  3  must  precede  or  accompany  Physics  1. 

31-1.  Mechanics  and  Sound.  Physics  31-1  is  introductory  to  all  the 
other  subjects  offered  by  the  department,  except  Physics  1.  (s) 

Professor  H.  G.  Chase,  Mr.  Shrader,  and  Mr.  Becker 

Mathematics  3,  or  its  equivalent,  must  precede  Physics  3 1-1 . 

31-2.    Electricity  and  Magnetism,  and  Light.    T  J  MWF 3.  (f) 

Professor  H.  G.  Chase,  Mr.  Shrader,  and  Mr.  Becker 

31-3.    Mechanics  and  Heat,  (s) 

Professor  H.  G.  Chase,  Mr.  Shrader,  and  Mr.  Becker 
31-4.    Physical  Laboratory.    Two  three-hour  periods,  counting  as  six  term , 
hours.    T  J  MWF 6,7.     Mr.  Shrader,  Mr.  Becker,  and  Mr.  Knight 
31-14.    Physical  Laboratory.    Two  three-hour  periods, and  outside  prepara-\ 
tion.    (f)     Counting  as  three  term  hours. 

Mr.  Shrader,  Mr.  Becker,  and  Mr.  Knight 
Required  of  students  in  the  Chemistry,  Forestry  Preparatory,  and  Medi- 
cal Preparatory  courses. 
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2.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Lectures  and  recitations.  To  be  arranged. 
's)  Professor  H.  G.  Chase 

6.  Light  and  Sound.  Recitations,  lectures,  and  laboratory  work, 
r  J  MW i,  F 8.  Professor  H.  G.  Chase 

9.  Heat.  Lectures  and  recitations,  based  on  Preston's  Theory  of  Heat. 
Mathematics  6  is  a  prerequisite  of  Physics  9.  (f)    Professor  H.  G.  Chase 

10.  Lecture  table  experiments.  Lectures,  recitations,  laboratory  work, 
demonstrations,  and  practice  in  teaching  ;  intended  for  those  who  are  to 
become  teachers.  Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Physics  t,  or  31-1 
and  31-2,  and  31-4  or  31-14.   To  be  arranged,   (s)    Professor  H.  G.  Chase 

Note.  Courses  numbered  31-1  and  over  are  intended  primarily  for  En- 
gineers. 

11.  Conduction  of  Electricity  Through  Gases  andi  Radioactivity.  A 
presentation  of  facts  relating  to  these  subjects  and  their  application  to  the 
modern  theory  of  the  constitution  of  matter.     To  be  arranged,  (s) 

Mr.  Shrader 

34  CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Durkee  and  Assistant  Professor  Cobb 
The  instruction  is  by  means  of  lectures,  recitations,  and 
aboratory  work.  The  lectures,  illustrated  with  numerous  ex- 
periments, are  intended  to  give  a  thorough  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  theoretical  and  descriptive  inorganic  chemistry,  includ- 
ing a  brief  account  of  the  chemistry  of  the  carbon  compounds 
aid  the  principal  technical  processes.  One-half  of  the  time 
!(levoted  to  this  subject  is  given  to  practical  work  in  the  labora- 
j  ory,  and  the  student  has  an  opportunity  to  verify  some  of  the 
'  hemical  theories,  and  to  become  familiar  with  substances  and 
j  heir  chemical  behavior.  The  lectures  are  supplemented  with  reci- 
{jitions  and  written  exercises.  An  opportunity  to  study  physical 
Ihemistry  is  afforded  by  subject  n,  a  course  of  lectures  with 
jiboratory  practice,  in  which  simple  physical  and  chemical 
]  leasurements  are  made. 

j  The  instruction  in  qualitative  analysis  is  given  through  a 
j^ear,  in  two  subjects  (2  and  3),  taught  in  part  by  lectures  and 
!  ^citations,  but  mainly  by  work  in  the  laboratory.  During  the 
advanced  course  the  student  is  required  to  analyze  correctly 
ftlloys,  mixtures  of  salts,  minerals,  slags,  and  other  metal- 
;  vrgical  products.    Quantitative  analysis  is  taught  for  the  most 
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part  in  the  laboratory,  and  is  designed  to  give  the  student 
the  theoretical  knowledge  and  skill  in  manipulation  which  are 
necessary  for  success  in  this  kind  of  work.    In  subject  4  thel 
student  is  required  to  analyze  the  simpler  salts,  alloys,  andl 
minerals.    In  subject  5,  more  complicated  minerals,  alloys,  ores,, 
and  commercial  and  food  products  are  analyzed.  Organic! 
analysis  is  included.    Technical  gas  analysis  (subject  9)  is) 
taught  by  lectures  and  laboratory  work.    The  Orsat,  HempelJ 
and  Elliott  systems  are  used.    Assaying  (subject  7)  is  adapted! 
to  familiarizing  the  student  with  the  practical  methods  anc 
theory  of  sampling  and  assaying  gold  and  silver  ores.  Th(| 
above  subjects  cover  a  comprehensive  study  of  analytic  chemj 
istry,  and  are  intended  to  give  the  student  such  thorougl, 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  as  to  prepare  him  fo 
analytical  work  of  almost  any  description.    Metallurgy  (subjec| 
8)  is  intended  to  give  the  student  some  of  the  more  importan 
methods  of  extracting  gold  and  silver  from  ores.    It  should  b 
taken  after  or  in  connection  with  Fire  Assay  (subject  7).  Th< 
metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel  is  an  alternative. 

The  work  in  organic  chemistry  consists  of  a  course  < 
lectures,  together  with  recitations  and  laboratory  work,  whic 
are  designed  to  cover  the  general  principles  and  method 
and  include  a  description  of  the  most  important  organic  cor 
pounds.  The  laboratory  practice  in  organic  chemistry  will  t  j 
carried  on  in  connection  with  subject  10,  and  will  include  tf  j 
preparation  of  many  typical  compounds. 

In  Chemistry  1 2,  opportunity  will  be  given  advanced  student 
under  the  direction  of  instructors,  for  the  consideration  and  d:  j 
cussion  of  chemical  subjects  and  recent  investigations. 

SUBJECTS 

1.  General  Chemistry.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  T\ 
lectures,  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  pe?'iod.  T  J  TT  3  6  7.  CoitniiX 
as  six  term  hours.        Professor  Durkee,  Assistant  Professor  Coil  i 

Mr.  Baker  and  Assistan 
35-2.    Qualitative  Analysis.    Basic  analysis.    Lectures,  laboratory  wd  < 
and  recitations.     Two  three-hour  periods.     T  J  MF  j  2  j,  or  6  7  8. 
Counting  as  two  term  hours. 

Professor  Durkee,  Mr.  Baker,  and  Assistan 
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35"3-  Qualitative  Analysis.  Acids,  analysis  of  salts,  commercial  and 
latural  products.  Lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  recitations.  Two  three- 
<our  periods.    T  J  MF 123.    (s)    Counting  as  two  term  hours.    Mr.  Baker 

4.  Quantitative  Analysis.  Gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis.  Lec- 
ures  and  laboratory  work.  Three  three-hour  periods.  T  J  TTS  123. 
Counting  as  six  term  hotirs.  Professor  Durkee 

5.  Quantitative  Analysis  (advanced  course).  Analysis  of  minerals,  ores, 
Hoys,  water,  food  products,  organic  analysis.  Laboratory  work.  Three 
hree-hour  pe?'iods.    T  J  TTS  123.    Counting  as  six  term  hours. 

Professor  Durkee 

7.  Fire  Assay.  Open  to  students  who  have  taken  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  Two 
'iree-hour  periods.    T  J  MF  6  78.    (s)     Counting  as  two  term  hours. 

Professor  Durkee 

8.  Metallurgy  of  Gold  and  Silver.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory 
"ork.  Chemistry  8  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Chemistry  1. 
Ietallurgy  of  iron  and  steel  is  alternative.  Two  lectures  a  week,  to  be 
rranged.    (s)    Counting  as  two  term  hours.  Professor  Durkee 

9.  Gas  Analysis.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Chemistry  9  is  open 
)  students  who  have  taken  Chemistry  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  One  three-hour 
eriod.  T]F/2j.   (f)    Counting  as  one  term  hour.     Professor  Durkee 

I  35-10.    Organic  Chemistry.    Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work. 

hemistry  10  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Chemistry  1.  Three 

ctures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  period.    T  J  TTS  5;    W  1  2  3. 

ounting  as  eight  term  hours.  Assistant  Professor  Cobb 

'  11.    Physical  Chemistry.    Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work. 

hemistry  11  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Chemistry  1,  2,  and  4. 
\jjwo  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  period.  T  J  MF  5;  W  123- 
yunting  as  six  term  hours.  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  Cobb 

t  12.  Discussion  of  Chemical  Subjects  and  Recent  Investigations.  One 
j  ur  a  week.     To  be  arranged,  (f) 

L  Professor  Durkee  and  Assistant  Professor  Cobb 

1  17.  Applied  Chemistry.  A  course  dealing  with  the  most  important 
1  plications  of  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry  to  manufacturing  purposes, 
I  zh  as  the  production  of  sulphuric  acid,  soda,  illuminating  gas,  and  sugar. 
}  ctures,  visits  to  plants,  text-book  work,  and  recitations.  Two  lectures  or 
Citations  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  period.  T  J  TT  8 ;  Mi  2  3. 
punting  as  six  ter?n  hours.  Professor  Durkee 

1 16.  Thesis.  Investigation  of  a  problem  in  Inorganic,  Organic,  or  Tech- 
L|a]  Chemistry.  Open  to  students  of  A.B.  and  Science  Courses  who  have 
i^isfactorily  completed  Chemistry  1,  2,  3*4,  5,  and  10.  Nine  laboratory 
\urs  a  week,  to  be  arranged.    Counting  as  six  ter?n  hours. 

Professor  Durkee  and  Assistant  Professor  Cobb 

I 
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19.  Chemistry.  This  course  is  primarily  intended  to  enable  the  students 
to  acquire  facility  in  reading  chemical  German.  The  work  consists  of  reci- 
tations and  special  reports  on  assigned  subjects.  These  assignments  are 
chiefly  to  articles  in  the  German  chemical  journals.  Open  to  Juniors  and 
Seniors,  candidates  for  A.  B.  or  B.  S.,  taking  chemistry  as  a  major  subject, 
who  have  had  not  less  than  two  years  of  college  German  or  its  equivalent. 
To  be  arranged,    (f)  Assistant  Professor  Cobb 

44  BIOLOGY 

Professor  Kingsley  and  Assistant  Professor  Lambert 

Instruction  in  biology  is  given  both  by  lectures  and  by  lab- 1 
oratory  work,  the  object  being  to  impart  the  scientific  method  of 
work  and  thought  rather  than  to  cram  the  student  with  a  large! 
number  of  unimportant  facts.  In  the  laboratory,  sixty-four 
hours  of  work  for  each  half-year  is  the  minimum,  but  mere  time 
service  is  not  sufficient :  a  certain  series  of  forms  must  be 
studied,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructors. 

Biology  1,  2,  and  3  are  given  in  alternate  years  to  Tufts  and| 
Jackson  students,  1  and  3  being  open  in  1911-12  to  Jackson,  2 
in  the  same  year  to  Tufts. 

Biology  1  is  intended  for  those  who  wish  to  take  but  a  single* 
year  of  work  in  this  department.  Major  students,  and  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  General  Science 
or  the  Medical  Preparatory  Course,  will  take  Biology  2  and  3  in 
its  place. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  instructor,  additional  wort 
may  be  done  in  connection  with  Biology  2  and  3,  and  corres 
ponding  credit  will  be  given.  Intention  of  doing  such  wort 
must  be  indicated  at  the  time  of  registration,  and  the  studen 
must  also  attain  grade  B  in  order  to  obtain  such  credit. 

Three  of  the  subjects  in  this  department  (4M,  5M,  and  9)  art 
given  at  the  Medical  School,  416-430  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston.  These  subjects  may  be  taken  by  candidates  for  th< 
bachelor's  degree,  and  in  this  way  students  contemplating  th< 
study  of  medicine  may  anticipate  one  year  of  their  profession;) 
course.  Those  who  wish  these  subjects  to  count  for  the  bache 
lor's  degree  must  have  previously  taken  at  least  Biology  3. 

There  are  three  well-lighted  laboratories,  furnished  with  ever; 
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requisite  for  good  work,  including  microscopes,  microtomes, 
reagents,  and  abundant  material  for  illustration  and  dissec- 
tion. There  is  also  a  department  library  containing  more  than 
3,800  volumes  and  over  8,000  pamphlets  and  parts  of  volumes, 
while  the  college  library  contains  the  proceedings  of  many 
learned  societies,  both  American  and  foreign.  Besides  these, 
proximity  to  Boston  and  Cambridge  gives  easy  access  to 
library  facilities  unequaled  in  any  other  part  of  America. 
There  is  required  from  all  students  taking  laboratory  subjects 
a  laboratory  fee  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  term  for  each 
subject,  payable  in  advance. 

SUBJECTS 

1.  General  Biology.  Given  in  1911-12  to  Jackson;  in  1912-13  to  Tufts. 
Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work.  J  TT  5  6  j.  Counting 
as  six  term  hours.  Professors  Kingsley  and  Lambert 

2.  Morphology  of  Invertebrates.  Given  in  191 1- 12  to  Tufts;  in  1912-13 
to  Jackson.  Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work.  T  Tit  23; 
Th  1  2  3  ;  S  3.    Counting  as  six  term  hours. 

Professors  Kingsley  and  Lambert 

3.  Morphology  of  Vertebrates.  Continuation  of  Biology  2.  Given  in 
191 1— 1 2  to  Jackson;  in  1912-13  to  Tufts.  Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of 
laboratory  work.    J  M  2  3  ;  W 3  ;  F  1  2  3.    Counting  as  six  term  hours. 

Professor  Kingsley 

4M.  Human  and  Comparative  Physiology.  Lectures,  recitations,  con- 
ferences, and  laboratory  work.    Hours  and  credit  to  be  arranged,  (s) 

Professor  Dearborn 
,   Biology  4M  is  given  at  the  Tufts  Medical  School,  Boston. 

5M.  Histology,  Medical.  Lectures,  quizzes,  and  laboratory  work.  Hotirs 
\ind  credit  to  be  arranged,   (f)         Professor  Bates  and  Dr.  Winslow 

\   Biology  5M  is  given  at  the  Tufts  Medical  School,  Boston. 

I   6.    Systematic  Zoology.     Laboratory  work  in  the  identification  and 

j  lassification  of  specimens.    Counting  as  three  term  hotirs.  (f)  or  (s) 

j  Professor  Kingsley 

4  Biology  6  requires  ability  to  read  French  and  German. 

I  7.    Botany.    Lectures  and  laboratory  work.    Two  lectures  and  four  hours 

\  f  laboratory  work,  to  be  arranged.    Counting  as  six  term  hours. 

[  Assistant  Professor  Lambert 

'   8.    Special  Work.    The  investigation  of  some  problem.     Three  hours 
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or  more  of  credit,  at  the  rate  of  thirty-two  hours  of  laboratory  work  for  one 
hour  of  credit.    To  be  arranged.  Professor  Kingsley 

9.  Human  Anatomy.  Lectures,  quizzes,  and  dissection.  Hours  and 
credit  to  be  arranged,  (f) 

Biology  9  is  given  at  the  Tufts  Medical  School,  Boston. 

Professor  H.  H.  Germain 

10.  Evolution.  Lectures,  recitations,  essays,  and  required  reading.  One 
hozir  a  week,  to  be  arranged,    (s)  Professor  KIx\gslp:y 

54  GEOLOGY 

Professor  Lane 
The  subjects  offered  in  the  department  of  Geology  do  not 
form  a  sequence,  but  are  intended  to  give  different  classes  of 
students  that  knowledge  of  geology  and  mineralogy  which  they 
need.  In  all  cases,  they  aim  to  include  some  real  grasp  uporl 
the  structure  and  history  of  the  earth,  the  problems  presenteG 
in  the  study  thereof,  and  the  modes  of  attack  upon  those 
problems. 

The  illustrative  collections  in  these  lines  are  ample.    Beside:  e 
exhibition  specimens  in  the  Barnum  Museum,  there  is  a  work! 
ing  collection  illustrating  mineralogy,  lithology,  and  dynamical 
and  historical  geology.    These  are  supplemented  with  maps 
diagrams,  photographs,  and  lantern  slides.    The  work  in  eacl 
subject  consists  of  lectures  and  recitations,  together  with  worl 
in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  field.    Excursions  are  taken  t< 
neighboring  points  that  illustrate  certain  phenomena.  Tuft 
College  is  well  placed  for  field  work  and  for  the  study  of  vari 
ous  natural  processes.    The  laboratory  fees  are  four  dollars  fo 
each  subject  in  mineralogy,  and  two  dollars  in  geology. 

subtects 

1.    Physical  Geology  and  Geography.    Lectures  and  recitations;  labor; 
tory  and  field  work.    Given  in  1911-12  to  Jackson.    To  be  arranged,  (s) 

Professor  Lan| 

21.  Physical  Geography  and  Meteorology.  T  J  W  5.  Counting  as  01 
term  hour,     (f)  PROFESSOR  LAN 

22.  Physical  Geology.  TJ  W  6  7  8  ;  F  6.  (f)  Counting  as  two  ten 
hours.  Professor  Lan 

23.  Economic  Geology.    T  J  IV  j.    (s)    Counting  as  one  term  hour. 

Professor  Lan 
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24.  Historical  Geology.  TJ  IV '6  7  8;  F  6.  (s)  Counting  as  two  term 
hours.  Professor  Lane 

Subjects  21  to  24  are  equivalent  to  the  subject  formerly  known  as 
Geology  2.  Subjects  21  and  22  are  nearly  equivalent  to  Geology  1.  Sub- 
ject 21  covers  that  part  of  physical  geography  not  incladed  in  22. 

[3.  Mathematical  Problems  presented  to  geologists.  Conferences  and 
;ritical  reading  of  selected  papers  and  original  work.  Mathematics  4  must 
^recede  Geology  3  ;  Mathematics  6  must  precede  or  accompany  it. 

Professor  Lane] 

[4.  Field  Geology.  Conference,  one  hour ;  field  work,  six  hours  a  week  ; 
>pen  to  students  who  have  taken  Geology  2.  First  part  of  first  and  last 
bart  of  second  half-year.    Counting  as  three  term  hours.     Professor  Lane] 

64  MINERALOGY 

1.  Mineralogy  and  Lithology.  (Pirrson.)  Open  to  students  who  have 
aken  Chemistry  1.  Two  recitations  and  four  hotirs  of  laboratory  zuork. 
?}MJV4;  TT6j.   Counting  as  three  term  hours,    (f)    Professor  Lane 

2.  Crystallography  and  Optical  Mineralogy.  Open  to  students  who 
iave  taken  Mineralogy  1.  Two  lectures  and  four  hours  laboratory  work. 
rj  MW  4;  TT '67.    (s)    Counting  as  three  term  hours.    Professor  Lane 

THEOLOGY 

All  the  subjects  offered  in  the  Theological  School  are  open  to 
lection  by  qualified  students  in  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts.  For 
ietails  see  the  announcement  of  the  Crane  Theological  School. 

38  MUSIC 

Professor  Lewis 
The  department  of  Music  offers  opportunities  to  gain  a  knowl- 
dge  of  musical  history  and  of  the  principles  of  composition, 
s  a  basis  for  practical  work  in  music  or  in  musical  criticism, 
'he  subjects,  Elements  of  Theory,  Harmony,  General  History 
f  Music,  and  Musical  Appreciation  may  well  be  taken,  how- 
ver,  by  students  who  have  no  intention  of  preparing  themselves 
)r  professional  work  in  the  art. 

SUBJECTS 

9.    Musical  Appreciation,  Elementary.      Systematic  studies  in  musical 
isentials  from  the  listener's  standpoint.    T  MWF  5 ;  J  MWF  7.  (f) 

Professor  Lewis 

For  Music  9  no  technical  preparation  is  requisite,  but  ability  to  recog- 
ze  a  melody  is  presupposed.    Ability  to  follow  a  piano  score  is  very 
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helpful.  Outside  reading  and  laboratory  study  with  automatic  instruments 
are  required. 

10.  Musical  Appreciation,  Intermediate.  A  continuation  of  Music  9. 
T  MWF5;  J  MWFy.    (s)  Professor  Lewis 

1.  Elements  of  Theory.  Lectures,  practice,  and  analysis,  with  various 
text-books  for  reference.    T  J  MWF  2.    (f)  Professor  Lewi: 

Only  acquaintance  with  musical  notation  and  with  the  piano  keyboarc 
is  required.    Music  1  is  introductory  to  Music  21. 

21.  Harmony.  Lectures  and  practical  work,  based  on  Chadwick's  Man 
ual  of  Harmony  ;  collateral  reading  on  biography  and  theory.  T  J  MW£ 
2.    (s)  Professor  Lewi 

[22.  Advanced  Harmony  and  Elementary  Counterpoint.  A  continua 
tion  of  Music  21.    (f)  Professor  Lewi: 

A  full  equivalent  of  Music  21  must  have  been  done  by  student: 
who  wash  to  begin  their  college  work  with  Music  22. 

[3.    Sight-reading  in  Song,  and  Harmonic  Analysis,  (s) 

Professor  Lewi: 

Only  those  who  have  finished  Music  22  may  take  Music  3.    The  hai 
monic  analysis  begun  in  Music  22  is  continued,  with  special  attention 
the  more  difficult  problems  of  modern  music.    Harmonic  Analysis,  by 
Cutter,  and  Melodia,  by  Cole  and  Lewis,  are  the  text-books. 

4.  Counterpoint.  Lectures  and  practical  work,  based  on  the  manu; 
of  Goetschius,  Spalding,  and  others ;  collateral  reading  on  biography  an 
theory.    Three  hours,  to  be  arranged.  Professor  Lew: 

After  1911-1912,  Music  4  will  be  merged  with  Music  22,  24,  25. 

[24.  Counterpoint.  Lectures  and  practical  work,  based  on  the  manua! 
of  Goetschius,  Spalding,  and  others ;  collateral  reading  on  biograph 
and  theory,    (s)  Professor  Lewi 

Laboratory  work  with  the  automatic  instruments  is  required. 

[6.  General  History  of  Music,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  presei 
day,  with  special  attention  to  the  period  since  the  death  of  Palestrin 
Lectures,  with  various  treatises  for  reference,    (s)       Professor  Lewi 

25.  Studies  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects:  Canon,  Fugi 
Orchestration,  Form,  Free  composition,  Musical  History,  Musical  Cii' 
cism.    T  J  Tu  6;  W  8.  Professor  Lewi 

The  studies  may  be  directed  by  lectures,  or  may  consist  of  individu 
work  of  students  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor.  Kequiremen 
as  to  previous  studies  in  Music  and  in  foreign  languages  will  be  given 
application  to  the  instructor. 
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48  THE  FINE  ARTS 

Professor  Whittemore 

The  department  of  the  Fine  Arts  stands  collaterally  with  litera- 
ture and  music — offering  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the 
history  of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  the  minor  arts. 
The  subjects  given  are  open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors. 
[2.   The  Fine  Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages,  (f)    Professor  Whittemore] 
[3.   The  Fine  Arts  of  the  Renaissance,    (s)    Professor  Whittemore] 
[4.    The  Fine  Arts  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Greece,  (f) 

Professor  Whittemore] 
[5.    The  Fine  Arts  of  China,  Japan,  India,  and  the  nearer  Orient,  (s) 

Professor  Whittemore] 

88  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  AND  HYGIENE 

Dr.  Martin 

The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  secure  the  interest  and  par- 
ticipation of  the  students  in  such  exercises  and  training  as  all 
students  need  for  corrective,  hygienic,  and  recreative  purposes. 

The  object  of  the  work  is  to  give  the  student  such  knowledge 
of  the  structure  and  composition  of  the  human  body  as  will  en- 
able him  to  understand  its  functions  and  keep   it  in  good 
condition:  to  gain  a  healthy  body,  erect  carriage,  self-control, 
muscular  co-ordination,  and  symmetrical  development.  These 
objects  are  sought  by  lectures  on  anatomy,  physiology  and  per- 
sonal hygiene,  regular  class  exercises  in  the  gymnasium  during 
the  winter,  and  by  out-door  work  in  the  fall  and  spring,  when  the 
I  weather  is  suitable.    A  medical  examination  is  made  and  physical 
■  measurements  and  strength  tests  of  all  students  are  taken  at  the 
1  beginning  and  end  of  the  gymnasium  course,  and  at  other  times 
when  necessary.    These  enable  the  instructor  to  prescribe  special 
exercises  to  overcome  defects.    Students  may  also  receive  per- 
J  sonal  advice  with  reference  to  habits  of  life. 

Weekly  lectures  on  hygiene  are  given  during  the  first  term, 
j  Outdoor  competitive  games  in  spring  and  fall,  and  indoor  exer- 
v  cises  during  the  winter — calisthenics;  Swedish  work;  Indian 
'  club,  wand,  and  dumb-bell  drills,  boxing  and  wrestling  —  are  re- 
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quired  two  hours  a  week,  from  October  to  May,  of  all  undergrad- 
uate students,  for  the  first  two  years  following  entrance.  Part- 
icipation in  any  one  of  the  organized  sports  may  be  substituted 
for  the  required  work,  for  the  time  of  such  participation.  The 
work  is  optional  the  remaining  years 'of  the  course. 

The  intention  of  the  department  is  to  make  physical  training 
of  such  character  that  the  weakest  as  well  as  the  strongest  can 
engage  in  it  with  profit. 

ELECTIVE  PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

[An  advanced  course,  including  theory  and  practice.  Hy- 
giene, elementary  anatomy,  physiology,  first  aid;  the  teaching 
of  gymnastics,  graduation  of  exercises,  gymnasium  manage- 
ment ;  advanced  drills  and  apparatus  work.  Lectures,  two 
hours  a  week  (f)  ;  drills,  two  hours  a  week  (f)  and  (s).  Count- 
ing as  three  term  hours. ] 
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Faculty  of  the  Engineering  School 


Residence* 

FREDERICK  W.  HAMILTON,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President, 

8  Professors  Row 

GARDNER  C.  ANTHONY,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  Dean  .  .  14  Professors  Row 
Professor  of  Technical  Drawing.     Acting  Head  of  Department  of 


Mechajtical  Engineering 

PHILIP  M.  HAYDEN,  A.B.,  Secretary   Dean  Hall,  6 

Professor  of  French  and  Registrar 

CHARLES  E.  FAY,  A.M.,  Litt.D  92  Professors  Row 

Wade  Professor  of  Modern  Langiiages 


WILLIAM  L.  HOOPER,  A.M.,  Ph.D  124  Professors  Row 

Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

ALFRED  C.  LANE,  A.M.,  Ph.D.    1775  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge 

Pearson  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy 

FRANK  B.  SANBORN,  C.E.,  M.S.  .  .  8  Buena  Vista  Park,  Cambridge 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

FRANK  W.  DURKEE,  A.M  38  Professors  Row 

Professor  of  Inorganic  Chemistry 

I 

EDWARD  H.  ROCKWELL,  S.B.  ...  133  Powder  House  Boulevard, 
Professor  of  Structural  Engineering  W.  Somerville 

CHARLES  H.  CHASE,  S.B  39  Lincoln  St.,  Stoneham 

I       Professor  of  Steam  Engineering 

.HARRY  G.  CHASE,  B.S  37  Sawyer  Avenue 

I       Professor  of  Physics 

I  SAMUEL  C.  EARLE,  A.M  45  Sawyer  Avenue 

I       Professor  of  English 
J 

HENRY  C.  METCALF,  A.B.,  Ph.D.  .  .  31  Sheffield  Road,  Winchester 
fackson  Professor  of  Political  Science 

, FRANK  G.  WREN,  A.M  65  Talbot  Avenue 

Walker  Professor  of  Mathematics 

I   *The  post  office  address  is  Tufts  College,  Mass.,  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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SAMUEL  L.  CONNER,  B.S  23  Bellevue  St. 

Instructor  in  Railroad  Engineering 

WILLIAM  R.  RANSOM,  A.M  29  Sawyer  Avenue 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

WILLIAM  H..  REED,  Jr.,  A.M  81  Walnut  Ave.,  Roxbury 

Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

GEORGE  F.  ASHLEY   47  Avon  St.,  Somerville 

Assistant  Professor  of  Tech?tical  Drawing 

ERNEST  R.  GREENE,  A.M  18  Prentiss  St.,  Cambridge 

Instructor  in  Romance  Languages 

EDWIN  B.  ROLLINS,  B.S  38  Capen  St. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

CHARLES  E.  STEWART,  S.B  389  Boston  Ave. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanic  Arts 

HOWARD  H.  CARROLL,  S.B  66  Wyman  St.,  W.  Medford 

Instructor  in  Technical  Dratving 

PHILIP  H.  COBB,  A.B.,  Ph.D  Dean  Hall,  5 

Assistant  Professor  of  Organic  and  Physical  Chemistry 

MELVILLE  S.  MUNRO,  B.S  101  Talbot  Avenue 

Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering 

FRANK  E.  SEAVEY,  A.B  9  Teele  Ave.,  W.  Somerville 

Instructor  in  English 

RICHARD  C.  SMITH,  B.S  15  Warren  St.,  W.  Medford 

Instructor  in  Structural  Engineering 

ALEXANDER  DILLINGHAM,  A.M.    .  .  10  Dow  St.,  W.  Somerville 

Instructor  in  Mathematics 

HARRY  G.  PAYROW,  B.S  11  Dearborn  St.,  Medfon: 

Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering 

CARL  L.  SVENSEN,  B.S  46  Hillsdale  Roac 

Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

CONRAD  A.  ADAMS,  B.S  101  Talbot  Ave 

Instructor  in  Mechanic  Arts 

JAMES  E.  SHRADER,  A.M  9  Curtis  St.,  W.  Somerville 

Instructor  in  Physics 
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NATHANIEL  H.  KNIGHT,  B.S  65  Pearson  Rd. 

Assistant  in  Physics 

HRMAN  E.  BECKER,  A.M  Paige,  6 

Assistant  in  Physics 

i 

•'HUBERT  E.  BRAY,  A.B  Dean,  6 

^       Walker  Special  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

OSCAR  MARTIN,  M.D  18  Fairmount  St. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Training  and  Director  of  the  Gymnasium 

Charles  gott,  a.b  East,  10 

Instructor  in  English 


COMMITTEE  ON  PROMOTIONS 

!  Dean  Anthony,  Chairman  ;  Professors  Hooper,  Durkee,  Rockwell,  and 
Ashley. 

1  ' 

COMMITTEE  ON  CURRICULUM 

Dean  Anthony,  Chairman ;  Professors  Hooper,  Sanborn,  Durkee 
;  Rockwell,  C.  H.  Chase,  and  Earle. 


f 


Courses  of  Instruction 


The  School  offers  courses  in  Civil  Engineering,  Struc- 
tural Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Electrical 
Engineering,  and  Chemical  Engineering,  each  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  requiring  four  years  of 
study. 

While  much  of  the  instruction  is  of  a  technical  character 
relating  to  the  several  branches  of  engineering,  the  first  aim  of 
the  School  is  toward  a  broad  intellectual  development,  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  duties  of  the  educated  man.  An  effective 
correlation  of  the  subjects  serves  to  promote  a  great  degree  of 
unity  and  to  secure  an  educational  result  both  scientific  and 
cultural. 

During  the  first  two  years  the  course  of  study  and  elective 
privileges  are  the  same  for  all  departments.  The  importance 
of  developing  the  power  to  write  clear  and  concise  English  is 
emphasized  by  correlating  this  subject  with  the  work  of  otheil 
departments,  thus  making  it  as  much  a  fundamental  for  techni 
cal  training  as  it  is  for  a  literary  education.  The  required 
courses  in  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Chemistry,  common  tc 
every  field  of  engineering,  are  studied  during  this  period,  thu< 
preparing  the  student  for  the  applied  subjects  which  characterize 
the  work  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  years.  A  thorough  course 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  Technical  Drawing  and  of  Mechanic 
Arts  is  required  in  all  departments  during' the  first  two  years.  | 

One  hundred  and  forty  term  hours  are  required  for  graduajj 
tion,  this  being  the  equivalent  of  about  fifty-two  hours  of  worlj 
per  week.    One  term  hour  signifies  one  recitation  per  week  fo 
one  term,  or  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  for  a  term 
the  recitation  period  implying  two  hours  of  preparation.  / 
grade  of  (  '  or  higher  must  be  obtained  in  at  least  70  term  hours 
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On  the  pages  immediately  following  the  Courses  of  Instruc- 
ion  will  be  found  an  index  of  the  subjects,  which  gives  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  system  of  numbering.  The  figures  follow- 
ng  the  names  of  subjects  represent  the  credit  in  term  hours. 

Following  this  index  will  be  found  detailed  descriptions  of 
he  subjects  in  numerical  order. 

Permission  to  take  a  program  in  excess  of  eighteen  term 
lours,  except  when  required  by  the  curriculum,  must  be 
)btained  by  petition  to  the  Committee  on  Promotions. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Term 

i-i  English   

3-   t  French  or  ) 
tGerman  15  or  22  )  '  ' 

1-1  Drawing   

g-i  Mathematics  

9-2   Mathematics     .  .  .  . 
Physical  Training   .  . 


[Alike  for  all  courses.] 


Total 


3 
3 

5 

3 
3 
% 

17% 


1 1-2 
13- 

21-5 

25-1 
29-3 
3i-i 


Second  Term 


English  

tFrench  or  ^ 
(■German  15  or  22   )  '  ' 

Descriptive  Geometry 

Mechanic  Arts  .  .  .  . 

Mathematics  

Physics  

Physical  Training   .  . 
Total  


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
[Alike  for  all  courses.] 


First  Term 


1 1-8  Drawing 
9-4  Mathematics 


  3 

  3 

1-2    Physics   3 

1-7    Physical  Laboratory   2 

5-1    Chemistry   3 

1-3    Surveying   1 

Physical  Training   % 

Total   isV2 


Second  Term 


21-13  Mechanism  .  .  .  . 
29-5    Mathematics  .... 

31-3  Physics  

31-7    Physical  Laboratory 

35-1  Chemistry  

41-3  Surveying  

Physical  Training  . 
Total  


Electives 

English,  or  subjects  in  other  depart- 
ents,  subject  to  approval. 


Electives 

English,  or  subjects  in  other  depart- 
ments, subject  to  approval. 


1 

I  tAs  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  modern  language  is  dependent  on  the  preparation  of  each 
\  udent,  definite  instruction  for  the  selection  thereof  is  given  in  the  description  of  that 
apartment  of  instruction. 
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CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

The  Civil  Engineering  graduates  enter  a  great  variety  of 
positions.  Their  work  may  include  municipal  engineering, 
general  surveying,  water-supplies,  sewerage,  water-powers, 
bridges,  mill  buildings,  fire  protection,  foundations,  electric 
railroads,  steam  railroads,  highways,  or  contracts  and  specifica- 
tions ;  and  these  positions  may  require  drafting,  computations, 
or  field  construction.  It  therefore  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
Department  to  qualify  its  students  for  various  fields  of  employ- 
ment. The  basis  of  instruction  is  general  engineering  educa 
tion  and  not  specialization.  In  fact  it  is  recommended  that 
those  students  who  find  that  they  would  like  to  specialize  should 
plan  to  do  so  by  a  graduate  year  of  study  after  their  four  year 
of  general  engineering  education  in  the  Civil  Engineering 
course. 

By  referring  to  the  detailed  list  of  studies  published  on  anothe 
page  of  this  catalogue,  it  may  be  seen,  however,  that  a  studen 
can  select  for  his  Senior  year  elective  studies  and  a  thesis  whicl 
will  give  him  opportunity  to  devote  most  of  the  year  to  hi 
chosen  field  in  railroads,  hydraulics,  or  municipal  engineering 

In  order  that  the  student  may  observe  a  direct  application  o 
the  theory  that  he  is  studying,  the  Department  conducts  man 
laboratory  and  field  courses.  These  include  field  practice  i 
topographical  and  railroad  surveying  (for  which  the  colleg 
location  affords  excellent  advantages),  river  gaugings,  and  laboi 
atory  tests  of  metals,  cements,  road  materials,  and  hydrauli 
appliances,  beside  trips  of  inspection,  and  tests  at  near-by  h 
dustrial  or  municipal  plants.  This  close  association  of  theor 
and  practice  adds  to  the  interest  and  progress  of  the  student. 
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CIVIL  ENGINEERING 


JUNIOR 


First  Term 

!     Qualitative  Analysis   2 

12    Railroad  Surveying   3 

\o   Hydraulics   3 

[     Applied  Mechanics   3 

[2   Applied  Mechanics  Laboratory  .  1 

i     Steam  Engine   3 

s     Economics   3 

Total   18 

Elect  ives 

English  

Mathematics  

I     Dynamo-Electric  Machinery  .  .  3 
Mineralogy  


YEAR 


Second  Term 

41-13    Railroad  Engineering   3 

41-21    Highways   2 

41-43    Hydraulic  Measurements    ...  2 

45-2     Applied  Mechanics   3 

47-1      Roofs  and  Bridges   3 

47-3     Structural  Design   3 

81-2     Economics   3 

Total   19 

Electives 

1 1-  English   

14-  Mathematics  

51-3     Thermodynamics   3 


SENIOR 

First  Term 


14  Railroad  Engineering   3 

\b   Water  Supplies   3 

;     Structural  Mechanics   3 

Total   9 

Electives 

English  

Mathematics  

1    Spanish   3] 

8   Chemistry  of  Road-building  Ma- 
terials   3 

1    Geodesy   2 

,7   Water  Power  Engineering  ...  3 

15  Civil  Engineering  Topics    ...  2 

Bridge  Design   3 

Dynamo-Electric  Machinery     .  3 

1  Mineralogy  

Economics  


YEAR 


Second  Term 

41-48    Sewerage   3 

41-63    Contracts   3 

41-99   Thesis  3-5 

Total  9-1 1 

Electives 

11-  English   

14-  Mathematics  

[17-1     Spanish   3] 

35-18    Chemistry  of  Road-building  Ma- 
terials   3 

41-17    Railroad  Economics   3 

41-51  Fire  Protection  Engineering  .  .  2 
47-2     Theory  of  Structures   .  .  .  .  •  3 

47-8     Structural  Design   2 

54-  Geology  

61-10    Electrical  Laboratory   2 

66-  Economics  
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STRUCTURAL  ENGINEERING 

The  course  of  instruction  in  Structural  Engineering  is  arrange< 
so  as  to  afford  the  student  a  comprehensive  training  in  the  funl 
damentals  of  civil  engineering  construction,  and  leads  to  th 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering.  In  add 
tion  to  the  subjects  of  the  first  two  years,  the  course  include.' 
as  prescribed  subjects,  applied  mechanics ;  testing  of  th 
materials  of  construction  ;  stresses  in  framed  structures  ;  desig 
of  masonry  and  reinforced  concrete  structures  and  foundations 
the  design  of  buildings  and  bridges  ;  hydraulics ;  sanitary  eng 
neering ;  steam  engine;  railroad  surveying  and  economics.  I 
addition  to  the  prescribed  subjects,  it  is  possible  for  the  studei 
to  elect  courses  in  English,  Spanish,  mineralogy,  geolog 
geodesy,  contracts,  dynamo  electric  machinery,  highway 
hydraulic  engineering,  railroad  engineering,  and  advance 
courses  in  mathematics. 

The  distinctive  work  of  the  course,  however,  is  based  upc 
the  principles  involved   in  the  theory  of  structures,  and 
their  design   and  construction.    The  study  of   this  subje 
is  commenced  at  the  beginning  of    the  junior  year  and 
carried  through  two  full  years  without  intermission,  partly 
order  to  develop  the  power  of  concentration  by  the  continu 
study  of  a  highly  mathematical  and  scientific  body  of  co-or 
nated  principles,  and  partly  because  these  same  principal* 
happen  to  be  fundamental  and  therefore  necessary  for  a  cof- , 
plete  understanding  of  civil  engineering  structures. 

Special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  design  by  the  student  If 
typical  structures  which  are  likely  to  be  met  in  practice.  By  t  p 
means  he  fixes  in  mind  the  principles  of  mechanics  and  obtapi 
a  truer  perspective  of  their  application  for  stability,  safety,  a  1 1 
economy  of  construction.  The  course  is  designed  as  an  e<H 
cational  preparation  not  only  for  those  who  expect  to  foil  v  1 
construction  professionally  as  engineers,  but  for  others  \ip  I 
may  eventually  be  connected  with  public  or  private  works  p  ^ 
designers,  inspectors  or  in  administrative  capacities. 
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STRUCTURAL 

JUNIO 

First  Term 


2  Qualitative  Analysis   2 

[2  Railroad  Surveying   3 

(.0  Hydraulics   3 

[  Applied  Mechanics   3 

r2  Applied  Mechanics  Laboratory  .  1 

i  Steam  Engine   3 

1  Economics   3 

Total   18 


Electives 

English  

Mathematics  

j     Dynamo-Electric  Machinery  .  .  3 


SENIOR 

First  Term 


46  Water  Supplies   3 

j     Structural  Mechanics   3 

7     Bridge  Design   3 

95   Structural  Topics  and  Reports  .  2 

Total   11 

Electives 

English  

Mathematics  

•1    Spanish   3] 

14   Railroad  Engineering   3 

51   Geodesy   2 

47  Water  Power  Engineering  ...  3 
5     Dynamo-Electric  Machinery  .  .  3 

Mineralogy  

Economics  


YEAR 

Second  Term 


41-43  Hydraulic  Measurements   ...  2 

45-2     Applied  Mechanics   3 

47-1      Roofs  and  Bridges   3 

47-3      Structural  Design   3 

81-2     Economics   3 

Total   14 

Electives 

11-  English  

14-  Mathematics  

24-2  Electricity  and  Magnetism  ...  3 

41-13    Railroad  Engineering   3 

41-21    Highways    2 

51-3     Thermodynamics   3 

51-13  Mechanics  of  Machinery    ...  3 

61-10    Electrical  Laboratory   2 


YEAR 

Second  Term 


47-2     Theory  of  Structures   3 

47-8     Structural  Design   2 

47-99    Thesis   3-5 

Total  8-10 

Electives 

11-  English  

14-  Mathematics  

[17-1     Spanish   3] 

41-17    Railroad  Economics   3 

41-48    Sewerage    3 

41-51  Fire  Protection  Engineering  .  .  2 

41-63    Contracts   3 

54-  Geology  

66-  Economics  

61-10    Electrical  Laboratory   2 
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MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

The  course  of  instruction  in  mechanical  engineering  relatJ 
particularly  to  the  generation  and  transmission  of  power ;  tlj 
design  and  construction  of  machinery ;  the  economics  of  prl 
duction  and  labor. 

The  subject  of  steam  is  begun  with  the  Junior  year  and  cof 
tinued  through  the  Senior  year,  giving  full  consideration  to  tl 
mechanical  theory  of  heat  and  the  properties  of  steam  aJ 
gases,  based  on  the  preparatory  courses  in  physics  and  chel 
istry.  It  comprises  the  study  of  steam  engines  and  boile| 
together  with  their  auxiliaries,  by  text  book,  laboratory  tesl 
and  design.  Gas  producers,  gas  engines,  and  turbines  are  all 
given  the  attention  which  their  importance  demands.  Bel 
required  and  elective  courses  in  Electricity  are  given  at  ti 
same  time,  thus  giving  the  student  a  comprehensive  trek- 
ment  of  the  power  problem. 

The  subject  of  mechanism  is  introduced  in  the  Sophomcp 
year  and  followed  by  the  mechanics  and  dynamics  of  machine! 
in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years.  These  courses  are  parallel! 
by  laboratory  practice  and  a  thorough  training  in  applil 
mechanics  and  the  testing  of  materials.  The  courses  in  desii 
are  closely  correlated  with  the  development  of  theory,  and  s»i 
plemented  by  shop  practice  and  many  inspection  trips  to  tl 
industrial  plants  in  the  vicinity, 

The  third  and  equally  important  division  of  this  course  is  ti 
consideration  of  problems  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  mactl 
ery.  This  comprises  the  economic  methods  of  production,  ai 
the  consideration  of  labor  problems.  These  subjects  will  e 
presented  to  the  prospective  engineer  in  such  form  as  to  ena  e 
him  to  comprehend  their  importance  and  the  principles  involvl. 

The  graduate  of  an  engineering  school  must  inevitably  \M 
the  mature  judgment  which  can  be  gained  only  through  ft 
experience  of  the  practicing  engineer,  but  he  should  h:ft 
acquired  the  fundamentals  for  sound  reasoning,  precision  in  k- 
pression,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  and  du'ps 
of  the  professional  engineer. 
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MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 


JUNIOR 

First  Term 


25-8     Mechanic  Arts   3 

35-2     Qualitative  Analysis   2 

45-1     Applied  Mechanics   3 

45-12    Applied  Mechanics  Laboratory  .  1 

51-1     Steam  Engine   3 

81-2     Economics   3 

Total   15 

Electives 

11-  English   

14-  Mathematics  

61-3     Dynamo-Electric  Machinery  .  .  3 


YEAR 

Second  Term 


41-40    Hydraulics   3 

45-2     Applied  Mechanics   3 

51-3     Thermodynamics   3 

51-13  Mechanics  of  Machinery     ...  3 

51-21  Mechanical  Engineering  Lab.  .  2 

81-2     Economics   3 

Total   17 

Electives 

11-  English  

14-  Mathematics  

24-2  Electricity  and  Magnetism  ...  3 

61-10  Electrical  Laboratory  ...      .  2 

61-5  Alt.  Current  Machinery  ....  3 


SENIOR  YEAR 


First  Term 


51-7  Engine  Design   3 

51-15  Dynamics  of  Machinery  ....  3 

51-17  Machine  Design   3 

51-27  Mechanical  Engineering  Lab.   .  4 

Total   13 

Electives 

11-  English  

44-  Mathematics  

51-47  Water  Power  Engineering  ...  3 

61-11  Mech.  Engineering  Problems  .  2 

65-3  Structural  Mechanics   2 

61-95  Mech.  Engineering  Topics  .  .  .  2 

81-3  Dynamo-Electric  Machinery  .  .  3 

i-2i  Dynamo  Design  D.  C   3 

6-  Economics   3 

1-4  Administrative  Engineering  .  .  3 


Second  Term 


51-8     Power  Plant  Design   3 

51-19  Production  Engineering  ....  3 
51-29    Mechanical  Engineering  Lab.  .  2 

51-99    Thesis  3-5 

Total  11-13 


Electives 

11-  English  

14-  Mathematics  

41-51  Fire  Protection  Engineering  .  .  2 

41-63    Contracts    3 

61-5  Alt.  Current  Machinery  ....  3 

61-10    Electrical  Laboratory   2 

66-       Economics   3 
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ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  lay  a  broad  foundation  of  Elec- 
trical Science  upon  which  the  future  technical  attainments  of 
the  electrical  engineer  may  rest. 

The  purely  electrical  work  extends  throughout  the  junior 
and  senior  years ;  that  in  the  junior  year  being  devoted  to  the 
more  elementary  theory,  and  the  practice  of  the  simpler  tests 
and  measurements,  while  that  in  the  senior  year  is  largely 
directed  to  the  more  advanced  study  of  alternating  currents  and 
electrical  machinery  and  to  the  more  complicated  tests  of  the 
alternating  current  and  dynamo  laboratories,  and  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  general  problems  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

Throughout  the  course  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  numeri- 
cal solution  of  electrical  problems,  as  it  is  believed  that  in  no 
other  way  can  theory  and  principles  be  so  quickly  and  so 
clearly  comprehended.  A  considerable  amount  of  time  is 
given  to  the  design  of  electrical  apparatus  and  machinery  and 
many  students  during  their  course  construct  or  assist  in  the 
construction  of  some  instrument  or  piece  of  electrical  machin- 
ery of  commercial  finish  and  dimensions. 

The  graduates  of  this  course  are  advised  to  spend  a  couple 
of  years  in  the  apprenticeship  courses  or  testing  departments 
of  the  large  electrical  manufacturing  companies  in  order  that 
they  may  get  an  intimate  practical  acquaintance  with  electrical 
apparatus  and  experience  in  handling  and  operating  heavy 
machinery. 

Everywhere  the  attempt  is  made  to  present  the  data  and 
methods  of  Electrical  Engineering  by  the  scientific  development 
of  physical  principles,  it  being  assumed  that  the  empirical  side 
of  the  profession  may  best  be  acquired  by  practice  after  gradu- 
ation. 
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ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


First  Term 


Second  Term 


Qualitative  Analysis   2 

Applied  Mechanics   3 

Applied  Mechanics  Laboratory  .  1 

Steam  Engine   3 

Dynamo-Electric  Machinery  .  .  3 

Economics   3 

Total   iS 

Electives 

English   

Mathematics  

Mechanic  Arts   3 


41-40 

45-2 
61-4 
61-5 


14- 

2<-2 
51-3 
51-13 
51-21 


Hydraulics   3 

Applied  Mechanics   3 

Electrical  Laboratory   4 

Alt.  Current  Machinery  ....  3 

Economics   3 

Total   16 

Electives 

English  

Mathematics   3 

Electricity  and  Magnetism    .  .  3 

Thermodynamics   3 

Mechanics  of  Machinery   ...  3 

Mechanical  Engineering  Lab.  .  2 


SENIOR  YEAR 


First  Term 

Dynamo  Laboratory   4 

Alternating  Currents   3 

Electrical  Engineering   3 

Dynamo  Design  D.  C   3 

Total   13 

Electives 

English  

Mathematics  

Spanish   3] 

Mechanic  Arts   3 

Water  Power  Engineering  ...  3 

Structural  Mechanics   3 

Machine  Design   3 

Telephone  and  Telegraph   ...  3 

Economics  


Second  Term 

61-16    Electrical  Engineering   3 

61-99   Thesis  3-5 

Total  6-8 

Electives 

11-  English   

14-  Mathematics  

[17-1     Spanish   3] 

41-63    Contracts   3 

61-22    Dynamo  Design  A.  C   3 

61-95    Electrical  Topics   3 

66-  Economics  
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CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

The  course  in  Chemical  Engineering  covers  a  period  of  four 
years,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemi- 
cal Engineering. 

The  subjects  in  this  course  have  been  arranged  to  give  the 
training  in  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  mechanical 
and  electrical  engineering  that  will  assist  the  graduates  of  the 
department  in  solving  the  mechanical,  electrical  and  chemical 
problems  that  present  themselves  when  chemistry  is  applied  in 
practical  ways.  Subjects  intended  for  general  training,  the  I 
greater  part  of  the  pure  mathematics,  and  the  less  technical  en- 
gineering subjects  have  purposely  been  introduced  early  in  the 
course.  This  arrangement  allows  much  time  for  the  study  of 
subjects  in  chemistry  and  advanced  engineering  in  the  last  two 
years.  The  mathematical,  physical,  and  general  engineering 
subjects,  as  well  as  subjects  that  are  intended  for  general  culture, 
correspond,  for  the  most  part,  to  those  of  the  course  in  mechani- 
cal and  electrical  engineering. 

In  chemistry  the  subjects  are  numerous  enough  to  train  the 
student  thoroughly  in  theoretical  and  descriptive  inorganic  and  or- 
ganic chemistry,  to  give  him  a  working  knowledge  of  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  chemical  analysis,  and  to  make  him  familiar  with 
many  of  the  practical  applications  of  chemistry.  The  chemical 
and  engineering  subjects  are  taught,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  in 
the  laboratories,  and  excursions  are  made  from  time  to  time  to 
plants  where  technical  chemical  operations  are  performed. 

Young  men  who  graduate  from  the  course  in  chemical  engi- 
neering find  employment  in  constructing  and  operating  plants 
where  chemistry  is  applied  commercially,  such  as  gas-works, 
dye-works,  bleacheries,  paper  and  pulp  mills,  acid  and  alkali 
manufactories. 
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CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

JUNIOR  YEAR 


First  Term 


Qualitative  Analysis  

Quantitative  Analysis  .... 

Organic  Chemistry  

Applied  Mechanics  

Applied  Mechanics  Laboratory 

Steam  Engine  

Economics  

Total  


Second  Term 

35-3  Qualitative  Analysis   2 

35-4  Quantitative  Analysis   3 

35-10  Organic  Chemistry   4 

41-40  Hydraulics   3 

45-2  Applied  Mechanics   3 

81-2  Economics   3 


Total 


18 


Electives 
English  .... 
Mathematics    .  .  . 
German  15  or  22  .  • 


24-2 
61-10 


Electives 

English  

Mathematics  

German  15  or  22  

Electricity  and  Magnetism  ...  3 
Electrical  Laboratory   2 


SENIOR  YEAR 


First  Term 

Quantitative  Analysis   3 

Gas  Analysis   1 

Theoretical  Chemistry     ....  3 

Applied  Chemistry   3 

Dynamo-Electric  Machinery  .  .  3 

Total   13 

Electives 

English   

Mathematics  

German  15  or  22   3 

Spanish   3] 

Water  Supplies   3 

Geology   

Mineralogy  

Economics  


35-5 

35-7 

35-8 

35-" 

35-17 

35-99 


[17-1 

41-48 

54- 

61-10 

66- 


Second  Term 

Quantitative  Analysis   ....  3 

Fire  Assay   8 

Metallurgy   2 

Theoretical  Chemistry   5 

Applied  Chemistry   2 

Thesis   3-3 

Total  16-13 

Electives 

English   

Mathematics  

German  15  or  22  

Spanish   3] 

Sewerage   3 

Geology  

Electrical  Laboratory   2 

Economics  


Index  to  Subjects 


No. 


1 1-4 
1 1-5 
1 1-6 
1 1-7 
1 1-8 
n-9 
11-13 


13-1 
13-2 
i3-3 
i3-4 
13-6 


1S-2 
22-3 


21-1 

21-5 
21-8 


29-1 
29-2 
29-3 
29-4 
29-5 


3i-i 
31-2 

3i-3 
3i-7 
24-2 


35- 1 
35-2 
35-3 
35-4 
35-5 
35-7 


Term 
Hours 


Subject 
11  ENGLISH 


3  English  (First  Term) 

3  English  (Second  Term) 

2  Narration 

3  General  English  Literature 

2  English  Literature,  19th  Century 

2  Advanced  English  Literature 

2  Technical  Exposition 

2  Technical  Theses 

3  Argumentation 

13  FRENCH 

*6  French 

*6  French 

3  French 

3  French 

3  French 

15  and  22  GERMAN 

*6  German 

*6  German 

*6  German 

17  SPANISH 

*6  Spanish 


21  DRAWING 

Drawing 

Descriptive  Geometry 

Drawing 

Mechanism 

25  MECHANIC  ARTS 

Pattern  Making 
Metal  Work 

29  MATHEMATICS 

Computation 

Analytical  Geometry  and  Algebra 
Freshman  Calculus 
Sophomore  Calculus 
Sophomore  Calculus 

31  PHYSICS 

Mechanics  and  Sound 
Electricity  and  Magnetism,  and 

Light 
Mechanics  and  Heat 
Physical  Laboratory 
Electricity  and  Magnetism 


35  CHEMISTRY 


*6  General  Inorganic  Chemistry 

2  Qualitative  Analysis 

2  Qualitative  Analysis,  Advanced 

*(>  Quantitative  Analysis 

*6  Quantitative  Analysis,  Technical 

2  Fire  Assay 


No. 

35-8 

35-9 

35-io 

35-n 

35-17 

35-i8 


4i-3 
41-12 

41-13 
41-14 
41-17 
41-21 
41-31 
41-40 
41-43 
41-46 

41-47 
41-48 

41-51 
41-63 

4i-95 
41-99 


45-i 
45-2 
45-3 
45-12 


Term 
Hours 


Subject 


2    Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel 
1    Technical  Gas  Analysis 

||8    Organic  Chemistry 

*6    Theoretical  Chemistry 

*6    Applied  Chemistry 

*6    Chemistry  of  Road-building  Ma- 
terials 

3-5    Chemical  Engineering  Thesis 
41  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 


,V5 


Surveying 

Railroad  Surveying 

Railroad  Engineering 

Railroad  Engineering 

Railroad  Engineering  Economics 

Highways  and  Cements 

Geodesy 

Hydraulics 

Hydraulic  Measurements 

Water  Supplies 

Water  Power  Engineering 

Sewerage 

Fire  Protection  Engineering 
Contracts 

Civil  Engineering  Topics 
Civil  Engineering  Thesis 


45  APPLIED  MECHANICS 

3  Applied  Mechanics 

3  Applied  Mechanics 

3  Structural  Mechanics 

1  Applied  Mechanics  Laboratory 


47  STRUCTURAL  ENGINEERING 


Roofs  and  Bridges 
Theory  of  Structures 
Structural  Design,  Elementary 
Bridge  Design 

Structural  Design,  Advanced 
Structural  Topics  and  Reports 
Structural  Engineering  Thesis 


47-1  3 

47-2  3 

47-3  3 

47-7  3 

47-8  2 

47-95  2 

47-99  3-5 


51  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 


51 

3 

Steam  Engine 

51 

-3 

3 

Thermodynamics 

5' 

-7 

3 

Engine  Design 

5' 

-8 

3 

Power  Plant  Design 

5" 

2 

Mechanical   Engineering  Prob- 

lems 

5i 

-13 

3 

Mechanics  of  Machinery 

5i 

-*s 

3 

Dynamics  of  Machinery 

5i 

-17 

3 

Machine  Design 

51 

-19 

3 

Production  Engineering 

5i 

-21 

2 

Mechanical  Engineering  Labora- 

tory 

51-27 

4 

Mechanical  Engineering  Labora- 

tory 


•  Two  terms  ;  three  term  hours  each. 

I  TWO  tr  ims  j  lirst  term,  one  term  hour;  second  term,  two  term  hours. 

II  Two  terms;  four  term  hours  each. 

I  Two  terms  ;  first  term,  two  term  hours  ;  second  term,  one  term  hour. 
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51  Mechanical  Engineering  (Continued) 

51-29     2    Mechanical  Engineering  Labora- 
tory 

51-95  2  Mechanical  Engineering  Topics 
51-99  3-5    Mechanical  Engineering  Thesis 

54  GEOLOGY 

54-1       3    Physical  Geology  and  Geography 
54-3     *6    Mathematical  Problems  in  Geol- 
•  ogy 

54-4       3    Field  Geology 
54-21      1    Physical  Geography  and  Meteor- 
ology 

54-22     2    Physical  Geology 
54-23      1    Economic  Geology 
54-24     2    Historical  Geology 

61  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

61-3       3    Dynamo-Electric  Machinery 

61-4      4    Electrical  Laboratory 

61-5       3    Alternating  Current  Machinery 


OI-7 

4 

* 

6l-II 

6l-l5 

3 

6l-l6 

3 

6I-I7 

3 

6l-2I 

3 

61-22 

3 

61-95 

3 

6l-99 

3-5 

Electrical  Laboratory 
Alternating  Currents 
Electrical  Engineering 
Electrical  Engineering 


y  nan  1  \J   i^v-oi^u  ,   J.  x .  . 

Electrical  Topics 
Electrical  Engineering  Thesis 

64  MINERALOGY 

64-1       3    Mineralogy  and  Lithology 
64-2       3    Crystallogiaphy  and  Descriptive 
Mineralogy 

81  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

81-2     *6    Elements  of  Economics 
81-4       3    Adminstrative  Engineering 
66-5       3    Money,  Credit,  and  Banking 
66-16     3    Modern  Labor  Problems 
66-17      3    Industrial  Organization  and  Man- 
agement 


*Two  terms  ;  three  term  hours  each. 


Examination  Group  System 


The  courses  are  divided  into  six  groups.  Each  of  these  groups  has  assigned  to  it 
three  periods  of  four  days  each  for  each  half  year,  during  which  periods  all  announced  exami- 
nations in  the  courses  of  that  group  are  given.  These  examinations  are  limited  to  the  time 
assigned  to  these  subjects  on  the  program. 

Composition  of  groups  and  periods  allotted  to  each  areas  follows  : 

FIRST  HALF-YEAR 


Subject  Group 


Subject  Group 


Subject  Group 


Subject  Group 


5 

29-1 

4i-3 

5 

"-S 

3 

29-2 

2 

41-12 

4 

1 1-7 

3 

29-4 

2 

41-14 

5 

11-9 

31-2 

6 

4i-3i 

4 

n-13 

5 

3i-7 

3 

41-40 

5 

13-1 

3 

35-i 

41-46 

6 

13-2 

6 

35-2 

4 

41-47 

2 

'3-3 

3 

35-4 

41-95 

3 

15-2 

6 

35-5 

45-1 

21-1 

6 

35-9 

4 

45-3 

21-8 

4 

35-to 

5 

45-12 

3 

22-1 

6 

35-" 

5 

47-7 

2 

22-3 

6 

35-17 

3 

47-95 

3 

25-8 

4 

35-i8 

51-1 

2 

Group  1 


I. 

Oct.  18, 

19 

20, 

21. 

2. 

Oct.  23, 

24 

25, 

26. 

3- 

Oct.  27, 

28 

30, 

3*. 

4- 

Nov.  1, 

2, 

3,  4- 

5- 

Nov.  6, 

7, 

8,  9 

6. 

Nov.  10 

,  1 

.  13. 

14. 

Nov.  15,  16,  17,  18. 
Nov.  20,  21,  22,  23. 
Nov.  24,  25,  27,  28. 
Dec.  6,  7,  8,  9. 
Dec.  11,  12,  13,  i4. 
Dec.  15,  16,  Jan.  3,  4. 


5i-7 
51-11 
5i-i5 
51-17 
51-27 
5i-95 
61-3 
61-7 
61-11 
61-15 
61-17  2 
61-21  4 

81-2  e 
81-4  2 

Jan.  5,  6,  8,.  9. 
Jan.  10,  11,  12,  13. 
Jan.  15,  16,  17,  18. 
Jan.  19,  20,  22,  23. 
Jan.  24,  25,  26,  27. 
Jan.  29,  30,  31,  Feb. 


Final  Examinations  February  2,  3,  5,  6,  7. 
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SECOND  HALF-YEAR 


Subject 

Group 

Subject  Group 

Subject  Group 

Subject  Group 

1 1-2 

5 

29-5 

2 

41-13 

4 

51-8  6 

1 1-4 

5 

31-1 

I 

41-17 

5 

51-13  5 

1 1-6 

3 

31-3 

4 

41-21 

3 

51-19  4 

1 1-8 

3 

31-7 

3 

41-40 

6 

51-21  3 

13-1 

3 

35-i 

41-43 

5 

51-29  5 

13-2 

6 

35-3 

6 

41-48 

4 

61-4  4 

13-4 

3 

35-4 

4I_5I 

2 

61-5  2 

1 5-2 

6 

35-5 

4I_^3 

61-10  2 

2I-5 

4 

35-7 

6 

45-2 

I 

61-16  4 

21-13 

6 

4 

47-1 

6 

61-16  4 

22-1 

6 

35"IC> 

5 

47-2 

6 

01-22  5 

22-3 

6 

35-n 

5 

47-3 

2 

DI"95  3 

25"1 

6 

35-17 

3 

47-8 

3 

81-2  6 

29-3 

2 

4i-3 

5 

51-3 

4 

Group 

1.  Mar. 

A, 

5,  6,  7. 

Apr.  1, 

2,  3.  4- 

May  10,  11,  12,  13. 

2.    Mar.  8, 

9,  11,  12. 

Apr.  5, 

6,  8,  9. 

May  15,  16,  17,  18. 

3.  Mar. 

13 

.  14,  15.  16. 

Apr.  10 

>  11,  12,  13. 

May  20,  21,  22,  23. 

« < 

4.  Mar. 

18, 

19,   20,  21. 

Apr.  26, 

27,  29,  30. 

May  24,  25,  27,  28. 

5.  Mar. 

22, 

23,  25,  26. 

May  1, 

2,  3,  4- 

May  29,  31,  June  1,  3. 

<  < 

6.  Mar. 

27: 

,  28,  29,  30. 

May  6, 

7,  8,  9. 

June  4,  5,  6,  7. 

Final  examinations,  June  8,  10,  11,  12,  13. 


Departments  of  Instruction 


11  ENGLISH 

The  aim  of  the  department  of  English  is,  first,  to  teach  the 
udent  to  think  accurately  and  to  give  adequate  written  and 
)oken  expression  to  his  own  experience  ;  second,  to  broaden 
is  outlook. 

In  addition  to  the  class  work,  papers  in  other  subjects  will 
lso  be  examined  by  the  instructors  in  English,  as  a  test  of  the 
:udent's  ability  to  express  himself  correctly  and  clearly ;  and 
leses,  as  far  as  possible,  will  be  subject  to  criticism  by  the 
istructors  in  English  before  they  are  finally  accepted  by  the 
epartment  for  which  they  are  written. 

English  Subjects  are  Open  for  Election  as  Follows : 


ophomore  year 


year 


First  Term 
II-13  11-5 

1 1-7    (with  permission  of 


Second  Term 
1 1-4    1 1-6    1 1-8 


year 


n-13 
1 1-7 


11-13 


instructors) 


(must  be  preceded 
by  1 1-8) 


1 1-4 
1 1-9 


1 1-6    1 1-8 
(must  be  preceded 
by  1 1-8) 


1 1-4    1 1-6    1 1-8 


1 1-5    1 1-7    1 1-9 

11-1  English.  A  study  of  the  elemental  forms  of  literary  and  scientific 
riting :  description,  exposition,  directions,  criticism,  argument,  and  narra- 
on,  with  the  ultimate  aim  of  helping  the  student  to  think  for  himself, 
eading  of  illustrative  literature.  Four  periods  a  week:  one  lecture,  two 
'citations,  and  one  ten-minute  coitference. 

First  term.    Four  ter?n  hours. 

Mr.  Seavey,  Professor  Earle  and  Mr.'Gott 

1 1-2  English.  A  study  of  actual  problems  in  literary  expression, 
eading  in  general  science  and  literature  under  the  guidance  of  weekly 
ictures.  Four  periods  a  week :  one  lecture,  two  recitations,  a?id  one  ten- 
'inute  conference.    Preparation,  11-1. 

Second  term.     Three  term  hours. 

Mr.  Seavey,  Professor  Earle  and  Mr.  Gott 
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*ii-4  English.  An  advanced  subject  in  general  composition,  including 
the  writing  of  daily  and  fortnightly  themes.  Three  periods  a  week :  two 
recitations,  and  one  ten-minute  conference.    Preparation,  11-2  or  12-2. 

Second  te?-m.  Two  term  hours.  Professor  Earle  and  Mr.  Gott 
1 1-5  English.  A  brief  survey  of  English  literature  and  history,  from 
the  beginnings  to  about  1750,  aiming  to  broaden  the  student's  appreciation 
of  what  he  may  get  from  books,  and  to  suggest  ways  in  which  the  past 
throws  light  on  the  problems  of  the  present.  Fotir periods  a  week :  three 
lectures  and  one  ten-minute  conference.    Preparation,  11-2. 

First  term.    Three  term  hours.         Professor  Earle  and  Mr.  Gott 
1 1-6  English.    A  study  of  some  of  the  most  important  literary  and 
scientific  developments  of  the  nineteenth  century.    Four  periods  a  week : 
three  lectures  and  one  ten-minute  conference.    Preparation,  11-2. 

Second  term.    Two  term  hours.  Mr.  Seavey  and  Mr.  Gott 

1 1-7  English.    Advanced  English  literature.    A  study  of  some  author, 
period,  or  type.    The  definite  work  to  be  carried  on  will  be  outlined  by 
the  instructor  in  charge  each  June  for  the  following  term.     Two  periods 
a  week :  one  recitation  and  one  thirty-minute  conference.    Preparation,  11-6. 
First  term.    Two  term  hours.  Professor  Earle 

1 1-8  English.  A  detailed  study  of  the  most  important  problems  of 
technical  writing.  Four  periods  a  week :  two  recitations  and  two  ten-minute 
conferences.    Preparation,  11-2. 

Second  term.  7 wo  term  hours.  Professor  Earle  and  Mr.  Gott 
1 1-9  English.  An  advanced  subject  in  technical  composition.  No 
class  meetings  ;  each  student  writes  papers  from  ten  to  fifty  pages  in  length 
under  the  individual  direction  of  the  instructor.  The  subjects  are  taken, 
as  far  as  possible,  from  technical  work  previously  done  by  the  student 
outside  of  college,  or  from  special  research.  One  thirty-minute  conference 
a  week.    Preparation,  1 1-8. 

First  term;  repeated  in  second  term.     Tzao  term  hours. 

Professor  Earte 

*n-i3  English.  Argumentative  composition  adapted  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  engineers.  Three  periods  a  week:  liuo  recitations  and 
one  ten-minute  conference.    Preparation,  11-2  or  12-2. 

First  term.    Three  term  hours.  Mr.  Seavey  and  Mr.  Gott 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Students  who  have  fulfilled  the  entrance  requirement  in 
foreign  Language  arc  required  to  pursue  in  the  Freshman  year  a 
(  onrsc  in  a  modern  language  under  the  following  conditions: 

*Open  to  students  in  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts  as  well  as  to  students  in  the  Engineering 
School. 
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Those  receiving  credit  in  an  ancient  language  only  will  enter 
i'ench  1 3- 1. 

Those  receiving  elementary  credit  in  French  or  German  only 
.11  continue  that  language  during  the  Freshman  year. 

Those  receiving  credit  for  Intermediate  French  or  German  only 
ay  continue  the  language  offered  for  one  year,  or  begin  the 
her. 

'  Those  receiving  elementary  credit  in  both  French  and  Ger- 
an  may  continue  either  language  during  the  Freshman  year. 

Those  receiving  intermediate  credit  in  one  language,  and  ele- 
entary  credit  in  the  other,  may  continue  either  for  one  year, 
hey  are  recommended  to  select  that  in  which  elementary 
•edit  only  is  received.  Those  who  receive  intermediate  credit 
.  French,  and  elementary  credit  in  German,  may,  with  the 
Hisent  of  the  department,  take  Spanish  in  the  Freshman  year. 

Those  receiving  elementary  and  intermediate  credit  in  both 
nguages  may  take  either  for  one  year,  or  each  for  a  half-year ; 
*  Spanish,  with  the  consent  of  the  department. 

13  FRENCH 

The  aim  of  the  work  in  French  is  the  acquisition  of  a  knowl- 
Ige  of  the  language  not  only  for  its  educational  value  in  gen- 
al  but  for  its  bearing  on  the  student's  mother  tongue.  The 
nentific  reading  is  chosen,  as  far  as  possible,  for  its  direct 
^plication  to  technical  subjects  which  are  being  studied  at  the 
ime  time.  Care  and  accuracy  in  translation  are  emphasized, 
lthough  no  extensive  attempt  is  made  to  give  the  student  a 
;ady  speaking  knowledge  of  the  language,  he  is  trained  to 
nderstand  it  when  spoken.  Careful  attention  is  paid  to  pro- 
unciation,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary  of  every-day 
tpressions  and  idioms  which  will  enable  him,  in  case  of  foreign 
isidence,  to  acquire  rapidly  a  correct  and  fluent  command  of 
le  spoken  tongue.  Students  are  encouraged  to  do  outside 
wading  for  their  own  pleasure,  in  addition  to  the  class-room 
squirements.  The  college  Library  contains  a  large  assortment 
f  representative  works  suited  for  this  purpose. 
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13-1  French.  Elementary  course.  The  essentials  of  grammar 
composition;  Grandgent's  Grammar;  a  French  Reader;  reading  of  sh 
works  of  modern  authors  in  prose  and  verse.  Open  to  Freshmen  who 
entrance  language  is  Latin,  Greek,  or  Advanced  German.  It  must  be  f 
lowed  by  13-2  in  the  Sophomore  year.  First  term,  five  recitations  a  wee, 
second  term,  four  recitations  a  week. 

First  and  second  terms.    Six  term  hours.  Mr.  Gree: 

13-2  French.  Reading  of  modern  fiction,  and  scientific  works  related 
the  technical  and  scientific  studies  of  the  Freshman  year.  Review  of  gra 
matical  principles  ;  vocabulary  practice.  Three  recitations  a  week.  Prej. 
ration,  elementary  entrance  credit  in  French,  or  13-1. 

First  and  second  terms.    Six  term  hours.  Professor  Hayde 

13-3  French.    Selected   works  of  the  nineteenth  century;  scienti 
reading ;  composition ;  conversation.    Three  recitations  a  week.  Prepare 
Hon,  interfnediate  entrance  credit  in  French,  or  13-2. 

First  term.     Three  term  hours.  Mr.  Green 

13-4  French.    Reading  of  selected  types  of  French  literature;  compo 
sition ;  conversation.     Three  recitations  a  week.      Preparation,  13-2  or 
equivalent. 

Second  term.    Three  term  hours.  Mr.  Green: 

13-6  French.    Advanced  reading  of  historical,  critical,  and  dramati 

works.     Three  recitations  a  week.     Preparation^  133  or  its  equivalent. 
Second  term.     Three  term  hours.  Professor  Haydei 

(13-6  French  will  not  be  given  unless  a  reasonable  number  of  thoroughl 

qualified  students  elect  it.) 


15  and  22  GERMAN 

The  aim  and  scope  of  the  work  in  German  are  in  general  tin 
same  as  in  French,  and  the  student  is  referred  to  the  statemen 
of  that  department. 

22-1  German.  Elementary  course.  The  essentials  of  grammar;  reac 
ing  of  modern  prose  ;  dictation  and  composition.  Open  to  Freshmen  wh< 
have  received  credit  in  Advanced  French  for  admission.  It  must  be  fol 
lowed  by  1 5-2  in  the  Sophomore  year.     'Three  recitations  a  week. 

First  and  second  terms.    Six  term  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Rei 

15-2  German.  Review  of  grammatical  principles,  especially  with  refei 
ence  to  syntax.  Reading  of  modern  works,  including  one  work  dealiiij 
with  a  scientific  subject.    Dictation  and  composition.     Three  recitations 

week.    Preparation  22- r  or  Elementary  German  for  admission. 

First  and  second  terms.    Six  term  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Rekj 
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22-3  German.  (First  term.)  The  rapid  reading  of  modem  prose  in 
;ontemporary  authors.  (Second  term.)  Introduction  to  the  classic 
mthors :  Lessing,  Minna  von  Barnhelm ;  Schiller,  Die  Jungfrau  von 
Drleans ;  Goethe,  Hermann  und  Dorothea.  Three  recitations  a  week. 
Preparation,  15-2,  or  intermediate  German  for  admission.  Six  term  hours. 
Either  half  of  the  subject  may  be  taken,  counting  as  three  term  hours. 

Professor  Fay 

IT  SPANISH 

The  aim  of  the  single  subject  offered  in  Spanish  is  to  enable 
:he  student  to  read  without  serious  difficulty  ordinary  Spanish 
Drose.  Due  attention  is  paid  to  the  essentials  of  grammar  as  a 
neans  to  this  end,  and  to  pronunciation.  Simple  English  sen- 
;ences  are  translated  into  Spanish.  The  importance  of  French 
is  a  preparation  for  this  subject  is  emphasized. 

[17-1  Spanish.  Elementary  course.  The  essentials  of  grammar;  read- 
ng  of  modern  prose ;  practice  in  writing  Spanish.  Open  to  those  who 
lave  received  a  grade  of  C  or  higher  in  French  13-2,  13-3  or  13-4.  All 
)thers  wishing  to  elect  the  subject  should  consult  the  instructor.  Three 
'ecitations  a  week. 

First  and  second  terms.    Six  term  hours.     ] 

21  DRAWING 

(  The  department  of  Drawing  aims  to  give  a  broad  and  exact 
raining  in  the  language  of  graphics  ;  to  teach  the  principles  of  its 
construction,  its  technique,  and  the  art  of  expression  by  this 
nedium.  It  is  designed  to  give  the  student  such  practice  as 
{  hall  enable  him  to  use  this  language  with  fluency  whenever  and 
'  vherever  it  may  serve  better  than  a  written  or  spoken  language. 
I  The  work  of  the  department  also  includes  practice  in  the  use 
I  >f  graphics  for  the  solution  of  problems  relating  to  the  theory 
j  f  mechanism  and  its  application  to  machine  design. 

?  21-1  Drawing.  The  course  in  Freshman  Drawing  comprises  exercises 
\  1  the  proper  use  and  care  of  drafting  tools  ;  numerous  problems  in  geo- 
metrical construction ;  a  thorough  study  of  the  principles  of  orthographic 
projection,  freehand  and  mechanical  perspective,  isometric  solids.  Con- 
'  iderable  time  is  devoted  to  the  freehand  sketching  of  simple  parts  of 
J  lachinery  and  the  careful  completion  of  drawings  from  these  sketches, 
throughout  the  course  special  attention  is  given  to  lettering  and  the  com- 
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position  of  titles.    First  term,  three  periods  a  week  of  three  hours  each,  and  I 
t%vo  periods  a  week  of  two  hours  each. 
First  term.    Five  term  hours. 

Assistant  Professor  Ashley  and  Mr.  Carroll 

1 

21-5  Descriptive  Geometry.  A  course  comprising  the  study  of  principles 
and  their  applications,  by  the  solution  of  a  large  number  of  graded  problems 
in  which  theory  and  practice  are  correlated.  Three  periods  a  week ;  two 
hours  each. 

Second  term.     Three  term  hours. 

Assistant  Professor  Ashley  and  Mr.  Carroll 

21-8  Drawing.  A  study  of  the  technique  of  graphic  expression  and  its 
application  in  giving  complete  and  accurate  information  to  the  constructor. 
Detailed  and  assembly  drawings  are  made  from  freehand  sketches  and 
other  data,  but  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  copy  is  permitted.  The  work  is 
conducted  according  to  the  methods  of  progressive  draftsmen,  the  greatest 
emphasis  being  laid  on  completeness  and  accuracy  in  the  use  of  graphic 
language.     Three  periods  a  zveek  ;  two  hours  each.    Preparation,  21-1. 

First  term.     Three  term  hotcrs.  Mr.  SVENSEN 

21-13  Mechanism.  An  introductory  course,  conducted  mainly  by 
graphical  methods,  and  dealing  with  the  fundamental  laws  governing  the 
velocity  ratio  and  paths  of  mechanical  movements  and  their  application  to 
velocity  diagrams,  simple  types  of  gearing,  and  other  modes  of  transmis- 
sion.    Three  periods  a  week ;  two  hours  each.    Preparation,  21-1. 

Second  term.     Three  term  hours. 

Assistant  Professor  Ashley  and  Mr.  Carroli 

25  MECHANIC  ARTS 

Work  in  the  shops  is  designed  to  give  a  practical  knowledge  0! 
mechanical  processes  and  of  the  materials  of  construction.  Bj 
means  of  lectures,  practical  illustrations,  actual  work  in  the 
shops  and  visits  to  manufacturing  plants  the  student  comes  ir 
contact  with  the  most  approved  methods  and  processes  in  engi 
neering  practice.  In  the  shops  a  series  of  graded  exercises  i.' 
given,  having  in  view  the  formation  of  habits  of  precision  an< 
the  development  of  judgment  essential  to  the  engineer. 

During  the  Senior  year  the  knowledge  of  shop  methods 
already  gained  is  put  to  actual  test  in  the  development  of  Shor. 
Problems  which  are  carried  on  under  "  Production  Engineer 
ing."  The  student  investigates  shop  conditions  in  certnir 
plants  as  to  economical  and  practical  methods  of  production 
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It  is  intended  that  work  in  the  shop  shall  always  maintain  a 
close  relation  with  the  courses  in  drawing  and  design,  much  of 
the  work  in  design  being  carried  to  completion  in  the  shop, 
from  drawings  prepared  in  the  drafting-room. 

25-1  Pattern  Making.  Practice  is  given  in  the  use  of  bench  wood- 
working tools  and  the  wood-turning  lathe  for  the  construction  of  simple 
patterns  from  working  drawings.  A  set  of  graded  exercises  leads  from 
simple  to  the  more  complicated  patterns  and  core  boxes.  The  methods 
and  principles  of  foundry  practice  are  introduced  in  the  early  part  of  the 
course.  Much  time  is  spent  in  the  study  of  working  drawings  to  develop 
the  student's  ability  to  apply  the  best  pattern  making  and  foundry  practice, 
and  to  understand  their  relation  to  shop  and  drafting  room.  Visits  are 
made  to  the  shops  of  large  manufacturing  plants.  Three  periods  per  week  ; 
two  three-hour,  one  two-hour,  a?id  one  lecture. 

Second  term.     Three  term  hours. 

Assistant  Professor  Stewart  and  Mr.  Adams 

25-8  Metal  Work.  This  course  is  introduced  by  work  at  the  forge  in 
bending,  drawing,  upsetting,  welding,  tool-dressing,  etc.,  followed  by  work 
at  the  vice  in  chipping,  filing,  and  fitting.  Lathe  work,  including  straight 
and  taper  turning,  chucking,  boring,  reaming,  and  thread  cutting;  also 
drilling,  planing,  shaper  and  milling-machine  work.  Three  periods  per 
week;  three  hours  each. 

First  term.     Three  term  hours. 

Assistant  Professor  Stewart  and  Mr.  Adams 

29  MATHEMATICS 

The  instruction  in  mathematics  is  arranged  so  that  funda- 
mental principles  of  trigonometry,  analytics,  and  calculus  may 
come  as  early  as  possible  in  the  course,  the  more  advanced 
parts  of  each  subject  being  introduced  later.  A  review  of 
algebra  runs  through  the  first  year  in  appropriate  connection  with 
topics  in  the  other  subjects.  The  prescribed  work  continues  to 
the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year,  double  time  being  given  to 
mathematics  in  the  first  term  of  the  Freshman  year.  Seniors 
and  Juniors  may  elect  higher  courses  in  the  School  of  Liberal 
Arts. 

29-1    Computation.    Right  and  oblique  triangles  and  vector  sums. 
Trigonometric  equations  and  identities.    Arrangement  of  computations 
I  Jounding-off  processes,  use  of  logarithms  and  slide  rules.    Solution  of 
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equations  by  successive  approximations.     Three  periods  a  week  ;  two  hour 
each.    Simultaneous  with  29-2. 
First  term.     Three  term  hours. 

Professor  Ransom,  Mr.  Dillingham,  and  Mr.  Bray 

29-2  Analytical  Geometry  and  Algebra.  Co-ordinate  systems,  straight 
lines,  circles  and  conic  sections.  Simultaneous  equations,  quadratics,  vari- 
ation. Tangents,  loci,  parameters,  lines,  planes,  and  surfaces  in  space 
Three  hours  a  week.    Simultaneous  with  2g-i. 

First  term.     Three  term  hours. 

Professor  Ransom  and  Mr.  Dillingham 

29-3  Freshman  Calculus.  Fundamental  principles.  Algebraic  differ 
entials  and  integrals.  Differential  and  integral  rate  problems.  Maxima 
and  minima.  Transcendental  functions.  Areas.  Three  hours  a 
Preparation,  29-1  and  29-2. 

Second  term.     Three  term  hours. 

Professor  Ransom  and  Mr.  Dillingham 

29-4    Sophomore  Calculus.    Spherical  trigonometry  and  three  dimen- 
sional analytics.     Expansions,  approximations,  and  errors  by  Taylor' 
Theorem.  Integration  as  summation.  Three  hours  a  week.  Preparation,  29-3. 

First  te7-m.     Three  term  hours. 

Professor  Ransom  and  Mr.  Dillingham 

29-5  Sophomore  Calculus.  Formal  and  approximate  integration. 
Multiple  integrals.  Centroids  and  moments.  Elements  of  differential 
equations.     Three  hours  a  week.    Preparation,  29-4. 

Second  term.     Three  term  hours. 

Professor  Ransom  and  Mr.  Dillinghai 

31  PHYSICS 

This  science  is  presented,  not  as  a  series  of  detached  subjects, 
but  as  a  consistent  body  of  doctrine  in  which  mechanical  princi- 
ples hold  throughout,  from  which  all  the  various  phenomem 
are  deducible.  In  each  branch  there  are  frequent  returns  to 
these  first  principles. 

Ju  the  laboratory,  students  are  given  a  syllabus  of  the  work 
for  a  guide.  This  syllabus  is  supplemented  by  Glazebrook1 
Physical  Optics;  Kaulrausch's  Measurements;  Stewart  and! 
Gee's  Practical  Physics,  vols,  j  and  2  ;  Glazebrook  and  Shaw's 
Practical  Physics;  NichoPs  Laboratory  Manual,  vols.  1  and  2; 
and  Watson's  Practical  Physics.  In  addition  to  the  experi- 
mental and  note-book  work,  many  problems  arc  solved. 
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31-1  Mechanics  and  Sound.    This  is  introductory  to  all  other  subjects 
offered  by  the  department.     Three  periods  a  tveek,  lectures  and  recitations. 
Second  term.     Three  term  hours. 

Professor  H.  G.  Chase,  Mr.  Shrader,  and  Mr.  Becker 
31-2  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  and  Light.    Three  periods  a  week> 
lectures  and  recitations.     Preparation,  Ji-i. 
First  term.     Three  term  hotirs. 

Professor  H.  G.  Chase,  Mr.  Shrader,  and  Mr.  Becker 

31-3  Mechanics  and  Heat.     Three  periods  a  week.    Preparation,  31-2 
Second  term.     Three  term  hours. 

Professor  H.  G.  Chase,  Mr.  Shrader,  and  Mr.  Becker 
31-7  Physical  Laboratory.     First  term,  two  periods  a  week  ;  three  hours 
mch.    Second  term,  one  three-hour  period. 
First  and  second  terms.     Three  term  hours. 

Mr.  Shrader,  Mr.  Becker,  and  Mr.  Knight 

35  CHEMISTRY 

35-1  General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  An  introductory  course  in  theo- 
retical and  descriptive  inorganic  chemistry,  with  a  thorough  consideration  of 
the  simplest  carbon  compounds  and  principal  technical  processes.  Three 
Periods  a  week,  two  lectures,  one  three  hour  laboratory  period  with  confe?'ences. 

Fi?st  and  second  terms.    Six  term  hours. 

Professor  Durkee,  Assistant  Professor  Cobb,  Mr.  Baker,  and 

Assistants 

35-2  Qualitative  Analysis  for  the  detection  of  the  metals,  a  course 
;vhich  includes  the  experimental  development  of  schemes  for  the  division 
}f  the  metals  into  groups,  the  separation  and  detection  of  the  metals  in 
^ach  group,  —  a  study  of  all  the  chemical  changes  and  analytical  details, 
ogether  with  the  correct  analysis  of  six  known  solutions  and  thirteen  un- 
known. Two  periods  a  week  ;  three  hours  each  ;  laboratory  work  and  confer- 
ence.   Six  lectures. 

First  term.     Tzvo  term  hours. 

Professor  Durkee,  Mr.  Baker,  and  Assistants 

35~3  Qualitative  Analysis,  Advanced,  dealing  with  methods  to  effect 
iolution  of  solids,  the  detection  of  mineral  and  common  organic  acids,  the 
:omplete  analysis  of  inorganic  solids,  including  mixtures  of  salts,  minerals, 
illoys,  and  slags.  Three  known  and  thirteen  unknown  are  required, 
ind  thorough  study  of  the  chemical  changes  and  conditions  involved  in  the 
malyses.  Two  periods  a  week  ;  three  hours  each  ;  laboratory  work  and  con- 
lerence. 

Second  term.    Two  term  hours.  Mr.  Baker 

35-4  Quantitative  Analysis.  Theory  and  practice  of  gravimetric  and 
•olumetric  analysis,  including  the  determination  of  chlorine  by  the  ordi- 
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nary  and  Gooch  crucible  methods,  iron  and  sulphur  in  furous  ammonium! 
sulphate,  silica  in  a  silicate,  phosphorus  in  a  phosphate,  complete  analysis 
of  dolomite,  and  brass,  preparation  of  strictly  half-normal  sodium  hydrox 
ide  and  hydrochloric  acid  solutions,  the  volumetric  analyses  of  soda  ash 
and  oxalic  acid,  the  analysis  of  iron  ore  by  the  dichromate  and  permanganate 
methods,  determination  of  chromium  in  chromite,  of  antimony  by  the 
iodine  method,  and  silver  by  the  sulphocyanate  method.  Three  periods  t 
week  ;  three  hours  each  ;  laboratory  work  and  conference. 

First  and  second  terms.    Six  term  hours.  Professor  Durkei 

35-5  Quantitative  Analysis.  Technical.  Work  varied  somewhat  to  mee 
the  needs  of  individual  students.  Course  ordinarily  comprises  proximat< 
analysis  of  coal,  nitrogen  in  coal,  by  Kjeldahl's  method,  complete  analy- 
sis of  boiler  scale,  mineral  and  sanitary  analysis  of  water,  determinatioi 
of  copper  in  ores  by  iodine  and  cyanide  methods,  of  zinc  by  ferro-cyanid' 
method,  complete  analysis  of  Babbitt  metal,  determination  of  lead  in  ores 
and  manganese,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  silicon  and  carbon  in  iron  and  steel 
Three  periods  a  week  ;  three  hotirs  each  ;  laboratory  work  ajtd  conference. 

First  and  second  terms.    Six  term  hours.  Professor  Durke; 

35-7  Fire  Assay.  A  course  which  deals  with  the  theory  and  practic 
of  sampling  and  assaying  gold  and  silver  ores.  Two  periods  a  week  ;  thre 
hours  each  ;  laboratory  work  and  conference. 

Second  term.    Two  term  hours.  Professor  Durkei 

35-8  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel.  Considered  largely  from  th< 
chemical  side,  and  includes  the  study  of  ores,  fluxes,  fuels,  furnaces,  an< 
the  other  mechanical  devices  used  in  the  commercial  production  of  pig  iron 
wrought  iron,  and  steel,  together  with  the  solution  theory  of  iron  and  steel 
heat  treatment  of  steel,  and  production  of  malleable  cast  iron.  Tw 
periods  a  zveek  ;  one  hour  each  ;  lectures  and  recitations. 

Second  term.     Two  term  hotirs.  Professor  Durkei 

35-9  Technical  Gas  Analysis,  by  the  Orsat,  Elliot,  and  Plempel  sye 

terns.     One  period  a  week,  of  three  horns. 

First  term.    One  term  hour.  Professor  Durkee  and  Assistan 

35-10  Organic  Chemistry.  This  course  consists  of  lectures,  recitations 
and  laboratory  work.  It  is  intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with  th 
typical  compounds  of  carbon  and  their  more  important  derivatives.  Thi 
work  in  the  laboratory  includes  the  preparation  of  certain  of  the  more  im 
portant  substances  referred  to  in  the  lectures,  and  the  identification  of  certaii 
classes  of  compounds.  Four  periods  a  week  ;  three  lectures  ;  one  three-how, 
laboratory  period. 

First  and  second  terms.    Eight  term  hours. 

Assistant  Professor  Cobk 
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35-11  Theoretical  Chemistry.  The  subject  matter  of  this  course  con- 
sists largely  of  the  principles  usually  included  under  the  head  of  Physical 
Chemistry.  The  work  in  the  laboratory  consists  of  physical  chemical 
measurements  and  experiments  of  a  physical  chemical  nature.  Three 
periods  a  week,  two  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory  period. 

First  and  second  terms.    Six  term  hours.      Assistant  Professor  Cobb 

35-17  Applied  Chemistry.  A  course  dealing  with  the  most  important 
applications  of  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry  to  manufacturing  purposes, 
such  as  the  production  of  sulphuric  acid,  soda,  illuminating  gas,  and  sugar. 
Three  periods  a  week.  Two  lectures  01  recitations,  and  one  three-hour  labora- 
tory period. 

First  and  second  terms.    Six  term  hours.  Professor  Durkee 

35-18  Chemistry  of  Road-building  Materials.  The  origin,  production, 
refining,  and  chemical  analysis  of  tars,  asphalts,  petroleum  and  coal  tar 
oils,  Portland  and  other  cements.  The  course  is  designed  for  advanced 
students  in  highway  engineering,  and  should  fit  them  for  efficient  service 
in  cement  laboratories  and  cement  plants,  and  for  testing  the  bituminous 
materials  now  so  widely  applied  to  road  surfaces.  Two  three-hour  laboratory 
periods  and  one  recitation  per  week.    Preparation,  41-21,  and 35-2. 

First  and  second  te7'm.    Six  term  hours.  Professor  Durkee 

35-99  Chemical  Engineering  Thesis.    The  development  of  a  Chemical 
Engineering  problem  by  extended  personal  research. 
Second  term.     Three  to  five  term  hours. 

Professor  Durkee  and  Assistant  Professor  Cobb 

I 

41  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

41-3  Surveying.  In  this  course  each  student  obtains  field  practice 
with  transit,  level  and  plane  table ;  also,  an  office  drill  in  plotting  and  in 

I  surveying  computations.  The  problems  that  are  selected  for  both  field 
and  office  are  intended  to  illustrate  general  surveying  principles  and  are 

1  considered  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  engineers  in  all  courses. 
They  include  surveying  problems  that  are  incident  to  building  construction 
and  the  installation  of  machinery,  as  well  as  problems  that  occur  in  ordi- 
nary surveys  for  topography  and  for  area.    Text-books  principally  used ; 

*  Plane  Surveying,  by  Tracey,  and  Topographical  Drawing,  by  Daniels.  One 
three-hotit  period  a  week,  first  term  ;  two  three-hour  periods  a  week,  second 

\  term.    Preparation,  2Q-i. 

1      First  and  second  terms.     Total,  three  term  hours.  Mr.  Payrow 

41-12  Railroad  Surveying.  The  reconnoissance  and  preliminary  sur- 
1  vey  of  a  proposed  line  of  railroad ;  determination  and  location  of  curves 
I  that  would  be  required ;  plotting  of  survey  notes  ;  computation  of  curves  ; 
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estimates  of  materials  for  construction  ;  completion  of  all  drawings  ;  final 
report  on  the  advisability  of  the  proposed  line.    Text  books  :  Field  Engi- 
neering, by  Searles ;  Railroad  Location,  Surveys  and  Estimates,  by  Lavis. 
Three  periods  a  week;  three  hours  each.    Preparation,  41-3. 
First  term.    Three  term  hours.  Mr.  Conner 

41-13  Railroad  Engineering.  A  comprehensive  treatment  of  railroad 
curves  and  spirals;  the  study  of  trestles,  culverts,  tunnels,  track  elevation, 
repair  shops,  and  miscellaneous  railroad  structures.  Three  periods  a  week  ; 
one  hour  each.    Preparation,  41-12. 

Second  term.    Three  ternn  hours.  Mr.  Conner 

41-14  Railroad  Engineering.  A  recitation  course  comprising  the  study 
of  track  materials  and  track  work,  frogs  and  switches,  yard  and  terminal 
layouts,  signaling  and  interlocking,  equipment  and  tools,  and  general 
railroad  maintenance.  The  student  is  required  to  lay  out  and  design  a 
proposed  siding.     Three  periods  a  week;  one  hour  each.    Preparation,  41-13. 

First  term.     Three  term  hours.  Mr.  Conner 

41-17  Railroad  Engineering  Economics.  Lectures  and  recitations  on 
the  economic  principles  of  railroad  location  and  operation  ;  discussions  on 
grade  and  alignment  revisions,  double-tracking  and  general  improvements. 

Three  periods  a  week  ;  one  hour  each.    Preparation,  41-14. 
Second  term.    Three  term  hours.  Mr.  Conner] 

41-21  Highways  and  Cements.  The  construction  of  modern  paved 
streets;  problems  of  road  maintenance;  tests  of  wearing  and  cementing 
qualities  of  trap  rocks:  abrasion  test  of  paving  brick;  standard  tests  of 
Portland  cements;  proportioning  of  concrete;  road-building  properties  of 
asphaltic  oils,  and  other  bituminous  materials,  their  examination  and  appli- 
cation in  recent  practice.  One  recitation  and  one  three-how  laboratory\ 
period  per  week. 

Second  term.     Two  term  hours.     

41-31  Geodesy.    The  determination  of  a  true  meridian  by  star  and  solar 
observations,  accurate  measurement  of  a  base  line,  of  angles  in  a  triangula-l 
tion  system,  and  the  adjustment  of  observations  by  the  method  of  leastl 
squares.  Tzao  periods  a  week  ;  three  hours  each.    Preparation,  41-3. 

First  term.     7 wo  term  hours.  Mr.  Conni  RI 

41-40  Hydraulics.  Theoretical  and  Applied,  including  the  laws  thatl 
relate  to  the  pressure  and  flow  of  water  in  pipes,  the  discharge  through  U 
weirs,  tubes,  and  canals,  together  with  a  treatment  of  the  elementary  prin-W 
<  iples  of  water  turbines.  Text  book:  A  Treatise  on  Hydraulics,  byl 
Merriman.     Three  periods  a  week  ;  one  hour  each. 

First  term;  repealed  in  second  term.     Three  term  hours. 

Professor  Sanboknu 
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41-43  Hydraulic  Measurements.  Experiments  on  contracted  and  sub- 
merged weirs,  standard  nozzles,  proportional  water  meter,  impulse  water 
wheel,  duplex  pump,  and  centrifugal  pump  ;  river  and  canal  gaugings  by  rod 
floats,  and  current  meter.  Text  book :  A  treatise  on  Hydraulics,  by 
Merriman.     Two  periods  a  week;  three  hours  each.    Preparation,  41-4.0. 

Second  term.    Two  term  hours.  Professor  Sanborn 

41-46  Water  Supplies.  The  examination  of  water  supplies,  quality  of 
water,  communicable  diseases,  purification  of  water,  water  supplies,  reser- 
voirs, dams,  pumping  machinery.  Textbook ;  Public  Water  Supplies  by 
Turneaure  and  Russell.  Three  periods  a  week;  one  hour  each.  Prepara- 
tion, 41-40. 

First  term.    Three  term  hours.  Professor  Sanborn 

41-47  Water  Power  Engineering.  Water  shed  areas,  stream  flow, 
hydraulics  of  water  wheels  and  turbines,  turbine  testing,  selection  of 
turbine  for  given  conditions,  water-power  development  and  value  of 
privileges.  Text  book :  Water  Power  Engineering,  by  Mead.  Three 
periods  a  week;  one  hour  each.    Preparation,  41-40. 

First  term.     Three  term  hours.  Professor  Sanborn 

41-48  Sewerage.  Purification  of  sewage,  the  design  of  a  sewerage 
system,  forms  of  construction,  modern  methods  of  sewage  and  garbage 
disposal.     Three  periods  a  week;  one  hour  each.    Preparation,  41-46. 

Second  term.    Three  term  hours.   

41-51  Fire  Protection  Engineering.  Fire  streams,  fire  pumps,  meters, 
^ipe  systems,  including  automatic  sprinklers,  watchman  service,  public  fire 
departments,  fire  causes,  and  fire  proof  and  slow  burning  construction. 
Text  book  :  Fire  Protection,  by  Crosby  and  Fiske.  Two  periods  a  week  ; 
two  hours  each.    Preparation,  41-40. 

Second  term.    Two  term  hours.  Professor  Sanborn 

i 

41-63  Contracts.  The  essential  elements  of  all  contracts,  their  forma- 
tion and  modes  of  discharge,  the  fundamental  principles  of  successful 
.writing  -and  interpretation  of  contracts  for  the  erection  of  engineering 
.vorks,  are  carefully  considered.  Commercial  contracts  are  also  studied, 
j  ncluding  contracts  of  association,  of  sale,  of  transportation,  and  instru- 
ments of  credit.  The  duties  and  legal  responsibilities  of  the  engineer  as 
I  igent,  business  man,  or  independent  contractor  are  emphasized,  and  some 
[-practice  is  had  in  writing  engineering  contracts  and  specifications.  Three 
periods  a  week  ;  one  hour  each. 

!    Second  term.     Three  term  hows.  

;  4I_95  Civil  Engineering  Topics.  Presentation  and  discussion  of  engi- 
neering topics.  Text  book :  Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  of 
I 
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Civil  Engineers  for  1910.  Two  periods  a  week;  one  hour  each.  Preparation, 
Junior  Civil  Engineering  courses. 

First  term.    Tzvo  term  hours.  Professor  Sanborn 

41-99  Civil  Engineering  Thesis.  A  single  topic  is  developed  by  ex- 
tended research,  design,  or  experimentation. 

Second  term.     Three  to  five  term  hours.  Professor  Sanborn 

45  APPLIED  MECHANICS 

45-1  Applied  Mechanics.  This  is  a  consideration  of  the  principles  of 
the  strength  of  materials,  relating  to  beams,  columns  and  shafts,  and  is 
essentially  a  mathematical  treatment.  In  the  development,  the  follow- 
ing subjects  are  treated  in  detail:  centre  of  gravity;  moment  of  inertia; 
the  laws  of  elasticity;  coefficients  of  elasticity;  relations  between  stress 
and  strain;  pure  stresses,  as  tension,  compression,  and  shear;  elastic 
limits ,  working  stresses  and  ultimate  resistances  of  wrought  iron,  steel, 
timber,  and  concrete ;  reactions  and  bending  moments  of  beams ;  bending 
moment  and  shear  diagrams ;  theory  of  flexure.  It  includes  also  the 
design  and  construction  of  steel  and  timber  beams,  columns,  and  shafts, 
and  the  design  of  plate  girders.  Three  periods  a  week ;  recitations  ana 
lechires  with  numerous  problems.    Preparation,  2g-^. 

First  term.    Three  term  hours.     Professor  Rockwell  and  Mr.  Smith 

45-2  Applied  Mechanics.  A  continuation  of  the  subjects  treated  in 
45-1.  In  addition,  an  introduction  to  the  methods  of  graphic  statics,  and 
a  brief  treatment  of  the  principles  of  mechanics  involved  in  masonry  and 
concrete  construction  are  given.  Three  periods  a  week ;  recitations  and 
lectures  with  problems.    Preparation,  45-1. 

Second  term.    Three  term  hours.    Professor  Rockwell  and  Mr.  Smith 

45-3  Structural  Mechanics.  A  treatment  of  the  mechanics  of  masonr) 
structures,  including  their  design  and  construction.  The  subjects  treated 
are  retaining  walls,  abutments,  masonry  arches,  chimneys,  dams,  and 
masonry  foundations.  A  large  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  design  ir 
reinforced  concrete  structures.  Three  periods  a  week  ;  recitations  and  led 
ures  with  problems  and  designs.    Preparation,  43-2. 

First  term.     Three  term  hours.  Professor  Rockweli 

45-12  Applied  Mechanics  Laboratory.  This  course  deals  with  th< 
resistance  of  the  materials  of  construction,  and  comprises  the  testing  ot 
cast  iron,  steel,  wrought  iron,  timber,  and  concrete  in  tension,  compres 
sion,  and  shear,  and  the  determination  of  the  elastic  limits,  ultimate 
Strengths,  and  coefficients  of  elasticity  of  these  materials.  One  period  d 
week ;  two  hours.    Simultaneous  with  43-1. 

First  term.    One  term  how .  Mr.  Smith 
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47  STRUCTURAL  ENGINEERING 

47-1  Roofs  and  Bridges.  A  study  of  the  different  methods,  algebraic 
and  graphical,  for  the  determination  of  stresses  in  simple  framed  structures. 
A  large  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  the  stresses  in  bridge  trusses  in 
use  at  the  present  time,  such  as  the  Pratt,  Warren,  and  Baltimore  trusses 
with  parallel  chords,  and  modifications  of  these,  with  curved  chords. 
Some  attention  is  also  given  to  forms  that  have  been  used  in  the  past, 
as  the  Whipple  and  lattice  trusses.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
influence  lines  are  developed  and  applied  to  the  simpler  forms  of  trusses. 
Three  periods  a  week  ;  lectures  and  recitations,  with  problems.  Preparation, 
45-1.    Simultaneous  with  45-2. 

Second  term.     Three  term  hours.  Professor  Rockwell 

47-2  Theory  of  Structures.  An  advanced  course  in  the  theory  of  struct- 
ures, both  steel  and  masonry.  It  deals  with  draw-bridges,  cantilevers,  sus- 
pension bridges,  and  the  elastic  arch.  The  method  of  influence  lines  is 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  addition  to  the  usual  algebraic  methods. 
Three  periods  a  week  ;  lectures  aud  recitations,  with  problems.  Preparation, 
47-1  and  45-j. 

Second  term.    Three  term  hours.  Professor  Rockwell 

47-3  Structural  Design.  An  introductory  course  in  the  design  of  framed 
structures.  It  consists  of  the  complete  designs,  together  with  the  neces- 
sary drawings  of  a  plate  girder  bridge,  a  steel  roof  truss  and  some  timber 
structure.  Three  periods  a  week;  three  hours  each.  Simultaneous  with 
4.5-2  and  47-1. 

Second  term.     TJwee  term  hours. 
1  Professor  Rockwell  and  Mr.  Smith 

47-7  Bridge  Design.  A  course  in  the  design  of  riveted  and  pin  con- 
nected steel  bridges,  with  details  of  the  distinctive  features  of  each,  as 
arge  compression  and  tension  members,  theory  of  latticing,  large  riveted 
|:onnections,  pin  connections,  splices,  wind  bracing,  portal  framing,  and 
loor  beam  connections.  Three  periods  a  week  ;  three  hours  each.  Prepara- 
tion, 47-1  and  47-3. 

First  term.  Three  term  hours.     Professor  Rockwell  and  Mr.  Smith 

47-8  Structural  Design.    The  design  of  steel  buildings  and  reinforced 
:oncrete  structures.    Two  or  three  typical  problems  in  design  with  esti- 
mates of  costs  are  worked  out  as  completely  as  possible.     Two  periods  a 
ueek;  three  hours  each.    Preparation,  47-3  and  43-J. 

\    Second  term.   Two  term  hours.    Professor  Rockwell  and  Mr.  Smith 

*  47-95  Structural  Topics  and  Reports.  Reports  by  each  student  on 
[  issigned  reading  in  engineering  literature,  and  on  the  stability  and  safety 
I  ^f  structures,  based  on  a  personal  examination  by  the  student.  The 
1  presentation  is  by  lecture,  but  a  written  copy  of  each  report  must  be  left 
1 
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with  the  department.     Two  periods  a  week ;  one  horn  each.    Preparation  U 
credit  in  required  work  of  the  Junior  year. 
First  term.     Two  term  hours. 

Professor  Rockwell  and  Mr.  Smith] 

47-99  Structural  Engineering  Thesis.  A  single  topic  is  developed  by  I 
extended  research,  design,  or  experimentation. 

Second  term.    Three  to  five  term  hours.  Professor  Rockwell! 

51  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

51-1  Steam  Engine.  This  course  deals  with  the  generation  of Kl 
steam  and  its  use  in  the  steam  engine.  It  comprises  a  study  of  modem fl 
types  of  boilers  and  their  auxiliary  apparatus ;  simple  and  compound!! 
engines,  both  condensing  and  non-condensing;  a  discussion  of  the  ele  [| 
mentary  principles  of  thermodynamics  and  of  the  use  of  the  indicator  in  I 
steam  engine  practice.  Some  attention  is  given  to  the  production  of  gasB 
for  power  purposes  and  its  use  in  the  gas  engine.  Three  periods  a  week 
one  hour  each.    Preparation,  21-13  anc^  29~3- 

First  term.    Three  term  hours.  Professor  C.  H.  Chase 

51-3  Thermodynamics.  This  course  is  devoted  to  the  thermodynamics 
of  the  steam  engine  and  other  heat  engines,  and  includes  a  study  of  the 
properties  of  steam,  gas  and  air  as  used  in  steam  engines,  turbines,  gas 
engines,  air  compressors  and  blowers ;  also  the  working  fluids  and  sat- 
urated vapors  used  in  refrigeration.  The  object  of  the  course  is  to  teach 
the  principles,  and  their  application  to  practical  problems.  Three  periods  a. 
week  ;  one  hour  each.    Preparation,  29-5  and  Ji-I. 

Second  term.     Three  term  hours.  PROFESSOR  C.  H.  Chase 

51-7  Engine  Design.  The  design  of  the  steam  turbine,  steam  engine 
and  gas  engine,  involving  the  strength  and  proportion  of  parts  and  includ- 
ing the  layout  of  the  valve  gear  of  high  speed  engines,  the  Corliss  gear 
and  locomotive  valve  gears.  Three  periods  a  week  ;  two^  hotirs  each.  Prep- 
aration, jr-j,  and  simultaneous  with  jr-sj. 

First  term.    'Three  term  hours.  Professor  C.  H.  Chase 

51-8  Power  Plant  Design.  A  study  of  steam  and  gas  power  plant 
equipment.  Boiler  design,  including  calculations  for  one  type  of  boiler. 
Pumps,  heaters,  condensers;  arrangement  of  piping;  chimneys,  mechan- 
ical draft;   mechanical   stoking,  coal  handling.     Power  gas  generators, 

suction  and  pressure  types.     Inree  periods  a  week  ;  two  hours  each. 

Second  term.    Three  term  hours.  Professor  C.  H.  Chasei 

51-11    Mechanical  Engineering  Problems.    The  solution  and  class- 
room discussion  of  simple  problems  in  mechanical  engineering  requiringH 
calculation,  design  and  the  exercise  of  judgment.    A  large  number  ofjfl 
problems  from  practice  are  presented  in  the  form  commonly  met  by  tlieH 
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young  engineer.    Special  emphasis  is  put  on  the  presentation  of  results. 
Two  periods  a  week  ;  one  hour  each.    Preparation,  51-1  and  51-13. 
First  term.    Two  term  hours.  Mr.  Svensen 

51-13  Mechanics  of  Machinery.  The  determination  of  the  efficiency 
of  machines,  the  frictional  resistance  and  the  forces  acting  through  the 
several  parts.  Transmission  by  belting,  ropes,  gears,  friction  drive,  and 
clutches.  Analytical  and  graphic  methods  are  used  in  the  solution  of  a 
large  number  of  practical  problems.  Three  periods  a  week  ;  one  hour  each. 
Preparation,  21-13  and  45-1. 

Second  term.    Three  term  hours.  Professor  Anthony 

51-15  Dynamics  of  Machinery.  A  graphical  and  analytical  con- 
sideration of  the  transmission  of  energy  in  machines.  The  construction 
of  inertia  curves  and  crank  effort  diagrams  applied  to  the  solution  of 
problems  relating  to  fluctuations  in  speed,  flywheels,  balancing  of  moving 
parts  and  regulation  by  governors.  Three  periods  a  week  ;  one  hour  each. 
Preparation,  51-13. 

First  term.    Three  term  hours.  Professor  C.  H.  Chase 

51-17  Machine  Design.  An  application  of  the  principles  of  mechan- 
ism and  mechanics  to  the  solution  of  definite  problems  in  the  design  of  a 
representative  type  of  machine.  A  systematic  training  of  the  judgment 
is  an  important  part  of  this  course.  Three  periods  a  week  ;  three  hours 
".ach.    Preparation,  45-2  and  51-13- 

First  term.    Three  term  hours.  Professor  Anthony 

51-19  Production  Engineering.  A  study  of  the  efficiency  of  ma- 
chine tools,  the  design  and  construction  of  special  tools  for  the  manu- 
facture of  machinery,  the  investigation  of  shop  conditions  and  practice 
1  or  the  economical  production  of  machine  parts.  Three  periods  a  week  ; 
hree  hours  each. 

j  Second  term.    Three  term  hours.         Assistant  Professor  Stewart 

51-21  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory.  Efficiency  of  simple 
fiachines ;  screw  threads ;  hoists ;  simple,  duplex,  triplex ;  rope  and  belt 
riction ;  transmission  of  power  by  belts.  The  determination  of  the 
Tearance  of  engines;  valve  setting  on  plain  slide  valve,  riding  cutoff, 
i  nd  Corliss  engines.  Gage  testing;  the  adjustment  and  use  of  indicators  ; 
testing  indicator  springs  ;  the  use  of  several  types  of  steam  calorimeters  ; 
ljector  test ;  flow  of  steam  through  orifices.  The  results  of  all  labor- 
*  tory  work  are  submitted  in  the  form  of  carefully  written  reports.  Two 
periods  a  week ;  three  hours  each.  Preparation,  51-1.  Simultaneous  with 
»  V-3- 

1    Second  term.     Two  term  hours. 

1  Professor  C.  H.  Chase  and  Mr.  Svensen 
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51-27  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory.  Tests  on  riding  cut-off,| 
shaft  governor  and  Corliss  engines;  a  16x8^x9  duplex  pump;  measure- 
ment of  water  by  weir,  nozzle  and  meter ;  condenser  tests  ;  analysis  of  flue 
gases;  tests  of  a  125-H.P.  return  tubular  boiler;  coefficients  of  friction  of 
oils  and  friction  on  different  types  of  bearings ;  tests  on  a  35-inch  exhaust 
fan,  a  15-K.W.  steam  turbine  and  an  air  compressor;  plant  test  at  a  2000- 
K.W.  power  station.  Three  periods  a  week  ;  three  hours  each  ;  three  hours 
outside  work.    Preparation,  31-21.    Simultaneous  with  jf-y. 

First  ter?n.    Four  term  hours. 

Professor  C.  H.  Chase  and  Mr.  Svensen 

51-29    Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory.    (Internal  Combustion 

Engines.;  A  study  of  internal  combustion  engines  based  on  theory  and 
practical  operation.  The  various  types  of  gas,  gasolene,  and  oil  engines, 
with  particular  attention  to  governing,  valve  timing,  carburetion,  and  igni- 
tion. Tests  of  automobile,  marine,  stationary  and  producer  types.  Text- 
book :  Carpenter  and  Diederichs,  "  Internal  Combustion  Engines."  Tiuc 
periods  a  week  ;  three  hours  each.  Preparation,  ji-j  and 51-21. 
Second  term.    Two  term  hours.  Assistant  Professor  Stewart 

51-95  Mechanical  Engineering  Topics.  A  course  of  lectures  bj 
students.  Each  member  of  the  course  chooses  three  topics  from  the 
proceedings  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  The  sub 
jects  are  presented  to  the  class  in  the  form  of  lectures,  followed  by  dis 
cussion  and  criticism.  Two  periods  a  week.  Preparation,  Junior  Median  \ 
ical  Engineering  courses. 

First  term.     Two  term  hours.  Professor  Anthony 

51-99.  Mechanical  Engineering  Thesis.    An  essay  based  on  extendec 
personal  research,  design,  or  experimentation. 

Second  term.     Three  to  five  term  hours. 

Professors  Anthony,  C.  H.  Chase  ani 
Assistant  Professor  Stewart 

54  GEOLOGY 

The  subjects  offered  in  the  department  of  Geology  do  no 
form  a  sequence,  but  are  intended  to  give  different  classes  0 
students  that  knowledge  of  geology  and  mineralogy  which  the} 
need.  In  all  cases,  they  aim  to  include  some  real  grasp  upor 
the  structure  and  history  of  the  earth,  the  problems  presentee 
in  the  study  thereof,  and  the  modes  of  attack  upon  thos< 
problems.  The  firsl  subject  (Geology  1)  in  introductory,  oper 
to  all,  and  intended  primarily  for  those  who  have  had  no  previ 
ous  work  in  science.    The  other  subjects  are  suc  h  that  certaii 
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preliminary  studies,  stated  in  connection  with  each,  must  be 
;aken  before  entering  upon  them. 

The  illustrative  collections  in  these  lines  are  ample.  Besides 
exhibition  specimens  in  the  Barnum  Museum,  there  is  a  work- 
ng  collection  illustrating  mineralogy,  lithology,  and  dynamical 
ind  historical  geology.  These  are  supplemented  with  maps, 
iiagrams,  photographs,  and  lantern  slides.  The  work  in  each 
subject  consists  of  lectures  and  recitations,  together  with  work 
n  the  laboratory  and  in  the  field.  Excursions  are  taken  to 
leighboring  points  that  illustrate  certain  phenomena.  Tufts 
College  is  well  placed  for  field  work  and  for  the  study  of 
various  natural  processes. 

[54-1    Physical  Geology  and  Geography.    Lectures  and  recitations ; 
aboratory  and  field  work. 
Second  term.    Three  term  hours.  Professor  Lane] 

[54-3  Mathematical  Problems  presented  to  Geologists.  Conferences 
nd  critical  reading  of  selected  papers  and  original  work. 
First  and  second  terms.    Six  term  hours.  Professor  Lane] 

[54-4  Field  Geology.  One  recitation  and  six  hours  field  work  a  week, 
^reparation,  54-2. 

I  First  part  of  first  and  last  part  of  second  term.     Three  term  hours. 

\  Professor  Lane] 

'!  54-21    Physical  Geography  and  Meteorology. 

j  First  term.    One  term  hour.  Professor  Lane 

;  54-22   Physical  Geology. 

j  First  term.    Two  term  hours.  Professor  Lane 

j'  54-23   Economic  Geology. 

<t  Second  term.    One  term  hour.  Professor  Lane 

\  54-24   Historical  Geology. 

{Second  term.     Two  term  hours.  Professor  Lane 

61  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

F 

j  The  aim  of  the  work  in  this  department  is  to  fit  men  to  deal 
<telligently  with  electrical  problems  likely  to  be  presented  to 
Lie  practical  engineer.  With  this  in  view,  principles  rather  than 
'  tails  are  emphasized,  and  these  principles  are  developed  and 
I  ed  by  the  free  use  of  concrete  problems  as  well  as  by  labora- 
I'ry  experiments  and  tests. 

I 
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61-3  Dynamo  Electric  Machinery.  An  elementary  course  dealing  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  dynamo  electric  machinery  and  their  applica- 
tion in  the  construction  and  operation  of  generators  and  motors.  Some] 
attention  is  also  given  to  storage  batteries,  arc  and  incandescent  lamps 
and  systems  of  direct-current  distribution.  Three  periods  a  week ;  one 
hour  each.    Preparation,  31-3. 

First  term.    Three  term  hours.  Professor  Hooper 

61-4  Electrical  Laboratory.  An  introduction  to  electrical  testing,  in- 
cluding the  ordinary  electrical  measurements,  calibration  of  instruments 
study  of  arc  and  incandescent  lamps,  the  storage  battery,  and  the  magnetic 
properties  of  iron.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  course  some  of  the  mort 
elementary  dynamo  tests  are  undertaken.  Three  periods  a  week  ;  three  hour, 
each  ;  three  hours  outside  work.    Preparation,  61-3. 

Second  term.    Four  term  hours. 

Assistant  Professor  Rollins  and  Mr.  Munr( 

61-5  Alternating  Current  Machinery.  A  course  treating  of  the  theorj 
construction,  and  operation  of  synchronous  machinery.  Three  period 
a  week  ;  one  hour  each.    Preparation,  61-3. 

Second  term.    Three  term  hours.  Professor  Hoope  I 

61-7  Dynamo  Laboratory.    Advanced,  direct,  and  alternating  dynam 

testing.     Three  periods  a  week  ;  three  hours  each  ;  three  hours  outside  won 
Preparation,  61-1  and  61-3.    Simultaneous  with  61-/5  and  61-16. 
First  term.    Four  term  hours. 

Assistant  Professor  Rollins  and  Mr.  Munr 

61-10  Electrical  Laboratory.  For  students  in  engineering  course 
other  than  Electrical.  Measurements,  tests,  and  descriptive  matter  selecte 
with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  those  who  have  but  little  opportuni 
for  electing  subjects  in  Electrical  Engineering.  Three  periods  per  week 
two  hours  each.    Preparation  61-3. 

Second  term.    Two  term  hours.  Assistant  Professor  Rollii 

61-11  Alternating  Currents.  The  mathematical  development  of  eqv 
tions  and  formulas  from  elementary  electrical  principles,  and  the  physic 
interpretation  of  the  equations  and  formulas  thus  developed.  Three perio\ 
a  week;  one  hour  each.    Preparation,  31-3  and  29-5. 

First  term.    Three  term  hours.  Professor  Hoop) 

61-15  Electrical  Engineering.  A  course  dealing  with  the  productk ■ 
transmission,  distribution,  and  utilization  of  electrical  power.     Three  rai^M 

tions  a  week,  with  solution  of  assigned  problems.    Preparation,  6/-J. 
First  term.     Three  term  hours.  Professor  floor 

61-16   Electrical  Engineering.    A  continuation  of  61-15.    Three  per '/«■ 
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a  week;  one  hour  each.    Preparation,  61-15. 
Second  term.    Three  term  hours.  Professor  Hooper 

61-17  Telephone  and  Telegraph.  A  course  on  principles  and  opera- 
tion of  telephone  and  telegraph  systems.  Three  periods  a  week.  Prepara- 
tion, 31-3  and  61-4. 

First  term.    Three  term  hours.  Assistant  Professor  Rollins 

61-21    Dynamo  Design,  D.C.    A  course  on  the  design  of  direct-current 
machinery.    Three  periods  a  week  ;  two  hours  each.    Preparation,  61-3. 
First  term.     Three  term  hours.  Mr.  Munro 

61-22  Dynamo  Design,  A.C.  A  course  on  the  design  of  alternating 
current  apparatus.  Three  periods  a  week ;  two  hours  each.  Preparation, 
6f-j  and  61-21. 

Second  term.     Three  term  hours.  Mr.  Munro 

61-95  Electrical  Topics.    Lectures  by  students  on  electrical  subjects, 

■ollowed  by  discussion  and  criticism.  Three  periods  a  week.  Prepara- 
tion, 61-15. 

Second  term.    Three  term  hours.  Professor  Hooper 

61-99  Thesis.    An  essay  based  on  some  construction,  design,  or  in- 
'estigation. 
Second  term.     Three  to  five  term  hours. 

Professor  Hooper,  Assistant  Professor  Rollins  and  Mr.  Munro 

I 

[  64  MINERALOGY 

t  64-1  Mineralogy  and  Lithology.  Two  recitations  and  four  hours  lab- 
oratory work  a  week.    Preparation,  Jj-i. 

I  First  term.    Three  term  hours.  Professor  Lane 

I 

\  64-1  Mineralogy  alone  may  be  of  use  to  civil  and  structural  engineers, 
j'ut  those  who  are  looking  to  mining  or  chemical  engineering  should  also 
{like  64-2. 

1  64-2  Crystallography  and  Optical  Mineralogy.  Two  lectures  and  four 
I  mrs  laboratory  work  a  week.    Preparation,  64-1. 

1  i  Second  term.    Three  term  hours.  Professor  Lane 

•  66  and  81  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

I  u 

j  81-2  Elements  of  Economics.     Designed  especially  for  students  of 
:  gineering ;  aims  at  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  elements  of  economics, 
th  special  reference  to  present  day  economic  and  social  problems.  Text 
\  >ok,  lectures,  tests.     Three  recitations  a  week. 

'  First  and  second  terms.    Six  term  hours.  Professor  Metcalf 

I  [81-4    Administrative  Engineering.    The  elements  of  appraisals  and 
I  luations  in  public  service  and  industrial  corporations,  the  general  distri- 
■ 
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bution  of  overhead  charges,  the  relation  of  principal,  interest,  depreciation 
and  capitalization  to  profits  and  the  "fair  return,"  aims  and  methods  of 
cost  keeping,  whether  for  shop  or  construction  work,  and  the  bearing  of 
accounts  upon  all  these  matters.  Efficient  organization  and  advanced  sys- 
tems of  management  are  studied.  The  function  of  the  banker's  engineer, 
and  engineering  promoter  are  sketched.  Three  hours  a  week;  lectures, 
assigned  reading,  reports,  and  quizzes. 

First  term.     Three  term  hours.     ] 

66-5  Money,  Credit,  and  Banking.  An  historical  course,  with  special 
reference  to  the  financial  experience  of  the  United  States.  Leading 
topics' are  Hamilton's  financial  system;  protection  and  revenue  tariffs;  the 
bank  question;  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Civil  War;  resumption  of  specie 
payments ;  the  national  banking  system ;  State  and  local  taxation ;  silvei 
legislation  and  the  panic  of  1893;  government  loans;  present  currenc} 
problems.  Dewey's  financial  History  of  the  United  States  is  used  as  a 
guide.     Three  recitations  a  week.    Preparation,  81-1. 

Second  term.    Three  term  hours.  Professor  Metcali 

66-16  Modern  Labor  Problems.  This  subject  deals  mainly  with  th< 
social  and  economic  problems  arising  from  the  relations  of  employers  anc 
their  laborers.  The  chief  topics  will  be  the  growth,  methods,  and  aims  0 
modern  associations  of  wage  earners;  methods  of  conciliation  and  arbitra 
tion ;  strike  and  factory  legislation ;  employers'  liability  and  recent  com 
pensation  acts;  compulsory  publicity ;  provident  institutions  and  friendl  | 
societies.  Each  member  of  the  class  will  be  expected  to  make  a  reporj 
upon  a  labor  union.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Three  recitations  a  week 
Preparation,  81-1. 

Second  term.    Three  term  hours.  Professor  Metcal  I 

66-17  Modern  Industrial  Organization  and  Management.  Brief  surve  I 
of  the  evolution  of  modern  capitalism ;  plant  equipment ;  the  concentraiio  I  tj 
and  integration  of  modern  business  ;  defects  of  the  present  industrial  ordei  I 
types  of  business  administration  and  management ;  the  principles  of  scientifi II 
management  and  their  universal  application ;  what  employer,  employed! 
consumer,  and  trade  unions  gain  through  the  economies  of  scientific  mai  ■ 
agement.    Lectures,  discussions,  and  theses. 

First  term.    Three  term  hours.  Professor  Metcai 
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FREDERICK  W.  HAMILTON,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President 

J.  STERLING  KINGSLEY,  Sc.D.,  Dean 

Professor  of  Biology 

PHILIP  M.  HAYDEN,  A.B.,  Secretary 

CHARLES  E.  FAY,  A.M.,  Litt.D. 

Wade  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

WILLIAM  L.  HOOPER,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

RICHARD  JONES,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  English  Literature 

FRANK  W.  DURKEE,  A.M. 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

GEORGE  VAN  NESS  DEARBORN,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Physiology 

WILLIAM  K.  DENISON,  A.M. 

Professor  of  the  Latin  Langitage  and  Literature 

LAWRENCE  B.  EVANS,  Ph.D.* 

Professor  of  History 

HENRY  C.  METCALF,  Ph.D. 

Jackson  Professor  of  Political  Science 

CHARLES  St.  CLAIR  WADE,  A.M. 

Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature 

FRANK  G.  WREN,  A.M. 

Walker  Professor  of  Mathematics 

ALFRED  W.  BALCH,  Ph.G.,  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medical  Chemistry 

ARTHUR  I.  ANDREWS,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Lfistory 

*  Absent  on  leave. 
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PHILIP  H.  COBB,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  and  Organic  Chemistry 

STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Executive:  Professor  Hooper,  Chairman ;  Professors  Denison  and 
Wren. 

Requirements  for  Degrees  :  Dean  Kingsley,  Chairman ;  Professors 
Metcalf  and  Wade. 
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INSTRUCTION 

Graduate  instruction  is  given  by  members  of  the  several 
existing  faculties.  The  advanced  elective  work  offered  to 
undergraduates  in  any  department  of  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts 
is  open  to  graduate  students,  and  will  count  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  on  condition  that  it  be  not  counted  for  any 
other  degree.*  Additional  courses  still  more  advanced  may  be 
arranged  with  the  instructor  in  whose  department  the  work  is 
to  be  done. 

DEGREES 

The  degrees  offered  are  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of 
Science.  Departments  at  present  open  to  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  are : — 

English  .  Mathematics, 

Modern  Languages,  Chemistry, 
Ancient  Languages,  Physiological  Chemistry, 

History  and  Public  Law,  Biology, 
Political  Science,  Physiology, 
Electricity. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  is  offered  in  Biology,  in 
Chemistry,  and  in  Engineering. 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  will  be  conferred  upon 
graduates  of  Tufts  College  who  have  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  upon  graduates  of  other  colleges  whose 
course  of  study  has  been  equivalent  to  that  required  at  Tufts 
College  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  upon  the  following 
conditions  :  — 

i.  They  shall  have  completed  an  approved  course  of  advanced  study, 
including  the  equivalent  of  at  least  thirty  term  hours,  in  one  or  at  the  most 
two  departments.  Jf  two  departments  are  chosen  they  should  be  allied, 
and  should  occupy  the  relation  of  major  and  subsidiary  department. 

*  Students  doing  work  in  undergraduate  classes  are  required  to  take  the  appointed  final  ex- 
amination with  these  classes. 
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2.  This  course  shall  be  pursued  during  a  residence  of  not  less  than  one 
ear.  In  the  case  of  graduates  of  Tufts  College,  the  condition  of  residence 
nay  be  waived  by  special  permission,  but  the  degree  cannot  then  be  taken 
rith  less  than  two  years  of  graduate  study. 

3.  The  candidate  shall  prepare  a  thesis  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the 
egulations,  which  may  be  ascertained  at  the  Secretary's  office,  and  shall 
ass  a  satisfactory  examination  under  the  supervision  of  a  board  of  three 
xaminers,  appointed  by  the  Graduate  Faculty  at  its  May  meeting.  The 
hesis  must  be  presented  at  least  one  month  before  Commencement. 

4.  No  subject  counted  for  the  first  degree  will  be  counted  for  the 
econd  degree. 

5.  Students  taking  the  degree  at  the  end  of  a  four  years'  course  of  study 
lust  have  complied  with  the  requirement  as  to  standing  governing  those 
\ho  receive  the  degree  of  A.B.  at  the  end  of  three  years ;  that  is,  an  aver- 
ge  standing  of  Grade  B,  or  higher,  must  have  been  attained  on  the  entire 
rork  of  the  course. 

6.  Candidates  for  this  degree  must  make  a  written  application  to  the 
Graduate  Faculty  before  October  1  of  the  college  year  in  which  the  degree 
>  to  be  conferred,  and  if  the  degree  is  not  taken  after  one  year  of  study 
hey  must  also  give  a  second  notice  three  months  before  receiving  the 
egree.    This  application  shall  indicate  the  department  or  departments  in 

hich  it  is  proposed  to  pursue  work  for  a  degree. 

Graduates  of  Tufts  College  who  have  taken  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  Philosophy,  or  graduates  of  other  colleges  holding 

degree  of  similiar  grade,  must  complete  the  requirement  for 
lie  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  before  they  can  be  entered  as 
:udents  in  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  will  be  conferred  upon 
^achelors  of  Science  who  shall  satisfactorily  pursue  advanced 
rofessional  study  at  Tufts  College  for  one  year,  under  the  con- 
'itions  required  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts; 

•  upon  Bachelors  of  Science  of  Tufts  College  who  shall  pur- 
ie  graduate  work  in  absentia  for  at  least  two  years,  or  who  shall 

^resent  suitable  evidence  of  three  years  of  professional  work, 
i  ie  year  of  which  must  be  in  a  position  of  responsibility,  in 

*  hich  case  a  certain  amount  of  professional  study  will  be  as- 
Umed.    A  thesis  based  upon  this  study  will  be  required. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OPEN  TO  CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  0! 
MASTER  OF  ARTS 

[For  detailed  statements  of  the  subjects  referred  to  in  the  followin, 
pages,  see  "  Departments  of  Instruction  "  in  the  announcement  of  th 
School  of  Liberal  Arts.] 

English. — It  is  assumed  that  candidates  for  the  degree  cj 
Master  of  Arts  in  English  will  have  already  laid  a  good  found^j 
tion  in  English  composition  and  the  history  of  English  litem 
ture.  The  amount  of  work  expected  is  roughly  indicated  b 
that  required  of  a  major  student  in  English  at  this  Colleg( 
When  not  anticipated  in  undergraduate  work,  the  subjects  nun 
bered  7,  10,  14  to  21,  23  to  26,  28,  34,  and  36  may  be  countel 
towards  the  Master's  degree,  provided  that  the  work  done  distinctl 
surpasses  in  quality  and  quantity  that  required  of  undergraduate: 
On  the  other  hand,  a  part  of  the  work  or  the  entire  work  for  th 
advanced  degree  may  consist  of  a  special  course  of  study,  ui] 
dertaken  under  the  direction  of  the  department.  Such  sped; 
work  must  be  of  creative  or  investigative  order.  It  may  tak 
the  form  of  discussion  of  some  question  in  literary  history  (| 
literary  criticism.  It  may  consist  of  the  intensive  study  of  a| 
author  or  a  period.  The  use  of  German  and  French  is  som 
times  necessary.    A  final  oral  examination  is  customary. 

Modern  Languages. — The  undergraduate  subjects  at  preseill 
offered  in  Modern  Languages  enable  the  candidate  for  the  d 
gree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  who  specializes  in  this  department  1 
cover  the  work  formerly  required  for  the  Master's  degree.  Fd 
those  who  have  not  taken  the  more  advanced  subjects,  the  d 
partment  offers  a  full  graduate  course  leading  to  the  degree  N 
Master  of  Arts.    The  work  is  performed  in  existing  undergrade 
ate  classes.    To  enter  upon  this  course,  the  candidate  must  ha\ 
completed  the  equivalent  of  six  of  the  Modern  Language  su 
jects,  including  1  and  3  in  both  German  and  French.    Of  el  I 
mentary  subjects  only  Italian  may  be  taken,  by  such  as  ha\ 
had  the  equivalent  of  two  years  of  French.    Graduate  studen|j 
whose  special  work  is  being  performed  in  other  departments  aiM 
admitted  to  such  classes  in  German  and  French,  beyond  sul  « 
ject  1,  as  their  proficiency  will  warrant. 
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Ancient  Languages.  —  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  in  Greek  or  Latin  must  have  completed,  for  Greek, 
subjects  1,2,3,  and  4  or  5;  for  Latin,  subjects  1,  2,  3  or  4,  and  5, 
or  equivalents.  It  is  desirable  that  candidates  for  this  degree  in 
either  of  the  ancient  languages  present  the  other  as  a  minor  de- 
partment. Exceptional  cases  will  be  treated  in  accordance  with 
the  varying  circumstances.  Greek  4,  5,  7,  8,  and  9,  Latin  3,  4, 
6, and  Classical  Archaeology  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  so  far 
as  these  have  not  been  anticipated  as  undergraduate  work,  may 
be  counted  towards  the  Master's  degree.  Graduate  students 
will  be  expected  to  do  work  of  an  advanced  character,  either  in 
classes  with  undergraduates  or  on  special  lines  of  investigation 
assigned  by  the  instructors.  The  required  thesis,  on  an  approved 
■  opic,  must  embody  the  results  of  the  investigation  of  some 
author  or  period,  or  of  some  philological  or  archaeological  sub- 
ject. A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  indis- 
pensable. 

History  and  Public  Law. — Before  beginning  graduate  work 
n  History  and  Public  Law  every  student  must  have  completed 
History  1  and  2,  and  Public  Law  1  or  2,  or  their  equivalent. 
The  advanced  subjects  enumerated  in  the  catalogue,  in  so  far 
is  they  are  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  candidate,  may  be  offered 
or  the  higher  degrees,  but  it  is  expected  that  much  of  the  can- 
didate's work  will  consist  of  special  work  pursued  under  the 
lirection  of  the  department. 

j  For  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  a  working  knowledge  of 
French  is  essential.  A  similar  knowledge  of  German  is  desir- 
ible,  and  in  some  cases  may  be  necessary.  In  addition  to  the 
ubjects  required  for  the  degree  candidates  will  be  expected  to 
Ljlo  something  in  the  way  of  an  independent  investigation  of  a 
definite  subject,  the  result  to  be  embodied  in  a  thesis. 
I    A  final  oral  examination  is  customary. 

f  Political  Science. — The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Politi- 
i  al  Science  is  conferred  on  graduates  of  Tufts  College  who 
;  mrsue  successfully  one  year  of  resident  graduate  study. 
!( bachelors  of  Arts  of  other  colleges  must  satisfy  the  department 
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that  they  are  qualified  by  previous  training  to  enter  upon  thtj 
desired  course  of  study,  and  show  the  results  of  a  year's  resi 
dent  graduate  work  with  high  credit.  A  good  reading  knowl 
edge  of  French  and  German  is  desirable,  and  may  in  certairj 
lines  of  work  be  necessary.  Before  receiving  the  degree  al 
candidates  are  expected  to  sustain  a  final  oral  examination,  and 
give  evidence  by  a  thesis  of  their  ability  to  do  work  of  th» 
investigative  order.  In  addition  to  the  regular  advanced  worll 
offered  by  the  department,  special  subjects  giving  opportunity 
for  original  investigation  will  be  outlined  for  candidates  wishing 
to  pursue  them. 

Mathematics. —  Graduate  students  in  Mathematics  mus 
have  acquired  a  working  knowledge  of  the  calculus,  and  ma; 
offer  as  part  of  their  work  for  the  Master's  degree  any  of  the  sub 
jects  given  by  the  department  except  the  first  six,  but  subject  j 
7,  9,  and  10,  or  their  equivalents,  must  be  included.  Candi) 
dates  will  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  be  examined  at  th< 
end  of  their  studies  upon  any  topics  treated  in  the  first  six  subl 
jects,  as  well  as  upon  work  offered  for  the  degree. 

Chemistry. — The  requirements  for  beginning  graduate  worl| 
in  Chemistry  are  the  completion  of  subjects  1,2,  and  3,  or  thei 
equivalent.     Subjects  4,   5,  7,  8,  9,  10,  12,  and  14  may  b<| 
counted  toward  the  Master's  degree,  if  they  have  not  beei 
counted  as  undergraduate  work.    Examination  is  required,  an<| 
a  satisfactory  thesis. 

Physiological  Chemistry.  —  The  work  in  Physiologies 
Chemistry  requires  in  preparation  a  thorough  foundation  ii 
inorganic  and  organic  chemistry,  including  qualitative  and 
quantitative  analysis  ;  the  ability  to  read  scientific  French  and 
German  readily;  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  elements  0 
physics,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  laws  of  the  density  <> 
gases  and  fluids  under  heal  and  pressure,  as  well  as  such  ac 
(|uamt;mcc  with  optics  as  will  enable  one  to  use  intelligently  thi 
polariscope,  (lie  spectroscope,  and  the  microscope. 

The  course  is  one  of  laboratory  work  wholly,  under  the  per  j 
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>onal  advice  and  assistance  of  the  instructor,  and  must  include 
'me  original  investigation,  to  require  not  less  than  one  half-year, 
ind  to  be  accompanied  by  a  satisfactory  thesis  upon  the  results 
bf  such  research.  The  subject  of  this  investigation  may  be 
:aken  from  the  realm  of  enzymes,  metabolism,  or  hygiene.  A 
rigid  examination  will  also  be  demanded  upon  the  principles  of 
physiological  chemistry. 

Physiology. — Before  beginning  graduate  work  in  Physiology 
:he  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  must  have  had 
it  least  a  year's  training  in  biology,  and,  besides,  a  knowledge 
of  the  outlines  of  anatomy  and  physiology  such  as  may  be 
obtained  from  such  works  as  Martin's  Human  Body,  with 
simple  laboratory  experiments.  A  reading  knowledge  of 
French  and  German  is  desirable,  and  in  some  cases  may  be 
necessary.  The  work  of  the  year  is  largely  practical.  It  in- 
volves the  completion  of  the  work  in  physiology  required  of 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, the  investigation  of  some  simple  problem  which  shall  serve 
as  the  basis  of  the* required  thesis. 

Biology. — Before  beginning  graduate  work  in  Biology  the 
student  must  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  verte- 
brate and  invertebrate  anatomy  and  of  physiology  (subjects  i 
to  4  of  Tufts  College,  or  their  equivalent),  and  must  be  able  to 
use  French  and  German.  The  work  offered  for  advanced  de- 
l^rees  is  in  the  lines  of  comparative  anatomy  and  of  the  histol- 
ogy and  embryology  of  animals.  Consequently  the  greatest 
stress  will  be  laid  upon  laboratory  work,  but  students  may  also 
take  the  subjects  numbered  5,  6,  8,  and  9. 

For  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of  Science  the 
ptudent  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  principles 
of  morphology,  and  present  an  acceptable  thesis  embodying  the 
result  of  research. 

Electricity. — As  a  preparation  for  graduate  work  in  Elec- 
tricity the  candidate  must  have  a  good  mathematical  foundation, 
lincluding  some  knowledge  of  differential  equations,  must  have 
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credit  in  Physics  31-1,  31-2,  31-3,  and  31-7,  or  their  equivalents, 
and  should  have  completed  Electricity  6 1-3,  61-4,  and  61-5.  The 
last  three  subjects  may  count  towards  the  Master's  degree  if  not 
already  counted  towards  the  first  degree. 

Of  the  thirty  term  hours  required,  nine  may  be  used  in  the 
preparation  of  a  thesis. 

FELLOWSHIPS 

The  Olmstead  and  Miner  Fellowships  in  Natural 
History. — In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  gift  of  the  late 
Charles  Hyde  Olmstead,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  Trustees 
have  established  two  fellowships  in  Natural  History,  to  be 
known  respectively  as  the  Olmstead  and  the  Miner  Fellowship. 
The  income  of  these  fellowships,  amounting  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  annually  each,  is  awarded  by  the  Trustees  to 
graduate  students  in  Natural  History,  upon  recommendation  of 
the  Administrative  Board.  The  conditions  of  the  fellowships 
are  as  follows : — 

( 1  )  The  application  must  be  made  in  writing  before  May  1,  addressed 
to  the  President  of  the  College.  It  must  contain  evidence  of  a  liberal 
education,  and  of  ability  to  profit  by  the  work  to  be  done,  as  well  as 
testimonials  of  good  character  from  instructors  or  others.  Any  original 
article,  either  written  or  printed,  is  an  aid  in  ascertaining  the  attainments 
of  the  candidate. 

(2)  The  holder  of  the  fellowship  will  be  expected  to  devote  himself  lo 
the  prosecution  of  some  special  subject,  under  the  direction  of  the  professor 
in  charge  of  the  department  of  Natural  History.  He  may  be  called  upon 
for  minor  services,  such  as  conducting  examinations,  but  he  shall  not 
be  called  upon  to  teach.  He  may,  however,  at  his  own  option,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  give  instruction  by  lectures  or  otherwise  to  per- 
sons connected  with  the  College,  but  not  elsewhere. 

(3)  The  payments  will  be  made  half  in  January  and  half  in  June;  but, 
in  case  of  resignation  or  removal  from  the  fellowship,  payment  will  he 
made  only  for  the  time  it  is  actually  held.  The  holder  of  the  fellowship  13 
not  exempt  from  the  payment  of  tuition. 

(4)  Residence  is  a  condition  of  holding  either  of  these  fellowships. 
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(  The  holder  of  a  fellowship  may  be  eligible  to  a  single  re-elec- 
;ion,  but  incumbency  constitutes  no  claim  to  re-appointment. 

1 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

I  The  Trustees  of  Tufts  College  have  established  eleven  schol- 
arships, one  in  each  department  offering  graduate  work.  Each 
scholarship  gives  free  tuition  to  the  incumbent,  who  is  ex- 
pected to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  advanced  study. 
\  These  scholarships  are  awarded  by  the  Graduate  Faculty,  on 
recommendation  of  the  heads  of  departments  concerned,  at 
or  before  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  to  be 
conferred.  Applications  must  be  made  to  the  President  on  or 
before  May  1  of  the  preceding  year,  and  will  regularly  be 
acted  upon  at  the  June  meeting  of  the  Graduate  Faculty. 

TUITION 

The  tuition  fee  for  the  whole  course  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  or  Master  of  Science,  is  one  hundred  dollars,  of  which 
fifty  dollars  is  payable  in  advance. 
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Faculty  of  the  Crane  Theological  School1 


FREDERICK  W.  HAMILTON,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President 

CHARLES  H.  LEONARD,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean,  Emeritus 

Goddard  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology 

PHILIP  M.  HAYDEN,  A.B.,  Secretary! 

Packard  Professor  of  Christian  Theology 

GEORGE  M.  HARMON,  A.M.,  D.D. 

Processor  of  Biblical  Theology 

HENRY  I.  CUSHMAN,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Instructor  in  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Care 

HINCKLEY  G.  MITCHELL,  A.M.,  S.T.B.,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis 

ADOLF  A.  BERLE,  D.D. 

Woodbridge  Professor  of  Applied  Christianity 

LUCIUS  M.  BRISTOL,  A.M.,  S.T.B. 

Instructor  in  Applied  Christianity 


EDWIN  C.  BOLLES,  A.M.,  PhD.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Dickson  Professor  of  English  and  American  History 

WILLIAM  G.  TOUSEY,  A.M.,  D.D. 

Professor  of  Logic  and  Ethics 

J.  STERLING  KINGSLEY,  Sc.D. 

Professor  of  Biology 

RICHARD  JONES,  PH.D. 

Professor  of  English  Literature 

ALFRED  C.  LANE,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Pearson  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy 

HERBERT  E.  CUSIIMAN,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Philosophy 

*Below  the  line-  are  printed  the  names  of  professors  who,  while  not  numbers  of  the  'J 
logical  Faculty,  offer  subjects  that  are  open  to  students  of  the  School. 
tA'.r  officio,  as  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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30MAS  WHITTEMORE,  A.B  * 

Professor  of  English 

ENRY  C.  METCALF,  A.B.,  Ph.D. 

Jackson  Professor  of  Political  Science 

VWRENCE  B.  EVANS,  Ph.D.* 

Professor  of  History 

3ARLES  ST.  CLAIR  WADE,  A.M. 

Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature 

RTHUR  I.  ANDREWS,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  History 

SCAR  MARTIN,  M.D. 

Director  of  the  Gymnasium 


COMMITTEE  ON  PROMOTIONS 

President  Hamilton,  Chairman  ;  Professors  Harmon  and  Hayden. 
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! Absent  on  leave. 
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The  Theological  School  is  one  of  the  co-ordinate  departmen 
of  Tufts  College.  Students  of  the  School  are  members  of  tl 
College,  enjoying  its  privileges  and  subject  to  its  regulations. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY 

A  course  of  three  years,  open  to  college  graduates,  leads 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

A  course  of  six  years  leads  to  the  degrees  of  A.B.  ar 
B.D.,  the  requirements  for  admission  being  the  same  as  tho; 
for  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B. 

A  course  of  four  years  leads  to  the  degree  of  B.D.,  tl 
requirements  for  admission  being  the  same  as  those  for  cane 
dates  for  the  degree  of  A.B. 

Special  courses  are  arranged  for  such  persons  as  may  \ 
deemed  by  the  Faculty  qualified  for  work  in  the  School. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A.B.  AND  B.D. 

[The  unit  here  used  (called  the  "  term  hour  ")  is  equivalent  to  o 
program  hour  a  week  for  a  half-year.] 

Term  Hou 

Language  (Greek,  Latin,  German,  French ;  each  student 


to  take  three)   18 

Science  (Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Biology  or  Chemistry)  18 

History  (Civil  and  Religious)   18 

Bible   27 

Philosophy  (Psychology,  Logic,  Ethics,  Systematic  Theol- 
ogy, etc.)   3° 

Sociology  (Economics  and  Applied  Christianity)      ...  12 

English  (Rhetoric,  Literature,  Oratory,  and  Homiletics)  .  36 

Pastoral  Care   6 

Physical  Training   2 

Electives   •  .  •   15 

Total  term  hours     182 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  FOUR-YEAR  COURSE  FOR  B.D. 

[The  unit  here  used  (called  the  "  term  hour ")  is  equivalent  to  one 
rogram  hour  a  week  for  a  half-year.] 

Term  Hours 


Bible   33 

Philosophy  (Logic,  Ethics,  Theology)   21 

English  (Rhetoric,  Literature,  Oratory,  Homiletics)    .  .  30 

History  (Civil  and  Religious)   18 

Applied  Christianity   6 

Pastoral  Care   6 

Physical  Training   2 

Electives   6 

Total   122 


For  all  theological  students  the  major  instructor  and  official 
dviser  on  general  matters  relating  to  college  affairs  is  the  Dean 
f  the  Theological  School,  or  some  appointed  representative 
'om  the  Theological  Faculty. 
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58  OLD  TESTAMENT 

Professor  Mitchell 
I  The  constant  aim  in  this  department  will  be  to  give  the 
,  udent  such  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  as  will  en- 
Dle  him  personally  to  appreciate  their  varied  excellence  and 
:ilize  them  as  a  source  of  inspiration  and  instruction  in  his 
ministry.  The  first  step  in  this  direction  is  the  acquisition 
J  a  working  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language ;  the  sec- 
id  a  thorough  course  in  exegesis.  Those  who  take  these 
j  )urses  will  be  able  to  study  with  profit  such  general  sub- 
lets as  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  History  of  the 
;  Hebrews,  and  Ethics,  or  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  as 
\fejf  are  offered. 
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SUBJECTS 

3.  The  Hebrew  Language.  First  Semester:  the  elements  of  Heb 
etymology,  with  exercises  in  reading  and  writing  Hebrew.  Sec< 
Semester;  readings  from  the  books  of  Judges  and  Samuel,  with  nr 
and  references  on  Hebrew  syntax.    TTS  4.  Professor  Mitch 

[6.  The  Narrative  Literature.  A  comparative  study  of  the  histor 
books  to  determine  their  relative  value  from  the  literary,  historical,  : 
religious  standpoint.     Two  hours,  to  be  arranged,  (f) 

Professor  Mitchf 

[7.  The  Prophetic  Literature.  An  examination  of  selections  from 
works  of  the  principal  prophets,  to  ascertain  the  literary  and  doctr 
peculiarities  of  each,  and  his  place  in  the  development  of  Hebrew  proph< 
Two  hows,  to  be  arranged,    (s)  Professor  Mitchf 

8.  The  Didactic  Literature.  The  books  of  Job,  Proverbs,  and  Ec 
siastes,  and  their  significance  for  the  history  of  Hebrew  thought.  Ti 
(f)  Professor  Mitch: 

9.  The  Lyric  Literature.  Early  songs ;  select  psalms  of  devotiona 
theological  importance  ;  the  Song  of  Solomon  and  its  structure  and  m« 
ing.    TT  j.    (s)  Professor  Mitch 

[10.  The  Ethics  of  the  Old  Testament.  A  survey  of  the  developmen 
moral  ideas  among  the  Hebrews,  with  lectures  and  papers.  One  hour 
be  arranged.  Professor  Mitche 

11.  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.  An  inquiry  into  the  age,  sti 
ture,  authorship,  and  history  of  the  several  books,  with  lectures  ; 
papers.    S3.  Professor  Mitchi 


68  NEW  TESTAMENT 

Professor  Harmon 
This  department  has  three  divisions  :  History,  Criticism,  a 
Exegesis  ;  and  for  students  who  have  not  had  Greek,  a  con 
in  New  Testament  Greek  is  provided.  The  historical  cou 
covers  the  two  centuries  preceding  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  w 
the  aim  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  un( 
which  Christianity  entered  the  life  of  the  world,  the  ministry 
Jesus,  and  the  rise  and  development  of  the  Apostolic  Chan 
The  method  pursued  in  this  study  is  to  refer  the  student 
authorities  dealing  with  the  topics  assigned  and  notes  given 
the  instructor.     In  Criticism  the  student  deals  with  the  soun 
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of  the  text  and  the  methods  for  determining  its  correctness,  also 
with  the  facts  of  the  different  New  Testament  writings.  In  this  * 
the  method  pursued  is  the  same  as  in  the  study  of  the  history. 
|ln  Exegesis  the  work  is  of  reading  selected  passages  from  the 
Greek  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the 
Pauline  Epistles.  The  instructor  gives  the  student  from  time 
to  time  notes  as  to  the  principles  of  exegesis,  requiring  him  to 
exemplify  them  in  his  work.  He  is  also  taught  the  discrimi- 
nating use  of  commentaries  with  the  aim  to  form  the  habit  of 
independent  and  correct  interpretation. 

SUBJECTS 

11.    History  of  the  Beginnings  of  Christianity.     TTS 3. 

Professor  Harmon 

2.  New  Testament  Criticism.    Three  hours,  to  be  arranged,  (s) 

Professor  Harmon 

3.  New  Testament  Exegesis  and  Theology.     TTS  2. 

Professor  Harmon 

[4.    New  Testament  Greek.    Three  hottrs,  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Harmon] 

56  HISTORY  OF  RELIGIONS 

Professor  Berle 
The  department  of  History  of  Religions  deals  with  a  special 
phase  of  the  general  subject  of  history,  showing  the  growth  of 
religion,  and  its  relation  to  civilization  —  including  politics, 
social  life,  philosophy,  literature,  art,  and  personal  character. 
See  also  the  subjects  listed  in  the  departments  of  Old  Testament 
and  New  Testament. 

subjects 

\  4.  History  of  Religions.  This  coarse  seeks  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  religion  from  the  tribal  cults  of  primitive  races 
to  the  great  ethnic  religions,  excluding  Christianity.  It  will  deal  with  the 
^volution  from  the  primitive  stages  of  social  life  and  culture  to  the  higher 
i.iorms  of  religious  organization,  as  shown  among  the  Hebrews,  the 
.Chinese,  the  Japanese  and  the  Egyptians.  It  will  present  the  religions  of 
:he  Semites  in  their  various  groups.  It  will  outline  the  religion  of  the 
Greeks,  Romans  and  Persians,  and  the  systems  of  India,  both  ancient  and 
modern.  The  purpose  will  be  to  present  a  comparative  view  of  the  social- 
religious  development  of  the  world  prior  to  the  advent  of  Christianity. 
(Lectures,  thesis  and  outlines  of  reading.  MWF 4.   (f)    Professor  Berle 
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5.  History  of  the  Christian  Religion.  The  course  will  present  a  review 
of  the  rise  and  expansion  of  the  Christian  religion  and  its  relation  to  the 
historical,  social,  intellectual  and  cultural  movements  of  the  world  to  tin 
present  time.  Its  differentiation  into  churches  and  sects.  Its  influence: 
on  life  and  civilization  and  its  own  modifications  with  the  changes  ii 
civilization.  It  will  trace  the  permanent  and  the  transient  forces  in  Christiar 
history.    Lectures,  theses  and  outlines  of  reading.    TTS  4. 

Professor  Beru 

6.  Special  Investigations  in  the  History  of  Religion.  A  course  ii 
research  into  particular  questions  of  the  origin  and  development  o 
religion.  This  course  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  taken  History  o 
Religions  4  and  5  and  who  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  French.  Thre 
hours,  to  be  arranged,    (s)  Professor  Beru 

16  ETHICS  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THEISM 

The  several  courses  in  Ethics  and  the  Philosophy  of  Theisrr 
offered  by  Professor  Tousey  of  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts  are 
open  to  theological  students,  and  are  included  in  the  curriculurr 
of  the  Theological  School.  For  detailed  statement  of  subjects 
see  Philosophy  6,  7,  8,  and  15  in  the  statement  of  that  depart 
ment  in  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts. 

86  THEOLOGY 

The  purpose  is,  primarily,  to  assist  the  student  to  think  inde 
pendently  on  theological  subjects,  and  to  abide  in  the  conse 
quences.  In  pursuing  this  purpose,  attempt  is  made  to  co-ordi 
nate  the  products  of  biblical  theology,  religious  history,  natura 
theology,  ethics,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  proper  sources  of  mate 
rial,  and  thus  to  produce  a  scientific  theology.  It  is  believec 
that  such  a  system  will  deserve  and  receive  the  student's  con 
fidence,  and  will  enlist  his  energies. 

The  method  includes  several  stages  :  — 

1.  The  history  of  important  doctrines  and  creeds,  as  a  gen 
eral  introduction. 

2.  a.  Special  history  of  the  topic  in  hand,  with  analysis  and 
classification  of  opinions  and  theories  according  to  their  logical 
relations. 

b.    The  collection  of  the  facts,  so  far  as  given  in  the  present 
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state  of  knowledge,  and  the  criticism  of  the  theories  on  the 
basis  of  the  facts. 

c.  The  organization  of  the  results  into  a  scientific  product. 

d.  Illustrative  applications  to  practical  problems, — ecclesias- 
tical, political,  social,  and  personal. 

SUBJECTS 

I.    Historical  Introduction.    Three  hours,  to  be  arranged,  (s) 

Professor  Berle 

[2.  Theology  ;  anthropology  ;  soteriology  ;  eschatology  ;  critical  study 
of  modern  doctrines.    MWF  5.     ] 

76  APPLIED  CHRISTIANITY 

Professor  Berle  and  Mr.  Bristol 

Christianity  will  be  considered  with  special  reference  to  the 
practical  problems  of  life,  individual  and  social,  under  the 
three  general  aspects  of  religious  education,  religious  expan- 
sion and  social  regeneration.  The  subjects  considered  will  deal 
with  the  religious  view  of  every  aspect  of  modern  society. 

SUBJECTS 

5.  Religious  Pedagogy.  Various  problems  of  moral  and  religious  edu- 
cation ;  Sunday  School  organization  and  methods.    Th  7.     Mr.  Bristol 

6.  Home  Missions.  Immigration;  the  race  problem  in  America ;  the 
church  and  the  rural  community.    TT  6.    (f)  Mr.  Bristol 

|    7.    Foreign  Missions.    Sociological  aspects  of  Missionary  endeavor  in 
.selected  countries.    For  the  current  year,  China  and  Japan.    TT  6.  (s) 
»  Mr.  Bristol 

I  [8.  The  History  of  Social  Ideas  in  the  Light  of  Christian  Teaching. 
1  The  Rise  and  Organization  of  Society  and  the  Development  of  Social 
j  Drders.  The  Evolution  of  the  Social  Ideal.  The  Morphology  of  Social 
^[deas  under  Christian  Influence.  The  Social  Sources  of  Christian  Insti- 
|  :utions.    (f)  Professor  Berle] 

'  [9.  The  Christian  Church  as  a  Social  Instrument.  The  functions  of  the 
\  mmitive  church  and  the  expansion  of  church  activities,  educational,  politi- 
\  -al  and  therapeutic.  Modern  re-distribution  of  these  functions  and  re-ad- 
',  ustment  to  the  industrial  and  economic  needs  of  democratic  society,  (s) 
I  Professor  Berle] 

I 
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10.  Ethical  Aspects  of  Modern  Industrial  Organization.  The  compara 
tive  examination  of  the  stages  of  industrial  development.  Contrasts 
between  mediaeval  and  modern  conceptions  of  industry.  The  socia 
interpretation  of  industry.  The  rise  of  sociological  jurisprudence  and  its 
significance  in  the  future  of  industry,    (f)  Professor  Berli 

11.  The  Economic  Principles  of  a  Christianized  Society.  Political  anc 
Economic  principles  examined  in  the  light  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ 
The  fundamental  laws  of  Christian  society  stated  and  compared  with  pre 
vailing  systems  of  political  economy.  Possibilities  and  limitations  of  a 
Christian  state.     Three  hours,  to  be  arranged,    (s)  Professor  Berle 

82  HOMILETICS 

Dr.  H.  I.  Cushman 
The  work  consists  of  studies  in  constructive  homiletics  ;  the 
varying  conception  of  preaching  as  determined  by  the  person 
and  the  time ;  helps  in  the  preparation  of  sermons  from  the 
study  of  history,  literature,  and  character  ;  the  preparation  and 
delivery  of  sermons ;  practice  in  extempore  discourse ;  the 
cultivation  of  power  in  preaching  ;  the  study  of  representa- 
tive preachers. 

SUBJECTS 

1.  Introductory  Course  in  Homiletics.  (a)  Lectures  and  Recitations 
on  the  basis  of  text  book,  Hoyt's  "  The  work  of  Preaching."  One  hour 
(f)  (b)  Sermon  Making.  Short  extempore  and  written  sermons  on  texts 
or  topics  chosen  by  students  or  assigned  by  the  instructor.  One  hour 
(c)  Cultural  study  of  the  words  and  life  of  Christ  as  fundamental  prepara 
tion  for  preaching.    One  hour,    (d)  Conferences.    MWF  6. 

Dr.  H.  I.  Cushman 

2.  Advanced  course  in  Homiletics.  (a)  Lectures  and  Recitations  or 
the  basis  of  text  book,  Hoyt's  "  The  Preacher."  One  hour,  (f)  (b)  The 
art  of  preaching.  Practice  in  the  making  of  sermons,  and  in  their  delivery 
in  class.  One  hour,  (c)  Pastoral  Care.  Studies  in  the  conduct  of  Publi< 
Worship,  and  of  special  services  on  the  basis  of  Dean  Leonard's  Book  o 
Prayer.  Baptism,  Confirmation,  the  Holy  Communion,  Marriages  anc 
Funerals  will  he  considered  ;  also,  Parish  Calls  and  other  pastoral  functions 
with  Gladden's  "The  Christian  Pastor"  as  a  book  of  reference.  One  hour 
(s)     (d)  Conferences.    MWF  5.  Dr.  H.  I.  Cushman 
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SIX-YEAR  COURSE 

A  detailed  synopsis  follows  of  the  Course  of  Six  Years,  ar- 
ranged for  one  who  enters  with  Greek  *  and  Latin,  and  leading 
to  degrees  A.B.  and  B.D. 


First  Term 

English  i  

Mathematics  3  

Physics  1  

Greek  2  

French  or  German  .... 
Physical  Training  


FIRST  YEAR 

Second  Term 

3       English  2   3 

3       Mathematics  1  or  2   3 

3       Physics  1   3 

3       Greek  2   3 

3       French  or  German   3 

Physical  Training  


SECOND  YEAR 


First  Term 


Philosophy  1   3 

History  1   3 

Biology  1  or  Chemistry  1   3 

German  or  French   3 

English  (elective)    3 

Physical  Training  


Second  Term 


Oratory  1    3 

History  1   3 

Biology  1  or  Chemistry  1   3 

German  or  French   3 

English  (elective)   3 

Physical  Training  


First  Term 
Political  Science  1  .  .  .  . 
History  of  Religions  5  .  . 
New  Testament  11  .... 

Philosophy  3  

Oratory  2  


THIRD  YEAR 

Second  Term 
3       Political  Science  1 
3       History  of  Religions  5    .  .  . 

3       New  Testament  11  

3       New  Testament  2  

3       One  elective  


First  Term 
New  Testament  3  .... 
Old  Testament  3  


Philosophy  6 
Applied  Christianity 
English  (elective)  .  . 


FOURTH  YEAR 

Second  Term 

3       New  Testament  3   

3       Old  Testament  3  

3       Philosophy  7  

3  Applied  Christianity  .... 
3       English  (elective)   


First  Term 
Homiletics  1  .  .  .  .  ^  .  . 

Philosophy  15  

Theology  2  

Old  Testament  6  or  8    .  . 
Old  Testament  10  or  n 
One  elective  


FIFTH  YEAR 

Second  Term 

3       Homiletics  1   . 

3       Philosophy  15  

3       Theology  2  

2  Old  Testament  7  or  9  ... 
1       Old  Testament  10  or  11  .  .  . 

3  One  elective  


«  First  Term 

I    Homiletics  2   

N   History  of  Religions  4   .  . 

;    Philosophy  55  

Electives   


SIXTH  YEAR 

Second  Term 

3       Homiletics  2   3 

3       History  of  Religions  6   3 

3       Philosophy  55   3 

6       Electives    6 


I  *  Those  who  enter  with  no  Greek  must  take  New  Testament  Greek  in  place  of  one  of  the 
I    free  electives,  and  may  substitute  Latin  1  for  Greek  2. 
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FOUR-YEAR  COURSE 

A  detailed  synopsis  follows  of  the  Course  of  Four  Years, 
arranged  for  one  who  enters  without  Greek.*  and  leading  to 
the  degree  of  B.D. 


First  Term 

English  i  

History  i     .  .  •  

New  Testament  n  .  .  .  . 

Philosophy  3  

One  elective  

Physical  Training  


FIRST  YEAR 

Second  Term 

3       English  2  

3       History  1  

3       New  Testament  11  

3       New  Testament  2  

3       Oratory  1  

Physical  Training  


First  Term 

Philosophy  6  

New  Testament  4  

History  of  Religions  5    .  . 

English  (elective)  

Oratory  2  

Physical  Training  


SECOND  YEAR 

Second  Term 

3       Philosophy  7  

3       New  Testament  4  

3       History  of  Religions   5  .  .  . 

3       English  (elective)  

3       One  elective  

Physical  Training  


First  Term 


Homiletics  1  .  .  . 
Old  Testament  3  . 
New  Testament  3 
History  of  Religions 
Philosophy  15    .  . 


THIRD  YEAR 


Second  Term 


Homiletics  1  .  .  .  .  . 
Old  Testament  3  .  . 
New  Testament  3    .  . 
History  of  Religions  6 
Philosophy  15    .  .  .  . 


FOURTH  YEAR 


First  Term 

Homiletics  2  

Theology  2  

Old  Testament  6  or  8    .  . 
Old  Testament  10  or  n 
Applied  Christianity    .  .  . 
Elective  


Second  Term 

Homiletics  2  

Theology  2  

Old  Testament  7  or  9  .  .  .  . 
Old  Testament  10  or  11 
Applied  Christianity  .... 
Elective  


*  One  who  enters  with  Greek  and  Latin  has  a  larger  range  of  electives. 


■ 

Supplementary  Information 


[See  also  the  section  devoted  to  General  Information.] 

RELIGIOUS  OBSERVANCES 

The  students  in  the  Crane  Theological  School  attend  daily 
morning  prayer  in  Goddard  Chapel ;  and  religious  services, 
in  the  care  of  the  students,  are  held  in  Packard  Hall  from 
time  to  time. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  LECTURES 

Lectures  which  bear  upon  the  general  work  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  and  upon  special  subjects  of  study,  are  given  at  inter- 
vals throughout  the  year  by  well-known  clergymen  and  others  of 
the  vicinity. 

The  most  noted  divines  of  New  England  officiate  every  Sunday 
within  easy  distance,  and  may  be  studied  by  the  student  in  re- 
spect to  their  teachings  and  their  methods.  It  is  the  policy  of 
the  School  to  encourage  the  judicious  use  of  these  important  in- 
strumentalities of  culture. 

LICENSE  TO  PREACH 

The  regular  time  for  applying  for  licensure  is  a  year  and  a 
half  before  graduation.  Before  that  time  the  members  of  the 
Theological  School  are  not  allowed  to  preach. 

BUILDINGS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

The  building  formerly  known  as  Middle  Hall  has  been  en- 
tirely remodelled  and  fitted  for  the  use  of  the  Theological 
School  under  the  name  of  Packard  Hall.  It  contains  five 
well-lighted  lecture  rooms,  a  chapel,  a  library,  and  offices  for 
the  members  of  the  faculty. 
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Paige  Hall,  the  dormitory  of  the  Theological  School,  contains 
thirty-six  single  rooms,  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  gas 
and  electricity.  Each  room  is  provided  with  all  necessary 
furniture  —  except  sheets,  blankets,  pillow-cases,  and  towels. 

EXPENSES  AND  PECUNIARY  AID 

Students  in  the  Theological  School  are  charged  one  hundred 
dollars  annually  for  tuition.  This  charge  includes  the  privilege 
of  occupying  a  room  in  Paige  Hall,  and  provision  for  heating 
and  caring  for  it. 

The  following  scholarships  are  assigned  exclusively  to  theo- 
logical students ;  certain  prizes  are  also  available  under  condi- 
tions, especially  as  described  under  "  General  Information." 

The  General  Convention  of  Universalists  aids  students  by  free 
scholarships,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars 
a  year  to  any  one  student,  subject  always  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  Theological  School.  Those  students,  also, 
who  are  in  the  regular  course  are  permitted  to  preach,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Faculty,  during  the  year-and-a-half  preceding 
their  graduation.  In  this  way  they  may  add  to  their  pecuniary 
resources. 

The  Greenwood  Scholarship. — The  income  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  bequeathed  by  the  late  Mrs.  Eliza  M.  Greenwood, 
of  Maiden,  is  given  to  that  member  of  the  advanced  class  in 
homiletics  who,  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  work  as  a  stu- 
dent, has  made  in  all  the  work  in  Homiletics  and  Oratory  the 
most  satisfactory  progress. 

The  John  Murray  Sprague  and  Eliza  Fletcher  Sprague 
Scholarship. — The  income  of  two  thousand  dollars,  bequeathed 
by  the  late  John  M.  Sprague,  is  appropriated  to  the  aid' of  needy 
and  deserving  students  in  the  Crane  Theological  School,  pref- 
erence being  given  to  any  student,  otherwise  eligible,  who  is  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  donor's  father,  John  Sprague. 

The  Dockstader  Scholarship. — The  income  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  given  by  George  A.  Dockstader,  of  New  York,  is 
appropriated  to  the  aid  of  needy  and  worthy  students. 
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The  following  scholarships  amount  to  fifty  dollars  each : — 

The  Whitten  Scholarship. — Founded  by  Mrs.  Maria  F. 
Whitten,  of  Cambridge. 

The  Holt  Scholarship. — Founded  by  Miss  Celia  Holt,  of 
Stafford,  Conn. 

The  Henry  L.  Ballou  Scholarship. — Founded  by  Susan 
Ballou,  of  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Two  Bradlee  Scholarships. — Founded  by  the  late  Caleb 
D.  Bradlee,  D.D.,  of  Brookline. 

Two  Goldthwaite  Scholarships. — Founded  by  the  late 
Willard  Goldthwaite,  of  Salem. 

The  Sarah  Elizabeth  Perkins  Scholarship. — Founded  by 
James  D.  Perkins,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Two  Lucius  R.  Paige  Scholarships. — Founded  by  the  late 
Lucius  R.  Paige,  D.D.,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Two  Ann  M.  Paige  Scholarships. — Founded  by  the  late 
Ann  M.  Paige,  wife  of  the  late  Rev.  Lucius  R.  Paige,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Four  Catherine  Conant  Scholarships. — Founded  by  the 
'late  Mrs.  Catherine  Conant,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  income  of  five  hundred  dollars,  given  by  Rev.  John 
•Vannevar,  is  used  in  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Department 
I  of  Homiletics. 


JACKSON  COLLEGE 


Faculty  of  Jackson  College 


FREDERICK  W.  HAMILTON,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President 

Mrs.  CAROLINE  S.  DAVIES,  A.B.,  Dean 

Professor  of  Greek 

PHILIP  M.  HAYDEN,  A.B.,  Secretary 

Professor  of  French 

LIZZIE  MAUD  CARVILL,  A.B.,  M.D. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Training 

The  instructing  staff  is  identical  with  that  of  the  School  of  Liberal 
Arts  of  Tufts  College. 


Standing  Committees 


Admissions:  Dean  Davies,  Chairman ;  Professors  Wren  and  Hayden 

Absences  and  Petitions:  Dean  Davies,  Chairman;  Professor 
Hayden. 

Scholarships  and  Aids:  President  Hamilton,  Chairman;  Dean 
Davies,  Professors  Wren,  Anthony,  and  Hayden. 

Catalogue:  Professor  Hayden,  Chairman;  Dean  Davies,  Professors 
Wren  and  Anthony,  Dr.  Briggs. 

STUDENT  Employment:  Professor  II.  G.  Chase,  Chai  rmau  ;  Dean] 
Davies,  Professor  Hayden. 

PROMOTIONS:    Dean    Davies,  Chair/nan;    Professors   ,  Wren, 

Fay,  and  Metcalf. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Women's  Athletics:  Dr.  Carvill,  Chair- 
man; Dean  Davies,  Miss  Ruth  Tousey,  'oo,  and  Mis.f  Charlotte  J. 
Waterman, 


Jackson  College 


Jackson  College  for  Women  was  authorized  by  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  in  19 10,  and  was  opened  on 
September  22nd  of  the  same  year.  It  is  a  further  step  in  the 
levelopment  of  the  work  of  Tufts  College  in  providing  for  the 
:ollegiate  education  of  women.  The  beginning  was  made 
vhen  Tufts  opened  all  its  courses  to  women  on  the  same  terms 
is  to  men  in  1893.  Sixteen  years  of  experience  seemed  to 
;how  that  it  was  possible  to  do  still  better  work  for  women 
han  was  being  done  under  a  system  of  co-education.  Appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  Legislature  for  the  necessary  charter 
imendments,  and  a  fully  organized  and  equipped  college  for 
vomen  under  direction  of  the  Trustees  of  Tufts  College,  and 
mder  the  instruction  of  the  Faculty  of  Tufts  is  the  result.  Jack- 
on  College  is  therefore  able  to  offer  to  its  students  a  combination 
)f  the  advantages  of  a  woman's  college  and  a  co-educational 
:ollege  with  comparative  freedom  from  the  peculiar  disadvan- 
ages  of  each  system. 

ADMISSION 

The  requirements  for  admission  for  candidates  for  A.B  or 
S.S.,  and  for  special  students  are  the  same  as  for  admission  to 
(he  School  of  Liberal  Arts.  Certificates  are  accepted  from 
(chools  on  the  list  approved  by  the  New  England  College  En- 
I  ranee  Certificate  Board.  Candidates  entering  by  examination 
I  lay  present  the  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examin- 
i  tion  Board  given  in  June,  or  those  given  by  Tufts  College  in 
September. 

!  INSTRUCTION 

i  The  courses  offered  in  Jackson  College  are  identical  with 
i  hose  offered  in  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts ;  and  are  given  by 
he  same  instructing  staff,  but  in  separate  divisions,  except  in 
lome  of  the  higher  courses  of  small  registration. 
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DEGREES 

The  requirements  for  the  degrees  of  A.B.  or  B.S.  are  the  sam 
as  in  Tufts  College.  The  diploma  is  certified  over  the  signatur 
of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Trustees  of  Tufts  College 
as  similar  and  equal  to  that  issued  under  like  name  and  upoi 
similar  conditions  to  the  students  of  Tufts  College. 

Women  who  were  registered  in  Tufts  College  before  th 
establishment  of  Jackson  College  may,  if  they  choose,  receiv 
the  degree  from  Tufts. 

GRADUATE  WORK 

No  graduate  courses  are  offered  in  Jackson  College,  bi 
women  are  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  of  Tufts  Collegt 

EXPENSES 

The  tuition  charges  and  incidental  expenses  are  the  same  a 
in  Tufts  College.  Room  rent  varies  from  $40  to  $85,  accorc 
ing  to  the  location  of  rooms. 

REGISTRATION,  REGULATIONS,  ETC. 

Full  information  concerning  the  administration  and  organiz; 
tion  of  Jackson  College  will  be  found  in  a  special  pamphlet  t 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Dean  or  the  Secretary  of  Jackso 
College,  Tufts  College,  Mass. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

In  addition  to  the  Scholarships  named  below,  a  certain  pr< 
portion  of  the  Scholarship  funds  of  Tufts  College  has  been  si 
apart  for  the  students  of  Jackson  College.  The  conditions  an 
form  of  application  are  the  same. 

Five  John  and  Lucy  H.  Stowe  Scholarships. — Five  scholarship 
for  women  students,  founded  by  the  late  Mrs.  Lucy  H.  Stowe  of  Lawrenc 

Two  Mary  and  Luther  Gilbert  Scholarships. — Founded  by  Mi 
Mary  G.  Knight,  of  Roxbury,  for  the  benefit  of  women. 

Alpha  Omicron  Pi  Prize  Scholarship. — Founded  by  the  alumn 
of  the  Tufts  Chapter  of  Alpha  Omicron  Pi,  and  given  to  that  woman 
the  senior  class   who  shall  have  made  the  best  record  in  the  prescribe! 
work  of  the  A.  B,  Course. 


Funds  for  Women 
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Alpha  Xi  Delta  Prize  Scholarship. —  Founded  in  1910  by  the 
Lambda  chapter  of  Alpha  Xi  Delta  and  given  to  that  woman  who,  at  the 
end  of  the  Junior  year,  holds  the  highest  rank  in  the  Course  of  Teaching. 
(During  the  years  1911-12  and  1912-13  the  amount  of  this  scholarship, 
$50,  will  be  assigned  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  to  a  deserving  student.) 

FUNDS  FOR  WOMEN 

The  Woman's  Universalist  Missionary  Society  of  Massachu- 
setts maintains  a  fund  which  is  loaned  to  deserving  women  stu- 
dents, in  sums  of  one  hundred  dollars,  at  four  per  cent.  This 
:und  now  amounts  to  about  six  thousand  dollars. 

The  Hettie  Lang  Shuman  Memorial  Fund  was  founded  by 
Mr.  A.  Shuman,  who  presented  one  thousand  dollars  to  the 
College,  in  memory  of  his  wife.  The  interest  of  this  fund  is 
innually  expended  in  aiding  deserving  women  students. 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  University  Education  of 
Women  has  at  its  disposal  a  small  loan  fund,  and  also  a  limited 
1  mount  of  money  devoted  to  scholarship  purposes  for  regular 
young  women  students  in  the  upper  classes.  Inquiries  con- 
:erning  both  of  these  may  be  made  of  the  Dean. 

BUILDINGS 

.  Miner  Hall,  contains  the  office  of  the  Dean,  class  rooms, 
eception  and  locker  rooms,  bookstore,  etc. 

1  The  Library  and  laboratories  are  used  in  common  with 
Tufts  College  for  the  present. 

j  The  daily  chapel  service  is  held  in  Goddard  Chapel  at  8.30, 
■  Dormitory  accommodations  are  provided  for  the  exclusive 
ise  of  women  in  Metcalf  Hall,  Start  House,  and  Richardson 
;  iouse. 

j  Students  of  Jackson  College  are  required  to  reside  in  the 
dormitories  or  with  their  families. 

* 
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Faculty  of  the  Medical  School* 


FREDERICK  WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  A.M.,  D.D,  LL.D. 

President  Tufts  College 

HAROLD  WILLIAMS,  A.B.,  M.D.,  LL.D  528  Beacon  St. 

Dean,  and  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine 

FREDERIC  MELANCTHON  BRIGGS,  A.B.,  M.D. 

31  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  and  Secretary  of  the  Faculty 

JOHN  LEWIS  HILDRETH,  A.M.,  M.D.,  LL.D.  ...  14  Garden  St. 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  Emeritus  Cambridge 

ERNEST  WATSON  CUSHING,  A.B.,  M.D.,  LL.D.    168  Newbury  St. 

Professor  of  Abdominal  Surgery  and  Gynaecology 

EDWARD  OSGOOD  OTIS,  A.B.,  M.D  381  Beacon  St. 

Professor  of  Pulmonary  Diseases  and  Climatology 

MORTON  PRINCE,  A.B.,  M.D.  LL.D  458  Beacon  St. 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System 

FRANK  GEORGE  WHEATLEY,  A.M.,  M.D.    .  .  .  North  Abington 
Professor  of  Materia  Me  die  a  and  Therapeutics 

HENRY  BECKLES  CHANDLER,  CM.,  M.D.   .  .  .  34^  Beacon  St. 
Professor  of  Ophthalmology 

JAMES  SULLIVAN  HOWE,  M.D  437  Marlborough  St. 

Professor  of  Dermatology 

EDWARD  BINNEY  LANE,  A.B.,  M.D  419  Boylston  St. 

Professor  of  Mental  Diseases 

(  EDWARD  MAVERICK  PLUMMER,  M.D.  5  Adams  St.,  Charlestown 


Professor  of  Otology 

GEORGE  HAMLIN  WASHBURN,  A.B.,  M.D.  .    377  Marlborough  St. 

Professor  of  Obstetrics 

'JOHN  JENKS  THOMAS,  A.M.,  M.D  88  Bay  State  Road 

Assistant  Professor  of  Neurology 

'JOHN  LINCOLN  AMES,  A.B.,  M.D  70  Chestnut  St. 


Associate  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine 

*  The  names  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  after  the  President,  the  Dean,  and  the  Secre- 
tary, are  arranged  in  the  order  of  academic  seniority.  The  post-office  address  is  Boston, 
Mass.,  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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WILLIAM  ELISHA  CHENERY,  A.B.,  M.D.    .  .  222  Huntington  Ave. 

Professor  of  Laryngology 

CHARLES  MELVILLE  WHITNEY,  M.D  591  Tremont  St. 

Professor  of  Genito-  Urinary  Diseases 

GEORGE  ANDREW  BATES,  M.Sc,  D.M.D  Auburndale 

Professor  of  Histology 

EUGENE  THAYER  A.M.,  M.D.  .  .  .    2683  Washington  St.,  Roxbury 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 

GEORGE  VAN  NESS  DEARBORN,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Ph.D.   6  Mason  St 
Professor  of  Physiology  Cambridge 

GEORGE  WARTON  KAAN,  M.D  419  Boylston  St 

Professor  of  Clinical  Gynaecology 

CHARLES  FAIRBANK  PAINTER,  A.B.,  M.D.  372  Marlborough  St, 

Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery 

WILLIAM  ROBIE  PATTEN  EMERSON,  A.B.,  M.D.  657  Boylston  St, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Children's  Diseases 

EDWARD  NORTON  LIBBY,  A.B.,  M.D  1990  Columbus  Ave. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine 

CHARLES  DAVISON  KNOWLTON,  M.D.  .  574  Warren  St.,  Roxbury 

Assistant  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine 

ALFRED  WILLIAM  BALCH,  Ph.G.,  M.D.  .  44  Linden  St.,  Brookline 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medical  Chemistry  and  Toxicology 

TIMOTHY  LEARY,  A.M.,  M.D.  ...  44  Burroughs  St.,  Jamaica  Plain 

Professor  of  Pathology  and  Medical  furisprudence 


FRANK  LEE  DRUMMOND  RUST,  M.D  755  Boylston  St. 

Associate  Professor  of  Ophthalmology 

HARRY  HOMER  GERMAIN,  M.D  416  Marlborough  St 

Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy 


OLGA  CUSHING-LEARY.,  M.D.    .  .  44  Burroughs  St.,  Jamaica  Plain 
Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology 

OTHER  INSTRUCTORS 

WILLIAM  SCHOFIELD,  A.M.,  LL.B.    .  .  .  136  Summer  St.,  Maiden 

Lecturer  in  Medical  furispi'udence 

WALTER  ELMORE  FERNALD,  M.D  Waverleyj 

Clinical  Lecturer  in  Menial  Diseases 
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EDWARD  LAMBERT  TWOMBLY,  A.B.,  M.D.  416  Marlborough  St. 
Instructor  in  Clinical  Gynaecology 

BENJAMIN  TENNEY,  A.M.,  M.D  308  Marlborough  St. 

Instructor  in  Surgery 

FRANCIS  JOSEPH  KELEHER,  A.M.,  M.D.  1345  Center  St.,  Newton 
Instructor  in  Medical  Jurisprudence 

ELMOND  ARTHUR  BJJRNHAM,  A.B  .M.D.,    .  144  Huntington  Ave. 
Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine 

CHARLES  BALFOUR  DARLING,  A.B.,  M.D.    .  .  27  Rockville  Park 
Instructor  in  Abdominal  Surgery  and  Clinical  Gynaecology  Roxbury 

HARRY  GRAY  CHASE,  B.S  Tufts  College 

Lecttirer  in  Physics 

RICHARD  FITCH  CHASE,  M.D  419  Boylston  St. 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine  and  Lecturer  on  Gastro-Intestinal 
Diseases 

ARTHUR  WILLARD  FAIRBANKS,  M.D  591  Beacon  St. 

Instructor  in  Areurology 

JOHN  SHEPARD  MAY,  A.B.,  M.D  495  Warren  St. 

Instructor  in  Obstetrics 

WILLIAM  PEARCE  COUES.  M.D  31  Massachusetts  Ave. 

I?istructor  in  Clinical  Surgery 

FRANCIS  DENNIS  DONOGHUE,  M.D  864  Beacon  St. 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Surgery 

THOMAS  FRANCIS  GREENE,  M.D   .  .322  Warren  St. 

Assistant  in  Obstetrics 

FREDERICK  WINSLOW  STETSON,  A.B .,  M.D.  .  .  504 Warren  St. 
Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine 

EDWARD  ELIPHALET  THORPE,  M.D  711  Boylston  St. 

Instructor  in  Chemical  Pathology 

HENRY  FOWLER  RANSFORD  WATTS,  M.D.    .  6  Monadnock  St. 
Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine  Dorchester 

I  " 

ARTHUR  LAMBERT  CHUTE,  M.D  350  Marlborough  St. 

Instructor  in  Genito-  Urinary  Diseases 

THEODORE  CHARLES  ERB,  M.D.    .  .  \  .  .  .159  St.  Botolph  St. 
Instructor  in  Obstetrics 

GEORGE  HALE  RYDER,  Ph.B.,  M.D  719  Boylston  St. 

I  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology 
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JOSEPH  HENRY  SAUNDERS,  A.B.,  M.D.  356  Harvard  St.,  Brookline 


Instrtictor  in  Clinical  Medicine 

JOHN  PETER  TREANOR,  M.D  3  Howes  St.,  Dorchester 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine 

FRANK  PERCIVAL  WILLIAMS,  M.D  419  Boylston  St. 

Instructor  in  Rectal  Diseases 

GUY  MONROE  WINSLOW,  A.B.,  Ph.D.   ....  .  145  Woodland  Rd., 

Instrtictor  in  Histology  Auburndale 

THEODORE  CHAPIN  BEEBE,  A.B.,  M.D.    .  .  416  Marlborough  St. 

Instructor  in  Surgery 

WILLIAM  HERBERT  GRANT,  M.D  293  Newbury  St. 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Gynaecology 

JOSEPH  LIGNE  LOCKARY,  C.M.,  M.D.    .  108  Warren  St.,  Roxbury 

Assistant  in  Obstetrics 

STEPHEN  RUSHMORE,  A.B.,  M.D  407  Marlborough  St. 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Gynaecology 

JOHN  THOMAS  SULLIVAN,  M.D  139  Beacon  St. 

Assistant  in  Laryngology 

SAMUEL  WRIGHT  CRITTENDEN,  M.D.  Austin  and  Harvard  Sts., 

Assistant  in  Mental  Diseases  Dorchester. 

JAMES  WILLIAM  HINCKLEY,  M.D  419  Boylston  St, 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Gynaecology 

GEORGE  COLTON  MOORE,  A.B.,  M.D  543  Boylston  St. 

Assistant  in  Orthopedics 

FREEMAN  AUGUSTUS  TOWER,  A.B.,  M.D.  .  .  Burbank  Plospital, 

Lecturer  in  Neuropathology  Fitchburg 

ROBERT  EATON  ANDREWS,  A.B.,  M.D.  .  1044  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Assistant  in  Physiology  Cambridge 

ELWOOD  TRACY  EASTON,  M.D  209  Newbury  St. 

Instructor  in  Ophthalmology 

FRANK  BUTLER  GRANGER,  A.B.,  M.D  591  Beacon  St.  ! 

Instructor  in  lilectro-  Therapeutics 

HENRY  DEM  A  R  EST  LLOYD,  A.B.,  M.D  657  Boylston  St. 

Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery  and  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 

GEORGE  ALBERT  McEVOY,  M.D  153  Newbury  St. 

Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine 
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LUTHER  GORDON  PAUL,  M.D  321  Beacon  St. 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Surgery  and  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 

WILLIAM  LAWTON  THOMPSON,  A.B.,  M.D.  .  57  Addington  Road 
Instructor  in  Obstetrics  and  Assistant  in  Bacteriology  Brookline 

ELMER  WALTER  BARRON,  A.B.,  M.D.  .  .  300  Pleasant  St.,  Maiden 
Instructor  in  Children 's  Diseases 

HORACE  KEITH  BOUTWELL,  B.S.,  M.D.    .   .  416  Marlborough  St. 
Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine 

HARRY  LINENTHAL,  A.B.,  M.D  442  Warren  St.,  Roxbury 

Assistant  in  Pulmonary  Diseases 

GEORGE  LOUIS  VOGEL,  M.D  90  Exeter  St. 

Assistant  in  laryngology 

ILOUIS  ARKIN,  B.S.,  M.D.    .  366  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Assistant  in  laryngology 

WALTER  FREEMAN  NOLEN,  M.D  535  Beacon  St. 

Instructor  in  Anatomy 

TIMOTHY  JOSEPH  SHANAHAN,  A.B.,  M.D.    .  .  419  Boylston  St. 
Assistant  in  laryngology 

WALTER  BABCOCK  SWIFT,  A.B.,  M.D  no  Bay  State  Rd. 

Assistant  in  Neurology 

JOHN  DRESSER  ADAMS,  M.D  915  Boylston  St. 

Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 

FRANKLIN  EDWARD  CAMPBELL,  M.D.    .  414  High  St.,  Medford 
Instructor  in  Chemical  Pathology  and  Toxicology 

EDWARD  KEITH  ELLIS,  M.D  101  Newbury  St. 

Assistant  in  Ophthalmology 

HERBERT  SEYMOUR  GAY,  M.D  1087  Boylston  St. 

Assistant  in  Clinical  Gynaecology 

PEREZ  BRIGGS  HOWARD,  M.D.  .   .   .340  Walnut  St.,  Newtonville 
Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine 

^RADFORD  KENT,  M.D  798  Blue  Hill  Ave.,  Dorchester 

Assistant  in  Pulmonary  Diseases 

JOHN  ALLEN  MacCORMICK,  B.A.,  M.D  672  Tremont  St. 

Assistant  in  Clinical  Gynaecology 

FRANK  EUGENE  HASKINS,  Ph.G.,  M.D.    .  .  134  Huntington  Ave. 
Instncctor  in  Pharmacology  and  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 

I 
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ARTHUR  CUSHING  PEARCE,  M.D  543  Boylston  St. 

Instructor  in  Genito- Urinary  Diseases 

CADIS  PHIPPS,  A.B.,  M.D  483  Beacon  St. 

Instructor  in  Hematology 

FREDERICK  REIS,  M.D  3  Nelson  St.,  Dorchester 

Instructor  in  Chemical  Pathology  and  Toxicology  and  Assistant  Dem- 
onstrator of  Anatomy 

DANA  WARREN  DRURY  M.D  101  Newbury  St. 

Assistant  in  Otology 

HYMAN  MORRISON,  A.B.,  M.D  103  Glenway  St.,  Dorchester 

Assistant  in  Hematology 

JOHN  THOMAS  WILLIAMS,  M.D  483  Beacon  St. 

Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 

LOUIS  ADOLORE  OLIVER  GODDU,  Ph.G.,  M.D.  .  407  Marlboro  St. 

Assistant  in  Orthopedics 

SELSHAR  MICHAEL  GUNN,  S.B.    .  .  .  Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology 

lecturer  in  Hygiene 

RICHARD  HENRY  HOUGHTON,  M.D.  .  308  Sumner  St.,  E.  Boston 

Assistant  in  Pulmonary  Diseases 

ARTHUR  PERCY  JANES,  M.D  543  Boylston  St. 

Assistant  in  Genito-  Urinary  Diseases  , 

CHARLES  ALLEN  RILEY,  M.D  30  Harvard  Ave.,  Allston 

Assistant  in  Pulmonary  Diseases 

ANDREW  THADDEUS  BARSTOW,  M.D.    ...  52  Westland  Ave. 

Assistant  in  Clinical  Gynecology 

JAMES  FRANCIS  COUPAL,  B.S.,  M.D.  .  .  15  Gladstone  St.,  Everett 

Assistant  in  Pathology  and  Bacteriology 

ALBERT  JOHN  ADAMS  HAMILTON,  M.D.  .  .  .  409  Marlboro  St. 


Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 

ANDREW  PAYNE  CORNWALL,  M.D  483  Beacon  St. 

Instructor  in  Orthopedics 

GAETANO  PRAINO,  M.D  419  Boylston  St. 

Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine 

EI  AVI  N  HARRISON  WELLS,  M.D  30  Avon  St.,  Wakefield 

Ins  tr  tec  tor  in  Physiology 

GEORGE  RUSSELL  CALLENDER,  M.D  424  Newbury  St. 


Instructor  in  Pathology  and  Bacteriology 
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1ARRY  HOWARD  FLAGG,  M.D  30  Elm  St.,  Charlestown 

Assistant  in  Physiology 

OSEPH  EDWARD  HALLISEY,  M.D.  .  .  9  Magazine  St.,  Cambridge 
Assistant  in  Hematology 

GEORGE  FRANCIS  McINTIRE,.M.D.    ...  5  Dana  St.,  Cambridge 
A ssistant  Demonstrator  of  A natomy 

>OLOMON  HYMAN  RUBIN,  M.D  10  Hancock  St. 

Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Histology 
YINTHROP  SHIRLEY  BLANCHARD,  M.D.  .   .  480  Columbus  Ave. 

Instructor  in  Pathology  and  Bacteriology 

GEORGE  HENRY  SCOTT,  M.D  202  Warren  St. 

Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 

GEORGE  PIERCE  TOWLE,  M.D  407  Marlborough  St. 

Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatotny 

fOHN  ROBERT  WHITE,  M.D  166  Washington  St.,  Lynn 

Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatamy 


OTHER  OFFICERS 

LDMUND  WILBUR  KELLOGG  24  Milk  St.,  Boston 

Assistant  Treasurer 

EUGENE  EVERETT  SHEPARD    ...  43  Boston  Ave.,  W.  Medford 
Bursar 

LlNA  A.  MAYO   Milton 

Stenographer 

.ILLIAN  M.  TATTAN  Somerville 

^         Clerk  to  Secretary 

1       STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

The  Dean  and  the  Secretary  are  members  of  all  Committees,  ex  officiis. 

Adminstration.  —  The  President,  Drs.  Wheatley,  Leary,  and  Painter. 

Nominations.  —  Drs.  Wheatley,  Lane,  and  Whitney. 
*  Library.  —  Drs.  Otis,  Howe,  and  Cushing. 

Course  of  Instruction.  —  Drs.  Leary,  Ames,  Bates,  and  Painter. 
1  Admission.  —  Drs.  Leary,  Dearborn,  Germain,  and  Professor  Hayden. 
;  Women's  Advisory   Committee.  —  Drs.  Elizabeth  A.  Riley,  Olga 
-ushing-Leary,  and  Edna  Weil-Dreyfus. 


Student  Government  Board 


The  members  for  the  current  year  of  the  Student  Government 
Board  of  the  Medical  and  Dental  Schools  are  as  follows :  — 

Chairman 
Philip  E.  A.  Sheridan,  M  '12 

Secretary 
Richard  J.  Fitzgerald,  D  '12 

Medical  School:  Dental  School: 

William  T.  Haley,  '12  Chester  E.  Cleaves,  '12 

John  J.  Deacy,  '13  Joseph  F.  Sullivan,  '13 

Henry  L.  Davis,  '14  Ralph  H.  Miller,  '14 
William  V.  Kane,  '15 


Tufts  College  Medical  School 

416  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Mass. 


Tufts  College  Medical  School  was  established  in  Boston  in 
893.  It  is  co-educational,  women  being  admitted  upon  the 
ime  terms  as  men.  In  its  first  year  there  were  six  members 
f  the  Faculty,  and  seventeen  other  instructors,  or  twenty-five 
t  all.  In  the  session  1911-12,  there  are  thirty  members 
:  the  Faculty  and  eighty-two  other  instructors,  or  one  hundred 
id  twelve  in  all.  In  its  first  year  there  were  eighty  students;  in 
le  session  19 1 1-1 2  there  are  338  students.  In  its  first  year 
lere  was  one  clinic  connected  with  the  school  ;  in  the  session 
911-12  there  are  sixteen  clinics.  The  school  was  first 
•cated  in  rooms  at  188  Boylston  Street,  where  it  remained 
iree  years,  when  an  enrollment  of  174  students  made  larger 
uarters  necessary.  Temporary  accommodations  were  procured 
»r  the  session  1896-97  in  the  building  formerly  occupied  by 
e  Chauncy  Hall  School,  while  a  building  was  in  process  of 
mstruction  on  Shawmut  Avenue.  This  building  was  occupied 
the  session  1897-98,  and  it  was  believed  that  it  would  meet 
e  school's  needs  for  a  number  of  years.  At  the  end  of 
ree  years  this  building  was  found  to  be  inadequate  to  the 
>nstantly  increasing  number  of  students,  and  to  the  con- 
antly  increasing  requirements  of  medical  education.  A  new 
lilding  was  erected  on  Huntington  Avenue,  and  was  occupied 
the  session  1901-02.  Increasing  requirements  having  neces- 
ated  more  commodious  quarters,  the  building  has  been  enlarged 
id  remodeled  at  an  expense  of  $50,000.  A  fourth  story  has 
en  added,  and  the  building  is  now  completely  equipped  with 
ery  facility  for  teaching  Medicine  in  accordance  with  present 
quirements.  There  are  six  lecture  rooms,  the  largest  seating 
>o,  the  smallest  seating  100,  and  each  having  the  most  modern 
ating  arrangement.    On  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  floors, 
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extensive  laboratories  have  been  provided  which  give  ever 
facility  for  teaching  Pathology,  Bacteriology,  Physiology,  His 
tology,  Chemical  Pathology,  Chemical  Physiology,  Neuropath 
ology,  Hematology  and  Pharmacology.  Private  research  lab 
oratories  are  connected  with  each  general  laboratory.  Th 
building  has  been  made  complete  in  every  respect.  It  i 
heated  and  ventilated  throughout  by  both  the  direct  an< 
indirect  system,  and  is  lighted  by  electricity.  The  laboratorie 
have  been  arranged  to  give  the  best  natural  light.  The  lectur 
rooms  have  been  planned  to  combine  modern  seating  arrange 
ments  with  the  best  acoustic  properties,  and  are  thoroughl; 
equipped  with  opaque  projection  and  lantern  slide  apparatus 
The  building  is  on  the  line  of  the  Huntington  Avenue  Subwa; 
cars  (except  the  Roxbury  and  Dorchester  lines).  All  exercise 
are  conducted  at  the  school  building  in  Boston  and  at  th< 
hospitals. 


General  Information 

CLINICAL  ADVANTAGES 

Boston,  as  the  largest  city  in  New  England,  offers  unusua 
facilities  to  the  student  of  medicine.  The  amphitheatres  of  th 
Boston  City  Hospital,  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  an' 
the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  are  ope 
to  students,  and  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  for  witnessing  th 
more  extensive  surgical  operations. 

Clinics  are  held  at  the  Boston  City  [Hospital,  Boston  Cor 
sumptive  Hospital,  Boston  Dispensary,  Boston  Insane  Hospita 
Carney  Hospital,  Grace  Hospital,  Free  Home  for  Consumptive! 
Dispensary  for  Women,  House  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  Mass; 
chusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Massachusetl 
School  for  Feeble  Minded,  Massachusetts  Stale  Sanatoriui 
for  Treatment  Of  Tuberculosis,  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  Si 
Elizabeth's  Hospital,  St.  Mary's  Enfant  Asylum,  Tremont  Uis 
pensary,  and  at  various  private  clinics. 
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SESSIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

The  annual  course  of  lectures  begins  on  the  last  Wednesday 
in  September  of  each  year,  and  continues  thirty-six  weeks  until 
the  second  Wednesday  in  June.  The  annual  course  of  lectures 
for  19 12-13  w^n  commence  Wednesday,  September  25,  19 12,  at 
3  o'clock  P.M. 

VACATIONS 

There  are  no  exercises  at  the  School  during  three  days  at 
Thanksgiving,  ten  days  at  Christmas,  and  the  week  beginning 
March  31,  19 12,  nor  upon  Columbus  Day,  Washington's  Birth- 
day, Patriots'  Day  and  Memorial  Day. 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  COURSE 

The  course  of  study  is  a  graded  one,  covering  four  annual 
sessions.  In  general  the  first  two  years  consist  of  didactic  and 
laboratory  work ;  the  last  two  years  are  chiefly  clinical.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  year  a  certain  latitude  is  allowed 
in  the  choice  of  elective  subjects,  but  the  course  is  otherwise 
uniform  and  the  required  subjects  cover  thoroughly  the  general 
ground  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  the  important  special  subjects. 

For  the  first  three  years  the  school  session  is  divided  into 
wo  semesters  of  seventeen  weeks  each. 

First  Year 

First  Semester 

Anatomy. — Lectures,  recitations,  demonstrations,  and  dissecting,  Twenty 
eight  hours  a  week. 

Second  Semester 

Lpplied  Anatomy. — Lectures  and  demonstrations.  Two  hours  a  week. 
listology. — Lectures,  recitations,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work. 

Nine  hours  a  week. 

I  . 

'hysiology. — Lectures,  recitations,  demonstrations,  conferences,  and  labo- 
ratory work.     Twenty  hours  a  week. 

Second  Year 

First  Semester 

>athology. — Lectures,  recitations,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work. 

I       Twenty-Jive  hours  a  week. 
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Bacteriology. — Lectures,    recitations,    demonstrations,    and  laboratory 

work.    Five  hours  a  zueek. 
Embryology. — Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work.     Three  hours  a 
zveek. 

Second  Semester 

Chemical  Pathology. — Lectures,  recitations,  demonstrations,  and  labora- 
tory work.    Seventeen  hours  a  week. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. — Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory 

work  in  Pharmacology.     Twelve  hours  a  week. 

Toxicology. — Lectures,  recitations,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work. 
Three  hours  a  zveek. 

Bandaging  and  Surgical  Technique. — Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  sec- 
tion exercises.     Twenty-four  hours  in  all. 

The  following  subject  is  given  throughout  the  school  year : 

Physical  Diagnosis.  —  Lectures,  demonstrations,  recitations  and  section 
exercises.    Forty-eight  hours  in  all. 


Third  Year 


The  following  subjects  are  given  throughout  the  school  year : 

Theory  and  Practice. —  Lectures,  and  recitations.     Three  hours  a  week. 

Surgery. — Lectures  and  recitations  (three  hours),  and  two  clinical  lect- 
ures.   Five  hours  a  zveek. 

Obstetrics. — -Lectures,  recitations,  and  demonstrations.  (Attendance  upon 
at  least  four  cases  of  labor  is  required  —  see  "  clinics,"  below.) 
Three  hours  a  zveek. 

Diseases  of  Children. — One  lecture  at  the  school  and  one  clinical  lecture. 
Tzvo  hours  a  zveek. 

Medical  Diagnosis. — *Clinical  lecture.    One  hour  a  zveek. 
Ophthalmology. —  Twenty-four  lectures. 
Laryngology. —  Tzventy-four  lectures. 

First  Semester 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation. —  Lectures.     7 wo  hours  a  week. 
Neurology.  —One  *clinical  lecture  a  zveek. 

Neuropathology. —Sixteen  lectures  ami  eight  hours  of  laboratory  work. 
Second  Semester 

Hematology. — Sixteen  lectures  and  twenty-four  hours  of  laboratory  zvork. 
*  Clinical  lectures  arc  «ivcn  at  the  hospitals  connected  with  the  School. 
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Pulmonary  Diseases  and  Climatology. — One  clinical  lecture*  a  week. 
gynaecology . — Lectures  and  recitations.     Three  hours  a  week. 
Jenito-Urinary  Diseases.—  Sixteen  lectures. 

CLINICS 

In  addition  to  the  above  exercises,  the  students  of  the  third 
rear  attend  clinics,  in  sections,  in  the  following  subjects  :  — 

Clinical  Medicine ; 
Clinical  Surgery; 

Obstetrics  (each  student  is  required  to  take  charge  of  at  least 

four  cases  of  childbirth)  ; 
Children's  Diseases  ; 
Pulmonary  Diseases  ; 
Ophthalmology ; 
Laryngology 

The  work  in  clinics  averages  twelve  hours  a  week  Jo?'  the  yea?'. 
Each  student  is  required  to  serve  one  month  as  assistant  at  a 
linic  in  the  surgical  department  of  an  approved  hospital. 

Fourth  Year 

The  fourth  year  is  divided  into  three  periods  :  — 

The  first  period  (twelve  weeks)  ends  at  the  Christmas 
^cess.  The  second  period  (thirteen  weeks)  ends  at  the  spring 
scess.    The  third  period  (six  weeks)  follows  the  spring  recess. 

The  work  of  the  fourth  year  is  both  required  and  elective, 
t  is  essentially  clinical  and  largely  in  sections. 

The  required  work  includes  a  continuation  of  the  clinical 
ork  in  the  general  subjects  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  a 
rounding  in  the  essentials  of  those  specialties  which  have  not 
een  studied  in  the  third  year.  The  most  of  these  special 
objects  are  completed  before  the  Christmas  recess. 
1  The  elective  work  is  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  re- 
aired  course  along  selected  lines.  The  student  is  required  to 
.ke  a  certain  amount  of  work,  but  may  exercise  his  choice  as 
)  what  he  will  elect  from  a  large  number  of  subjects  offered. 

'♦Clinical  lectures  are  given  at  the  hospitals  connected  with  the  School. 
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Required  Subjects 
Class  Exercises 

Clinical  Medicine  (including  Pulmonary  Diseases). — Lectures  and  con 
ferences  at  the  School  (two  hours),  and  clinical  lectures  (three  hours) 
Five  hours  a  week,  thirty  weeks. 

Clinical  Surgery. — Lectures  and  conferences  at  the  School  (two  hours) 
and  one  clinical  lecture  and  operations  (two  hours).  Four  hours  \ 
week,  thirty  weeks. 

Orthopedic  Surgery. — Lectures,  recitations,  and  demonstrations.  Thfe\ 

hours  a  week,  thirty  weeks. 
General  Medicine. — Lectures  and  recitations.    Two  hours  a  week,  thirty 

weeks. 

Abdominal  Surgery. — Lectures  and  recitations.  Three  hours  a  week,  six 
teen  weeks. 

Neurology. — One  conference  at  the  School  and  two  clinical  lectures  each 

week.     Three  hours  a  week,  sixteen  weeks. 
Psycho-Pathology. — Lectures.     Two  hours  a  week  during  second  perioa 

{twelve  weeks). 

Children's  Diseases. — Lectures  and  conferences.    One  hour  a  week,  thirty 

weeks. 

Otology. — Clinical  lectures.  Two  hours  a  week  during  first  period  {twelvA 
weeks). 

Rectal  Diseases. — Lectures.  One  hour  a  week  during  first  period  {twelvt 
weeks'). 

Operative  Obstetrics. — Eighteen  hours  during  the  second  period. 
Electro-Therapeutics. —  Lectures.    One  hour  a  week  during  first  perioa 
{twelve  weeks). 

Clinical  Gynecology. — *Clinics   (in  small  sections)  during  first  and  sec\ 

ond periods  {twenty-five  weeks).    Conferences  07iceaweek  during  second 

period  {thirteen  weeks). 
Medical  Jurisprudence. — Lectures  and  demonstrations.    One  hour  a  wcet^ 

during  first  and  second  periods  (twenty-five  weeks). 
Dermatology. — *Clinical  lectures.    Two  hours  a  week  during  second  aim 

third  periods  {eighteen  weeks) . 
Operative  Surgery  and  Surgical  Anatomy. — This  course  is  a  sub  division 

of  Clinical  Surgery,  and  consists  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  sec 

tion  work  in  operations  on  (he  cadaver.    Three  hours  a  week  for  twelvt, 

weeks  {second  and  third  periods). 

•Clinical  lectures  arc  j,'ivrn  at  the  hospitals  connected  with  the  School. 
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;ntal  Diseases. — Lectures  and  clinical  visits  at  hospitals  for  the  insane 

i    Two  hours  a  zveek  during  second  and  third  periods  (eighteen  weeks). 

nito-Urinary  Diseases.  —  *Clinics   during  first  period  in  sections. 
(  Twenty-four  hours  —  see  below.) 

Clinical  Work  in  Sections 

^Twelve  hours  a  week  are  assigned  to  clinical  work  in  see- 
ms throughout  the  year.  This  work  is  given,  as  far  as  pos- 
,)le,  in  close  relation  to  the  instruction  in  each  subject,  and 
b  time  assigned  is  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
;t.  The  minimum  assignment  is  twenty-four  hours — in  the 
ecial  subjects  of  the  first  period.  This  is  supplemented  in 
e  second  and  third  periods  by  further  clinical  work  in  those 
bjects  that  the  student  elects.  The  clinics  in  Clinical  Medi- 
le  and  Clinical  Surgery  extend  throughout  the  year.  The 
tier  clinics  include  the  subjects  of : — 

Neurology ;  Children's  Diseases  ;  Pulmonary  Diseases  ;  Orthopedic 
irgery  ;  Abdominal  Surgery  ;  Clinical  Gynaecology  ;  Otology  ;  Derma- 
ogy  ;  Electro-Therapeutics  ;  Genito-Urinary  Diseases  ;  Medico-legal 
topsies. 

ELECTIVE  SUBJECTS 

Elective  subjects  are  classified  according  to  the  amount  of 
ne  occupied  by  each  course.  Twelve  hours  of  lectures  or 
inics  constitute  one  point.  Each  student  is  required  to 
loose  4  points  of  electives. 

The  elective  courses  for  the  session  1911-12  are  classified  as 
Hows : 


iurology  3  points 

.ryngology  3  points 

inical  Gynecology  ...  2  points 

irmatology  2  points 

;nito-Urinary  Diseases  .  2  points 
)hthalmology  2  points 


Otology  2  points 

Pathological  Technique  .  2  points 
Gastro-Intestinal  Diseases  1  point 
Pulmonary  Diseases  .  .  .  1  point 
Mental  Diseases  .  .  .  .  1  point 
Rectal  Diseases  1  point 


The  examination  in  an  elective  subject  lasts  one,  two,  or  three 
>urs,  according  as  the  course  counts  one,  two,  or  three  points. 

'Clinical  lectures  are  given  at  the  hospitals  connected  with  the  School. 
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Summary  of  Time 

First  Year  11 00  hours 

Second  Year  tioo  hours 

Third  Year  1050  hours 

Fourth  Year  11 50  hours 

Total  4400  hours 

EXAMINATIONS 
1.    For  Entrance 

Examinations  for  admission  may  be  taken  in  June  at  any  of 
the  places  announced  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  (for  a  list  and  application  forms,  address  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board,  P.  O.  Sub-station  84,  New  York,  N.  Y.) ;  or  in 
September  at  Tufts  College,  Mass.    (See  page  263.) 

2 .  Promotion 

The  regular  examinations  for  promotion  on  the  subjects  of 
the  First,  the  Second,  and  the  Third  Year,  are  held  at  the  end 
of  each  course. 

3.    For  Graduation 

The  regular  examinations  for  graduation  are  held  during  the 
Fourth  Year  at  three  periods,  and  follow  the  termination  of 
each  of  the  three  periods  into  which  this  year  is  divided. 
At  each  of  these  periods  examinations  will  be  held  in  those 
subjects,  required  or  elective,  which  end  at  that  time. 

4.    Fall  Examinations 

The  regular  fall  examinations  will  commence  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 9,  191 2,  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  at  the  Medical  School 
Building,  and  are  given  for  the  following  purposes  :  — 

(a)  For  students  from  other  medical  schools  applying  for 
advanced  standing. 

(/>)     For  the  removal  of  conditions  (other  than  entrance.) 

Students  intending  to  take  the  fall  examinations  (other  than 
for  entrance)  are  required  to  notify  the  Secretary  on  or  before 
Saturday,  Aug.  31,  191  2. 

In  all  examinations  (except  those  for  entrance)  each  student 
must  register  by  signing  his  name  to  the  registration  blank  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose.  If  a  student  fails  to  register  in  this 
manner  he  shall  receive  no  credit  for  that  examination. 


Subjects  of  Instruction 


First  Year  Subjects 

ANATOMY 

The  course  in  anatomy  is  given  throughout  the  first  year. 
During  the  first  half-year  there  are  five  lectures  and  three  reci- 
tations weekly  with  the  class.  In  the  month  of  October, 
thirty  hours  additional  are  devoted  to  demonstrations  in 
Osteology.  There  are  also  special  demonstrations  by  the  in- 
structors in  the  difficult  parts  of  the  work.  In  the  dissecting 
room  each  student  is  required  to  dissect  three  parts,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  before  taking 
the  final  examination.  It  is  necessary  for  every  student  to 
dissect  three  parts  before  graduation.  Record  of  attendance 
and  of  the  quality  of  the  work  done  in  the  dissecting  room  will 
be  kept,  and  will  largely  determine  the  standing  of  the  student 
in  the  class. 

During  the  second  half-year  there  are  two  exercises  each 
week,  one  hour  for  applied  surgical  anatomy  and  one  hour  for 
l  applied  medical  anatomy. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

si    The  course  in  physiology  is  given  throughout  the  latter  half 
)  of  the  first  year.    It  constitutes  half  of  the  entire  work  required 
\  of  the  student  during  that  period.    The  course  consists  of  four 
recitations,  four  lectures,  six  hours  of  laboratory  work,  and  one 
conference  for  every  student,  each  week,  together  with  the 
I  preparation  of  a  technical  written  paper,  and  extra  demonstra- 
tions.   At  the  end  of  each  month  there  is  an  important  written 
examination. 

In  the  recitations,  familiarity  with  the  subject-matter  of  an 
i  assigned  text-book  of  physiology,  and  of  the  syllabus,  is  re- 
\  quired.  The  lectures  set  forth  the  principles  of  general  and 
!i  descriptive  physiology,  and  suggest  some  of  its  relations  to  the 
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allied  sciences,  especially  anatomy.  In  the  laboratory  the  stu- 
dent has  opportunity  to  acquire  a  degree  of  technical  skill  in 
the  use  of  instruments  and  apparatus,  demonstrating  for  him- 
self meanwhile  some  of  the  most  important  facts  of  biological 
function,  a  specialty  being  made  of  an  acquaintance  with  the 
nature  of  protoplasm.  A  strict  practical  examination  may  be 
held  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  the  laboratory.  The  conferences 
give  each  student  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the  liter- 
ature on  important  interesting  physiological  topics,  which  are 
then  presented  in  written  reports  and  freely  discussed  by  the 
whole  class.  Record  both  of  the  attendance  and  of  the  quality 
of  the  work  done  in  the  laboratory  and  recitation-room  will  be 
kept,  and,  with  the  conference,  will  largely  help  to  determine 
the  standing  of  the  student  in  the  class.  In  addition,  a  three- 
hour  written  examination  covering  the  entire  work  of  the  year  is 
held  at  the  completion  of  the  work,  besides  the  important  subsid- 
iary written  examinations,  monthly,  and  weekly  written  tests. 

A  reviewing  course  in  physics  as  related  to  physiology, 
given  by  the  department  of  physics  in  the  College  of  Letters, 
is  a  part  of  this  course.  This  year  the  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions are  given  by  Professor  Harry  G.  Chase. 

Advanced  and  research  work  in  physiology  will  be  provided 
for  competent  students,  by  special  arrangement  with  the  head 
of  the  department.  Work  in  this  department  is  also  offered 
to  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  The  constant 
aim  is  to  adapt  the  work  of  each  student  both  to  his  needs  and 
to  his  capabilities. 

HISTOLOGY 

The  work  in  histology  covers  the  second  half  of  the  school 
year,  and  is  both  didactic  and  practical.  The  practical  work 
in  the  laboratory  is  emphasized.  Here  the  student  comes  into 
the  most  intimate  relation  with  the  elements  of  the  body,  the 
legitimate  objects  of  his  study.  He:  learns  to  use  the  micro- 
scope and  to  manipulate  sections.  Being  required  to  draw  what 
he  sees,  he  forms  a  mental  picture  of  the  objects  of  study  which 
he  never  forgets. 
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The  department  aims  to  bring  before  the  student  the  latest 
utterance  of  the  best  authorities,  and  to  present  the  subject 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  medical  student.  It  must  be  obvious 
that  histology,  dealing  as  it  does  with  the  tissue  elements  of 
the  body  in  their  normal  condition,  is  vitally  important  in  the 
study  of  pathology,  when  it  is  understood  that  it  is  morbid 
changes  in  these  elements  which  constitute  pathological  condi- 
tions. The  student's  future  study  of  pathology  is  kept  con- 
stantly in  mind,  and  the  teaching  of  the  department  has  a  direct 
bearing  upon  that  end.  The  department  is  furnished  with  micro- 
scopes, the  use  of  which,  on  payment  of  a  small  fee,  will  be  afforded 
to  such  as  are  unable  to  furnish  instruments  of  their  own. 

Written  exercises  and  recitations  will  form  a  part  of  the 
course.     Ninety  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  required. 


Second  Year  Subjects 

PATHOLOGY 

I  The  work  in  pathology  and  bacteriology  will  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  students  during  the  first  half  of  the  second 
year.  The  instruction  in  pathology  will  consist  of  lectures, 
recitations,  demonstrations,  and  practical  laboratory  work.  It 
will  be  the  aim  to  develop  in  the  student  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  causes,  course,  and  results  of  pathological  processes. 
Daily  lectures  (five  times  a  week)  will  be  supplemented  by  daily 
'ecitations,  based  upon  a  syllabus  covering  the  subjects  of 
general  pathology  and  special  pathology. 

Demonstrations  of  gross  pathological  specimens,  obtained 
(:rom  operations  and  autopsies  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital, 
:he  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  other  institutions,  will 
oe  held  frequently,  as  material  is  obtained.  The  supply  of  fresh 
material  is  very  large,  and  it  is  usually  possible  to  illustrate  all 
of  the  common  disease  processes  and  many  of  the  rare  lesions, 
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during  the  time  when  the  class  is  at  work.  Instruction  in  autopsy 
technique  will  be  given  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  School. 

The  work  in  pathological  histology  will  include  a  three-hour 
exercise  daily,  five  times  a  week.  Students  will  mount  and 
make  drawings  of  sections  obtained  from  human  and  experi- 
mental lesions,  comprehending  all  the  important  subjects  of 
general  and  special  pathology.  Considerable  attention  will  be 
paid  to  surgical  pathology.  Preserved  gross  specimens  illus- 
trating the  lesions  studied  will  be  demonstrated  in  connection 
with  the  laboratory  exercises. 

Written  recitations  will  be  held,  without  notice,  at  irregular 
intervals  throughout  the  term.  The  standard  attained  by  the 
student  in  these  exercises  will  influence  his  final  mark  in  the 
subject.  Final  examinations  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  three  hours  of  written  and  two  hours  of  practical  work. 
A  report  on  gross  specimens  may  be  included. 

Microscopes  will  be  loaned  to  students  for  a  small  fee. 

BACTERIOLOGY 

Bacteriology  is  taught  as  a  companion  study  with  pathology. 
As  infectious  processes  are  taken  up,  the  bacterial  causes  are 
studied  in  connection  with  the  pathology  of  the  diseases  which 
they  produce,  in  such  a  way  that  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
cause  and  effect  may  be  obtained.  Attention  is  paid  to  the 
technical  details  of  laboratory  work.  The  methods  of  bacterial 
action,  the  elaboration  of  toxines,  the  subject  of  immunity,  and 
the  important  bearings  of  asepsis,  antisepsis,  and  disinfection 
are  especially  emphasized.  Particular  attention  is  also  paid  to 
all  practical  bacteriological  tests  used  in  medicine. 

The  bacteriological  laboratory  presents  adequate  facilities  for 
the  intelligent  demonstration  of  this  subject.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  Laboratory  work,  facilities  are  afforded  students  for 
individual  work.  In  connection  with  the  demonstration  of 
gross  pathological  specimens,  a  study  of  bacteria  present  is 
made,  both  by  smear  and  culture.  The  recitations  in  this  sul' 
jed  will  include  both  oral  and  written  exercises,  and  practical 
examinations  will  be  held  throughout  the  year. 
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The  final  examination  will  consist  of  two  hours  of  written 
ind  one  hour  of  practical  work.  The  practical  examination 
vvill  consist  of  the  examination  of  an  unknown  specimen,  requir- 
ng  the  application  of  a  bacteriological  test  of  clinical  value. 

EMBRYOLOGY 

The  subject  of  Embryology  is  given  in  the  first  half  of  the 
second  year  with  three  weekly  exercises.  The  work  will  cover 
ihe  science  so  far  as  to  fit  the  student  with  knowledge  sufficient 
or  his  studies  in  obstetrics  and  such  other  departments  as  may 
lave  to  do  with  embryonic  conditions.  It  is  intended  to  give 
he  student  such  practical  features  of  the  subject  as  will  prove 
idequate  for  his  needs  as  a  student  of  medicine,  without  enter- 
ng  into  the  many  details  that  tend  to  confuse  and  are  not  essen- 
ial  outside  a  regular  course  in  biology. 

PHARMACOLOGY 

Instruction  in  pharmacology  consists  of  lectures,  recitations, 
ind  laboratory  exercises,  twelve  hours  a  week  throughout  the 

econd  half-year.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  physiologi- 
cal action  of  drugs  in  its  relation  to  their  therapeutical  applica- 

ion,  and  to  the  relation  always  existing  between  therapeutics 
'nd  physiological  and  pathological  laboratory  work.  The  lab- 
oratory course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  all 

ledicinal  preparations  and  processes,  and  consists  of  exercises 

which  the  class  in  sections  is  led  to  this  result  practically, 
j   Prescription  writing  and  the  metric  system  will  receive  care- 
Mi  attention.    Such  of  the  recent  additions  to  materia  medica 
j  s  are  deemed  worthy  will  be  properly  considered. 

I  CHEMICAL  PATHOLOGY 

The  course  follows  the  general  plan  of  the  first  year  work  in 
'hemical  Physiology.  Pathological  secretions  and  excretions 
re  studied  in  comparison  with  the  normal.  Special  attention 
i  given  to  the  chemistry  and  microscopy  of  urine,  feces  and 
astric  contents.  These  subjects  occupy  a  large  part  of  the 
uboratory  exercises. 
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Diagnosis  of  renal,  gastric  and  intestinal  diseases  from 
chemical  and  microscopic  findings  is  fully  considered  in  both 
lectures  and  recitations. 

Optional  Course 
Research  Woi'k  in  Che??iical  Biology.  Students  must  obli- 
gate themselves  to  spend  at  least  a  half-year,  and  write  a 
thesis  upon  the  result  of  their  investigation.  This  course  is 
similar  to  that  given  in  the  Graduate  School  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts. 

TOXICOLOGY 

The  lecture  and  laboratory  course  in  Toxicology  is  sys- 
tematic and  comprehensive.  Students  are  required  to  deter- 
mine the  identity  of  various  organic  and  inorganic  poisons  in 
stomach  contents,  tissues  and  in  food. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  recitations,  occasional  conferences 
are  held,  at  which  cases  of  poisoning  are  discussed. 

PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS 

This  is  an  elementary  course  in  the  study  of  physical  signs 
in  health  and  disease,  and  is  the  foundation  for  the  study  of 
Clinical  Medicine  Special  attention  is  given,  in  the  explana- 
tion of  physical  signs,  to  the  principles  of  physics,  and  to  the 
facts  of  anatomy  and  physiology  upon  which  they  are  based. 
The  course  follows  the  instruction  in  Medical  Anatomy,  part  of 
the  course  in  Applied  Anatomy  of  the  first  year,  and  leads  to 
the  course  in  Medical  Diagnosis  in  the  third  year.  The  course 
consists  of  -one  lecture  a  week  throughout  the  second  year 
(thirty-two  lectures),  and  fifteen  exercises  in  sections,  chiefly  on 
elementary  percussion  and  auscultation. 

BANDAGING  AND  SURGICAL  TECHNIQUE 

Bandaging  and  surgical  technique  is  given  to  students  of  the 
second  year,  and  consists  of  practical  work  in  applying  bandages, 
dressings,  splints,  elc.    The  course  is  preceded  by  lectures  and 
demonstrations  by  the  Demonstrator  of  Bandaging  and  Appara-  j 
tus.     Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  lectures,  each  student  receives  1 
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individual  instruction  in  the  subject,  and  must  show  himself 
skilled  in  this  work  before  completing  the  course. 

During  the  second  semester  a  series  of  lectures  will  be  given 
upon  surgical  technique. 

The  course  is  a  part  of  the  work  in  Surgery. 


Third  Year  Subjects 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE 

The  work  prescribed  in  the  department  of  general  medi- 
cine has  been  carefully  planned.  As  the  studies  of  the  second 
year  are  intended  to  prepare  the  student  for  the  study  of  the 

i  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  so  this  course  is  intended  to 
prepare  for  the  clinical  courses  of  the  fourth  year.  To  this  end 
a  systematic  series  of  lectures  is  offered,  including  such  general 
diseases  as  are  not  considered  in  the  special  courses.  Two 
hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  these  lectures.  They  comprise  a 
detailed  description  of  each  of  the  diseases  under  consideration. 

'  The  diseases  are  discussed  upon  the  uniform  plan  of  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  affection,  its  synonyms,  history,  cause,  pathological 

;  changes,  symptoms,  complications,  diagnosis,  prognosis,  pre- 
vention and  treatment.    Supplementary  to  these  lectures,  a 

I  weekly  quiz  class  is  held.  By  such  thorough  and  systematic 
study  of  the  diseases  he  is  to  meet  in  the  clinical  work  of  the 

'fourth  year,  the  student  is  prepared  to  appreciate  in  the  fullest 

!  degree  the  varying  phenomena  of  daily  practice. 

j  SURGERY 

The  course  in  surgery  of  the  third  year  consists  of  lectures 
'  covering  the  principles  of  general  surgery,  attendance  at  clinics, 
;  recitations,  and  written  quizzes.  The  instruction  in  this  year 
i  prepares  the  student  for  the  courses  of  the  fourth  year  in  clini- 
j  cal,  abdominal,  rectal,  genito-urinary,  gynecological,  and  ortho- 
i  pedic  surgery. 

I 
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The  class  attends  the  lecture  in  clinical  surgery  at  the  Boston 
Dispensary,  one  morning  each  week  from  October  1  to  April  1, 
where  the  time  is  principally  devoted  to  demonstrating  from 
the  case  the  various  conditions  which  a  practitioner  meets  in 
general  practice.  So  far  as  possible,  cases  are  grouped,  and 
one  morning  of  each  week  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  a 
single  subject,  with  many  cases  illustrating  the  condition  under 
discussion. 

The  class,  divided  into  small  sections,  attends  the  regular 
surgical  clinics  of  the  School  each  week  throughout  the  school 
year  at  the  Boston  Dispensary,  and  the  Grace  Hospital. 

At  some  time  after  the  course  in  bandaging  and  surgical 
technique,  but  before  graduation,  each  student  must  present  a 
certificate  stating  that  he  has  served  satisfactorily  as  surgical 
dresser  for  at  least  one  month  in  some  institution  approved  by 
the  Faculty.  All  students  who  have  not  already  taken  the 
course  in  bandaging  must  make  arrangements  with  the  demon- 
strator to  complete  this  course  before  January  1  of  the  third 
year. 

LARYNGOLOGY 

Instruction  in  the  diseases  of  the  nose  and  throat  is  both 
didactic  and  clinical.  A  systematic  course  of  lectures  is  given 
to  the  third-year  students  in  the  ampitheatre  of  the  School. 
These  lectures  are  illustrated  with  colored  diagrams,  models, 
pathological  specimens,  and  the  exhibition  of  instruments. 
The  opaque-projection  apparatus  is  used  at  the  close  of  each 
lecture. 

Clinical  instruction  in  laryngoscopy  and  rhinoscopy  is  given 
to  small  sections  of  the  class  at  the  Boston  Dispensary,  the 
Boston  City  Hospital,  and  the  Carney  Hospital.  This  work  is 
required. 

An  elective  course,  mainly  practical,  is  given  to  the  fourth- 
year  students  during  the  last  half-year.  Special  attention  is 
paid  to  the  technique  of  instrumentation,  also  to  general  diag- 
nosis and  treatment.  By  the  actual  examination  of  cases  the 
student  is  made  familiar  with  the  diseases  the  family  physician 
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expected  to  treat.  During  this  course  the  students  see  the 
ost  important  operations  of  the  nose  and  throat.  Practical 
:tures  are  given  at  the  School.  The  class  visits,  in  sections, 
e  laryngological  clinics  at  the  Boston  Dispensary,  the  Boston 
ty  Hospital,  and  the  Carney  Hospital. 

NEUROLOGY 

The  Department  of  Neurology  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
orton  Prince,  and  the  courses  embrace  in  their  scope  required 
d  elective  work. 

The  work  of  the  third  year  is  required  and  consists  of: 

(1)  Clinical  and  didactic  lectures  given  at  the  Boston  City 
ospital  once  a  week  during  the  first  half  year  by  Dr.  Prince. 

(2)  Lectures  on  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology  of 
e  nervous  system  are  given  at  the  Medical  School  once  a  week 
iring  the  second  half  year  by  Dr.  Tower,  supplemented  with 
struction  by  sections  in  the  laboratory  in  the  microscopical 
amination  of  the  normal  and  pathological  nervous  system. 

OPHTHALMOLOGY 
,The  course  in  ophthalmology  will  be  of  the  most  practical 
aracter  possible,  being  designed  to  give  the  general  practi- 
iner  such  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  is  most  essential  to  his 
,ictice.  The  lectures  will  be  given  twice  a  week,  the  first  half 
'  the  school  year.  For  clinical  work  the  class  will  be  divided 
j  0  small  sections,  preparatory  to  instruction  at  the  Massachu- 
Its  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  The  fourth-year 
Ljctive  students  will  be  given  personal  instruction  by  all  mem- 
ll  rs  of  the  department  throughout  the  school  year.  Instruction 
i|  operative  work  will  be  given  in  small  sections  by  Professor 
'[  andler. 

f  OBSTETRICS 

!  The  instruction  in  obstetrics  consists  of  lectures,  recitations, 
inferences,  and  clinical  teaching.  Lectures  are  illustrated  by 
],  tes  and  the  use  of  the  manikin.  Each  student  is  required  to 
Ire  for  at  least  four  cases  (clinical  instruction  being  given  with 
K|2  of  these),  attending  them  throughout  convalescence,  and 
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handing  in  a  written  report.  Some  of  these  reports  will  be  read 
before  the  class,  and  subjected  to  discussion  and  criticism  b\ 
class  and  instructor. 

PULMONARY  DISEASES  AND  CLIMATOLOGY 

A  chair  of  pulmonary  diseases  and  climatology  was  estab 
lished  some  years  ago,  and  Dr.  Edward  O.  Otis,  Physician  tc 
the  Free  Home  for  Consumptives,  and  the  tuberculosis  depart- 
ment of  the  Boston  Dispensary,  formerly  president  of  the 
American  Climatological  Association,  was  elected  head  of  this 
department.  Medical  climatology  will  receive  special  attention 
in  relation  to  the  climatic  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  The 
methods  of  sanatorium  treatment  will  be  discussed,  and  one  or 
more  sanatoriums  visited  during  the  year.  "  The  tuberculosis 
class,"  "the  day  camp,"  and  other  modern  methods  of  treating 
tuberculosis  are  also  given  attention. 

A  limited  number  of  students  of  the  fourth  year  who  desire 
to  assist  at  the  tuberculosis  clinic  of  the  Boston  Dispensary  will 
have  opportunity  to  do  so,  and  should  apply  to  Dr.  Otis.  Ir 
this  department  special  attention  is  devoted  to  pulmonary  tuber 
culosis,  concerning  which  instruction  is  given,  both  by  didactic 
and  clinical  lectures,  to  the  students  of  the  third  and  fourtl 
years.  Special  clinical  instruction,  with  opportunities  for  thf 
physical  examinations  of  patients,  will  be  given  to  the  student; 
of  the  third  and  fourth  classes,  in  small  sections,  at  the  clini> 
for  pulmonary  diseases  in  connection  with  the  Boston  Dispen 
sary,  the  out-patient  department  of  the  Boston  Consumptiv 
Hospital,  and  the  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital.  The  detection,  treat 
ment,  and  prevention  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  will  be  thor 
oughly  studied  in  this  class. 

GENITO-URINARY  DISEASES 

The  required  course  in  Genito-Urinary  Diseases  will  com 
mcnce  in  the  second  half  of  the  third  year,  when  the  didacti 
lectures  in  this  subject  will  be  given.  Clinical  instruction  wil 
be  given  during  the  first  period  of  the  fourth  year. 
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GYNECOLOGY 

Instruction  in  gynecology  is  given  both  by  lectures  and 
inical  teaching.  Lectures  are  given  to  the  third-year  students 
rice  a  week  during  the  second  term.  Once  a  week  a  quiz  is 
eld  on  the  lectures. 

CHILDREN'S  DISEASES 

The  work  of  the  third  year  consists  of  didactic  lectures  on 
losen  subjects  and  clinical  lectures  covering  the  common  dis- 
ises  of  childhood  two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year, 
linical  instruction  is  given  in  sections  at  the  Out-Patient  De- 
artment  of  the  Boston  Dispensary.  Each  section  works  for 
le  month  and  is  taught  by  required  practical  work  with 
atients  in  diagnosis  and  treatment.  All  the  clinical  laboratory 
ork  helpful  in  diagnosis  is  done  at  the  clinic  in  connection 
ith  the  physical  examination  of  patients.  During  the  year  the 
ass  will  be  taken  to  a  model  farm  where  all  the  practical  points 

the  proper  care  of  milk  for  infants  will  be  demonstrated, 
ontagious  diseases  are  presented  to  the  class  in  sections  at 
e  South  Department  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital.  When 
>ssible,  at  these  visits  to  the  contagion  wards  of  the  hospital, 
e  technique  of  inturbation  will  be  shown. 

I  MEDICAL  DIAGNOSIS 

The  instruction  in  Clinical  Medicine  during  the  third  year  is 
Ven  under  the  head  of  Medical  Diagnosis.    The  course  con- 

ues  throughout  the  third  year.  One  clinical  lecture  each 
(:ek  is  given  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  illustrating  the 
object.  In  addition  the  class,  in  sections,  attends  ward  visits 
j  d  medical  clinics.  An  important  part  of  this  clinical  work  is 
i  /en  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Pulmonary 
I  seases,  and  in  district  visits  under  the  supervision  of  physi- 
fins  of  the  Boston  Dispensary.    The  work  in  this  course  is 

>sely  correlated  with  the  course  in  Theory  and  Practice. 

,  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION 

•  Hygiene  and  sanitation  are  taught  during  the  third  year. 
The  principal  subjects  of  the  course  are  air,  water  (public 
id  private),  and  food  supplies. 
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The  transmissible  diseases,  and  their  epidemiology,  indus- 
trial hygiene,  and  the  inspection  of  work-shops  and  factories, 
house  construction,  heating,  ventilating,  and  plumbing,  care  of 
family  wastes,  and  the  disposal  of  sewage. 

Railroad  sanitation,  military  and  naval  hygiene,  quarantine, 
disinfection  and  fumigation.  National  and  State  laws  relative 
to  health  officers,  and  the  protection  of  the  public  health. 

The  inspection  of  schools. 

Burial  of  the  dead,  and  vital  statistics. 

HEMATOLOGY 

The  course  in  hematology  consists  of  sixteen  lectures  and 
twelve  two-hour  laboratory  exercises,  —  forty  hours  in  all  for 
each  student  during  the  second  semester  of  the  third  year, — with 
occasional  clinical  lectures  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital.  It  is 
given  as  a  sub-department  of  Clinical  Medicine,  and  it  is  the 
aim  to  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  the  future  practitioner.  The, 
lectures  deal  with  diseases  of  the  blood  from  a  clinical  as  well 
as  from  a  laboratory  standpoint.  The  first  laboratory  exercises 
consist  of  preliminary  instruction  in  the  technique  of  blood  ex- 
amination, followed  by  practical  work  in  blood  pathology.  A 
permanent  collection  of  some  three  thousand  microscope  slides 
and  a  number  of  excellent  wall-charts  are  also  available. 


Fourth  Year  Subjects 

CLINICAL  MEDICINE 

The  aim  of  the  work  in  Clinical  Medicine  is  to  give  the  stu- 
dent a  practical  acquaintance  with  disease.  The  instruction  in 
this  department  begins  with  Medical  Anatomy  (part  of  the 
course  in  Applied  Anatomy),  in  the  second  semester  of  the  first 
year.  Then  follow  the  course  in  Physical  Diagnosis  in  the  sec- 
ond year  and  the  course  in  Medical  Diagnosis  in  the  third  year. 
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The  fourth-year  course  in  Clinical  Medicine  is  a  continuation 
and  farther  development  of  this  work. 

The  instruction  consists  of  two  clinical  lectures  at  the  Bos- 
ton City  Hospital,  one  clinical  lecture  (Pulmonary  Diseases)  at 
che  Boston  Dispensary,  and  two  hours  at  the  School.  One  of 
these  latter  hours  is  given  to  conferences  on  cases  which  the 
students  have  studied,  and  the  other  is  given  partly  to  instruc- 
:ion  in  practical  therapeutics  and  dietetics,  and  partly  to  exer- 
bises  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Pathology  on  clin- 
'ical  pathology,  —  the  clinical  and  pathological  study  of  actual 
:ases. 

In  addition,  abundant  opportunities  for  clinical  study  are 
offered,  in  ward  visits  and  other  medical  clinics.  This  instruc- 
tion is  given  chiefly  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  the  Boston 
Dispensary,  and  the  Free  Home  for  Consumptives.  The  work 
in  Pulmonary  Diseases  in  the  fourth  year  is  regarded  as  part  of 
;he  course  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

The  marks  throughout  the  various  courses  of  the  Department 
)f  Clinical  Medicine  are  based  on  practical  work  and  the  report 
)f  cases,  as  well  as  on  written  examinations. 

CLINICAL  SURGERY 

I  The  work  in  clinical  surgery  for  the  fourth  year  consists  of 
ectures,  conferences,  attendance  at  clinics  and  operations. 
The  class  in  small  sections  attends  clinics  at  the  Boston 
Dispensary,  where  the  student  studies  surgical  cases  most 
frequently  met  with  in  the  daily  work  of  the  general  practitioner; 
iind  at  the  Grace  Hospital,  where  both  out-patient  and  ward 
:ases  furnish  a  wide  range  of  general  and  major  operative 
-urgery.  At  these  clinics  students  have  opportunity  to  examine 
'  ind  study  various  cases  and  to  become  practically  familiar  with 
I  liagnosis  and  treatment.  Students  in  this  class  also  have  oppor- 
tunities of  administering  ether  and  assisting  at  operations, 
positions  as  surgical  out-patient  dressers  are  open  to  students, 
}  it  the  City  Hospital,  Boston  Dispensary,  and  elsewhere,  and 
I  his  opportunity  for  practical  work  is  taken  advantage  of  by 
inany  students. 
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OPERATIVE  SURGERY  AND  SURGICAL  ANATOMY 

The  work  in  operative  surgery  has  been  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  a  course  in  surgical  anatomy,  given  by  the  depart- 
ment of  anatomy  in  conjunction  with  the  department  of  clinical 
surgery.  This  course,  which  includes  three  exercises  a  week 
for  five  weeks,  consists  of  demonstrations  of  surgical  landmarks 
upon  the  living  model,  the  skeleton,  and  the  cadaver,  and  a 
review  of  anatomy  in  general.  Especial  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
that  part  of  anatomy  which  is  important  in  operative  surgery. 

Regional  anatomy  is  demonstrated,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  review  given  by  the  department  of  anatomy  the  important 
surgical  operations  of  the  region  under  discussion  are  demon- 
strated by  members  of  the  surgical  staff.  Thus  surgery  of  the 
neck  is  first  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  surgical  landmarks, 
pointed  out  upon  the  living  model,  the  skeleton,  and  the  ca- 
daver. The  surgical  anatomy  of  the  neck  is  then  demonstrated 
on  the  cadaver,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  these  exercises  by  the 
Department  of  Anatomy,  the  important  surgical  operations  of 
the  neck  are  demonstrated  by  members  of  the  Department  of 
Surgery. 

The  same  course  is  pursued  with  all  parts  of  the  body,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  anatomical  teaching  concerning  any 
region,  the  special  operations  of  that  region  are  demonstrated 
by  members  of  the  surgical  staff. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  course  the  class  is  divided  into  small 
sections,  and  each  section  performs  the  various  operations  upon 
the  cadaver  in  the  dissecting  room.  Each  section  is  supervised 
by  an  instructor. 

The  course  in  operative  surgery  and  surgical  anatomy  as 
above  outlined  is  a  part  of  the  required  work  in  clinical  surgery. 

NEUROLOGY 

The  Neurology  for  the  fourth-year  class  is  both  required  and 
elective.  The  required  courses  consist  of  clinical  and  didactic 
lectures  by  Dr.  Prince  and  Dr.  Thomas;  clinical  exercises  by 
Dr.  Fairbanks,  in  sections,  at  which  instruction  is  given  inj 
methods  of  examination  of  the  patient,  and  diagnosis  of  the  dis- 
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eases  of  the  nervous  system  ;  and  clinical  conferences,  at  which 
the  student  makes  a  written  report  of  a  case  which  he  has  him- 
self studied  and  diagnosed.  The  report  is  then  discussed  by 
the  class  and  the  instructors. 

The  elective  course  consists  of  clinical  exercises  by  Dr. 
Thomas.  In  these  clinical  exercises  the  student  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  and  study  the  patient  for  himself,  thus  becom- 
ing experienced  in  the  methods  of  examination,  and  acquainted 
with  nervous  diseases  as  present  in  the  subject. 

The  lectures  and  exercises  are  given  at  the  Boston  City  Hos- 
pital during  the  first  half  of  the  school  year. 

PSYCHO-PATHOLOGY  AND  PSYCHO-THERAPEUTICS 

The  course  in  Psycho-pathology  and  Psycho-therapeutics  is 
^iven  to  the  fourth-year  class  under  the  direction  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Neurology. 

Among  the  subjects  included  are  :  the  mechanism  of  memory  ; 
integrative  action  of  the  nervous  system  ;  emotion ;  hypnotism  ; 
suggestion ;  the  sub-conscious,  co-conscious  and  unconscious  ; 
Irysteria ;  neurasthenia ;  obsessions ;  dissociations  of  person- 
ality ;  and  the  principles  of  psycho-therapeutics.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  subjects  treated. 

MENTAL  DISEASES 

Instruction  in  mental  diseases  will  be  afforded  by  a  course 
:omprising  didactic  and  clinical  lectures,  to  be  given  weekly 
:rom  January  to  the  middle  of  May.  Ten  or  more  clinics  will 
3e  held  at  the  Boston  State  Hospital,  where  a  large  number 
)f  patients  are  received  annually.  Two  clinics  will  be  given 
iko  at  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Feeble-Minded,  at  Wav- 
irley.  It  will  be  the  aim  of  this  course  to  allow  the  students  to 
pecome  familiar  with  the  prevalent  forms  of  mental  trouble,  the 
iarly  symptoms  of  insanity,  and  with  the  methods  of  commitment. 
Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  mental  defects  in  children. 

CHILDREN'S  DISEASES 

The  fourth  year  work  in  Children's  Diseases  consists  of  one 
exercise  a  week  throughout  the  year  in  case  teaching,  infant 
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feeding  and  the  feeding  of  delicate  children.  Three  exercises 
a  week  of  two  hours  each  are  given  students  in  sections  at  the 
Children's  Hospital  of  the  Boston  Dispensary.  The  work  in- 
cludes special  instruction  in  the  food  laboratory,  the  study  of 
clinical  cases  from  the  ward  and  ward  visits. 

PATHOLOGICAL  TECHNIQUE 

The  course  in  pathological  technique  is  offered  to  students 
of  the  fourth  year.  It  is  intended  to  develop  in  the  student  a 
special  familiarity  with  the  diagnostic  tests  which  are  used  in 
pathological  and  bacteriological  work.  The  course  will  include 
studies  of  pathological  products  from  the  standpoint  of  rapid 
diagnosis,  as  the  preparation  of  free-hand  and  frozen  sections, 
together  with  the  rapid  celloidin  imbedding  of  fresh  tissue; 
training  in  methods  of  description  and  the  preparation  of  pro- 
tocols ;  special  bacteriological  tests,  notably  the  opsonin  test 
and  the  preparation  of  vaccines  ;  the  study  of  agglutination 
by  Wright's  method ;  inoscopy,  cytodiagnosis,  etc. 

This  course  is  expected  to  be  of  particular  value  to  students 
who  intend  to  obtain  house-officerships  in  small  hospitals  where 
regular  pathological  appointments  are  not  made. 

ABDOMINAL  SURGERY 

Instruction  is  given  in  abdominal  surgery,  including  appen- 
dicitis, hernia,  and  the  major  operations  on  the  female  pelvic 
organs,  by  two  lectures  and  one  quiz  weekly  to  fourth-year  stu- 
dents during  the  first  term,  and  by  demonstrations  on  the 
cadaver,  clinical  conferences,  and  attendance  of  subdivisions  of 
the  class  at  operations. 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE 

In  most  institutions  instructions  in  legal  medicine  is  limited 
to  those  subjects  which  prepare  the  graduate  for  the  work  of 
the  medical  examiner  or  coroner,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  only 
a  small  number  of  practitioners  ever  have  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise these  functions. 

The  course  which  will  be  offered  to  the  fourth-year  class  is 
intended  to  be  broader  in  scope  and  it  will  include : 
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Instruction  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  physician  in  court, 
by  Justice  William  Schofield,  of  the  Superior  Bench  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

A  study  of  the  legal  relations  of  the  physician  to  the  public, 
to  the  profession,  and  to  his  patients,  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Keleher 
member  of  the  Boston  Bar. 

Instruction  in  the  duties  of  the  medical  examiner,  illustrated, 
by  practical  demonstration  of  medico-legal  cases  by  Dr.  Leary. 

ORTHOPEDIC  SURGERY 

The  work  in  orthopedic  surgery  consists  of  one  lecture,  four 
clinics,  and  one  quiz  each  week  of  the  first  half-year,  and  of 
two  exercises  a  week  at  the  Carney  Hospital  during  the  second 
half-year,  for  those  electing  the  subject.  The  work  of  the 
second  half-year  consists  of  practical  exercises  in  diagnosis  and 
treatment  in  the  out-patient  department,  and  of  ward  visits, 
with  opportunity  to  see  the  operative  work,  especially  the  ortho- 
pedic surgery  of  the  adult. 

OTOLOGY 

Instruction  in  otology  consists  of  lectures  on  the  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  pathology  of  the  ear,  at  the  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  These  lectures  are  illus- 
trated by  Politzer's  charts  of  the  human  ear,  models,  anatomi- 
'cal  specimens  of  the  temporal  bone,  bone-corrosion  prepara- 
tions, and  microscopical  sections  of  the  organ  of  hearing. 

Clinical  and  practical  instruction  in  otology  is  given  to  small 
'sections  of  the  class  at  the  close  of  each  lecture.  The  students 
\ witness  the  examination  and  treatment  of  patients,  are  invited 
in  class  sections  to  be  present  at  the  major  operations  upon 
the  ear,  and  to  accompany  the  aural  surgeon  in  his  daily  rounds 
\  through  the  wards. 

i  An  elective  course  for  the  fourth-year  students  consists  of 
i' clinical  work  at  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
;  firmary  and  the  Carney  Hospital. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  RECTUM 

The  course  in  diseases  of  the  rectum  will  consist  of  weekly 
llectures  during  the  first  half-year  at  the  School,  and  clinical  in- 
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struction  every  morning  at  the  rectal  department  of  the  Boston 
Dispensary.  Each  student  will  have  ample  opportunity  to 
examine  patients,  and  in  suitable  cases  to  apply  treatment. 
Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  so-called  "office  treatment" 
of  this  class  of  diseases. 

DERMATOLOGY 

The  instruction,  in  dermatology  will  consist  of  weekly  lectures 
to  the  fourth-year  students  from  January  to  April.  Also,  from 
January  to  June,  there  will  be  three  weekly  clinics  at  the  Boston 
Dispensary,  where  cases  of  skin  diseases  will  be  shown  to  the 
class,  with  an  opportunity  for  each  student  to  examine  the  cases 
personally. 

GENITO-URINARY  DISEASES 

Clinical  instruction  in  genito-urinary  diseases  is  given  at  the 
genito-urinary  department  of  the  Boston  Dispensary.  All  the 
students  of  the  fourth  year  are  required  to  attend  the  clinic  in 
sections  permitting  individual  instruction,  during  the  first  sem- 
ester, and  are  taught  the  chief  points  of  modern  genito-urinary 
technique.  Students  electing  this  course  receive  additional 
instruction  in  sections  during  the  second  semester.  As  the 
number  of  patients  attending  this  clinic  is  very  large,  each 
student  has  an  opportunity  to  see  many  cases  of  genito-urinary 
diseases  and  to  become  familiar  with  their  diagnosis  and 
treatment. 

ELECTRO-THERAPEUTICS 

The  course  in  electro-therapeutics  given  to  the  fourth-year 
students  will  consist  of  twelve  lectures,  with  occasional  quizzes. 
It  will  include  a  brief  review  of  the  principles  of  electro-physics, 
the  nature,  methods  of  production,  and  physiological  action  of 
the  various  forms  of  electrical  energy,  together  with  a  brief 
discussion  of  therapeutic  uses  and  limitations. 

CLINICAL  GYNAECOLOGY 

The  first  essential  being  the  ability  to  make  an  exact  diag 
nosis,  the  students  of  the  fourth-year  class,  in  sections  of  two 
students  only,  are  given  abundant  opportunity  to  make  physical 
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examinations  under  proper  supervision.  The  daily  clinics 
'morning  and  afternoon)  of  The  Dispensary  for  Women,  of  the 
Boston  Dispensary,  the  Tremont  Dispensary,  Carney  Hospi- 
:al,  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  and  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  pro- 
/ide  a  course  in  methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  supe- 
rior to  any  other  in  New  England.  Adequate  provision  is  also 
nade  for  students  to  witness  operations  in  plastic  and  major 
Delvic  surgery. 

CLINICAL  TUBERCULOSIS 

A  special  elective  course  in  clinical  tuberculosis  is  given  to 
:he  fourth-year  class  by  Professor  Otis  during  the  months  of 
lanuary,  February,  and  March.  It  will  pay  special  attention  to 
he  early  stages  of  the  disease,  and  will  deal  generally  with  the 
iiagnosis,  prognosis,  treatment,  and  prophylaxis  of  pulmonary 
uberculosis.  There  will  be  at  least  twenty-five  clinical  exer- 
:ises,  and  a  required  essay,  or  examination. 


,  Preparation 

•  Prospective  students  who  have  completed  the  preparation  required  for 
dmission  to  the  Medical  School  are  advised,  if  they  feel  able  to  give  the 
ecessary  time,  to  take  a  year  of  college  work  before  entering  upon  dis- 

linctively  medical  studies,  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  thorough  foundation 
^  nd  to  become  familiar  with  the  laboratory  methods  which  form  the  basis 
f  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  medical  course. 

The  School  of  Liberal  Arts  of  Tufts  College  offers  to  such  students  a 
pecial  course  indicated  below.  This  course  is  open  only  to  students  who 
ave  fully  met  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Medical  School, 
eing  supplementary  to  the  regular  preparation,  and  not  in  any  sense  a  sub- 
titute  for  it. 

*  i.  Biology  3.  Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  each 
^eek  upon  the  structure  and  development  of  selected  vertebrate  types. 

'he  forms  studied  in  the  laboratory  are  the  dogfish,  salamander,  and  cat, 
ith  some  microscopic  work  on  embryos  and  tissues,  and  the  study  of 
ikeletons  of  several  animals. 
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2.  Chemistry  i.  Two  lectures  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  work  each 
week.  The  lectures  cover  general  theoretical  and  descriptive  inorganic 
chemistry.  The  laboratory  work  is  devoted  to  the  principal  elements  and 
their  compounds. 

3.  English  1  and  2.    Three  hours  a  week  of  instruction  in  composition 

and  rhetoric. 

4.  German  or  French. 

5.  Elective. 

TEXT-BOOKS 

[For  the  session  1911-12] 
The  first  book  mentioned  is  preferred  as  a  text-book,  the  others  being 
recommended  as  collateral  reading. 

Anatomy.  —  Piersol,  Gray,   Morris,   Cunningham,  Eisendrath,  Sabotta, 

McMurrich,  Spatheholz,  Cunningham's  Manual  of  Dissection. 
Histology. — Syllabus,   Bohm   and    Davidoff,  Stohr,  Ferguson,  Bailey, 

Schafer's  Essentials. 
Physiology. — Syllabus,  Dearborn's  Text-Book  of   Physiology,  Howell, 

Landois,  Verworn,  Schafer,  Morat,  Hutchinson,  McFarland's  Biology. 
Bacteriology. — Syllabus,  Park  and  Williams,  Hiss  and  Zinsser,  Jordan, 

Muir    and    Richie,   McFarland,  Abbott,  Lehmann  and  Neumann, 

Sternberg. 

Chemical  Pathology. —  Hammarstein's  Physiological  Chemistry,  Well's 
Chemical  Pathology,  Ogden's  Clinical  Examination  of  the  Urine, 
Purdy's  Practical  Urinalysis  and  Urinary  Diagnosis,  Simon's  Physi- 
ological Chemistry,  Wood's  Chemical  and  Microscopical  Diagnosis, 
Holland's  Medical  Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. — Hare,  Sollman,  Cushing-Thornton's 
Dose  Book  and  Manual  of  Prescription  Writing. 

Pathology. — Syllabus,  Stengel,  Ziegler,  Coplin,  Mallory  and  Wright's 
Technique,  Durck's  Pathological  Histology,  Cohnheim.  Green,  Ameri- 
can Text  Book 

Physical  Diagnosis. —  DaCosta's  Physical  Diagnosis,  Ander's  Physical 

Diagnosis. 

Toxicology. — Taylor's  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Peterson  and  Haine's  Legal 

Medicine  and  Toxicology,  Brundage's  Toxicology. 
Children's  Diseases — Holt's  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood,  KerleyV 

Treatment  of  Children's  Diseases,  Sach's  The  Nervous  Diseases  of 

Children,  Morse's  Case  Histories  in  Pediatrics. 
Gynaecology.  —  Dudley,  Kelly,  Reed. 

Hematology. — Cabot's  Clinical  Examination  of  the  Blood. 

Hygiene. —  Bergey,  Principles  of  Hygiene;  Egbert's  Hygiene  and  Sanitation. 
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Laryngology. — Coakley,  Knight,  Kyle,  Shurley,  Ballenger. 
'Medical  Diagnosis. — Musser's  Medical  Diagnosis. 
Obstetrics. — Edgar,  Hirst,  Grandin,  Jarman  and  Marx. 
Ophthalmology. — Fuch,  Swanzey,  May. 

Practice  of  Medicine. — Osier,  Tyson,  Forscheimer's  Prophylaxis  and  Treat- 
ment, Anders's  Practice  of  Medicine,  Thompson,  Striimpell,  Eichhorn. 

Pulmonary  Diseases. — Babcock's  Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  Otis'  The 
Great  White  Plague,  Otis'  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis  in  Musser  and 
Kelley's  Treatment,  Kleb's  Tuberculosis,  Bonney's  Tuberculosis  and 
Its  Complications. 

Surgery. — Brewer,  International  Text-book,  American  Text-book,  Stim- 

son  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations. 
Abdominal  Surgery. — McGrath,  Gould,  Grieg-Smith. 
Clinical  Gynaecology. — Dudley,  Garrigues. 

Clinical  Medicine. — Osier's  Practice  of  Medicine,  Wood  and  Fitz's  Prac- 
tice, Ander's  Practice  of  Medicine,  Forscheimer's  Prophylaxis  and 
Treatment.  * 
Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery.  —  Brewer,  International  Text-book, 
;  American  Text-book,  Wharton  and  Curtis,  Roberts,  Stimson  on  Frac- 
tures and  Dislocations,  Scudder  on  Treatment  of  Fractures,  Binney's 
Operative  Surgery,  Treves's  Surgical  Anatomy,  Crandon's  Surgical 
After-Treatment. 

Dermatology. — Hyde  and  Montgomery's  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Duhring, 

Stelwagon,  Crocker,  Kaposi,  Besmer. 
Gastro-Intestinal   Diseases. — Riege],   Boas,  Kemp  (of   the  Stomach); 

Boas,  Ernhorn  (of  the  Intestines). 
Diseases  of  the  Rectum. — Kelsey,  last   edition;  Tuttle,  Gant,  second 

edition. 

' Genito-Urinary  Diseases. — Keyes,  Morton,  Taylor,  Greene-Brooks. 

1  Mental  Diseases. — Brower  and  Bannister's  Practical  Manual  of  Insanity, 
Diefendorf's  Clinical  Psychiatry,  Berkely's  Mental  Diseases,  Wood's 
Reference  Handbook,  article  on  Insanity,  Clouston's  Clinical  Lectures 
on  Mental  Diseases,  Tuke's  Dictionary  of  Psychological  Medicine,  E. 

I  Regis's  Practical  Manual  of  Mental  Medicine,  Wm.  A.  White's 
Outlines  of  Psychiatry. 

!  Neurology. — Oppenheim,  Church  and  Peterson. 

Orthopedics. — Whitman's  Orthopedic  Surgery  (fourth  edition),  Bradford 

and  Lovett,  Goldthwait,  Painter  and  Osgood. 
Otology. — Bacon's  Manual  of  Otology. 
I  Medical  Dictionary. — Gould,  Dunglison,  Dorland. 
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FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  FIRST-YEAR  CLASS 

Candidates  for  the  Medical  School  are  admitted  in  two  ways: 

1.  By  credentials. 

2.  By  examination. 

i.    Admission  by  Credentials 

Graduates  of  high  schools,  academies,  colleges  or  universities 
accredited*  by  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges, 
are  admitted  without  examination.  These  candidates  must  also 
present  a  certificate  of  proficiency  in  Chemistry,  in  Latin,  and 
m  Physics.  ^     Admission  by  Examination 

Candidates  for  admission  by  examination  must  have  received 
adequate  preparation  in  certain  subjects  falling  in  two  groups, 
known  respectively  as  the  Required  and  the  Elective  Group. 

Fourteen  units  are  required  for  admission.    A  unit  represents 
a  year's  study  in  any  subject  in  the  preparatory  school,  reprev. 
senting  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  work.  « 

Where  the  same  subject  appears  listed  as  elementary,  inter- 
mediate and  advanced,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  'units  of  the 
higher  grades  may  be  added  to  those  of  the  lower  grade.  For 
example,  the  subject  of  Advanced  Latin  presup  poses  four  years' 
study  of'  the  language,  and  carries  credit  for  W  units,  two  for 
elementary,  one  for  intermediate  and  one  for  ' advanced  Latin. 
The  Required  Group 
Elementary  English,  3 ; 
Elementary  Latin,  2  ; 
Elementary  Physics,  1  ; 
Elementary  Algebra,  1$; 
Plane  Geometry,  1. 
•  The  term  "  accredited  "  as  applied  to  high  schools,  academies,  colleges  and  universities 
means  institutions  of  that  type  that  have  been  investigated. and  are  accredited  by  the  State 
University  of  their  respective  states,  or  by  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Southern 
State     the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland  the  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board,  the  Association  of  Amen- 
can  Universities,  and  the  Association  of  State  Universities. 
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Candidates  are  required  to  present  all  the  subjects  of  the 
Required  Group,  and  a  selection  of  subjects  from  the  Elective 
Group,  aggregating  5^  units,  according  to  the  value  indicated 
below. 

The  Elective  Group 

Elementary 

Greek,  2  Geology  and  Geography,  1 

French,  2  Mechanical  Drawing,  1 

German,  2  Freehand  Drawing,  1 

History,  1  Shop  Work,  £  to  2 

Chemistry,  1  Economics,  \ 

Botany,  1  Anatomy,  Physiology, 

Zoology,  1  and  Hygiene,  \ 

Intermediate 
Latin,  1  German,  1 


French,  1 


Advanced 


Greek,  1  History 

Latin,  1  Algebra,  \ 

French,  1  Trigonometry,  \ 

German,  1  Solid  Geometry,  \ 

Detailed  information  concerning  the  amount  and  character  of 
the  work  required  in  preparation  will  be  found  on  pages  44  to  66. 

Entrance  Examinations . 
Candidates  may  take  the  examinations  of  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board,  June  17th  to  22nd,  19 12,  at  Tufts 

College  or  elsewhere.  Full  information  concerning  application 
'for  such  examination  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  secretary 

of  the  Board,  Post  Office  Sub-Station  84,  New  York. 
)  Examinations  will  be  given  in  September  at  Tufts  College, 
[according  to  the  schedule  published  in  the  calendar  at  the  be- 
I  ginning  of  this  catalogue.  An  examination  fee  of  $5.00  is  pay- 
1  able  at  the  time  of  examination,  but  candidates  who  subsequently 
i  enter  the  Medical  School  will  not  be  required  to  pay  the  matricu- 
lation fee  of  the  first  year. 

^  Advanced  Standing 

f  Allowance  is  made  for  time  spent  in  the  study  of  medicine  in 
i  other  accredited  medical  schools,  but  no  credit  is  given  for  ex- 
:  aminations  passed  in  other  schools,  except  by  special  vote  of 
ithe  Committee  on  Instruction. 
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PROMOTION 

To  Second-Year  Class 

Students  who  have  passed  a  majority  of  the  first-year  exami- 
nations, and  who  have  removed  all  entrance  conditions,  are 
admitted  to  the  second-year  class. 

To  Third-Year  Class 

Students  of  the  second-year  class  who  have  passed  all  the 
first-year  examinations,  and  a  majority  of  the  second-year  exam- 
inations, are  admitted  to  the  third-year  class. 

To  Fourth-Year  Class 
Students  who  have  passed  all  the  studies  of  the  first  and  the 
second  year,  and  a  majority  of  the  studies  of  the  third  year,  are 
admitted  to  the  fourth-year  class.    No  other  students  are  ad- 
mitted to  this  class,  except  by  special  vote  of  the  Faculty. 

GRADUATION 
For  the  Degree  of  M.D. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  must  have 
fulfilled  the  following  requirements  :  — 

1.  They  must  furnish  certificates  that  they  are  twenty-one 
years  of  age. 

2.  The  Faculty  must  be  satisfied  of  their  good  moral 
character. 

3.  They  must  have  attended  four  full  courses  of  medical 
study  at  some  accredited  medical  college,  the  last  of  which 
shall  have  been  at  this  School  as  members  of  the  fourth-year 
class,  and  no  two  courses  in  the  same  twelve  months. 

4.  They  must  have  passed  all  the  required  examinations, 
and  have  performed  the  required  amount  of  laboratory  and 
clinical  work. 

5.  They  must  have  satisfactorily  dissected  one-half  of  the 
body,  under  the  direction  of  a  demonstrator  of  anatomy. 

6.  They  must  have  paid  all  fees. 

CHANGE  OF  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Faculty  reserve  the  right  to  change  all  requirements 
without  further  notice. 
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HONORS 

Students  who  have  attended  four  full  courses  of  lectures  at 
his  School,  and  have  obtained  an  average  of  ninety  per  cent, 
n  their  examinations,  shall  be  eligible  to  "  summa  cum  laude" 

Students  who  have  obtained  an  average  of  eighty  per  cent, 
hall  be  eligible  to  "  cum  laude"  in  connection  with  the  degree 
eceived. 

STANDING  AND  CERTIFICATES 

At  the  end  of  each  session  a  certificate  of  his  standing  for  the 
-ear  is  sent  by  mail  to  each  student.  No  marks  will  be  sent  or 
:redit  given  to  any  student  who  is  in  arrears  with  the  Bursar. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

A  matriculation  fee  of  five  dollars  is  payable  each  year. 

A  charge  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  tuition  is  pay- 
able in  advance.  If  not  paid  before  November  1 ,  there  will  be 
in  additional  charge  of  five  dollars. 

If  desired,  the  tuition  may  be  paid  in  instalments,  in  which 
ase  an  additional  charge  of  five  dollars  is  made,  and  the  fees 
re  then  paid  as  follows  :  — 

First  payment :  —  Five  dollars  for  matriculation  fee  and 
eventy-five  dollars  on  account  of  the  tuition,  a  total  of  eighty 
pilars,  payable  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  semester. 

Second  payment :  —  Seventy-five  dollars,  the  balance  of  the 
iiition,  and  five  dollars,  the  additional  charge,  a  total  of  eighty 
dollars,  payable  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester,  or  be- 
fore February  1. 

There  is  no  charge  for  laboratory  supplies.  Anatomical 
material  will  be  supplied  at  cost. 

>  No  student  will  be  admitted  to  the  exercises  of  the  first  half- 
(  ear  who  has  not  paid  his  matriculation  fee  and  at  least  one 
Jalf  the  tuition,  and  no  student  will  be  admitted  to  the  exer- 
:  ises  of  the  second  half-year  who  has  not  paid  his  fees  in  full. 
1  Students  leaving  the  school  have  no  claim  for  tuition  paid. 
;  Students  who  have  failed  twice  in  a  subject  are  required  to 
■  »ay  a  fee  of  five  dollars  for  each  subsequent  examination  in 
bat  subject. 
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POST-GRADUATE  FEES 

Post-graduate  fee  for  graduates  of  other  schools  .    .  $150.00 


Post-graduate  fee  for  graduates  of  this  school  .    .    .  60.00 


The  Bursar  of  the  College  will  be  at  the  School,  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday,  2.30  to  5.00  p.m.,  from  October  1  to 
June  1. 

There  are  no  scholarships  connected  with  the  School. 

The  expenses  of  living  in  Boston  need  not  exceed  those  in 
small  cities  and  villages.  Good  board,  including  room,  heat,  and 
light,  can  be  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school  at  from  $5.50 
to  $7  a  week.  Students  will  not  be  allowed  to  occupy  rooms 
disapproved  by  the  Faculty. 


The  students  of  this  school  have  free  access  to  the  Dental 
School  Library,  to  the  Library  of  Tufts  College,  to  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  and  to  the  Boston  Medical  Library. 

The  library  at  the  Dental  School  is  open  daily  from  9.00 
a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  except  Sundays  and  holidays.  This  library 
is  intended  to  provide  text  books  for  reference,  and  the  latest 
editions  of  all  text  books  used  in  the  school  are  furnished. 
These  cannot  be  taken  from  the  Reading  Room.  In  addition, 
the  library  contains  a  large  number  of  reference  books  in  gen- 
eral medicine  and  general  surgery,  and  in  all  special  branches 
of  each.  These  works  are  loaned  to  the  student  free  of  charge, 
and  can  be  taken  out.  Complete  files  of  various  medical  journals 
provide  a  valuable  addition  to  the  school  library. 

The  Boston  Medical  Library,  which  is  situated  near  the! 
School,  has  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  collections  of' 
medical  works  in  existence.  It  contains  not  only  bound  vol-j 
umes  of  every  important  book  in  medical  literature,  but  also  ai 
very  extensive  collection  of  monographs  and  pamphlets  on,; 
special  subjects.  All  the  leading  medical  journals  are  on  file! 
for  inspection.    The  Boston  Medical  Library  extends  its  privi-l 
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Anatomical  material 


30.00 
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leges,  under  certain  conditions,  free  of  charge  to  students  of 
this  School.  Its  rooms  are  open  daily  from  Oct.  1  to  May  31, 
from  9.30  a.  m.  to  10.00  p.  m.,  except  Sundays  and  holidays. 
The  hours  on  Saturday  are  from  9.30  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

APPLICATIONS 

Students  who  intend  to  enter  the  School  for  the  first  time  must 
obtain  from  the  Secretary  an  application  blank,  which  they  are 
required  to  fill  out  and  return  to  him.  Application  blanks  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 

REGISTRATION 

Registration  is  required  of  all  students,  each  year.  Registra- 
tion blanks  Jor  the  session  igi2-ij  must  be  filled  out  and  deposited 
with  the  Secretary  on  or  before  October  5,  191 2.  Registration 
is  conducted  at  the  school  building  only. 


Summer  Courses 

The  following  subjects  are  offered  during  the  summer 
months :  — 

PHYSIOLOGY 

A  course  in  Physiology  will  be  given  during  the  months  of 
,  June  and  July  by,  or  under  the  direction  of,  the  Professor  of 
Physiology.    For  particulars  of  the  course  application  should 
I  be  made  to  Dr.  Dearborn. 

»  HISTOLOGY 

A  summer  course  will  be  given  under  the  direction  of  the 
Professor  of  Histology.  Particulars  as  to  the  scope  of  this  work, 
^and  the  fee,  may  be  learned  upon  application  to  Dr.  Bates. 

CHEMICAL  BIOLOGY 

A  summer  class  in  chemical  biology  is  conducted  by  Dr. 
.  Thorpe.  This  is  a  laboratory  course,  and  is  given  in  the  labo- 
;  ratory  of  the  department  of  Chemical  Biology.  For  further 
^particulars,  apply  to  Dr.  Thorpe, 
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Faculty  of  the  Dental  School  * 

— 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

President  Tufts  College 

HAROLD  WILLIAMS,  A.B.,  M.D.,  LL.D  528  Beacon  St. 

Dean,  and  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine 

FREDERIC  MELANCTHON  BRIGGS,  A.B.,  M.D.  .  .  31  Mass.  Ave. 

Secretary,  and  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery 

CHARLES  ALFRED  PITKIN,  A.M.,  Ph.D  South  Braintree 

Professor  of  Che??iistry 

FRANK  GEORGE  WHEATLEY,  A.M.,  M.D  North  Abington 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics 

BYRON  HOWARD  STROUT,  D.D.S   Taunton 

Professor  of  Operative  Technics  and  Instructor  in  Anesthesia 

WILLIAM  ELISHA  CHENERY,  A.B.,  M.D.  .  .  222  Huntington  Ave. 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Nose  and  Throat  and  Instructor  in  Oral 


Syphilis 

GEORGE  ANDREW  BATES,  M.Sc,  D.M.D  Auburndale 

Professor  of  Histology 

WILLIAM  PRESTON  HOUSTON,  D.M.D  419  Boylston  St. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Dentistry 


EUGENE  THAYER,  A.M.,  M.D.    .  .  .  2683  Washington  St.,  Roxbury 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 

GEORGE  VAN  NESS  DEARBORN,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Ph.D.   6  Mason  St., 
Professor  of  Physiology  Cambridge 

FRANK  ALEXANDER  DELABARRE,  A.B.,  D.D.S.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Orthodontia  164  Newbury  St. 

JOHN  WOOD  FORBES,  D.M.D  419  Boylston  St. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry 

TIMOTHY  LEARY,  A.M.,  M.D.  ...  44  Burroughs  St.,  Jamaica  Plain 

Professor  of  Pathology  and  Medical  furisprudence 

KRVIN  ARTHUR  JOHNSON,  D.M.D  2  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Dentistry 
*  When  only  street  and  number  are  given  in  the  address,  the  street  is  in  Boston.  With 
the  exception  of  the  President,  the  Dean,  and  the  Secretary,  the  names  are  arranged  in  the 
order  of  academic  seniority. 
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IARRY  HOMER  GERMAIN,  M.D  416  Marlborough  St. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy 

AMES  KELTIE,  D.D.S  419  Boylston  St. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Crown  and  Bridge  Work 

>LGA  CUSHING-LEARY,  M.D.  .  .  17  Grovenor  Road,  Jamaica  Plain 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology 

LARENCE  ALBERT  PETTENGILL,  D.M.D  .  .   .120  Boylston  St. 
Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry 


OTHER  INSTRUCTORS 

IENRY  HILDRETH  PIPER,  A.B.,  D.M.D  Gilman  Sq., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry  Winter  Hill 

WILLIAM  RICE,  D.M.D  16  Arlington  St. 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

VAN  ALEXIS  TEOFIL  CENTERVALL,  B.S.,  D.M.D.  .  2  Park  Sq. 
Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

[ARRY  GRAY  CHASE,  B/S  Tufts  College 

Professor  of  Physics 

HARLES  HARVEY  DAVIS,  D.D.S.   .  24  High  St.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

HLLIAM  MARTIN  FLYNN,  D.M.D.    .   .  474 A  Broadway,  S.  Boston 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

UY  MONROE  WINSLOW,  A.B.,  Ph.D  145  Woodland  Rd., 

Instructor  in  Histology  Auburn  dale 

VERKER  LUTTROPP,  D.M.D  30  Huntington  Ave. 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

OBERT  EATON  ANDREWS,  A.B.,  M.D  1044  Mass.  Ave., 

Assistant  in  Physiology  Cambridge 

ENRY  DEMAREST  LLOYD,  A.B.,  M.D  657  Boylston  St. 

Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 

JTHER  GORDON  PAUL,  M.D  321  Beacon  St. 

Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 

TLLIAM  LAWTON  THOMPSON,  A.B.,  M.D. 

Assistant  in  Bacteriology  1650  Dorchester  Ave.,  Dorchester 

DWARD  VALENTINE  BULGER,  D.M.D.    ...  513  E.  Broadway, 
Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry  S.  Boston 
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HOWARD  WARDWELL  CHURCH,  D.M.D  471  Hope  St., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry  Bristol,  R.  I. 

JEPPE  CHRISTIAN  JEPSON,  D.M.D  30  Huntington  Ave. 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

WALTER  FREEMAN  NOLEN,  M.D  535  Beacon  St. 

Instructor  in  Anatomy 

JOHN  DRESSER  ADAMS,  M.D  915  Boylston  St. 

Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 

CURTIS  WILLIAM  FARRINGTON,  D.M.D.    .  246  Huntington  Ave. 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

FRANK  EUGENE  HASKINS,  Ph.G.,  M.D.   .  .  134  Huntington  Ave. 

Instructor  in  Pharmacology  and  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 

JOSEPH  BERNARD  ROCKETT,  D.M.D.  370  Bowdoin  St.,  Dorchester 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

EUGENE  URBANE  UFFORD,  D.M.D  23  Tremont  St. 

Instructor  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry 

JOHN  THOMAS  WILLIAMS,  M.D  483  Beacon  St. 

Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 

FREDERICK  GARFIELD  BODGE,  D.M.D.  .  .  .  218  Highland  Ave, 
Assistant  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry  Somerville 

JAMES  FRANCIS  COUPAL,  B.S.,  M.D  2  Center  St.,  Roxbury 

Assistant  in  Histology 

WILLIAM  HENRY  EATON,  D.M.D  419  Boylston  St. 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

HECTOR  GEORGE  RISEGARI-GAI,  D.M.D  ....  85  Pleasant  St., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry  Dorchester 

ALBERT  JOHN  ADAMS  HAMILTON,  M.D.  .  .  409  Marlborough  St. 

Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 

ARTHUR  HERBERT  McINTOSH,  D.M.D  8  Cumberland  St. 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dejitistry 

JOSEPH  ALOYSIUS  MEHAN,  M.D  4  Park  St.,  Lowell 

Instructor  in  General  Chemistry 

EVERETT  MITCHELL  BROWN,  D.M.D.  ...  204  Huntington  Ave. 

Instructor  in  Operative  Technics 

HAROLD  GIFFORD  METTEKS,  D.M.D.    .  .  .681  Washington  St., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry  Norwood 
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ELWIN  HARRISON  WELLS,  M.D  30  Avon  St.,  Wakefield 

Assistant  in  Physiology 

EDWARD  BAILEY  BRANIGAN,  D.M.D.  .  .  2  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

GEORGE  RUSSELL  CALLENDER,  M.D  424  Newbury  St. 

Instructor  in  Pathology  and  Bacteriology 

WILLIAM  HENRY  CANAVAN,  D.M.D   ...  648  Beach  St.,  Revere 
De?nonstrator  of  Extracting  and  Anaesthesia 

HAROLD  DUNCAN  DARLING,  D.M.D  1 10  East  River  St., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry  Hyde  Park 

ALBERT  GEORGE  FITZPATRICK,  D.M.D.  .  .  .  697  W.  Broadway, 
Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry  West  Somerville 

HARRY  HOWARD  FLAGG,  M.D  30  Elm  St.,  Charlestown 

Assistant  in  Physiology 

NAPOLEON  JOSEPH  GOULET,  D.M.D.   .  .  254  Main  St.,  Marlboro 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentist?y 

HUGH  CHARLES  MAGUIRE,  D.M.D.  715  Centre  St.,  Jamaica  Plain 


Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

*  ARTHUR  LINWOOD  MORSE,  D.M.D.    .  31  No.  Common  St.,  Lynn 
Instructor  in  Orthodontia 

1  SOLOMON  HYMAN  RUBIN,  M.D  327  Blue  Hill  Ave. 

I  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Histology  Roxbury 

'  WALTER  WESTWOOD,  D.M.D.  ...  9  Bellingham  Ave.,  Beachmont 
Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

1  CHARLES  EDWARD  WHITNEY,  D.M.D  Milford 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 
^WINTHROP  SHIRLEY  BLANCHARD,  M.D.   .  .  19  Hemenway  St. 

Instructor  in  Pathology  and  Bacteriology 


WALTER  EMERSON  BRIGGS,  D.M.D.  .  .  35  So.  Main  St.,  Attleboro 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

'jAMES  J.  DUDDY,  D.M.D  183  Main  St.,  Brockton 

Assistant  in  Orthodontia 

ERNEST  WILLOUGHBY  GATES,  D.M.D  77  Tremont  St. 

Assistant  in  Orthodontia 


JOSEPH  CORNELIUS  GETHRO,  D.M.D.  .  .  .848  Washington  St., 
Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry  Norwood 
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HARRY  WINFIELD  PERKINS,  D.M.D  419  Boylston  St. 

Assistant  in  Orthodontia 

GEORGE  HENRY  SCOTT,  M.D  314  Warren  St. 

Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 

GEORGE  PIERCE  TOWLE,  M.D  407  Marlborough  St. 

Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 

JOHN  ROYDEN  GILBERT,  D.M.D  681  Main  St.,  Waltham 

Assistant  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry 

CAROLUS  ROY  GIVEN,  D.M.D.    ...  62  Highland  Ave.,  Somerville 

Assistant  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry 

PETER  BARTON,  D.M.D  238  Newbury  St. 

Assistant  in  Clinical  Dentistry 

CLARENCE  EDMUND  JENKINS,  D.M.D.  .  101  Main  St.,  Keene,  N.H. 

Assistant  in  Clinical  Dentistry 


OTHER  OFFICERS 


EDMUND  WILBUR  KELLOGG  24  Milk  St.,  Boston 

Assistant  Treasurer 

EUGENE  EVERETT  SHEPARD  ...  43  Boston  Ave.,  W.  Medford 

Bursar 


LINA  A.  MAYO  Milton 

Sten  ographer 

LILLIAN  M.  TATTAN  Somerville 

Clerk  to  Secretary 

MARY  WRIGHT  RICHARDSON  19  Brighton  Ave.,  Allston 

Clerk  of  the  Department  of  Clinical  Defitistry 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  DENTAL  SCHOOL 

The  Dean  and  the  Secretary  are  members  of  all  Committees,  ex  officiis 
Administration. — The  President,  Drs.  Bates  and  Johnson 
Admission. — Drs.  Leary,  Bates,  Dearborn  and  Professor  Hayden 
Library. — Drs.  Bates  and  Houston 
Instruction. — Drs.  Johnson,  Pettengill  and  Bates 
Catalogue. — Drs.  Bates  and  Dearborn 

Women's  Advisory  Committee. — Drs.  Elizabeth  A.  Riley,  Olga 
ushing-Leary  and  Edna  Weil-Dreyfus 
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Student  Government  Board 


The  members  for  the  current  year  of  the  Student  Government 
Board  of  the  Medical  and  Dental  Schools  are  as  follows :  — 


Chairman 
Philip  E.  A.  Sheridan,  M'12 

■ 

Secretary 
Richard  J.  Fitzgerald,  D  '12 

Medical  School:  Dental  School: 

William  T.  Haley,  '12  Chester  E.  Cleaves,  '12 

John  J.  Deacy,  '13  Joseph  F.  Sullivan,  '13 

Henry  L.  Davis,  '14  Ralph  H.  Miller,  '14 
William  V.  Kane, '15 


Tufts  College  Dental  School 

416  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Mass. 


The  Dental  School,  formerly  the  Boston  Dental  College,, 
icame  an  incorporate  part  of  Tufts  College  in  1899,  under  a 
iecial  act  of  the  legislature.  It  was  incorporated  under  its 
rmer  name  in  1868,  and  is  a  firmly-established  dental  school 

forty  years'  standing,  with  a  large  and  distinguished  body  of 
umni.  Its  transfer  to  Tufts  College  was  in  consequence  of 
e  new  anatomical  laws  of  the  State,  and  because  it  was  felt 
'  its  former  board  of  trustees  that  the  advance  in  dental 
ucation  rendered  it  desirable  that  the  purely  scientific  part 

its  curriculum  should  be  pursued  in  connection  with  a 
^dical  school. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  this  institution  embraces  three 
ademic  years  of  eight  months  each.  The  studies  of  the  first 
far,  and  a  portion  of  those  of  the  second  year,  are  given  in 
nnection  with  those  of  the  Medical  School.  Instruction  is 
means  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  laboratory  work,  and 
:itations,  in  anatomy,  physiology,  histology,  chemistry,  materia 
^dica,  pathology,  therapeutics,  bacteriology,  principles  of  sur- 

•  ry,  hygiene,  theory  and  practice  of  dentistry,  oral  surgery r 
d  in  operative,  clinical,  and  prosthetic  dentistry,  orthodontia, 
d  dental  technics. 

^The  infirmary,  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  Professor 
I  Clinical  Dentistry,  assisted  by  a  corps  of  demonstrators,  is 
^en  daily  through  the  year,  except  during  a  part  of  June,  the 
[lole  of  July  and  August,  and  a  part  of  September.    In  the 

•  undance  and  variety  of  its  clinical  material  it  furnishes  an 
surpassed  opportunity  for  the  study  of  oral  surgery  and  of 
intistry  in  all  its  branches. 
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The  laboratory  of  the  prosthetic  department  is  provided 
with  perfect  facilities  for  every  variety  of  dental  work.  Every 
student  is  required  before  graduation  to  present  satisfactory 
specimens  of  the  different  forms  of  mechanical  work  made  by 
himself  in  the  laboratory  of  the  School,  and  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  the  Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

Further  opportunities  for  instruction  are  furnished  by  the 
valuable  clinics  and  operations  at  the  large  hospitals  of  the  city, 
which  can  be  visited  by  the  matriculates  of  this  institution. 
Numerous  operations  upon  the  face  and  oral  cavity  are  per- 
formed before  students  on  public  operating-days,  and  all  con- 
nected with  the  School  are  urged  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
facilities  thus  offered. 

THE  BUILDING 

The  building  is  occupied  by  the  combined  Medical  and 
Dental  Schools  of  Tufts  College,  and  was  built  in  1900,  as  it 
was  found  necessary  to  provide  increased  laboratory  facilities 
owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  schools.  Special  attention  is 
called  to  the  dental  infirmary  which  occupies  the  first  floor  of 
the  dental  wing.  This  room,  125  by  29  feet,  is  equipped  and 
arranged  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  operating  room  of  a  hospi- 
tal ;  aseptic  chairs,  cuspidors  and  brackets  have  been  especially 
constructed  for  this  school.  Steam  sterilizers  have  been  pro- 
vided for  the  disinfection  of  instruments,  and  it  is  believed 
that  by  these  moden  applications  of  asepsis  to  dentistry,  the 
infirmary  is  among  the  most  complete  dental  infirmaries  in  this 
country.  The  prosthetic  department,  which  corresponds  in 
size  to  the  infirmary,  is  equipped  in  the  most  approved  modern 
fashion.  For  this  department  electric  power  is  supplied.  The 
lower  floor  of  the  dental  wing  is  devoted  to  operative  technics 
and  to  the  department  of  anaesthesia  and  extraction.  In  the 
latter  department,  the  most  improved  apparatus  for  the  admin- 
istration of  nitrous  oxide  gas  is  provided,  and  there  is  a  re- 
covery room  under  the  charge  of  a  professional  nurse,  who  is 
in  daily  attendance.  A  surgeon  connected  with  the  Medical 
School  is  present  on  occasions  when  ether  is  administered. 
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)wing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  school,  it  has  been  found 
ecessary  to  provide  more  and  larger  quarters  for  lectures  and 
iboratory  work.  A  fourth  story  has  been  added,  and  the  building 
as  been  largely  remodeled.  Three  new  lecture  rooms  have  been 
dded,  giving  a  total  of  six  lecture  rooms,  the  largest  seating  400 
rid  the  smallest  1 00.  Each  room  has  an  excellent  seating  arrange- 
lent,  and  there  is  a  sufficient  equipment  of  opaque  projectors  and 
mtern  slide  apparatus.  A  new  laboratory  for  the  department  of 
lemistry  has  been  constructed  on  the  fourth  floor,  the  laboratory 
E  the  department  of  pathology  and  bacteriology  has  been  reno- 
ited  and  enlarged,  and  the  laboratory  of  the  departments  of  his- 
)logy  and  physiology  has  been  completely  remodeled.  The 
uilding  now  has  every  possible  facility  for  the  most  recent 
id  advanced  laboratory  instruction. 
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The  course  in  anatomy  is  given  throughout  the  first  half  of 
the  first  year.  It  consists  of  five  lectures  and  two  recitations 
weekly  with  the  class,  and  of  special  demonstrations  on  the 
cadaver.  In  addition,  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  the  course 
six  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  section  work  in  Osteology. 
Each  student  is  required  to  dissect  two  parts,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  before  taking  the 
final  examination.  Record  of  attendance  and  of  the  quality  of 
the  work  done  in  the  dissecting  room  will  be  kept,  and  will 
largely  determine  the  standing  of  the  student  in  the  class. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  third  year  a  course  in  special  anat- 
omy of  the  head  is  given. 

CHEMISTRY 

The  course  in  general  chemistry  consists  of  descriptive  chem- 
istry and  qualitative  analysis,  with  so  much  of  theoretical  chem- 
istry as  is  necessary  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  subject. 

The  classification  of  the  carbon  compounds  is  also  taken  up 
at  considerable  length,  and  special  reference  is  made  to  those 
which  are  of  interest  in  the  study  of  medicine.  The  instruction 
is  by  lectures,  recitations,  and  practical  work  by  the  students  in 
the  laboratory.  There  are  five  lectures,  two  recitations,  and  six , 
or  more  hours  of  laboratory  work  for  each  student,  every  week 
during  the  first  semester.  Much  attention  is  given  to  quali- 
tative analysis  for  the  sake  of  the  valuable  training  which  it 
imparts,  and  the  knowledge  of  chemistry  which  is  incidentally 
gained.  The  importance  of  this  knowledge  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  only  non-professional  subject  that  is  required 
in  most  dental  schools.  The  aim  is  to  impart  such  information 
in  chemistry  as  is  necessary  to  the  intelligent  dentist.  At  the 
same  time  any  who  wish  to  pursue  the  study  further  than  is 
required  of  every  graduate  may  do  so  by  special  arrangement. 
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During  the  second  year  this  preliminary  training  in  chemistry 
s  followed  by  lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work  in  dental 
:hemistry.  The  metals,  with  their  alloys  and  salts  as  used  in 
lentistry,  the  bones  and  the  teeth,  the  saliva,  and  the  chemistry 
»f  the  mouth  are  carefully  studied.  The  high  importance  of 
he  many  applications  of  chemistry  to  the  dental  profession  is 
ully  recognized. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

The  course  in  physiology  is  given  throughout  the  latter  half 
»f  the  first  year.  It  consists  of  five  recitations,  two  lectures,  and 
hree  conferences  for  every  student  each  week,  the  preparation 
•f  a  technical  written  paper,  and  extra  demonstrations. 

In  the  recitations,  familiarity  with  the  substance  of  an  as- 
igned  text-book  and  with  the  Syllabus  is  required.  The  lect- 
res  set  forth  the  principles  of  general  physiology,  and  suggest 
ome  of  its  relations  to  the  allied  sciences,  especially  anatomy, 
"he  conferences  give  volunteers  opportunity  to  become  familiar 
ith  the  literature  on  interesting  physiological  topics,  which  are 
len  presented  briefly  in  written  reports  and  freely  discussed 
y  the  class.  Record  both  of  the  attendance  and  of  the  quality 
f  the  work  done  in  the  recitation-room  will  be  kept,  and,  with 
he  conference,  will  help  to  determine  the  standing  of  the  stu- 
ent  in  the  department.  In  addition,  a  three-hour  written 
lamination  covering  the  entire  scope  of  the  year  is  held  at  the 
^mpletion  of  the  work,  besides  important  subsidiary  written 
[{animations  monthly. 

'*  By  thus  concentrating  attention  upon  physiology  during  an 
j iequate  period,  it  is  hoped  that  a  thorough  and  indispensable 
Sounding  in  the  functions  of  the  normal  human  organism  will 
h  acquired.  Advanced  work  in  physiology  will  be  provided 
r  competent  students,  by  special  arrangement  with  the  head 
.  the  department,  the  constant  aim  being  to  adapt  the  labors 
(  each  student  both  to  his  needs  and  to  his  capabilities. 

HISTOLOGY 

The  subject  of  histology  covers  the  second  half  of  the  first 
:ar.    The  work  during  the  first  half  of  the  allotted  time  will 
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be  identical  with  that  of  the  students  in  the  Medical  School. 
This  part  of  the  subject  covers  the  study  of  the  elementary 
tissues,  treated  comprehensively,  beginning  with  their  origin  in 
the  embryo.  Dental  histology  will  be  taught  during  the  second 
year.  In  this  connection  particular  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  study  of  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  tooth.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  teeth  will  also  receive  careful  treatment.  A  training 
which  gives  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  history  of 
the  dental  germ  lays  a  suitable  foundation  for  the  dentist. 

The  department  is  equipped  with  microscopes  which,  on  the 
payment  of  a  small  fee,  will  be  at  the  service  of  such  as  cannot 
furnish  instruments  of  their  own. 

OPERATIVE  DENTISTRY 

In  operative  dentistry  the  instruction  is  both  didactic  and 
clinical.  Lectures  are  given  covering  the  whole  field,  familiar- 
izing the  student  with  all  known  methods,  the  conditions  under 
which  different  filling  materials  are  used,  and  the  most  approved 
manipulation  of  the  same.  Many  lectures  are  followed  by 
clinics  before  divisions  of  the  classes,  where  attendance  is  obli- 
gatory. By  this  means  every  detail  of  the  operation  is  impressed 
upon  the  mind  of  the  student.  Great  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  preparation  of  cavities  for  filling.  Instruction  is 
further  given  concerning  the  pathological  conditions  of  the 
mouth  and  the  treatment  of  the  same,  exposed  pulps,  inflamed 
pulps,  dead  pulps,  abscesses,  inflammation  of  the  peridental 
membrane,  and  allied  subjects.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the! 
preparation  of  cavities  for  porcelain  filling,  and  the  manipulation 
of  the  same.  Prophylaxis  also  is  taught,  under  improved  sys- 
tematized methods. 

OPERATIVE  TECHNICS* 

The  technical  laboratory  is  situated  on  the  lower  floor,  and 
is  exceptionally  well  lighted  from  three  sides.  It  is  equipped 
with  benches  having  lock  drawers  for  each  student,  and  has 
power  lathe  and  other  implements  for  convenient  use. 

*  NOTE. — The  operations  in  the  technical  departments  require  a  very  large  number  of  ; 
natural  teeth,  and  a  sufficient  supply  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get.  It  will  therefore  he  to  the 
interest  ot  students  if  they  will  bring  with  them  all  the  extracted  teeth  they  can  obtain. 
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Instruction  in  this  course  will  be  by  lectures,  illustrated  by 
models  and  drawings,  and  by  practical  work  on  the  part  of 
the.  student.  The  student's  work  will  include  the  study  of  the 
"orms  of  teeth,  with  carving  in  ivory ;  study  of  the  position  and 
:orm  of  pulp  chambers  and  canals,  with  dissection  of  teeth ; 
proper  methods  of  treating  and  filling  pulp  canals,  with  opera- 
lions  on  extracted  teeth,  Porcelain  inlay  work,  with  practical  ex- 
imples,  also  proper  methods  of  forming  cavities  for  filling,  and 
'he  manipulation  of  all  filling  materials,  will  be  included. 

CLINICAL  DENTISTRY 

The  method  of  instruction  in  clinical  dentistry  is  by  clinical 
ectures  to  the  students  of  each  class,  accompanied  by  practical 
lemonstration  of  various  operations  on  the  teeth  and  neighbor- 
ng  tissues. 

Ample  opportunity  for  work  in  practical  operative  dentistry 
s  furnished  in  this  department,  and  the  student,  by  actual  prac- 
ice,  receives  training  in  the  various  dental  operations,  and  in 
he  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseased  conditions  of  the  mouth 
ind  teeth. 

PROSTHODONTIA 

1  The  instruction  in  prosthodontia  consists  of  a  graded  course 
•f  didactic  lectures  to  the  entire  class,  illustrated  by  models 
nd  diagrams,  on  the  nature,  properties,  and  manipulation  of 
|he  various  materials  used  in  making  artificial  dentures,  crowns, 
nd  bridge-work,  preparatory  to,  and  in  harmony  with,  the  lab- 
'ratory  work  in  prosthetic  dentistry.  These  lectures  extend 
irough  the  three  years  of  the  course. 

PROSTHETIC  DENTISTRY 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  practical  manipulation  of  vul- 
anite,  celluloid,  aluminum,  and  cast  metal,  for  dentures ;  to 
old-plate  work,  to  preparation  of  plate  for  continuous  gum  and 
ie  application  of  continuous  gum  to  crown  and  bridge  work, 
s  well  as  the  construction  of  gold  crowns  and  bridges.  The 
latural  form,  color,  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth,  together 
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with  the  entire  range  of  procedure,  from  taking  the  impression 
to  the  completion  of  the  case  and  its  proper  adjustment  in  the 
mouth,  are  thoroughly  demonstrated. 

ORTHODONTIA 

The  instruction  in  the  department  of  orthodontia  consists 
of  illustrated  lectures  dealing  with  normal  development  of  both 
temporary  and  permanent  teeth  and  adjacent  tissues,  compared 
with  mal-development ;  also  the  etiology  and  treatment  of  the 
various  deformities  of  the  mouth  and  teeth. 

In  addition,  the  student  will  be  taught  the  technique  and 
management  of  practical  cases,  under  the  direction  of  the  in- 
structors. 

PHARMACOLOGY 

Instruction  in  pharmacology  consists  of  lectures,  recitations, 
and  laboratory  exercises,  twelve  hours  a  week  throughout  the 
second  half-year.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  physiological 
action  of  drugs  in  its  relation  to  their  therapeutical  application, 
and  to  the  relation  always  existing  between  therapeutics  and 
physiological  and  pathological  laboratory  work.  The  labora- 
tory course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  all  medic- 
inal preparations  and  processes,  and  consists  of  exercises  in 
which  the  class  in  sections  is  led  to  this  result  practically. 

Prescription  writing  and  the  metric  system  will  receive  care- 
ful attention.  Such  of  the  recent  additions  to  materia  mcdica 
as  are  deemed  worthy  will  be  properly  considered. 

PATHOLOGY  AND  BACTERIOLOGY 

The  subjects  of  pathology  and  bacteriology  will  be  considered! 
together.  This  method  permits  showing  the  relation  of  bacterid 
to  the  disease  processes  which  they  produce.  The  work  will 
c  onsist  of  lectures,  required  laboratory  work,  and'demonstration* 
The  student  is  made  acquainted  with  the  bacteria  of  the  moutjij 
and  is  required  to  cultivate  and  study  the  important  organisms. 
He  is  expected  to  carry  out  experiments  to  demonstrate  the  pro«i 
(faction  of  artificial  caries.  The  subject  of  general  pathology  will) 
be  thoroughly  covered.    The  special  pathology  of  the  mouth, 
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lind  of  the  respiratory  and  intestinal  tracts,  will  be  given  par- 
icular  attention.  Inflammation,  especially  the  infectious  types, 
imong  which  are  the  lesions  produced  by  the  pyogenic  bacteria, 
vill  be  carefully  considered.  The  process  of  repair  in  soft 
issues  and  bone,  and  tumors  of  the  mouth  and  face,  are  studied 
rom  sections  of  human  and  experimental  lesions,  and  illustrated 
by  demonstrations  of  gross  specimens.  In  connection  with  the 
tudy  of  infectious  processes,  the  specific  bacteria  will  be  culti- 
vated and  studied.  Diseases  of  the  circulatory  system  are  illus- 
srated  by  lectures  and  gross  demonstrations.  The  methods  of 
terilization  and  their  relative  efficacy  are  practically  studied, 
tnd  tests  are  made  of  a  large  series  of  antiseptic  and  disinfectant 
ubstances. 

The  pathological  and  bacteriological  department  of  the  School 
>ccupies  over  four  thousand  square  feet  of  floor  space,  with  a 
rontage  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet.  It  is  excellently  lighted, 
rhe  laboratory  furnishes  accommodation  for  one  hundred  stu- 
lents,  and  is  supplied  with  all  the  materials  necessary  for 
horough  work. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  DENTISTRY 

The  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  dentistry  is 
lesigned  to  teach  the  most  advanced  scientific  discoveries  in 
elation  to  this  art. 

It  will  include  such  subjects  as  the  action  of  mouth  bacteria, 
iseases  dependent  upon  dental  lesions,  dental  prophylaxis, 
>ral  hygiene,  and  the  ethics  of  dental  practice.  The  course 
/ill  be  arranged  to  harmonize  with  and  to  supplement  the  work 
I  the  clinical  department. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE 

1  The  work  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  consists  of 
series  of  lectures  given  to  the  dental  students  by  members  of 
he  Faculty  and  Board  of  Instruction  of  the  Medical  School.  It 
1  intended  to  include  such  subjects  as  general  infectious  and 
ontagious  diseases  ;  syphilis  ;  stomatitis  and  tonsilitis  ;  diseases 
>f  the  heart,  kidneys,  and  skin ;  neuralgia  and  neurasthenia  ; 
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disorders  of  the  alimentary  tract ;  pregnancy ;  tuberculosis. 
Lectures  upon  legal  medicine  and  other  subjects  will  be  given. 
It  is  believed  that  a  course  of  this  description  will  be  of  the 
utmost  practical  value  to  dental  students,  as  it  will  make  them 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  a  large  class  of  diseases  and  con- 
ditions which  they  are  liable  to  meet  in  the  practice  of  dentistry. 

SURGERY 

The  course  in  surgery  consists  of  a  systematic  series  of  lectures 
covering  its  principles.  These  lectures  explain  the  fundamental 
facts  which  should  be  thoroughly  understood  by  all  students  who 
propose  to  treat  any  portion  of  the  human  body.  The  lectures  are 
not  limited  to  surgery  of  the  mouth,  although  especial  attention 
is  given  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  but  are  intended  to  give  the 
dental  student  a  sound  knowledge  of  surgery  in  general. 

Asepsis  and  anesthesia  are  minutely  discussed,  and  practi- 
cally demonstrated  in  the  infirmary,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Professor  in  Operative  Technics  and  Anesthesia.  The  stu- 
dent is  carefully  instructed  in  the  administration  of  ether  and  of 
nitrous-oxide  gas.  In  addition  to  the  daily  instruction,  one 
morning  in  each  week  is  devoted  wholly  to  this  work,  the  class 
being  divided  into  sections.  At  this  weekly  demonstration, 
cases  are  presented  exemplifying  the  choice  of  an  anesthetic 
in  the  particular  case.  The  danger  signals  of  anesthesia  are 
considered,  and  the  proper  treatment  explained.  Local  anesthesia 
receives  careful  attention,  and  its  limitations  are  pointed  out. 

The  technic  of  aseptic  and  antiseptic  methods  in  dental  work 
is  thoroughly  explained,  and  shown  in  connection  with  the 
demonstrations  of  anesthetics. 

ANESTHESIA  AND  EXTRACTION 

The  extracting  room,  a  well-lighted  apartment,  is  supplied 
with  all  needful  instruments  and  appliances  for  extracting  teeth 
and  for  the  performance  of  the  simpler  operations  in  surgery. 
Ample  wailing  rooms  are  adjacent,  and  also  rooms  for  the  care 
oi  patients  after  anesthesia.  Administrations  of  nitrous-oxide 
gas  and  ether  are  made  daily.  The  room  is  at  all  times  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  the  Instructor  in  Anesthesia. 
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FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  FIRST-YEAR  CLASS 

Candidates  are  admitted  in  two  ways : 

1.  By  credentials. 

2.  By  examination. 

1.  Admission  by  Credentials 

Graduates  of  approved  colleges  or  universities,  graduates  of 
approved  high  schools,  and  students  holding  Regent's  Certifi- 
cates of  the  State  of  New  York,  are  admitted  without  examina- 
tion. Candidates  west  of  New  York  may  present  full  state- 
ment of  their  record  in  the  courses  pursued,  for  consideration 
by  the  Committee  on  Admission. 

2.  Admission  by  Examination 

Candidates  for  admission  by  examination  must  have  received 
adequate  preparation  in  certain  subjects  falling  in  two  groups, 
known  respectively  as  the  Required  and  the  Elective  Group. 
A  unit  represents  a  year's  study  in  any  subject  in  a  secondary 
school,  representing  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  full  year's 
work.  Fourteen  units  are  required  for  admission.  A  student 
who  has  failed  in  not  more  than  five  units  may  be  admitted 
subject  to  conditions  which  he  must  make  up  before  beginning 
the  studies  of  the  second  year. 

The  Required  Group 

Elementary  English,  3  ; 

An  Elementary  Foreign  Language,  Ancient  or  Modern,  2 ; 
Elementary  Physics,  1  ; 
Elementary  Algebra,  1^; 
Plane  Geometry,  1. 

Candidates  are  required  to  present  all  the  subjects  of  the 
Required  Group  and  a  selection  of  subjects  from  the  Elective 
Group  aggregating  5^  units,  according  to  the  value  indicated 
below. 
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The  Elective  Group 


Elementary 


Greek,  2 
Latin,  2 
French,  2 
German,  2 
History,  1 
Chemistry,  1 
Botany,  1 


Zoology,  1 

Geology  and  Geography,  1 
Mechanical  Drawing,  1 
Freehand  Drawing,  1 
Shop  Work,  £  to  2 
Economics,  \ 
Anatomy,  Physiology, 
and  Hygiene,  I 


Intermediate 


Latin,  1 
French,  1 


German,  1 


Advanced 


Greek,  1 
Latin,  1 
French,  1 
German,  1 


History 
Algebra,  £ 
Trigonometry,  4- 
Solid  Geometry,  £ 


Detailed  information  concerning  the  amount  and  character  of 
the  work  required  in  preparation  will  be  sent  on  application. 


Students  who  have  taken  courses  in  other  accredited  dental 
schools  are  admitted  to  advanced  classes  upon  presenting  satis- 
factory evidence  that  they  have  passed  the  examinations  re- 
quired for  the  class  they  desire  to  enter. 

Students  presenting  evidence  of  a  course  equivalent  to  the 
course  in  general  chemistry  given  in  the  first  year  are  allowed 
to  anticipate  the  subject  upon  passing  the  fall  examinations. 


Students  who  have  passed  a  majority  of  the  examinations  of 
the  first-year  class,  and  all  entrance  conditions,  may  be  promoted 
to  the  second-year  class.  Students  who  have  passed  all  the  first- 
year  and  a  majority  of  the  second  yen  examinations  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  third-year  class. 


Candidates  for  tin;  degree;  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Medicine  must 
have  fulfilled  the  following  minimum  requirements:  — 


ADVANCED  STANDING 


PROMOTION 


GRADUATION 
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1.  They  must  present  a  certificate  that  they  are  twenty-one 
years  of  age  and  of  good  moral  character. 

2.  They  must  have  attended  at  least  three  full  courses  of 
lectures  in  some  accredited  dental  school,  the  last  of  which  shall 
have  been  at  this  School,  and  no  two  courses  in  the  same  twelve 
months. 

3.  They  must  have  passed  all  the  examinations  required,  and 
have  satisfied  the  professors  of  clinical  and  prosthetic  den- 
tistry of  their  ability  to  meet  satisfactorily  the  requirements  of 
the  profession. 

4.  They  must  have  satisfactorily  dissected  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  demonstrator  of  anatomy. 

5.  They  must  have  paid  all  fees. 

CHANGE  OF  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Faculty  reserve  the  right  to  change  all  requirements 
without  further  notice. 

HONORS 

Students  who  have  attended  three  full  courses  of  lectures  at 

[this  school  and  have  attained  an  average  of  ninety  per  cent,  in 

jlcheir  examinations  shall  be  eligible  to  "  summa  cum  laude  "  /  and 

students  who  have  attained  an  average  of  eighty  per  cent,  shall 

'be  eligible  to  "  cum  laude''''  in  connection  with  the  degree 

i  received. 
I 

STANDING  AND  CERTIFICATES 

At  the  end  of  the  session  a  certificate  of  his  standing  for  the 
ear  is  sent  by  mail  to  each  student.    No  marks  will  be  sent  or 
1  redit  given  to  any  student  who  is  in  arrears  with  the  Bursar. 

EXAMINATIONS 

I  There  are  two  periods  of  examination  held  each  year  in 
[he  school  building.    Examinations  are  in  writing,  and  are  held 
'  t  the  close  of  the  course  in  the  spring,  and  previous  to  the 
pening  of  the  regular  course  of  lectures  in  the  fall. 
1   The  spring  examinations  are  for : — 
I 
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(a)  Students  commencing  the  study  of  dentistry. 

(b)  Promotion. 
(V)  Graduation. 

The  fall  examinations  are  for  : — 

(a)    Students  commencing  the  study  of  dentistry. 

(/?)     Removal  of  conditions  in  : 

1.  Previous  entrance  examinations. 

2.  The  first-year  course. 

3.  The  second-year  course. 

Students  intending  to  take  the  fall  examinations  (other  than 
entrance)  are  required  to  notify  the  Secretary  on  or  before 
August  31. 

The  fall  examinations  for  the  removal  of  conditions  (other 
than  entrance)  will  commence  Monday,  September  9,  19 12,  at 
10  a.m.  A  detailed  list  of  the  subjects  in  which  examinations 
are  given,  with  the  day  and  hour  of  each,  will  be  mailed  after 
August  31,  on  application. 

REGISTRATION  AT  EXAMINATIONS 

In  each  examination  (except  those  for  entrance)  students  who 
fail  to  sign  the  registration  blank  provided  for  the  purpose  shall 
receive  no  credit  for  that  examination. 

The  examinations  in  course  are  as  follows  : 

EXAMINATIONS 

First  Year.  Finals  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  General  Chemistry,  His- 
tology, and  Operative  Technics. 

Progress  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry  and  in  Prosthodontia. 

Second  Year.    Finals  in  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacology,  Dental  Chemis- 
try, Pathology,  Bacteriology,  and  Dental  Histology. 
Progress  in  Operative    Dentistry,  Clinical   Dentistry,  Orthodontia, 
Prosthetic  Dentistry,  and  Prosthodontia. 

Third  Year.  Finals  in  Oral  Surgery,  Orthodontia,  Theory  and  Practice, 
Operative  Dentistry,  Clinical  Dentistry,  Prosthetic  Dentistry,  and 
Prosthodontia. 

TEXT  BOOKS 

The  first  book  mentioned  is  preferred  as  a  text-book,  the 
others  being  recommended  as  collateral  reading. 
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Anatomy. — Gray,  Weisse,  Quain,  Morris,  Cunningham,  Solatta,  McMurrich. 
Physiology. —  Syllabus,  Dearborn's  Text-Book  of  Physiology,  Howell, 

Landois,  Verworn,  Schafer,  Morat,  Hutchinson. 
1  Chemistry. — Simons's  Manual,  Witthaus,  Storer  and  Lindsay,  A.  H.  Elli- 
ott's Qualitative  Analysis,  Mitchell's  Dental  Chemistry. 
Dental  Histology  and  Microscopy. — Syllabus,  Stohr's  Histology,  Tome's 
,j       Dental  Anatomy  (latest  edition). 

Pathology. — Syllabus,  Miller's  Micro-Organisms  of  the  Human  Mouth, 

Burchard's  Dental  Pathology. 
Hygiene.- — Egbert's  Hygiene  and  Sanitation. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. — Hare,  Sollman,  Cushny  Thornton's 
n       Dose  Book  and  Manual  of  Prescription  Writing. 

Orthodontia. — Malocclusion  of  the  Teeth,  Angle  (7th  edition);  Ortho- 
dontia, Guildford  (4th  edition);  Internal  Anatomy  of  the  Face,  Cryer. 
'Practice  of  Surgery. — American  Text  Book,  Marshall's  Injuries  and  Sur- 
gical Diseases  of  the  Jaws,  International  Text-book  of  Surgery. 
Dental  Science  and  Operative  Dentistry. — Kirk's  Operative  Dentistry, 
Garretson's  Oral  Surgery,  Black's  Dental  Anatomy,  Weeks's  Opera- 
[        tive  Technics,  American  System  of  Dentistry,  Harris's  Practice  of 
I        Dental  Surgery,  Taft's,  Operative  Dentistry. 

j  Prosthetic  Dentistry. — Essig's  American  Text-book  of  Prosthetic  Dentis- 
j        try,  Richardson's  Mechanical  Dentistry,  Evans's  Crown  and  Bridge 
I       Work,  Gilbert's  Vulcanite  and  Celluloid. 
'Bacteriology.— Abbott,  Woodhead,  Sternberg. 
Medical  Dictionary. — Dunglison. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

A  matriculation  fee  of  five  dollars  is  payable  each  year. 
'    A  charge  of  o?ie  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  tuition  is  pay- 
able in  advance.    If  not  paid  before  November  1,  there  will  be 
in  additional  charge  of  five  dollars. 

If  desired,  the  tuition  may  be  paid  in  instalments,  in  which 
>hase  an  additional  charge  of  five  dollars  is  made,  and  the  fees 
Tire  then  paid  as  follows :  — 

|f.   First  payment :  —  Five  dollars    for    matriculation  fee  and 
lUeventy-nve  dollars  on  account  of  the  tuition,  a  total  of  eighty 
1}  iollars,  payable  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  semester, 
j    Second  payment :  —  Seventy-five  dollars,  the  balance  of  the 
'l  uition,  and  five  dollars,  the  additional  charge,  a  total  of  eighty 
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dolla?'s,  payable  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester,  or  be- 
fore February  1. 

There  is  no  charge  for  laboratory  supplies.  Anatomical 
material  will  be  furnished  at  cost. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  the  exercises  of  the  first  half- 
year  who  has  not  paid  his  matriculation  fee  and  at  least  one- 
half  the  tuition,  and  no  student  will  be  admitted  to  the  exer- 
cises of  the  second  half-year  who  has  not  paid  his  fees  in  full. 

Students  leaving  the  school  have  no  claim  for  tuition  paid. 

Students  who  have  failed  twice  in  a  subject  are  required  to 
pay  a  fee  of  five  dollars  for  each  subsequent  examination  in 
that  subject. 

POST-GRADUATE  FEES 

Post-graduate  fee  for  graduates  of  other  schools   .    .  $150.00 

Single  course   50.00 

Post-graduate  fee  for  graduates  of  this  School  .    .    .  60.00 

Single  course   30.00 

Anatomical  material   at  cost 

The  Bursar  of  the  College  will  be  at  the  School  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday,  2.30  to  5.00  p.m.,  from  October  1  to 
June  1. 

There  are  no  scholarships  connected  with  the  School. 

The  expenses  of  living  in  Boston  need  not  exceed  those  in 
small  cities  and  villages.  Good  board,  including  room,  heat,  and 
light,  can  be  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school  at  from  $5.50 
to  $7  a  week.  Students  will  not  be  allowed  to  occupy  rooms 
disapproved  by  the  Faculty. 

OUTDOOR  DEPARTMENT 
Clinical  Dentistry 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  authorities  of 
this  School  to  furnish  to  certain  charitable  and  penal  insti- 
tutions qualified  dentists  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  cases  ol 
actual  suffering.  Applications  for  an  extension  of  this  service 
should  be  made  to  E.  A.  Johnson,  D.M.D.,  Department  of 
Clinical  Dentistry,  Tufts  College  Dental  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Prosthetic  Dentistry 

In  a  manner  similar  to  the  above  it  has  been  the  custom  of 
the  authorities  of  this  School  to  furnish  to  the  inmates  of  cer- 
tain institutions  for  the  aged,  at  the  nominal  charge  of  the  cost 
3f  materials,  artificial  teeth  and  appliances.  Institutions  desir- 
ing to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  should  apply  to  C.  M. 
Pettengill,  D.M.D.,  Department  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry,  Tufts 
College  Dental  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

STATE  BOARD  EXAMINATION 

Students  shall  not  take  a  State  Board  Examination  in  Den- 
;istry  previous  to  the  time  of  final  examinations  of  the  third 
fear,  without  written  permission  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Dental  School. 


General  Information 


The  Tufts  College  Dental  School  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Association  of  Dental  Faculties,  and  conforms  to  its  rules,  as 
well  as  to  those  of  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Examiners. 

All  students  must  be  registered  and  in  attendance  within  ten  days 
after  the  commencement  of  lectures. 

LIBRARIES 

The  students  of  this  School  have  free  access  to  the  Dental 
School  Library,  to  the  Library  of  Tufts  College,  to  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  and  to  the  Boston  Medical  Library. 

The  library  at  the  Dental  School  is  open  daily  from  9.00 
a.  m.  to  5.00  p.  m.,  except  Sundays  and  holidays.  This  library 
is  intended  to  provide  text  books  for  reference,  and  the  latest 
editions  of  all  text  books  used  in  the  school  are  furnished. 
These  cannot  be  taken  from  the  Reading  Room.  In  addition, 
the  library  contains  a  large  number  of  reference  books  in  gen- 
eral medicine  and  general  surgery,  and  in  all  special  branches 
of  each.  These  works  are  loaned  to  the  student  free  of  charge, 
and  can  be  taken  out.  Files  of  recent  medical  journals  are  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  school  library. 

The  Boston  Medical  Library,  which  is  situated  near  the 
School,  has  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  collections  of 
medical  works  in  existence.  It  contains  not  only  bound  vol- 
umes of  every  important  book  in  medical  literature,  but  also  a 
very  extensive  collection  of  monographs  and  pamphlets  on 
special  subjects.  All  the  leading  medical  journals  are  on  file 
for  inspection.  The  Boston  Medical  Library  extends  its  privi 
leges,  under  certain  conditions,  free  of  charge  to  students  of 
this  School.  Its  rooms  are  open  daily  from  Oct.  1  to  May  31, 
from  9.30  a.  m.  to  10.00  p.  m .,  except  Sundays  and  holidays. 
The  hours  on  Saturdays  are  from  9.30  a.  m.  to  6  P.  m. 

SESSIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

The  annual  course  of  lectures  begins  on  the  last  Wednesday 
in  September  of  each  year,  and  continues  until  the  last  Wed- 
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nesday  in  May.  The  annual  course  of  lectures  for  19 12-13 
will  commence  Wednesday,  September  25,  1912,  at  3  p.m. 

VACATIONS 

There  are  no  exercises  at  the  School  during  three  days  at 
Thanksgiving,  ten  days  at  Christmas,  and  the  week  beginning 
March  3,  nor  upon  Columbus  Day,  Washington's  Birthday, 
Patriots'  Day,  and  Memorial  Day. 

APPLICATIONS 

Students  who  intend  to  enter  the  School  for  the  first  time 
must  obtain  from  the  Secretary  an  application  blank,  which  they 
are  required  to  fill  out  and  return  to  him.  Application  blanks 
will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

REGISTRATION 

Registration  is  required  of  all  students,  each  year.  Registra- 
tion for  the  Session  19 12-13  wn^  commence  Monday,  September 
9,  and  will  close  Saturday,  October  5,  19 12. 

Registration  is  conducted  at  the  school  building  only. 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

Requests  for  the  annual  catalogue,  and  all  other  com- 
munications relating  to  the  business  of  the  School,  should  be 
'addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Frederic  M.  Briggs,  M.D.,  Tufts 
College  Dental  School,  Boston,  Mass. 


1  Summer  Courses 

1  The  following  subjects  are  offered  during  the  summer 
months : — 

PHYSIOLOGY 

A  course  in  physiology  will  be  given  during  the  months  of 
ifune  and  July  by,  or  under  the  direction  of,  the  Professor  of 
Physiology.  For  particulars  of  the  course  application  should  be 
made  to  Dr.  Dearborn. 

HISTOLOGY 

A  summer  course  will  be  given  under  the  direction  of  the 
Professor  of  Histology.  Particulars  as  to  the  scope  of  this  work, 
and  the  fee,  may  be  learned  upon  application  to  Dr.  Bates. 
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The  Bromfield-Pearson  School  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of 
young  men  whose  preparation  for  an  Engineering  course  may  be 
partially  deficient  in  one  or  more  of  the  required  branches,  but 
whose  practice  and  experience  in  the  applied  part  of  Engineer- 
ing may  qualify  them  to  pursue  college  work  while  making  up 
these  deficiencies.  By  this  means  an  engineering  education  is 
made  possible  to  those  who  may  have  been  deprived  of  the  op- 
portunities for  obtaining  the  necessary  preparation,  or  who  may 
have  allowed  considerable  time  to  elapse  between  the  high 
school  and  the  college  course.  A  mature  mind,  industrious 
habits,  and  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation in  Engineering  are  essential  qualifications  for  engaging 
in  this  work. 

As  k  is  the  intention  of  the  Trustees  to  limit  the  membership 
:o  those  earnest  and  somewhat  mature  students  who  cannot 
ifford  the  time  ordinarily  required  in  the  fitting  school,  candi- 
dates will  not  be  received  from  manual  training  and  high 
i  ichools. 



ADMISSION 

J  Students  intending  to  join  the  School  must  obtain  from  the 
t)ean  an  application  blank,  which  they  are  required  to  fill  out 
j  nd  return.  On  receipt  of  this  statement  they  will  be  informed 
!  s  to  the  conditions  of  entrance  and  the  program  of  studies 
Uhich  it  will  be  possible  to  pursue. 

REGULATIONS 

i  Students  are  subject  to  all  the  rules  governing  members  of 
i  ie  College. 

i  All  preparatory  work  must  be  completed  during  the  year,  as 
|ljo  student  will  be  admitted  to  the  School  for  more  than  one 
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Students  admitted  to  college  classes  will  be  required  to  obtain 
a  somewhat  higher  per  cent,  than  the  minimum  requirement  for 
engineering  students. 

On  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  preparatory  work  stu- 
dents will  be  given  a  certificate  of  admission  to  the  College. 
They  will  also  receive  credit  for  college  work  which  may 
count  toward  a  degree. 

The  President  and  the  Dean  have  final  authority  concerning 
admission,  promotion,  and  discipline. 


EXPENSES 


The  tuition  fee  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  *  a  year,  pay- 
able as  follows :  seventy-five  dollars  on  or  before  October  i , 
and  the  remainder  on  or  before  March  i . 

A  registration  fee  of  five  dollars  is  charged  each  entering 
student,  and  is  payable  at  the  time  of  registration. 

No  part  of  the  tuition  fee  will  be  refunded  to  pupils  who  for 
any  reason  withdraw  from  the  school  before  the  close  of  the 
term  for  which  the  fee  is  paid. 

The  cost  of  table  board  is  from  $4.00  to  $5.00  per  week. 
Furnished  rooms  maybe  had  at  $1.50  or  $2.00  a  week.  Other 
expenses  vary  with  the  economy  of  each  student.  Students 
living  in  the  college  dormitories  furnish  their  own  rooms. 

The  following  estimates  represent  the  fixed  annual  expenses :  — 


$175.00 

91.00 

Board,  $4.00  to  #5.00  a  week  (36  weeks) 

.   .  144.00 

180.00 

j  5.00 

Hooks,  instruments,  and  supplies     .  .  . 

1 5.00 

25.00 

Total  

.  #354.00 

#486.00 

Registration-fee,  for  entering  students 

.   .  #5.00 

For  other  information  address  Gardner  C.  Anthony,  Dean 
of  the  Bromfield-Pearson  School,  Tufts  College,  Mass. 


*  In  igiZ-13  awl  thereafter,  one  hundred  seventy-five  dollars. 


i  The  Harpswell  Laboratory 


INSTRUCTORS 

J.  STERLING  KINGSLEY,  Sc.D. 

Director,  and  Professor  of  Biology 

HERBERT  V.  NEAL,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Biology,  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  111. 

In  1898  summer  instruction  in  biology  was  given  at  South 
Harpswell,  Maine,  and  in  190 1  the  college  erected  a  small  lab- 
oratory at  that  point,  enlarging  it  in  1902.  The  location  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  biological  research,  since  the  fauna  of  Casco 
Bay  is  extremely  rich.  Over  forty  papers  have  been  published 
based  on  researches  carried  on  in  the  laboratory.  The  labora- 
tory is  equipped  with  boats,  dredges,  glassware,  apparatus,  and 
reagents,  for  study  on  the  lines  of  anatomy  and  embryology. 
There  is  also  a  small  library  of  the  most  important  works. 

South  Harpswell  is  two  hours  by  steamer  from  Portland.  It 
lis  at  the  extremity  of  a  narrow  peninsula  ten  miles  in  length, 
and  has  a  cool  climate.  There  are  several  hotels  and  boarding 
houses,  where  board  and  rooms  may  be  had  at  five  dollars  a 
week  and  upward. 

I  The  Harpswell  Laboratory  will  be  open  free  during  the 
Rummer  of  1912,  for  research  work  only,  under  the  direction 
of  Drs.  Kingsley  and  Neal. 

For  circulars  and  other  information  concerning  the  Harps- 
well Laboratory,  inquiries  should  be  directed  to  Professor  J.  S. 
'Kingsley,  Tufts  College,  Mass.,  or  to  Professor  H.  V.  Neal, 
Galesburg,  111. 
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DEGREES  AND  HONORS 
19 10-19 1 1 


Fifty-Fifth  Annual  Commencement 

June  21,  1911 


HONORARY  DEGREES  CONFERRED 
Doctor  of  Laws 

Marion  Leroy  Burton 

Doctor  of  Science 

Albert  Potter  Wills 

Master  of  Arts 

Conrad  John  Rueter 

DEGREES  CONFERRED  IN  COURSE 
Bachelors  of  Arts 


Gladys  Louise  Baker 

Katharine  Neal  Bickford 

Minot  Joseph  Brown  (cum  laude) 

John  William  Cosgrove,  Jr. 

George  Costanza 

Audrey  Lovejoy  Duffey 

Charles  Gott  (cum  laude) 

Evelyn  Hearsey 
1  Bertram  Dyer  Hulen 

Charles  Douglas  Kean 

Sue  Levina  Knight 

Parker  McCollester  (magna  cum 
I  laude) 

Harold  Eugene  Moffitt  (cum  laude) 


Joseph  Webster  Morton  (cum  latide) 
Ruth  Moyer 
Mary  Stanton  Mulry 
George  David  Richert 
Mildred  Beatrice  Sawyer 
Bertha  Maria  Shepard 
Marion  Christine  Shorley  (summacum 
laude) 

Antonia  Adeline  Steinberg 

Earle  Thomas  Thibodeau 

Leonard  Shute  Thompson 

Hazel  White 

Gladys  Maud  Wilbur 

Zilpah  Wilde  {magna  cum  latide) 


Bachelors  of  Science  in  Chemistry 
Carroll  Thomas  Daley  Leroy  Greenwood  Jackson 

Harold  Quimby  Gallupe  Elmo  Douglas  MacCurdy 

Laura  Lucina  Granger  William  Joseph  McKenna 

Elmer  Augustus  Gurney  (cum  laude)    Ralph  Loring  Willis 

Bachelors  of  Science  in  General  Science 
Elmer  Ira  MacPhie  Edith  Marian  Sturtevant 

Alfred  Baylies  White 

Bachelor  of  Science,  Medical  Preparatory  Course 

Norman  Wilkinson  Gillespie 
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Bachelors  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering 


Clifford  Neal  Amsden 
Alexander  Watt  Blyth  (extra  ordi- 

nem  as  of  the  Class  of  19 10) 
Joseph  Brickley  Dunn 
Bernard  Elbert  Gray 
George  Laird  Hall 
Mark  Howard  Houghton 


Osgood  Stevens  Kinsman 
James  Brower  Lowell 
Lawrence  Kennedy  Marshal 
Walton  Hooker  Nason 
Donald  Percy  Ritschy 
Fred  Burgess  Skillin 
Daniel  Maynard  Sullivan 


Allston  Kinsley  Thorndike 

Bachelors  of  Science  in  Structural  Engineering 

Wolstan  Elliot  Browne  Charles  Henry  Mergendahl 

Howard  Allison  Gray  {magna  cum  Harold  Arthur  Nelson  (  magna  cum 

laude)  latide) 

Harold  Dudley  Hussey  (summacum  Ernest  Snyder  VanDemark  (cum 

laude)  laude) 

Allen  Friend  McLane  (aim  laude')  Sylvanus  Davis  Winship 


Bachelors  of  Science 

Frank  William  Anderson 
Charles  Albert  Bachelder 
Fred  Ingalls  Chapman 
Frank  Meloon  Coldrick  (magna 

cum  laude) 
Clarence  Hoffman  Dittrick 
Benjamin  Leslie  Dolbear 
Arthur  Louis  DuBroy 
Talma  Temple  Greenwood  (cum 

laude) 
Edwin  Henry  Hansen 
Everett  Wesley  Ireland 


in  Electrical  Engineering 

Robert  Mossman  Knight,  A.B. 

William  Parker  Little 

James  Calvin  Mac  Kay 

Joseph  Frederick  Thiele  Mann  (cum 

laude) 

Harold  DeCarterette-Miller 

Russell  Jewett  Neagle 

Harold  Francis  Stevens 

Edward  Martin  Towne  (cum  laude) 

Max  Golden  Vincent 

Lewis  Morton  Whiting 

Russell  Perin  Wise 


Bachelors  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

George  Ellis  Couillard  William  Mathias  Edmonstone 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemical  Engineering 

Carrol  Nathan  Whitney 

Bachelors  of  Sacred  Theology 

Vernon  Edmund  Blagbrough  Frederick  Algernon  Wilmot,  A.B. 

Doctors  of  Medicine 

Joseph  Barone  Harry  Belin  (cum  laude) 

Roland  Augustus  Behrman  (cum      Paul  Drake  Blanchard 
laude)  Samuel  Gilbert  Blount  (cum  laude) 


Annual  Commencement 


Alfred  George  Bolduc  (extra  ordi- 

nem  as  of  the  Class  of  19 10, 
Francis  Peter  Boyd  {cum  laude) 
James  Francis  Boyd  {cum  laude) 
Clifton  Leon  Buck  {cum  laude) 
Daniel  Cantarow,  Ph.G.  {cum  laude) 
Louis  Raymond  Cassels 
Walter  Wells  Caswell 
Charles  Henderson  Chandler 
Edward  Augustus  Coates,  Jr.  {cum 
laude) 

Nathaniel  Maurice  Cohen  {summa 

cum  laude') 
Ethel  Frances  Comerford 
)largaret  Blanche  Cooney  {cum 

laude) 

Sarah  Elizabeth  Coppinger 
Louis  Ward  Croke  {cum  laude) 
Frank  Edward  Dow  (extra  ordi- 
nem  as  of  the  Class  of  191  o) 
James  Francis  DuVally 
John  Edward  Dwyer,  Jr. 
Samuel  Edelstein 

.  Ellsworth  Peter  Garipay 
Joseph  Francis  Golden  {cum  laude) 
Harry  John  Hagerty  (extra  ordi- 

i     nem  as  of  the  Class  of  19 10) 

[Levon  George  Hagopian 

\  Edward  Henry  Lewis  Harnett  (extra 
ordinem  as  of  the  Class  of  1910) 

I  Daniel  James  Leo  Harrington  (ex- 

I    tra  ordinem  as  of  the  Class  of  1910) 

j  fohn  Henry  Hartnett 

I  Leonard  Watson  Hassett  (extra 

!    ordinem  as  of  the  Class  of  19 10) 

I  7  rank  Freeman  Henderson 

iThomas  Francis  Hennessey 
!  ierbert  Eliot  Herrin  (extra  ordi- 
K  nem  as  of  the  Class  of  1910) 
l/rank  Hughes  (extra  ordinem  as 

t»   of  the  Class  of  1910) 
i  rranklin  Reynolds  Ireson  {cum 

>\.  laude) 
\  Alfred  Emile  Johnson,  Jr.  {cum  laude) 


Gertrude  Christine  Johnson 
Henry  Kaplovitch  {cum  laude) 
Stanislas  Albert  Lamoureux  (extra 
ordinem  as  of  the  Class  of  19 10) 
Brace  Irving  Lawley  (extra  ordi- 
nem as  of  the  Class  of  1910) 
Christina  Margaret  Leonard  (extra 
ordinem  as  of  the  Class  of  19 10) 
Joseph  Arthur  Macaulay 
Roland  Chester  Mackenzie 
David  Finlay  Man- 
Edward  Martin  {cum  laude) 
Eugene  Francis  McCarthy  (extra 

ordinem  as  of  the  Class  of  19 10) 
Francis  Joseph  McMahon 
Adlor  Eugene  Messier  (extra  ordi- 
nem as  of  the  Class  of  1910) 
William  Henry  Miller,  A.B. 
Alfred  Irving  Morse  (extra  ordi- 
nem as  of  the  Class  of  19 10) 
Karl  Goff  Morse  (extra  ordinem  as 

of  the  Class  of  19 10) 
Frederick  William  O'Brien  [cum  laude) 
Lamert  Oulton,Ph.D.  {cum  laude) 
Samuel  George  Pavlo  {cum  laude) 
Samuel  Maurice  Pearl  {cum  laude) 
Alphonse  Joseph  Peter 
George  Henri  Poirier  (extra  ordi- 
nem as  of  the  Class  of  1910) 
Willard  Leslie  Quennell 
Robert  Stanley  Quinby  {cum  laude) 
Jessie  Wilhelmine  Robertson 
Joseph  Adjutor  Ruel 
Celeste  Beatrice  Shaw 
Jane  Gray  Stone  {cum  laude) 
Marie  Charlotte  Strom  {cum  laude) 
Guy  Daniel  Tibbetts  {cum  latide) 
Edwin  Prescott  Tripp  (extra  ordi- 
nem as  of  the  Class  of  19 10) 
Daniel  Edward  Welch  (extra  ordi- 
nem as  of  the  Class  of  1910) 
Earle  Carlisle  Willoughby 
Edwin  Theodore  Wyman  {cum  laude) 
Annie  Roberts  Young 
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Doctors  of  Dental  Medicine 


Edwin  Carlisle  Baker  (extra  ordi- 

nem  as  of  the  Class  of  1910) 
Peter  Barton 

Charles  Harper  Billings  (extra  ordi- 

nem  as  of  the  Class  of  1910) 
Albion  Parris  Bonney 
John  Bernard  Brown  {cum  laude) 
Maurice  Vivian  Brown,  A.B.  {cum 

laude  ) 
Myron  Eldridge  Bryant 
John  Fletcher  Burnham 
Ross  Hunt  Butterfield 
Francis  Joseph  Coyne  (extra  ordi- 

nem  as  of  the  Class  of  1910) 
Harold  Francis  Curtis  {cum  laude) 
William  Vincent  Denning  {cum 

laude) 
Frank  Amos  Derby 
Raymond  Ashton  Derbyshire 
Paul  Boghos  Djinivis  (extra  ordi- 

nem  as  of  the  Class  of  1910) 
Ralph  Lindsay  Faulkner 
Timothy  Michael  Fleming 
Fred  Battles  Gammon 
John  Francis  Golden 
Percy  James  Grant 
J.  Herman  Haines  {cum  laude) 
Samuel  Worcester  Fuller  Hamilton 
Thomas  Joseph  Hartigan 
David  Joseph  Herlihy 
Clarence  Edmund  Jenkins 


John  Joseph  Kelley  {cum  laude') 
Louis  Frederick  Kline  (extia  ordi- 

nem  of  the  Class  of  19 10) 
Joseph  King  Knight,  Jr.,  A.B.  {cum 

laude) 

Clarence  Byron  Laffin  {cum  la?ide) 
John  Henry  Leonard 
Roland  Henry  Lewis 
Arthur  Alexander  Lockhart 
Frederick  William  Mac S ween 
James  Joseph  McKenna 
William  Francis  McNamara 
Francis  Frederick  McVey 
William  Ladd  Moody 
George  Nader 
George  Francis  Noonan 
Richard  Henry  Norton,  Jr. 
Edward  Michael  O'Connor 
Raymond  Chester  Palmer  (extra 

ordinem  as  of  the  Class  of  19 10) 
Thomas  Edward  Power 
Francis  Mark  Quinlan 
Cecilia  Marie  Rockett 
James  Edward  Ryan  {crwi  laude) 
George  William  Shay 
Thomas  Paul  Stack 
William  Charles  Tannebring 
John  Leonard  Wagner 
Myron  Wessler  (extra  ordinem  as 

of  the  Class  of  19 10) 
Thomas  Henry  Yates 


Masters  of  Arts 

Gladys  Marion  Adams,  A.B.  Levi  Thomas  Hopkins,  A.B.  (History 

(English)  .and  Public  Law) 

Masters  of  Science 

Fred  Crosby  Baker,  P>.S.  Henri  Francis  Chadwick,  B.S. 

(Chemistry)  (Engineering) 
George  Augustus  Burnham,  U.S.      George  Prescott  Fuller,  B.S. 

(  Engineering)  (Chemistry) 

Carleton  Parker  Jones,  B.S.  (Chemistry) 


Jackson  College  for  Women 


Bachelor  of  Arts 

Marjorie  Bonner  Patterson 


Commencement  Parts 

Minot  Joseph  Brown,  Cand.  A.B.:  "An  Appreciation  of  the  Classics" 
Marion  Christine  Shorley,  Cand.  A.B.:  "The  Universalism  of  Herder" 
1  Allen  Friend  McLane,  Cand.  B.S.:  "The  Engineer  of  To-day" 
I  *Joseph  Francis  Golden,  Cand.  M.D.:  "Preventive  Medicine" 
Joseph  King  Knight,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Cand.  D.M.D.:  "Etiology  and  Prevention 
of  Irregularities  of  the  Teeth" 
^  *  George  Prescott  Fuller,  B.S.,  Cand.  M.S.:  "Some  Properties  of  Semi- 
carbazide  " 

Frederick  Algernon  Wilmot,  A.B.,  Cand.  S.T.B.:  "A  Type  of  Modern 
Religion  " 

Honors 

Frank  Meloon  Coldrick  (Electrical     Parker  McCollester  (Greek) 

Engineering)  Harold  Arthur  Nelson  (Structural 

Howard  Allison  Gray  (Structural  Engineering) 

Engineering)  Marion  Christine  Shorley  (German) 

Harold  Dudley  Hussey  ( Structural    Zilpah  Wilde  (French) 
Engineering) 

Honorable  Mention 
'  Minot  Joseph  Brown  (Latin)  Allen  Friend  McLane  (Structural 

Charles  Gott  (English)  Engineering) 

Talma  Temple  Greenwood  (Electri-    Harold  Eugene  Moffitt  (Philosophy) 
cal  Engineering)  Joseph  Webster  Morton  (Music) 

|  Elmer  Augustus  Gurney  (Chemistry)    Marion  Christine  Shorley  (French) 
Harold  Dudley  Hussey  (Civil  Engi-    Edward  Martin  Towne  (Electrical 
1     neering)  Engineering) 
Joseph  Frederick  Thiele  Mann  Ernest  Snyder  VanDemark  (Struc- 

(Electrical  Engineering)  tural  Engineering) 


Awards  of  Prizes,  1910-1911 

Scholarship  of  the  Class  of  1882 

Harry  Oscar  Weber 

Scholarship  of  the  Class  of  1898 

William  Shipman  Maulsby 
*  Excused 


Tufts  College 


Greenwood  Prize  Scholarship  in  Oratory 

Harry  Coombs 

Goddard  Prize  in  History  and  Public  Law 

Ralph  Hasty  Bragdon 

Moses  True  Brown  Scholarship 

Alva  Vivian  Woode 

Alpha  Omicron  Pi  Scholarship 

Dorothy  Russell  Entwistle 

DeWitt  C.  Tomlinson  Prize  Scholarship 

Gladys  Marion  Adams 

Rhetorical  Prizes 

First  Prize 
Frank  Hathaway  Towsley 

Second  Prize 
Will  Calvin  Harvey 

Third  Prize 
Leonard  Swan  Whippen 


REGISTER  OF  STUDENTS 


Graduate  School 


Resident  Students 

.Bray,  Hubert  Evelyn  Great  Yarmouth,  England    Dean,  6 

A.  B.,  igio    Second  Year  Mathematics 

Gallupe,  Harold  Quimby  Everett 

B.  S.,  ign    First  Year  Chemistry 

Hayford,  Frank  Leslie  Brooklinc 

Fh.B.,  /go/    A.B.,  IQ02    First  Year  Economics 

Hearsey,  Evelyn  Gleasondale 
A.B.,  ign    First  Year  Chemistry 

Hulen,  Bertram  Dyer  Cliftondale 

A.B.,  ign    First  Year    History  and  Public  Law 

Morton,  Joseph  Webster  Everett 
A.B.,  ign    First  Year  Music 

Moyer,  Ruth     ■  Hartford,  Conn. 

A.B.,  ign    First  Year  English 


West,  7 
igjt  Beacon  St. 
Metcalf,  8 
ATA  House 
ig  Waverly  St. 
Richardson,  10 


Non-Resident  Student 

Perkins,  Llewellyn  Rood  Franklin 

B.S.,  i8g8    A.B.,  igo2    Second  Year  Mathematics 


Department  of  Arts  and  Sciences 


[In  the  following  list  the  course  pursued  by  each  student  is  indicated  by  the  Italic  letters 
immediately  following  the  name.  The  signs  used  are  as  follows  :  courses  leading  to  the 
degree  of  A.B.,at>;  to  the  degrees  of  B.S.,  bs  —  in  Civil  Engineering,  ce ;  in  Structural 
Engineering,  st  e ;  in  Electrical  Engineering,  ee  ;  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  me;  in 
Chemical  Engineering,  eke.    No  differentiation  is  made  in  the  studies  of  the  first  two  years. 

The  third  column  records  the  home  address,  which  is  in  Massachusetts  unless  stated  to 
be  elsewhere.  The  fourth  column  gives  the  address  at  Tufts  College,  unless  the  street  is 
printed  in  Italics,  in  which  case  it  is  a  part  of  the  home  address.] 

Senior  Class 


Anderson,  Arthur  Julius 

st  e 

S.  Manchester,  Conn.     A  T  House 

Atwater,  Harry  Arthur 

ch  e 

Somerville 

1  Avon  St. 

Bacon,  Charles  Aaron 

ee 

Bedford 

2  T  A  House 

Bailey,  Ernest  Wing 

st  e 

Medford 

7  Taylor  St. 

Bicknell,  Harry  Irving 

ee 

Weymouth 

Commons  Club 

Blagbrough,  Vernon  Edmund, 

S.T.B.  (1911) 

ab 

Orange 

Paige,  18 

iBogue,  Robert  Herman 

bs 

Tufts  College 

2Q  Cap  en  St. 

Bragdon,  Ralph  Hasty 

ab 

S.  Boston 

A  T  ft  House 

Brandt,  Arthur  Williams 

st  e 

Ontario  Centre,  N.  Y.           Paige,  8 

Brigham,  Ferdinand 

ab 

S.  Framing  ham 

ATA  House 

Brown,  Stanley  Morton 

st  e 

Chelsea 

A  T  ft  House 

Bruerton,  Courtney 

ab 

Maiden 

Dean,  7 

Bugbee,  Edwin  Percy 

me 

Methuen 

West,  26 

Bugbee,  Ralph  Lawrence 

ee 

Methuen 

West,  26 

Sutler,  Benjamin  Jarvis 

ee 

Somerville 

ioj  Bar  tie  tt  St. 

Dharnock,  Percy  Clyde 

ce 

Tufts  College 

A  T  ft  House 

Ooble,  Frank  Currier 

ee 

Methuen 

Paige,  7 

?airbank,  Parker  Wheeler 

ee 

Sudbury 

S  T  A  House 

i^isher,  Austin  Wellington 

ab 

Fitch  burg 

0  A  X  House 

j  rrost,  Walter  Sprague 

bs 

Roxbury 

A  T  ft  House 

»*reenough,  Maurice  Brown 

st  e 

Groveland 

Commons  Club 

lamill,  George  Keenan 

ch  e 

Stone  ham 

18  Park  St. 

larris,  Nathan  Conant 

ce 

Auburn,  Me. 

A  T  House 

lerrick,  Ralph  Morris 

st  e 

Allston 

Dean,  13 

Ijlooper,  Allen  Gunnison 

ab-e 

Tufts  College 

124  Professors  Rotu 

i  ludson,  Herbert  Harold 

ee 

Boxford 

ATA  House 

packman,  Irving  Wilson 

me 

Cambridge 

166  Chestnut  St. 

I  ones,  William  Moshier 

st  e 

Swamps  cott 

S  T  A  House 

I  Lillion,  William  Vincent 

ce 

Maiden 

A  T  House 

;  -amont,  Richard  Roy 

ab 

W.  Somerville 

1  j  Con  well  Ave. 

,arrabee,  Ernest  Alonzo 

me 

Marlboro 

Commons  Club 

('abby,  John  Edgar 

ab 

Auburn,  Me. 

A  T  House 

314  Tufts  College 


Lynch,  John  Francis 

ab 

Cambridge 

2g  Dudley  St. 

MacKillop,  Daniel  Alexander 

ee 

Grand  River  Falls,  N.  S. 

613  Tremont  St.,  Boston 

JMacKin,  C^larence  Jrlarvey 

tic 

Manchester 

ATI]  House 

A/T 0 t\ c "fi    1 /1    T  lr^^Tri  T  p\xn<i 
lVJLd.Il  oil  C1U.,  l-dlV y  \A  IjCWIS 

Swampscott 

Commons  Club 

A/Tan  1qH"\7  .mviTvm^n 

IVXdUIo  VJ  y  ,     VV  Allldlll  kJlJLlU/lllCtll 

ab 

W.  Somerville 

Z  SI>  House 

ivierrm,  r  rdiiK  vv  ouu 

st  e 

W.  Somerville 

go  Curtis  St. 

Mnt-vnr         li  ff  r\ t*H  /""*r\pvl" 

ivxunay,  ^unoru  ruucil 

C6 

Weihersfield,  Conn 

West,  22 

X  cit^C,   XvOlclllCl  XT  UIIl  UIII  c  y 

Boston 

Z  ^  House 

xdllcll,  P  IdllLlb  11U VV ct  1  CI 

Marion 

2  T  A  House 

"PVialpr*     l-T^mlr!  ^ntm^inp 
X  llalCIl,   llal  ViU  xvuiiictiiic 

Acton 

2  T  A  House 

Phelps,  Edward  Parkhurst 

dl  6 

Greenwood 

Paige,  20 

Quennell,  Alvin  William 

ee 

Roxbury 

A  T  0  House 

Robinson,  Willis  Brainard 

ab 

Hingham  Centre 

Paige,  9 

Savage,  Percy  Godfrey 

bs 

Medford 

A  T  House 

Schwartz,  Samuel 

st  e 

E.  Billerica 

139  Morrison  Ave.,  W.  Somerville 

Weber,  Harry  Oscar 

st  e 

South  Wales,  JV.  Y 

2  T  A  House 

West,  John  Albert 

ch  e 

Wakefield 

Commons  Club 

Junior 

Class 

Adams,  John  Harold 

ee 

Passaic,  N.  J. 

A  T  House 

jrVllcIl,  ncIUCU  JUScpil 

bs 

Ayer 

0  A  X  Aouse 

Atwater,  Ralph  Wight 

st  e 

Somerville 

/  Avon  St. 

A  7£>\r&r\r\    T-^pncilT*  Hp  AlrnplH^l 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

West,  20 

jjiciiiLiiciiu.,  r  idiiR  ixcisuii 

ab 

Tufts  College 

2  Curtis  Ave. 

Bush  Vannevar 

ee 

Chelsea 

ATI]  House 

Carter,  Louis  Hayward 

Oi 

E.  Weymouth 

A  T  House 

(  1  r\  1  TTi a  n    T\  (\ (T(-> v  Ammipl 

V^VJlIIldll,    XvtJ^CI  .TVllllllld 

Somerville 

75/  Central  St. 

Coombs,  Harry 

L  „ 

OS 

Tufts  College 

Paige,  28 

Davis,  Albert  William 

bs 

S.  Boston 

146  L  St. 

Dennett,  George  Franklin 

ce 

Cambridge 

Paige,  14 

Echeverria,  Carlos  Porfirio 

me 

Mexico  City,  Mex. 

no  Hunt  Ave.,  Boston 

xiiLnei luge,  iidioiu  Liuweii 

ee 

Somerville 

West,  2 

r  airudiiKs,  r  idiiK.  xjdics 

ab-e 

Passaic,  N.J. 

A  T  House 

Fisher,  George 

Boston 

jo  Salem  St. 

Flint]  Pied  Warren 

W.  Somerville 

22  Dover  St. 

Freeman,  Harris  II oward 

ce 

Somerville 

24  Bonner  Ave. 

Fuller    T'hilin  Klv 
r  unci,  1  iiiiij)  j  ijy 

Thomdike 

Commons  Club 

Gaskin,  William 

n/>  />// 

Slii /'ford,  Conn. 

Paige,  25 

Goodwin,  Joseph  Michael 

ee 

Stone kam 

jj  Pleasant  St. 

Harrington,  Rufus  Frost 

bs 

Medford 

2i  College  Ave. 

Hartshorn,  Carl  Larrabee 

ch  e 

W.  Somerville 

Paige,  12 

1  lazeltine,  Hurt  Alden 

st  e 

W.  Somerville 

West,  10 

Students 
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Isola,  Vico  Cacciatori 

bs 

Waban 

0  A  X  House 

Johnson,  Philip  Woodbury 

st  e 

Methuen 

West,  15 

Kattelle,  Laurence  Watson 

ce 

W.  Newton 

West,  15 

Keegen,  John  Louis  Charles 

ab 

Brookline 

West,  12 

Kendall,  Harrison  Shattuck 

st  e 

Waverley 

146  Mill  St. 

Lawlor,  James  Joseph 

ce 

Chelsea 

57  Crescent  Ave. 

Lloyd,  George  Adolph 

ce 

Somerville 

68  Albion  St. 

Lovering,  Stanley  Hutchinson 

ee 

W.  Medford 

Jl/U  W  Cj    JLVWL/CLL  IVXCtllllXlltl 

ab 

Rockport 

A  T  12  House 

Swamp  scott 

East,  28 

MarKIp   Farl  Rnhprt 

1* JL  ct  1  I  J  1C  ,    JLL<  Cli  1    1\ U         1  L 

che 

A  ttleboro 

2  T  A  House 

Marden,  Leslie  Ona 

ce 

W.  Somerville 

20  Powder  House  Ter. 

Martins,  Joseph  da  Silveira 

ee 

Azores  Islands 

West,  20 

McAuliffe,  John  Augustin 

ce 

Dorchester 

West,  11 

Medeiros,  Roger  Maria  de  Carvalho  ee 

Azores  Islands 

West,  19 

Monge,  Louis  Ernest 

bs 

Quito,  Ecuador 

39  Hemenway  St.,  Boston 

Mountfort,  Sumner  Leighton 

bs 

Portland,  Me. 

0  A  X  House 

Nickerson,  Roy  Gilchrist 

bs 

Provincetozvn 

Z  "ir  House 

Nolan,  Conrad 

ce 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

120  Curtis  St. 

Olson,  Edward  Frederick 

st  e 

Medford 

79  Medford  St. 

j  Page,  Fred  Odell 

ab 

Plainfield,  Vt. 

49  Bromfield  Rd. 

\.  Parker,  Levi  Wright 

ee 

Some?'ville 

43  Dartmouth  Si. 

j  Pecker,  Albert  David 

ce 

Marblehead 

West,  16 

1  Phelps,  Harry  Louis 

ce 

Marlboro 

West,  16 

!•  Phillips,  Wendell  Codding 

ee 

Dedham 

A  T  ft  House 

j  Prentiss,  John  Herbert 

ee 

Belmont 

206  Prospect  St. 

p  Risegari,  George 

st  e 

Somei'ville 

28  Claremon  St. 

1  Roberts,  Raymond  Moulton 

st  e 

Melrose  Hlds. 

124  Franklin  St. 

jjRorty,  James  Hancock 

ab 

Middletown,  JV.  Y. 

Z  ^  House 

j  Sargent,  Ralph  Edward 

st  e 

Annisquam 

West,  6 

^Searle,  Dana  Aubrey 

me 

Franklin 

Commons  Club 

i  Shute,  Philip  Cushing 

ab 

Salem 

A  T  House 

1  Sokolovsky,  Jacob  Max 

ce 

Boston 

Paige,  5 

!  Sterling,  Lewis  Edwin 

ce 

Everett 

West,  14 

i^Strecker,  Harry  Louis 

ee 

Roxbury 

West,  27 

j  Strong,  William  Millgrove 

bs 

Everett 

Dean,  14 

IjStryker,  Henry  Bernard 

ee 

Cambridge 

ATA  House 

i  Swenson,  Ernest  Siegfried 

ab 

Medford 

A  T  House 

1  Taylor,  Prentiss  Willard 

ce 

Hinsdale,  N.  H 

West,  9 

ft  Tosi,  Joseph  Andrew 

st  e 

Revere 

A  T  House 

\  Weaver,  Frederic  Nixon 

si  e 

Dorchester 

West,  11 

1'Whippen,  Leonard  Swan 

st  e 

Kingston,  N.  H. 

2  T  A  House 

! 
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Sophomore  Class 


Abbott,  Porter  Sheldon 

e 

Somerville 

East,  20 

d'Albergaria,  Jose  Soares 

e 

Azores  Islands 

East,  12 

Alexander,  Charles  Winthrop 

bs 

Roxbury 

West,  18 

Avery,  Walter  Roger 

e 

Dorchester 

West,  30 

Ayer,  Perley  Fay 

e 

Portland,  Me. 

West,  18 

Campbell,  Donald  Kenneth 

ab 

Tyngsboro 

West,  30 

Carlson,  Carl  Oscar 

e 

Quincy 

Paige,  13 

Chandler,  Warren  Rufus 

bs 

Medford 

Commons  Club 

Cosgrove,  Frederick  Sylvester 

bs 

Medford 

A  T  House 

Crispin,  Russell  Milton 

e 

W.  Somerville 

31  Chandler  St. 

Davison,  Russell  Lee 

ab 

No.  Billerica 

Paige,  1 

Dillingham,  Paul 

ab 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

0  A  X  House 

Dohanian,  Senekerim  Mardiros 

bs 

W.  Somerville 

J2  Cedar  SL 

Dole,  John  Walter 

ab 

Enfield,  N.  H. 

West,  4 

Eastman,  Fred  Cecil 

e 

Swamps cott 

West,  10 

Faden,  James  Leatherbee 

e 

Walt  ham 

West,  22 

Fillmore,  Millard  Asa 

e 

Stow 

East,  21 

Ford,  Frederick  William,  Jr. 

e 

Tufts  College 

ATfi  House 

Foss,  Clarence  Wardwell 

e 

W.  Lynn 

West,  10 

French,  Joseph  Allen 

e 

Waltha?n 

East,  18 

Garabedian,  Carl  Arshak 

e 

Dorchester  Centre 

Paige,  27 

Gardella,  John  Louis 

e 

Brookline           iij  Washington  St. 

Gardner,  Herbert  Whiting 

e 

W.  Medford 

77  Warren  Si. 

Geer,  Everett  Austin 

e 

Three  Rivers 

A  T  0  House 

Greenbaum,  Arthur 

bs 

Beach  mo  fit 

East,  22 

Grupe,  Howard  Edwin 

e 

New  Canaan,  Conn.           Dean,  I 

Gurvin,  John  Edward 

e 

Somerville 

606  Broadway 

Hall,  Walton  Shepard 

ab 

Maiden 

2 j  Park  St. 

Harvey,  Will  Calvin 

ab-bd 

Nezvfane,  Vt. 

Paige,  17 

Hayward,  Alfred  Webster " 

e 

W.  Sotnerville 

5  Windom  St. 

Hill,  Ralph  Weston 

e 

Peabody 

Commons  Club 

Hurley,  William  Joseph 

e 

Belmont 

20  Cross  St. 

Jackson,  Henry  Olin 

e 

South  bridge 

West,  14 

Kearns,  William  Henry 

e 

Waver  ley 

88  Beech  St. 

Kelley,  Walter  Leonard 

e 

A  rlington 

A  T  House 

Kett,  Timothy  Justin 

e 

Fair  Haven,  Vt. 

East,  I 

Kindred,  James  Ernest 

bs 

So.  Boston 

613  E.  7  th  St. 

Loomis,  Glenn  Moore 

e 

Gojfs  Falls,  N.  If. 

Paige,  33 

MacPherson,  Pxlmund  Stow 

bs 

Maynard 

East  29 

Magee,  Joseph  Vincent 

e 

So.  Boston 

East,  1 

Marshall,  Edward  Lester 

e 

Lynn 

East,  19 

Mastrangelo,  Michael  Joseph 

e 

Boston 

East,  n 
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Maulsby,  Francis  Ayer 

ab 

Ttifts  College 

Dean,  9 

Miller,  Everett  Burton 

e 

Meriden,  Conn. 

West,  2 

Monighan,  Joseph  Albert 

e 

E.  Boston 

63  Brooks  St. 

O'Meara,  Francis 

e 

Brighton 

j  2  Maple  ton  St. 

O'Neill,  Carroll  Charles 

e 

A  llston 

West,  12 

Palumbo,  Emilio  Leonard 

e 

Boston 

East,  1 1 

Porter,  Frederick  Wadsworth 

bs 

Springfield 

Dean,  10 

Power,  Harold  James 

e 

Everett 

18  Clinton  St. 

Powers,  Clarence  Schlayer 

e 

Meriden,  Conn. 

East,  19 

Prentiss,  Joseph  Adams 

e 

Belmont 

206  Prospect  St. 

Proctor,  Percy  Maynard 

bs 

N.  Cani bridge 

Z  ^  House 

Ramsay,  Harold  Southwood 

e 

Bortland,  Me. 

West,  31 

Rice,  Perley  Augustus 

e 

W.  Somerville 

j j  Claremon  St. 

Rindge,  Wellington 

bs 

Ca?nbridge 

6  A  X  House 

Rutter,  Josiah  Baldwin 

e 

Wallham 

East,  18 

Sanborn,  Ray  Conway 

e 

Dorchester 

West,  9 

Sanerib,  Jacob 

e 

Roxbury 

Paige,  15 

Savage,  Harold  Richardson 

bs 

Medford 

A  T  House 

Scott,  Clinton  Lee 

ab-bd 

Newport,  Vt. 

Paige,  24 

Shea,  Thomas  Arthur 

e 

Stone  ham 

East,  5 

Shiels,  Joseph  Daniel 

e 

Boston 

East,  5 

Silverman,  Max 

e 

Dorchester 

26  Lawrence  Park 

Smith,  Parker  Bradstreet 

bs 

Aziburn,  Me. 

Dean,  9 

Smith,  Stanley  Howard 

e 

Dcdham 

/  Ash  croft  St. 

Smith,  William  Paine 

ab 

Beverly 

ATfi  House 

Stafford,  Roland  Grover 

e 

Attleboro 

ATO  House 

Stewart,  Arthur  David 

e 

Hopkinton 

389  Boston  Ave. 

Stone,  Roger  Barton 

ce 

Jamaica  Plain 

26  Gr oven  or  Rd. 

Street,  John  Bryden 

e 

Medford 

A  T  House 

Sturtevant,  Leon  Josiah 

bs 

Lexington 

j  Hancock  Ave. 

Talbot,  Geoffrey  Wanstall 

e 

Tufts  College 

ii  Edison  Ave. 

Tegan,  Michael  Joseph,  Jr. 

e 

Charlestown 

23  Green  St. 

Terhune,  Howard  Haven 

e 

Dorchester 

East,  21 

Thacher,  Lester  Enoch 

bs 

Dorchester 

ATO  House 

Torrey,  William  Henshaw 

e 

Cambridge 

7  Water  house  St. 

jTower,  Henry  Edward 

7  _ 

OS 

Hudson 

ATO  House 

Towsley,  Frank  Hathaway 

ab 

Washington,  Vt. 

West,  4 

Whippen,  Joseph  Gordon 

e 

E.  Lynn 

S  T  A  House 

Whittemore,  Francis  Dyer 

> 

e 

Everett 

West,  i6| 

Freshman  Class 

Abbott,  Robert  Leon 

e 

West  Medford 

95  Monument  Si 

lAldrich,  Lloyd  Edgar 

ab 

Rutland,  Vt. 

Dean,  2 

Angell,  George  William 

bs 

Syracttse,  N.  Y. 

West,  13 
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Archibald,  Harry  Cameron 

g 

Everett 

Q  H^awtJiornc  St* 

Armington,  Ralph  Loud 

g 

Everett 

13  Ha  m ps/i  ire  St. 

Babcock,  Lester  Fowler 

bs 

Lynn 

Paicre  1 

Ball,  Lester  Whiting 

e 

Sofnerville 

21  Melz  in  St. 

Barnes  Maxwell  Fish 

ch 

W.  Somerville 

*jy  Lexui gton  Ave. 

Barron,  Ralph  Avery 

bs 

Wellesley  Hills 

Dean,  4. 

Bathrick  Orrin  Freeborn 

g 

Tiifts  College 

13  Emery  St. 

Bennett,  William  Joseph 

e 

W.  Medford 

63  Lincoln  St. 

Bickfcrd  Lawrence  Wenzell 

g 

Somerville 

70  Highland  Ave. 

Billingham,  Arthur 

bs 

Jamaica  Plain 

13  Goldsmith  St. 

Bisbee,  John  Bancroft 

ab-bd 

Arlington  Heights             Paige,  16 

Boothby,  Everett  James 

g 

Somerville 

93  Pearl  St. 

Bowlby,  Stanley 

ab 

Somerville 

East,  13 

Brooks  William  Gooch 

bs 

Dorchester  Centre             Paige,  io 

Brown,  James  Lawrence,  Jr. 

e 

Somerville 

89  Moj-rison  Ave. 

Burritt,  Henry  Way 

bs 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Dean,  11 

Carter,  Herbert  Melville 

ho 

OS 

Norwood 

East,  15 

Chapman,  Wilder  Adams 

i. 

OS 

Brighton 

30  Brooksdale  Rd. 

Clan,  Llmer  Louis 

e 

Everett 

160  Chestnut  St. 

Clavell,  Antonio  Cepero 

i. 

OS 

Ponce,  Puerto  Rico 

ii  Appleton  St.,  Somerville 

Cohen,  William 

bs 

Boston 

18  Poplar  St. 

Cliftondale 

East,  23 

Pr^m    TnHn  T^rpHprnpk' 

V-'lcXlll,    J  Willi     1  ICUCilLA 

Melrose 

40  Hancock  St. 

Curren,  Francis  Collum  Joseph 

e 

Boston             124  Hyde  Park  Ave. 

Dana,  Alan  Standish 

g 

Portland,  Me. 

West,  21 

Danver,  Alan  Thurston 

g 

Glenbrook,  Conn. 

East,  2 

Demeritt,  John  Edgar 

•  £ 

Boston 

East,  14 

Donovan,  Joseph  William 

bs 

Dorchester 

12  Bellflower  St. 

Easter  Robert  S. 

ab 

W.  Somerville 

2j  Milton  St. 

T^lflrpflcrp   "K^irlp  T^pvtv^m 

ijiuxcwtc,  ijai  ic  ijci  ii  am 

So.  Harwich 

East,  30 

Ellis,  P  rederick  Joseph 

€ 

Somerville 

43  Quincy  St. 

Emerson,  Carl 

e 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Dean,  3 

P'eeley,  Edward 

bs 

Brookline 

2  3  Babcock  St. 

r  elker,  John  Clarence  Rea 

ab 

Burlington,  lenva 

1  Arnold  Circle,  Cambridge 

Field,  Herbert  Vaughan 

bs 

W.  Somerville 

6  A  X  House 

Piles,  James  Holden 

ab 

Portland,  Me. 

Paige,  34 

1' iske,  Warren  Munroe 

g 

Mexico  City 

West,  5 

Fit. tz,  Raymond  Underwood 

g 

Natick 

East,  16 

I<  lett,  James  Watson 

bs 

Waverley 

396  Trapclo  Rd. 

Fox,  Erving  Nelson 

e 

W.  Somerville 

123  College  Ave. 

Gendron,  Courtenay  Ilolbrook 

ab 

Winchester 

22  Calumet  Rd, 

Giles,  Harold  Edgar 

e 

Somerville  1 

77  Washington  St. 

Students 
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Godfrey,  Archiebald  Joseph  bs 

Gough,  John  Harold  e 

Gould,  Charles  Thomas  e 

Harmon,  Clarence  Edward  bs 

Harrington,  Ralph  Dudley  e 

Harrison,  James  William  e 

Hewitt,  Earl  Smith  ab 

Hinchcliffe,  Paul  George  e 

Hodges,  Theodore  Warren  bs 

Holland,  Gordon  Fraser  e 

Horn,  Albert  Mathias  e 

'Houston,  Clarence  Preston  bs 

Hunnewell,  William  e 

Hussey,  William  Horner  e 

Jameson,  Charles  Franklin  e 

Jeffress,  James  Alfred  bs 

Jones,  Percival  bs 

Jones,  Walter  Leverett  e 

Kelley,  Wilfred  Frederick  ab 

Knowlton,  Benjamin  Almy  bs 

Kopchovsky,  Simon  bs 

Lawson,  Walter  Axel  ch 

Leach,  Henry  Stewart  e 

Leahy,  John  Henry  ab 

Lee,  Bernard  James  ab 

ILevethan,  Samuel  Theodore  bs 

Lindstcl,  Carl  Frederick  bs 

'Lybeck,  Robert  Ferdinand  bs 

Maguire,  James  Bernard  e 

jMarzynski,  Philip  bs 
I  McAdoo,  Myron  Holder  Ward  bs 

•  VIendelsohn,  Louis  Edward  e 
I  VIerrithew,  Francis  Marion  Blaisdell  e 

I  Cesser,  Melvin  John,  Jr.  e 

I  tfetcalf,  Herbert  Edmond  bs 

i^itchell,  Walter  Edward  e 

|  vloore,  Charles  Edward  e 

I  vlorison,  Frederick  Stanley  bs 

|  Morrison,  Arthur  Winchester  ab 

j  vtoses,  Eliot  Brewster  e 

l-dota,  Joas  Ignacio  Silveira  da  e 

Keale,  John  Arthur  e 

[  Jelligan,  Henry  Philip  bs 


O  WLlr/ljPJtUtl, 

East,  32 

Dovch  cstzv 

Cct  pi  bvidgc 

oc  Tufts  9/ 

JT O /  ClCl/llly  IVlc. 

VV  Cis  L,  3  1 

tS  0771 67  Utile 

<zu  wafc  01. 

Ot/.  IS.  (jytlLOUrt )    v  I, 

East,  34 

*\fn  m  p  I?  n  tn 
KJlrUfi'Cfi'LCfrc 

R  Fntt  9/ 

O      /  -■*/ J  I     KJ  l>  > 

I^yiX  7Z> 

7^)p  J}  W     T  0 

J\cVcr  c 

Ros  liiiddlc 

t  f\  0      A  I'/Jn  1  0  CV 
Jlyy    Si  f  tlll-tC  kJC 

Alcth  ucfi 

Paige,  8 

W*  So77lCVVZllc 

Paige,  1 1 

DttllVCTS 

East,  7 

W*  SoTTicwillc 

Low  den  Ave. 

yy coi  iviccijOTu 

Lincoln  St. 

Hfpr/fnvrf 

MttC  Lit  LS  f  LA, 

1^  B ellevtte  St. 

Soill  67"Ul  11 € 

8  Pleasant  Ave. 

Roxbtivy 

1  Arcadia  St. 

*  y  -  i  \  c  vuiuTi 

West  21 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Paige,  26 

Cambridge 

176  Pleasant  St. 

Brookline 

Dean,  2 

Monson 

East,  13 

Irasburg,  Vt. 

Dean,  14 

Manchester,  N.  H.             East,  33 

Revere 

84  Endicott  Ave. 

Everett 

East,  25 

E.  Boston 

233  Saratoga  St. 

Dorchester 

q  Leroy  St. 

Cambridge 

2j8  Harvard  St. 

Roxbury 

West,  27 

S aligns 

East,  9 

Somerville 

27  Franklin  St. 

Winchester 

3  Crescent  Rd. 

Newport,  Vt. 

West,  13 

Pea  body 

East,  9 

W.  Somerville 

2  Billingham  St. 

Medford 

10 1  Magoun  Ave. 

Waltham 

Worcester  Lane 

S.  Paulo,  Brazil 

90  Curtis  St 

..,  W.  Somerville 

Cliftondale 

13  Felt  on  St. 

Cambridge         413  Washington  St. 
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Newton,  Raymond  Willis 
Papen,  George  William 
Peabody,  William  Tyler 
Pease,  Maxfield 
Perkins,  Kaler  Alfred 
Peterson,  Leon  William 
Phillips,  Arthur  Welch 
Phillips,  Ralph  Oliver 
Poor,  Joseph  Victor 
Porter,  Leslie  Ross 
Pratt,  Kenneth  Madison 
Prescott,  Clarence  Dean 
Priest,  Henry  Benjaman 
Rice,  Virgil  Allen 
Richardson,  William  Blaine 
Richmond,  Justin  Fulton 
Ricker,  George  Alvan 
Robbins,  Roger  Sherman 
Rosenkovitz,  Edward 
Rourke,  Francis  William 
Schlotterbeck,  William  Charles 

Shorrock,  John  William 
Smith,  Robert  Ashley 
Snow,  Herbert  Endicott 
Stanger,  Herbert  Theophilus 
Starkweather,  Courtney  Nash 
Stone,  Hugh  Chaffee 
Sullivan,  Harry  Matthew 
Swan,  Reuben 
Taylor,  Irving  Proctor 
Teel,  Lawrence  Howes 
Thorndike,  Kinsley  Barrett 
Tolman,  Ellsworth  Baker 

Tonkonow,  Benjamin 
Tukey,  Norman  Stanford 
Turner,  Nelson  Webster 
Ulin,  Benjamin 
Wagner,  Paul  Barr 
Waldron,  Arthur  Scott 

Walkupi  Jr.,  Charles  Sumner 
Walsh,  Louis  Joseph 


e 

Winter  Hill 

2 j  Everett  Ave. 

bs 

Roxbtiry 

So  Thornton  St. 

e 

Melrose 

50  Florence  St. 

e 

Tufts  College 

20 j  College  Ave. 

e 

E.  Saugus 

East,  23 

e 

Everett 

7 j  Carter  St. 

bs 

Somerville  10 

Prospect  Hill  Ave. 

bs 

Somerville  10 

Prospect  Hill  Ave. 

e 

Salem,  Mass. 

West,  3 

e 

Peabody 

Dean,  13 

bs 

Winchester 

73  Wildwood  St. 

ab 

Haverhill 

East,  29 

ab 

Irasburg,  Vt. 

East,  34 

e 

Cambridge        58  Fayerweather  St 

bs 

Fisher's  Island,  N.  Y.          East,  26 

e 

South  Boston 

135  I  St. 

bs 

South  Poland,  Me.            Dean,  12 

bs 

E.  Pepperell 

Paige,  32 

e 

E.  Boston 

797  Chelsea  St. 

Somerville 

77  Electric  Ave. 

e 

Roxbtiry  Station,  Comiecticut 

26  Ccnwell  Ave.,  Somerville 

e 

Dorchester 

jq  Longfellow  Si. 

ab 

Hardwick,  Vt. 

Dean,  14 

e 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

East,  31 

e 

Poslindale 

740  Nezvburg  St. 

bs 

Plainfield,  N.  /. 

West,  28 

e 

Jamaica  Plain 

26  Grovenor  Rd. 

bs 

Ayer 

West,  1 

e 

Dorchester  Centre              East,  26 

bs 

Somerville 

73  Howe  St. 

g 

Salem 

West,  3 

Medford 

68  Harvard  St. 

e 

Nezv  Bedford 

131  Ashmont  St.,  Dorchester 

ab 

Meriden,  Conn. 

East,  33 

ab 

Somerville 

East,  4 

bs 

Ayer 

West,  1 

Box  bury 

37  Fort  Ave. 

e 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

East,  31 

e 

W.  Somerville 

ijj  Pozvder  House  Boulevard 

ab 

Roxbury 

77  Crawford  St. 

e 

Cliarlestozvu 

8  Lincoln  St. 

Students 
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Ward,  Benjamin  Alpheus  Jr.,  e 

Webber,  Lewis  Gleason  e 

Whitney,  Donald  Hay  bs 

Wilton,  Carl  Andrew  bs 

Wood,  Robert  Earle  e 

Woode,  Alva  Vivian  ab 


W.  Somerville 

Bedford 

W.  Somerville 

W.  Somerville 

Orange 


22  Milton  St. 
Main  St. 
38  Wallace  St. 
East,  27 
Paige,  21 


Kingston,  Jamaica  Commons  Club 


Allen,  Windom  Alpheus 

I.    Medical  Preparatory 

Currier,  Paul  Leslie 

I.    History  and  Economics 

Fisher,  Herbert  Robson 
I.  Music 

Kennedy,  Joseph  Clark 

I.  Medical  Preparatory 
Smith,  Wayne  Carrington 

II.  Economics 


Special  Students 

W.  Cummington 


Everett 


W.  Somerville 


East,  15 


11  Locust  St. 


26  Hancock  St. 


Haverhill  47  Forest  St.,  Medford 
Meriden,  Conn.  Dean,  1 


Supplementary  List 

[Students  present  during  1910-11,  but  not  appearing  in  the  catalogue] 
Shinn,  Philip  Allen  ch  e    Tufts  College  Bellevue  St. 


Thorndike,  Allston  Kinsley 


ce  Medford 


68  Harvard  St. 


Bromfield-Pearson  School 


!  Batease,  Henry  Herbert 
^Burnham,  John  Harris 
Ixinn,  David  Clifton 

Holden,  Thomas  Francis 

Jameson,  Robert 
!  Kearney,  Paul  Thomas 
J  Locke,  Edwin  Augustus 
Macks,  William  Arthur 
I  Nlcoll,  George  Wesley 


Springfield,  Vt.    19  University  Ave. 

Hi  ugh  am 

Dennisport 

8  Willow  Ave.,  W.  Somerville 


Randolph 
Revere 
Lowell 
Belmont 
Beverly 
Boston 


Depot  St. 
28  Olive  St. 
142  Third  St. 
25  Somerset  St. 
East,  7 
104  Gainsboro  St. 


Theological  School 


FOUR-YEAR  COURSE 
Fourth  Year 

Peabody 

Third  Year 

Robertson,  William  Forbes  Arlington 


Smith,  Walter  Delos 


Foster  Hotel 


Paige,  31 


SIX-YEAR  COURSE 
Sixth  Year 

Blagbrough, Vernon  Edmund,  S.T.B.  Orange 

Third  Year 


Gaskin,  William 


Harvey,  Will  Calvin 
Scott,  Clinton  Lee 


Bisbee,  John  Bancroft 


Hale,  Arthur  Thomas 
Mann,  Horatio  Gardner 
Rose,  William  Wallace 
Scott,  Harold  Guy  Don 


Stafford,  Conn. 
Second  Year 

Newfane,  Vt. 
Newpoi-t,  Vt. 

First  Year 

Arlington  Heights 

Special  Students 

Lawrence 
Rockland 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Newport,  Vt. 


Paige,  18 

Paige,  25 

Paige,  17 
Paige,  24 

Paige,  16 


Paige,  19 
Paige,  36 
Paige,  30 
Paige,  23 


Jackson  College 


Senior 

Class 

Bradford,  Edith  Harriet 

ab 

W.  Somerville 

272  Summer  St. 

Brooks,  Marion  Louise 

ab 

W.  Medford 

4.7  Auburn  St. 

,  Entwistle,  Dorothy  Russell 

ab 

Everett 

33  Harvard  St. 

Fuller,  Lena  Frances 

ab 

Everett 

63  Cottage  St. 

Henry,  Marjorie  Leslie 

ab 

Jamaica  Plain 

jqA  Sheridan  St. 

Huntington,  Frances  Willard 

ab 

Lynn 

64  Tudor  St. 

Lamprey,  Pauline  Adriana 

ab 

Medford 

11  Fulton  St. 

Longley,  Pearle  Emogene 

ab 

Winchester 

Metcalf,  B 

Spear,  Alice  Josephine 

ab 

Hyde  Park 

Start,  3 

Vande  Bogart,  Edith  Marguerite 

ab 

Bearsville,  N.  Y. 

14  Winthrop  St.,  Winchester 

Woodbury,  Edna  Currier 

ab 

Somerville 

q  Hoive  St. 

\  Berthold,  Louise  Anna 

J  Chapin,  Octavia 

f  Colby,  Marion  Adeline 

I  Dodd,  Mary  Helen 

i.Field,  Abby  Howard  Rugg 

i  Gray,  Inez  Marion 

I Green,  Marion  Adelaide 

!  Greenberg,  Rose 

I  Jones,  Elaine 

jlLenhart,  Edith  Rose 

( Owler,  Isabella  Gertrude 

j  Penniman,  Ruth  Evelyn 

I  Ritchie,  Effie  May 

j  Sanborn,  Edith  May 

I  Scammon,  Helen  Rachel 


;  Bartlett,  Dorothy 
>Buck,  Margaret 
I  Cameron,  Isabella 
[  Dobb,  Gladys  Lydia 
|Dyer,  Gertrude  Weston 
j  Eveleth,  Emily 


Junior 

Class 

ab 

Saugus 

392  Main  St. 

ab 

Medford 

102  Summer  St. 

ab 

Hillsboro,  N.  H 

Metcalf,  13 

bs 

Lexington 

Metcalf,  15 

ab 

Tufts  College 

Metcalf,  7 

ab 

Ports?nouth,  N.  H. 

Richardson,  1  r 

ab 

Everett 

£5"  Dean  St. 

ab 

W.  Somerville 

18  Rogers  Ave. 

ab 

Tufts  College 

75  Bellevue  St. 

ab 

Bedford 

Richardson,  4 

ab 

Somerville            30  Broivning  Rd. 

ab 

Pea  body 

Start,  4 

ab 

W.  Somerville 

Metcalf,  A 

ab 

Amesbury 

Start,  3 

ab 

Stratham,  N.  H. 

Metcalf,  12 

ophomore  Class 

ab 

Lynn 

Richardson,  8 

ab 

Lexington 

20  Forest  St. 

ab 

A  rlington  39 

Mt.  Vernon  St. 

ab 

Mansfield 

Start,  5 

ab 

Provincetown 

Metcalf,  2 

ab 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Start,  4 
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Fallis,  Ethel  Hazel 

bs 

W.  Somerville 

Metcalf,  4 

Hooper,  Anne  Leslie 

ab 

Tufts  College      124  Professors  Row 

Hulen,  Emma 

bs 

Cliftondale 

Richardson,  1 

Kagan,  Frances 

ab 

Roxbury 

39  Stanwood  St. 

Lovejoy,  Esther  Lizzie 

ab 

W.  Somerville 

62  Rogers  Ave. 

Macy,  Ella  Hazel 

ab 

Winter  Hill 

3  Miner  St. 

Phillips,  Etta  Marion 

bs 

Lowell 

Metcalf,  B 

Roberts,  Marjorie 

ab 

Reading 

lVJ.cll~d.ll,  U 

Scamman,  Eleanor  Margaret 

ab 

Lexington 

76  Bedford  St. 

Shepard,  Aurilla  Myrtle 

ab 

Mansfield 

Start,  5 

Smith,  Lilian  Cora 

ab 

Exeter,  N.  H. 

Metcalf,  12 

Wedge,  Ruth  Paris 

ab 

Lowell 

Richardson,  3 

Wells,  Edna  Frances 

ab 

Roslindale 

Richardson,  7 

Freshman  Class 

Anderson,  Mildred  Elvera 

ab 

Stronghurst,  III. 

Metcalf,  3 

Butler,  Helen  Louise 

bs 

W.  Medford 

1 J  Irving  St. 

Cate,  Esther  Safford 

.  ab 

Barre,  Vt. 

8  Teele  Ave.,  W.  Somerville 

Cavanaugh,  Mary  Eleonor 

bs 

W.  Lynn 

13  Cedar  St. 

Clarke,  Geraldine  Kendall 

ab 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

Metcalf,  11 

Cochran,  Edith  Elizabeth 

ab 

Bath,  Me. 

Richardson,  1 

Cragin,  Bernice  Willette 

ab 

W.  Somerville 

38  Conwell  Ave. 

Crocker,  Helen  Beatrice 

bs 

Portland,  Me. 

Start,  1 

Uailey,  Mary  Elizabeth 

bs 

Lexington 

Slate  Road 

Davey,  Katherine  Teresa 

ab 

Lawrence 

26  Buswell  St. 

Davis,  Beatrice  Labaree 

ab 

Webster 

Metcalf,  9 

Davis,  Marion  Hill 

ab 

Marlborough 

Metcalf,  11 

Fessenden,  Margaret  Tebbetts 

bs 

Ashfield 

Metcalf,  1 

Gerry,  Gladys  Eleanor 

ab 

Sudbury  Centre 

Greenwood,  Rena  Mae 

bs 

Medford 

347  Main  St. 

Hea,  Margaret  Hildred 

ab 

Medford 

83  Summer  St. 

Hearsey,  Hejen  Elizabeth 

ab 

Gleasondale 

Metcalf,  2 

Hooper,  Gertrude  Mellen 

ab 

Tufts  College      124  Professors  Rtnv 

Houghton,  Dorothy  Taylor 

ab 

No.  Andover 

Start,  7 

James,  Dorothy 

ab 

Somerville 

123  College  Ave. 

Jobin,  Anna  Carleton 

bs 

Pet  hie  hem,  N  H. 

138  Medford  St.,  Charlestown 

Johnson,  Edith  Harriet 

ab 

A  ndover 

Start,  6 

Keith,  Gladys  Ethlya 

ab 

Ticfts  College 

3  Cap  en  St. 

Mac  Knight,  Annette  Bassford 

ab 

New  York  City,  N  Y.     Metcalf,  10 

Moyer,  Pauline 

bs 

Hartford^  Conn. 

Metcalf,  6 

Nichols,  Marian  Hill 

ab 

I  fat  home 

Richardson,  5 

Peabody,  Kthel  Lorinda 

ab 

W.  Somerville 

80  Wallace  St. 

Students 
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^ulsifer,  Alice  Cook 

ab 

Plymouth,  N.  H 

Start,  1 

Rockwell,  Grace  Margaret 

ab 

W.  Somerville 

ijj  Powder  House  Boulevard 

|^.owse,  Dorothea 

ab 

Arlington 

127  Medford  St. 

jchofield,  Jeannette  Irene 

ab 

Forest  Hills 

Richardson,  3 

>eavey,  Ruth  Eliza 

bs 

W.  Somerzrille 

762  Broadzvay 

>hepard,  Ruth 

ab 

Wakefield 

Metcalf,  16 

Siebert,  Margaret 

ab 

Hyde  Park 

Richardson,  6 

rowsley,  Lena  Gertrude 

bs 

Washington,  Vt. 

22  Kidder  Ave 

.,  W.  Somerville 

vYalhs,  Ruth 

ab 

Fall  River 

Metcalf,  14 

Waterman,  Charlotte  Jane 

ab 

Tufts  College 

Metcalf,  C 

Whitehouse,  Ruth  Lida 

ab 

Somerville          182  Highland  Ave. 

Wiley,  Alma  Gertrude 

ab 

W.  Somerville 

761  Broadzvay 

Special  Student 

vVyman,  Grace  Elizabeth  W.  Somerville 

II.    Music  148  Powder  House  Boulevard 
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liberty,  Dorothy  Ethel  sp    Tufts  College  389  Boston  Ave. 

tfacKnight,  Annette  bs    New  York,  N.Y.  Metcalf,  6 

.Vyman,  Grace  Elizabeth  sp     W.  Somerville 

148  Powder  House  Boulevard 


Medical  School 


[P.  O.  Address,  416  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.] 


Fourth  Year 

Albert,  Lionel  Louis  Maiden 

Allard,  Carlton  Eugene   Allerton*  Iowa 

Ayers,  Charles  Elton   Taunton 

Barney,  Willis  Oliver  Boston 

Barrier,  Emile  August  Ca?nbridge 

Barrow,  Allen  Rogers  Chelsea 

Benway,  Charles  Alfred  Somerville 

Bicknell,  Ralph  William  Canton,  Me. 

Brown,  Chester  Perkins  Cambridge 

Brown,  Ralph  Neally  Meredith,  N.  H. 

Brunelle,  Arthur  Lord  New  Bedford 

Brunick,  Patrick  Vincent  S.  Boston 

Burack,  Abraham  Roxbury 

Burrell,  Harry  Cutter  Medford 

Church,  Claude  Henry  Cambridge 

Clarke,  Willis  Earl  Portland,  Me. 

Cleary,  Robert  Emmett  Holyoke 

Col  will,  Albert  William  Boston 

Pharm.D.  (Mass.  Coll.  Ph.) 
Corvese,  Anthony,  P11.G.  (R.  I.  Coll.  Ph.)    .  .  Providence,  R.  I. 

Couch,  Mary  Catherine   Somerville 

Coursey,  Frank  Rudolph  Boston 

Courtney,  Thomas  Joseph  Worcester 

Cummings,  Frank  Anthony   Providence,  R.  I. 

Curran,  John  Francis  Wheehvright 

Cutler,  Myron  Fred  W.  Somerville 

Davis,  Charles  Frank,  Jr  Littleton,  N.  H. 

DeWolf,  Charles  Wentworth  Somerville 

Dickson,  Ellsworth  Joseph  Murray  Somverville 

Dunbar,  Edgar  Joseph  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Duncan,  Stanley  Forbes  Wollaston 

Espejo,  Gonzalo  Merida,  Yucatan,  Mexico 

Finkel,  Samuel  Paul  Boston 

Finkelstein,  Nathan  Boston 

Forhan,  Neil  Kittredge   Canton,  Me. 

Forrest,  Frle  D  Springfield 


Students 

7raim,  Irving  William  Waltham 

xarry,  George   Chelsea 

xervais,  Harriet  Marion  Westboro 

xiles,  William  Benard  W.  Somerville 

xlunts,  David   Roxbury 

xreenblatt,  Hattie   Providence,  R.  I. 

xwynne,  Samuel  Carlton  Melrose 

'laley,  William  Thomas  Marblehead 

loward,  Irma  Ruth  Boston 

akmauh,  Paul  John  S.  Boston 

ordan,  Harmon  Paul  Buffum  Lincoln,  R.  I. 

udd,  Ernest  Hart  W.  Hartford,  Conn. 

Celley,  Lawrence  Kendall  Haverhill 

Ciley,  Daniel  Joseph,  Jr  Peabodv 

linsella,  Michael  Allen  Franklin 

Cnowles,  Edward  Augustine  Revere 

,ocke,  Harry  Leslie  Franklin  Hudson 

lacNaughton,  Cordelia  Isabella  Boston 

/lacQueen,  James  Alen  Boston 

ladden,  John  Joseph,  Jr  Waltham 

larcus,  Jacob  Boston 

Martin,  Harold  Winthrop  Dorchester 

dcGann,  Pierce  Powers  Somerville 

IcLaughlin,  Arthur  Otis  Haverhill 

IcWeeny,  Bernadette  Marie  Somerville 

liddleton,  Willis  Pearl  No.  Weymouth 

lillett,  Frank  Alburtus  Lynn 

lonaghan,  Mary  Frances   Waltham 

lulvanity,  John  Joseph  Nashua,  N.  H. 

lurphy,  Daniel  Francis  Waltham 

lysel,  Philip  Roxbury 

>'Brien,  Edward  Joseph,  Jr  E.  Boston 

artington,  Cyrus  Brown  Fall  River 

Lemich,  Sumner  Haven  Reading 

.obinson,  Horace  Eddy  Bradford 

cott,  Norman  McLean  Melrose 

'egall,  Samuel  Kelman  Stotighton 

heridan,  Philip  Edward  Anthony,  A.B.,  1908  .  S.  Boston 

pinney,  Frederic  Ira  Somerville 

proat,  William  Delano  Everett 

tamp,  Floyd  R  Alliance,  Ohio 

tone,  Henry  Edward  S.  Boston 

I  ullivan,  Charles  Joseph  Brockton 

weet,  John  Henry  Throop,  Jr  Hartford,  Conn. 
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Tobey,  Henry  Pratt  Great  Barrington 

Tully,  George  William  Souihbridge 

Turetzky,  William  Leo   Dorchester 

Weatherbee,  George  Bradford  Lee,  Me. 

Wellington,  Anna  Colburn  Boston 

Third  Year 

Allen,  Arnold  Noble  Roslindale 

Armitage,  Henry  George  Haverhill 

Bagnall,  Elmer  Stanley    .   .   Roslindale 

Bass,  Harris    ....   Plymouth 

Bishop,  William  Atkins  Somerville 

Brady,  Cecil  Norbert  Boston 

Brosius,  Otto  Tiemann  Belleville,  III. 

Brown,  Alfred  Whittemore  Quincy 

Browne,  William  Edward  Roxbury 

Cabeceiras,  Henry  Joseph  Somerville 

Caldicott,  Francis  Stephen  Milford 

Chamberlin,  Harold  Augustus  N.  Abington 

Chronquest,  Alfred  Peter  Boston 

Clarke,  Mary  Ella  Ward  Hill 

Comstock,  Fred  Walter  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Connor,  Harold  James  Woodstock,  N.  B. 

Costello,  James  Francis  Wollaslon 

Covey,  Clyde  Benjamin  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Cowles,  D wight  Beverly 

Cullen,  Charles  Andrew  Hyde  Park 

Currin,  Francis  Walter  Peabody 

Downie,  Charles  DeVaudry  Boston 

Felch,  George  Alfred  Ayer 

Flynn,  John  Henry  Salem 

Friedman,  Benjamin  Boston 

Friedman,  Eli  Boston 

Gilmore,  Lewis  Daniel  Exeter,  Ar.  H. 

Goetschius,  Percy  Berry  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Grogan,  Margaret  Victorine  W.  Swanzey,  N.  H. 

Guthrie,  Andrew  Doherty  Roxbury 

Harney,  Robert  Edwin   Dorchester 

Hassman,  David  Morris  Boston 

PHARM.D.  (  Phila.  Coll.  Ph. ) 

Jensen,  William  Christian  Worcester 

Ketiney,  John  FraQCtS  New  Bedford 

Ken  worthy,  Marion  Edwena  Afiddleloivn,  Conn. 

Lcary,  Alfred  James  Gilbertville 


Students 


i    Lemay,  Alfred  Mederic  Marlboro 

Lennon,  John  Marcus  Henry   Jamaica  Plain 

Levek,  Joseph  Lawrence 

\   Lyle,  Eveline  Burton,  A.B.  (Mt.  Holyoke)    .   .  Gloucester 

MacKenzie,  James  Alexander  Louisville,  N.  S. 

MacLeod,  Emily  Clark  Boston 

\  Marsh,  Harold  Edward  Quincy 

McGill,  Chester  Francis  Marlboro 

McPherson,  Sidney  Horace   Roxbury 

\  Metcalf,  Richard  Providence,  K.  L. 

;  Moncrieff,  William  Armitage  New  Bedford 

Moore,  Mary  Teresa  Veronica  Roxbury 

i  Phaneuf,  Louis  Eusebe   Ware 

Pharm.D.  (Mass.  Coll.  Ph.) 

Rabinovitz,  Bernard  Maiden 

Reed,  Beatrice  Alma   S.  Boston 

Roderick,  Charles  Elvin  Taunton 

Simmons,  Ralph  Hay  ward  Brockton 

Thoennes,  Matthew  Nicholas  Dorchester 

Varrell,  William  Walton  York  Harbor,  Me. 

Ventrone,  Anthony  Caesar  Providence,  R.  I. 

Ph.C.  (R.  I.  Coll.  Ph.) 

Wainshel,  Perez  William  Lynn 

Wheet,  Harry  Ray  N.  Cambridge 

Wilson,  Charles  Henry  Chelsea 

Wright,  Arthur  Clarendon  W.  Somei'villc 

Young,  Edward  Wallace  Taunton 

Second  Year 

Allen,  Harold  Musgrave  Boston 

Andrews,  Benjamin  Franklin  Worcester 

Atwood,  Blanche  Louise  Whitman 

Barry,  John  Joseph  Lawrence 

Basch,  William  Eustis  Russell  Roxbury 

Baxter,  Clarence  Pennell  Boston 

Berlin,  Maurice  George  Dorchester 

'  Berman,  Myer  Boston 

Burke,  John  Henry  Rockland 

Caines,  Richard  John  Ridgway  Boston 

Carpenter,  Robert  John  Winchester 

Clapp,  Roger  Irving  (D.M.D.)  Dorchester 

Clow,  Henry  Leon  East  Wolfeboro,  N. 

I  Cutler,  Raymond  William  Worcester 

Davis,  Henry  Levi  Lynn 
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Deacy,  John  Joseph  Lawrence 

Driscoll,  Robert  Ellsworth   Cambridge 

Elkin,  Samuel  Nathaniel  Dorchester 

Finkelstein,  Isadore  Albert  Lynn 

Flynn,  Thomas  Stephen  Woonsockct,  R.  + 

Freeman,  Benjamin  Lawrence  Brockton 

Gallant,  Alfred  Edward,  A.B.  (St.  Ann's)     .  .  Waliham 

Garry,  John  Joseph  Methuen 

Ghazarian,  Garabed  Sarkis  Boston 

A.B.  (Central  Turkey  Coll.) 

Gooding,  John  Harold  Boston 

Gunter,  Fred  Clarke  Somerville 

Healey,  Bernard  Charles  Boston 

Heap,  Richard  Dunham  Fall  River 

Hynes,  Fred  Henry  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Jennings,  John  Greenwood  Jewett  City,  Conn. 

Johnson,  Herbert  Lester  Charles  Brookline 

Jones,  Guy  Walter  Stanley  Waltham 

Kemp,  Lysander  Schaffer   N.  Cambridge 

Kempton,  Whitman  Tupper  ,   .  Newton  Upper  Falls 

Kennington,  Henry  Carter  Boston 

Kewer,  Leo  Thomas   Waverley 

Killam,  Franklin  Harrison  West  Somerville 

King,  Drue  Augusta,  Ga. 

Klein,  George  Roxbury 

Laliberte,  Elie  Joseph  ,   .  .  .  Spencer 

Largay,  Arthur  Owen     .   .  .  Bangor,  Me. 

Levine,  Harry  Benjamin  Boston 

Levy,  Benjamin  George  Medway 

Logiodice,  Leonard  Francis  Tyler  City,  Conn. 

MacDonald,  Paul  Sydney  Dorchester 

Maclntyre,  William  Angus   West  Roxbury 

Mac  Kay,  William  Henry  Waltham 

Macomber,  Clarence  Alden  Pitts  field,  Me. 

Mann,  David  Edwin  Norfolk 

Margolis,  Barney  Joseph  New  Bedford 

Martin,  William  Richard  Spencer 

McCoart,  Richard  Felix,  Jr  Rumford,  R.  I. 

Mcintosh,  Jennie  Grace  Winchendon 

Merrill,  Everett  Albert  Bridgton,  Me. 

Meyers,  Hyman  Bernhard  Chelsea 

Miniter,  Francis  Gabriel  Mcdford 

O'Brien,  John  Charles  Greenfield 

Osborn,  Stanley  Hart  Peabody 
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I  Paglia,  Jeremiah  James  Boston 

Pavlides,  Socrates  Yakovos   Boston 

I  Pigott,  Arthur  Winthrop 

Pratt,  Emily  Adelaide  Koxbury 

Quirk,  Richard  Charles  Bristol,  R.  I. 

Raymond,  Albert  Orville  Brockton 

I  Record,  Harold  Roland  E.  Braintree 

Regan,  James  Joseph  S.  Boston 

Regan,  William  Francis  Chelsea 

,  Rodriguez,  Enrique  B arranquilla,Colombia,S.A 

I  Rogers,  John  Andrews  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Ryder,  Walter  Irenaeus  S.  Boston 

Sewall,  Edgar  Floyd   Greenland,  IV.  H. 

Silva,  Savero  Pacheco  New  Bedford 

Silverman,  Louis  Serebriany  Boston 

Simonds,  Frederick  Artemas  Wakefield 

Smith,  Edwin  Eugene  Waltham 

Smith,  William  Francis  Maiden 

Sullivan,  Elizabeth  Ann  Winchendon 

Sullivan,  Frank  Cornelius  Lawrence 

Thornton,  Fred  Francis  Brighton 

Trachtenberg,  Julius  Caesar  Boston 

Walsh,  Patrick  Henry  Fall  River 

J  Weber,  Willis  Fletcher  S.  Wales,  N  V. 

Wheatley,  Frank  Edward  N.  Abinglon 

Whitney,  Leroy  Danforth  Boston 

'        Ph.C.  (R.I.  Coll.  Ph.) 

Woodside,  John  Nelson  Cambridge 

'  Woodward,  LeRoy  Albert  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Ph.G.  (R.  I.  Coll.  Ph.) 

) 

First  Year 

'Adams,  Winthrop  Cambridge 

Alley,  Leon  Arthur  Brockton 

Angier,  Harlan  Wesley  Oakham 

I  Armstrong,  Charles  Medville  Calais,  Me. 

WBarron,  Maurice  Edward  Ca?nbridge 

Barry,  Thomas  Matthew  Lynn 

L'Bearse,  Carl  Boston 

[Beaudet,  Elphege  Alcime,  B.S.  (Laval)    .   .   .  ATewmarket,  N.  H. 

\  Bennett,  Ernest  Floyd  Ansonia,  Conn. 

\  Birdsall,  Clarence  Harlow    .  Lawrence 

I  Bresnihan,  Frank  Nesdel  Cambridge 

Burns,  John  Edward  Natick 
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Burton,  William  Ellsworth  Danielson,  Conn. 

Butler,  Alice  Etta  Stoneham 

Butler,  David  Mathew  Brockton 

Coen,  Michael  Boston 

Cosby,  Edwin  Gordon  .  Derby  Line,  Vt. 

Costello,  Joseph  Edward  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Cox,  Oscar  Francis,  Jr  N.  Weymouth 

Cunningham,  Richard  Augustine  Lynn 

Curry,  William  Joseph  Charlestow?i 

Dennett,  Paul  Carroll  Portsmouth,  N.  H 

Dine,  Harold  Irwin  Roxbury 

Douglas,  Samuel  Monroe  Post  Mills,  Vt. 

Dunn,  Joseph  Henry  Rockland 

Dutton,  Frank  Kingsley  Westerly,  R.  L. 

Elkind,  Henry  Byron  Worcester 

Erlenbach,  James  Hill  Dorchester 

Fobes,  Howard  Edward  Whitman 

Fregeau,  Aime  Napoleon   Fall  River 

Friederman,  Louis  Elie  Boston 

Geary,  Francis  Henry  Danvers 

Granata,  Tancredi  Grovanni  Providence,  R.  f. 

Green,  Archibald  Forest,  D.V.S.  (N.  Y.  Univ.)  Rockland,  Me. 

Green,  Harold  Russell  Somerville 

Guralnick,  Rubin  East  Boston 

Hart,  Francis  Denbroeder  Bridgewater 

Hart,  Louis  Park  Marlboro 

Heywood,  Nathaniel  Jewett  Westboro 

Hodgkins,  Edward  Marshall  Dorchester 

Hopner,  Sadie  Lowell 

Jewett,  Everett  Porter  Gardner 

Johnson,  Goodwin  Adolph  Keene,  N.  H. 

Jones,  Fred  Durgin  Dorchester 

Jones,  Thomas  Paul  Roxbury 

Kaitz,  Harry  Boston 

Kane,  William  Vincent  Lynn 

Keenan,  James  Alphonsus  Lynn 

Koplin,  Harry  Windsor  Locks,  Conn-- 

LaCoste,  Stanley  James  Maiden 

LeClair,  Hormidas  Homer  Zeus   Fall  River 

Leith,  Richard  Bliss  Greenfield 

Lynch,  Joseph  Michael  Dorchester 

MacGray,  Charles  Leverne  Melbourne,  N. 

Madden,  John  James  Charlestmvn 
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Mahoney,  John  Francis  New  Bedford 

Margeson,  Reginold  Dimock  Westwood 

McCabe,  John  Edward  North  Attleboro 

McCarthy,  Charles  Daniel,  Jr  Maiden 

McClintock,  Elsie  Rochester,  N  Y. 

McCormick,  William  Aloysius  Fall  River 

McDonald,  Harry  Leo  Attleboro 

McKiernan,  Robert  Lewis  New  Haven,  Conn. 

McNeil,  William  E.  Boston 

Mernin,  Mary  Towler  Cambridge 

I  Mott,  George  Ernest  Maiden 

Muldoon,  Agnes  Catharine  •  •  East  Somerville 

Muldoon,  Mary  Theresa  East  Somerville 

Murphy,  Harold  Alphonsus  St.  John,  N.B. 

Murphy,  Joseph  William  Patrick  Salem 

O'Brien,  Thomas  Joseph  Westboro 

O'Reilly,  Francis  Augustine  Lawrence 

Papavasilion,  Vasilios  Konstantinos  Fanario,  Karditsa,  Greece 

Persky,  Myer  Maiden 

Potter,  Edgar  Sayles     .   .   .   .  •  Chepachct,  R.  J. 

Rafferty,  Thomas  Bernard  Lynn 

Rapoport,  Boris  Boston 

Robins,  Samuel  Alexander  Dorchester 

'iRosen,  Kermit  Charles  Dorchester 

Salerno,  Louis  Francis  East  Boston 

jSandler,  Frank  Fishel  Revere 

Scanlon,  Joseph  Michael  Lawrence 

.Schaffer,  Louis  Harold  Roxbury 

|  Schwartz,  George  Harvey  East  Boston 

l  Scott,  David  Miller,  A.B.  (Lincoln  University)  Augusta,  Ga. 

PjShinn,  Philip  Allen  Tufts  College 

^Silverman,  Max  Woonsocket,  R.  L. 

J  Smith,  Percival  Lathrop  Boston 

Starr,  Lucy  Margaret  Dorchester 

j  Sullivan,  Robert  Thomas   S.  Boston 

| Sypher,  Edna  Newell  South  Braintree 

[[Thomas,  Everett  Onslow  St.  Stephen 

Tripp,  John  Henry,  A.B.  (Lincoln  University)  Boston 

fjllian,  Louis  Joseph  Boston 

!*vVadden,  Joseph  Mathew  Cambridge 

Walsh,  William  Joseph  New  Britain,  Conn. 

vVhitcomb,  Clarence  Adelbert  Maiden 

ivV right,  Willard  Lyman  Keene,  N  H. 
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Special  Students 


Pope,  Arch  Edwin,  M.D  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Reynolds,  Priscilla  Munroe,  Boston 

Worcester,  Isabelle  Hanson  Dorchester 

Post-Graduate 

Ingraham,  Elizabeth,  M.D  W.  Somerville 

Nicholl,  William  Boyd,  M.D  Oakland,  Calif. 


Dental  School 

[P.  O.  Address,  416  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.] 


Third  Year 

Bruce,  Francis  Bradshaw  Shelburne,  N.  S. 

Carter,  Walter  James  Pembroke,  Me. 

Christman,  George  Cambridge 

Cleaves,  Chester  Evander  Montpelier,  Vt. 

Costello,  Peter  Pazvtucket,  R.  I. 

Crowley,  Daniel  Joseph  Charlestozvn 

Dailey,  James  William  Cambridge 

Ekdahl,  Adolph  Gustavus  Nashua,  N  H. 

Ekdahl,  Harold  Gustavus  Nashua,  Ar.  H. 

Fair,  George  Francis   Natick 

Fitzgerald,  Richard  Joseph  Montpelier,  Vt. 

Foley,  George  Arthur  Winchester 

Grady,  Anthony  Bonaventure  Clinton 

Greenbaum,  Randolph  Damon  Revere 

Greene,  Harry  Augustus  Cambridge 

Harvey,  Walter  Francis  Everett 

Haskell,  Clarence  Murray  Newton  Highlands 

Haskell,  Edmund  Gallop   Beverly 

Hayes,  Arthur  Warren   Lynn 

Kearney,  John  Joseph,  PH.B.  (Holy  Cross)    .  Worcester 

Kinley,  Edward  Albert,  Jr  Cliftoudale 

Kramer,  George   Boston 

Ladrigan,  Daniel  Vincent  Roslindale 


Students 

Landers,  Michael  Augustine  Lawrence 

Larkin,  Richard  Booth  Haverhill 

Leary,  Timothy  Francis  Springfield 

Leftovith,  Henry  Hyman   Boston 

March,  Richard  Conrad  Sandy  Creek,  Me. 

Messer,  William  Reuben  Elbridgc,  N.  Y. 

Monahan,  George  Augustus  Houlion,  Me. 

Mulcahy,  Richard  James,  A.B.  (Villanova)  .  .  Ar.  Cohasset 

Mulrey,  Beatrice  Eulalia  Cambridge 

.Olin,  Louis  Roxbury 

Peavey,  Harry  Clothey  Bangor,  Me. 

Randall,  Howard  Bowen   Wrentham 

Reilly,  Harvard  James  Hartford,  Conn. 

Sedgwick,  Willard  Eaton  E.  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

Shedd,  Harold  Woodbury  Tatcnton 

Spencer,  Charles  Shackford  Brookline 

Springer,  Simon  Harry   Boston 

Staincliffe,  John  Joseph  Fall  River 

Stearns,  Hyman   Boston 

Taylor,  William  Dimon  Arorridgewock,  Me. 

Tirk,  Nathan  Herbert  Boston 

Second  Year 

Ahern,  John  Joseph,  Jr.  Cambridge 

Allen,  Henry  Roy  Lynn 

Bachelder,  Eugene  Earle  Gardiner,  Me. 

Bernstein,  Barnett  Lowell 

Briggs,  Carl  Shillings  S.  Paris,  Me. 

Brown,  Manson  Daniel  Detroit,  Me. 

Brown,  Mark  Mendell  Roxbury 

Browne,  Louis  West  Lynn 

Bugler,  Andrew  Philip  Quincy 

Cadorette,  Louis  Henry  Turners  Falls 

Canarie,  Martin  Charles  Haverhill 

Cassidy,  Gregory  Philip  ...  Hoiclton,  Me. 

Cheney,  Joseph  Edward   Leominster 

Clement,  Dwight  Richardson  Saco,  Me. 

Cogan,  Alfred  Valentine  South  Boston 

Cohen,  Benjamin  David  Haverhill 

Corry,  Robert  Joseph  Woburn 

Cosgrove,  Michael  Edward   Worcester 

Cunningham,  James  Edward,  Jr  Worcester 

Curtis,  George  William  Everett 

Davies,  James  William   Pictou,  N.  S. 
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Davis,  Raymond  Merrill  Lynn 

Dickens,  Willard  Lee  Camden,  Me. 

Dixon,  Mildred  Gordon  Worcester 

Donovan,  William  Dacey  Wakefield 

Doyle,  Joseph  James  Fall  River 

Dunne,  Michael  Joseph  Rockland 

Fleming,  Lewis  James  Fairville,  N.  B. 

Fogg,  Albion  Rowell  Littleton,  N.  H. 

Fowler,  Milburn  Matthew  Skowhegan,  Me. 

Gale,  Charles  Romandel  East  Orange,  N  J. 

Gerrish,  George  Henry  Spencer 

Gibbons,  William  Francis  Clintoii 

Gile,  Holland  Keene,  N.  H. 

Hammond,  Harry  Smith  Biirlington,  Vt. 

Hart,  Harold  Francis  Dorchester 

Hobart,  Paul  Crawford  Somersworth,  N.  H. 

Howe,  Rufus  Joseph  Spencer 

Hoye,  Frederic  Joseph  New  Bedford 

Huntoon,  Raymond  Philip  Natick 

Jantzen,  Joseph  William  Lowell 

Kelliher,  Robert  James  Springfield 

Kelly,  Joseph  Anthony  Bosto?i 

King,  John  Leo  Newton  Highlands 

Ladieu,  Peter  Eugene  ATewport,  N.  H. 

Lamb,  Harold  Robbins  Greenfield 

Lan,  Maurice  Worcester 

Lockwood,  Arthur  Dodge  Merrimac 

Looney,  Michael  Francis  Lawrence 

Luce,  Carlton  Lee  N.  New  Portland,  Me. 

Luck,  Emily  Mary   Cambridge 

Marshall,  Lloyd  Francis  Newtonville 

McDonald,  Thomas  Anthony  South  Boston 

Melincoff,  Abram  Edward  Lawrence 

Metters,  Ralph  Henry  Atlleboro  Falls 

Moise,  Joseph  Max  Holyoke 

Morris,  Frederick  Edward  Lowell 

Moulton,  Carroll  Parsons  Ossipee,  N.  LL. 

Murray,  Cornelius  Joseph  Prides  Crossing 

Nalchajian,  John  •  Chelsea 

Nash,  Harold  Edward  Westboro 

O'Brien,  William  A  hern  Greenfield 

O'Connor,  Harry  Newman  Revere 

O'Connor,  William  James  Spencer 
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O'Donnell,  Roger  Joseph  ,5".  Boston 

'  Ozon,  Wallace  Walter  Boston 

Parker,  Ralph  Joseph  W.  Swanzey,  N.  H. 

Pierce,  Michael  Charles  Boston 

Plaisted,  Lester  Hunkin  Concord,  N.  H. 

Plummer,  Gordon  Leslie  Cambridge 

Porter,  Harry  Wallace   Roxbury 

>  Redden,  Joseph  Eugene  Springfield 

Regnier,  Joseph  Augustine  Lenox 

Rice,  Mark  John  Somerville 

Riley,  William  Aloysius  Lazurence 

'  Rounds,  Samuel  Dean   Reading 

Savage,  Peter  Joseph  Whitinsville 

Shaw,  Arthur  John  Victoria,  Ar.  B. 

Silver,  John  Leo  Lynn 

Slein,  Owen  Patrick  Wheehvright 

Spratt,  Robert  Alexander  Boston 

Stevens,  Dean  Clayton   Franconia,  AT.  H. 

Stolworthy,  Ralph  •  Providence,  R.  I. 

Sullivan,  Joseph  Francis  Dorchester 

Tracy,  Norman  Hutchinson  Jewett  City,  Conn. 

Traynor,  William  Bernard  Biddeford,  Me. 

Veale,  Thomas  Herbert  Quincy 

Walker,  Forrest  Stanley  Saco,  Me. 

Walsh,  Henry  Patrick  Whitinsville 

Wass,  Alfred  Seldon    Prospect  Harbor,  Me. 

Webb,  Edmund  Martin  Attleboro 

Webster,  Karl  Smith  Orleans,  Vt. 

Willey,  Leon  Bartlett  Middletown,  Conn. 

Williams,  Floyd  Elbert  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Willis,  Frank  Adelbert  South  Boston 

Wilson,  John  Chester  Beverly 

First  Year 

Baraban,  Israel  Everett 

Beckman,  Roger  Parker  .   .  •  Gloucester 

I  Bergan,  William  Michael  Hingham 

Bernstein,  Bernard  Joseph  Portland,  Me. 

Blanchard,  John  Marion  Cornelius  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  1. 

Bohaker,  Karl  Aubrey  Somerville 

Bonnell,  Percival  Lincoln  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Brass,  Arthur  Jake  Roxlniry 

Brown,  Harold  Walter  Lynn 

Burke,  Samuel  Joseph  Providence,  R.  L. 
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Carignan,  Arthur  Martin  Somersworth,  A7.  H. 

Carroll,  John  Leo  Canton 

Clements,  George  Edward  Taunton 

Clifton,  Joseph  Howarth   Fall  River 

Collins,  Arthur  Eugene  •  Melrose 

Courtney,  Charles  Stephen  Manchaug 

Cousins,  Lee  Roy  W.  Somerville 

Covell,  Percival  Wentworth  Brockton 

Curtin,  Timothy  James  A7orwood 

Danforth,  Harold  Eugene  Madison,  Me. 

Desmond,  Joseph  Michael  Cambridge 

Eagan,  John  Patrick  :  .  West  Newton 

Everson,  Leon  Walter  Hanson 

Feeley,  John  Henry  Franklin 

Fisher,  Ernest  Morton  Somerville 

Fitzpatrick,  Edward  Ambrose  Medford 

Foley,  William  Fergus  Holyoke 

Gabeler,  Charles  Pierce  Lawrence 

Gallagher,  James  Bernard  Rockland 

Gaw,  Albert  James  Cambridge 

Gibbons,  Martin  Francis  Clinton 

Ginns,  Max  Worcester 

Goldberg,  Samuel  Dorchester 

Gould,  Clifton  Spurling  Dorchester 

Grady,  Clarence  Leander  Clinton 

Greany,  Timothy  Joseph  Fall  River 

Griffin,  Ralph  Henry  Medford 

Gussman,  Hay  ward  William  Londonde?'ry,  Ar.  H. 

Harding,  Harry  Osborne   Stoneham 

Ilerlihy,  John  Edward  Fitchburg 

Himmer,  Richard  Frank  Lawrence 

Johnson,  Edward  Albert,  Jr  Lawrence 

Johnson,  Guy  Lloyd  Littleton,  Ar.  LL. 

Johnson,  Robert  Kidder  Lynn 

Kelley,  Joseph  Michael  Wate^town 

Kilbride,  Patrick  Lawrence  Maiden 

Kingsley,  Victor  Joseph  Kingston,  Ontario 

Knox,  Henry  Rollins  Chelsea 

Lane,  Clark  Walter  Biddeford,  Me. 

Lanergan,  Harry  Clement  Roxbury 

Laurie,  John  Warren  Somerville 

Lavien,  Leo  Himan  Worcester 

Levitt,  Henry  Salick  Boston 

Lewis.  Minott  White  W.  Somerville. 
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Lichtenstein,  William  Isidore   Roxbury 

Lombard,  John  Blase  Charlestown 

Maher,  William  Henry  Brockton 

Maker,  Samuel  Fall  River 

Manning,  Joseph  Aloysius  Roxbury 

Mayo,  Harold  William   Winthrop 

McCoart,  Charles  Carroll  Rumford,  R.  I. 

McGann,  Philip  Sheridan   Somerville 

McGrath,  James  Francis  .   .   .   .  Brookline 

McKinnon,  Frederic  William  Thomas  ....  Dorchester 

McPherson,  William  Alexander  Clarktown,  P.  E.  I. 

Miller,  Ralph  Henry  Dorchester 

Mitchell,  Marks  Brockloji 

Molloy,  Charles  William  Hudson 

Moore,  Hugh  Louis  Szvampscott 

Morgner,  August  Herman  Clinton 

Murphy,  William  Lawrence  Dover,  N.  H. 

Olson,  Walter  Raymond  S.  Manchester,  Conn. 

O'Neil,  William  Thomas,  Jr  Amesbury 

Payton,  Charles  Henry  Brockton 

Pearlin,  Harry  Boston 

Perman,  John  Gabriel  Boylstou 

Peterson,  Edwin  William   Rockport 

Pierce,  Helen  Chic  New  Bedford 

Pulsifer,  Leon  Wilson  Norton,  Vt. 

Ray,  Harry  Eugene  Greenville,  Me. 

Reid,  George  Bartlett  Holyoke 

Rich,  Robert  Raymond  Maynard 

Rooney,  James  Henry  Lozvell 

Rowlandson,  Janet  Mary  Lowell 

Ryan,  Arthur  Bliss  Medfield 

Sanderson,  Melville  Alexander  Waltham 

Scher,  Emmanuel  Roxbury 

Scott,  Errol  Merle  Danfoith,  Me. 

Searle,  Harold  Sinclair   Worcester 

Sibley,  Henry  Robert  Bradford 

Simm,  Fred  Emil  Waverley 

Small,  Roydon  Larrabee  Biddeford,  Me. 

Stahl,  Herrmann  Hanson  Chelsea 

Stalker,  Harry  LeBaron  Holbrook 

St.  Andre,  Arthur  Oliver   Boston 

Staples,  Lawrence  Milton   .  Newington,  N  H. 

Sullivan,  Jeremiah  Joseph  Milford 

Sullivan,  Joseph  Edward  ..."  Melrose 
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Tartre,  Joseph  Armand  Biddeford,  Me. 

Weinberger,  Isidor  E.  Somerville 

Whalen,  William  Patrick   Adams 

Whitham,  Edward  Henry  New  Bedford 

Wight,  Clarence  Belfast,  Me. 

Yale,  Henry  Isadore   Salem 

Special  Students 

Beazley,  Ernest  Valentine  Providence,  R.  I. 

Branigan,  George  Henry  Natick 

Brown,  Guy  Edward  West  Somerville 

Carlson,  Torsten  Axel  Dorchester 

Clark,  John  Locke  Valley  Falls,  R.  I. 

Danforth,  George  Arthur  Manchester,  N.  H 

Dupuis,  Hector  Mederic  Worcester 

Finkelstein,  Joseph  ,  Roxbury 

Foster,  Robert  Chesley  Dorchester 

Gately,  Edward  John  Marlboro 

Griffin,  Samuel  Frederic  Porls7Jionth,  N  H. 

Griffin,  William  Henry,  Jr  South  Boston 

Hurley,  William  Patrick  South  Boston 

Jackson,  Gordon  Francis  Doichester 

Jones,  Louis  Franklin  Somerville 

Kaston,  Louis  Boston 

Keith,  James  Harold  Bridgewater 

Levenson,  Myron  Dorchester 

Long,  Daniel  Simon  Boston 

McMahon,  Henry  John  Woburn 

Merrill,  Ernest  Samuel  Wollaston 

Morin,  Joseph  Emile   Lawrence 

Pinsky,  David  Me dwa y 

Quakers,  Martin  Wilfred  Ashuelot,  N  H. 

Roberts,  Jacob  Frederick   Medford 

Ryan,  Edmund  Clement  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Ryder,  Harry  Clifford  Boston 

Sanborn,  John  Stevens   Woburn 

Tierney,  James  Francis  Dorchester 

Post  Graduate 


Peloquin,  Hester  Lord,  D.M.D. 


Southbridge 


SUMMARY 


Trustees   29 

CORPS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Emeritus   4 

President  and  Professors   51 

Associate  Professors    4 

Assistant  Professors   18 

Lecturers   7 

Instructors   86 

Demonstrators   2 

Assistant  Demonstrators   8 

Assistants   43 

Total  engaged  in  work  of  instruction   —  223. 

Other  Officers,  not  previously  counted   41 

STUDENTS 

Graduate  School   8 

School  of  Liberal  Arts  : 

Senior   15 

Junior   19 

Sophomore   25 

Freshman   64 

Special   5 — 128 

Engineering  School: 

Senior    35 

Junior   47 

Sophomore    56 

Freshman  •   71 — 209- 

Crane  Theological  School   11 

Jackson  College: 

Senior   11 

Junior   15 

Sophomore    19 

Freshmen   39 

Special   1 —  85. 

Medical  School: 

Fourth  Year   84 

Third  Year   61 

Second  Year   86 

First  Year   98 

Special   3 

Post-Graduate   2 — 334. 

Dental  School : 

Third  Year   44 

Second  Year   96 

First  Year  •  .104 

Special   29 

Post-Graduate   1 — 274 

Bromfield-Pearson  School   9 

Total  registration  of  students   1058 

Names  appearing  twice   7 

Total  number  of  students   1051. 
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Absences,  77 

Admission,  Requirements  for,  43 

A.  B.  Degree,  43 

B.  S.  Degree,  43 
Bromfield-Pearson  School,  299 
Certificate,  By,  69 

Dental  School,  287,  295 

Engineering,  Courses  in,  43 

From  Other  Colleges,  76,  288 

General  Information  relating  to,  66 

Jackson  College,  2rg 

Medical  School,  262 

Primary  Group,  The,  43 

Secondary  Group,  The,  43 

Theology,  Course  in,  204 
Anaesthesia  and  Extraction,  Instruction  in, 

Dental  School,  286 
Anatomy,  Instruction  in,  241,  254,  280 

In  School  of  Liberal  Arts,  142 
Archaeology,  Classical,  Instruction  in,  124 
Applied  Christianity,  Instruction  in,  Theo- 
logical School,  209 
Athletic  Fields,  96 
Athletics,  79 
Bacteriology,  244,  284 
Bandaging,  246 
Biology,  Instruction  in,  140 

Graduate  School,  197 

Summer  Course  in,  267 
Botany,  Entrance  Requirements  in,  62 

Instruction  in,  141 
Bromfield-Pearson  School,  Admission,  299 

Board  of  Instruction,  298 

Expenses,  300 
Buildings,  Dental  School,  277 

Barnuni  Museum,  95 

Bromfield-Pearson  Building,  99 

Chemical  Building,  97 

Dormitories,  82 

Goddard  Gymnasium,  96 

Jackson  College,  221 

Library,  94 

Medical  School,  233 

Metcalf  Hall,  221 

Power  Station,  99 

Richardson  House,  221 

Robinson  Hall,  97 

Start  House,  221 

Crane  Theological  School,  213 
Business,  Preparatory  Course,  110 
Calendar,  6 

Certificate,  Admission  by,  6q 

Changes  In  Requirements.  74,  289 

Chemical  Pathology  and  Toxicology,  245,  246 
Chemistry,  Koui -year  Course  in,  108,  162 

Entrance  Requirements  in,  62 

Graduate  School,  196 
Instruction  in, School  of  Liberal  Arts, 137 
Instruction  in,  Engineering  School,  175 
Instruction  in,  Dental  School,  280 
Physiological,  Graduate  School,  196 


Children,  Diseases  of,  Instruction  in,  251,  255 
Classical  History  and  Archaeology,  Instruc- 
tion in,  124 
Commencement  Parts,  308 
Committees,  School  of  Liberal  Arts,  104 

Dental  School,  275 

Engineering  School,  151 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  42 

Graduate  School,  igi 

Jackson  College,  218 

Medical  School,  231 

Student  Employment,  93 

Crane  Theological  School,  203 

Curators  of  Buildings,  40 
Degrees  Conferred  in  191 1,  305 

Requirements  for,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  105 

Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  ot  Di- 
vinity, 204 

Bachelor  of  Divinity  204,  205 

Bachelor  of  Science,  105 

Bachelor  of   Science   in  Engineering 
Courses,  152 

Doctor  of  Medicine,  264 

Doctor  of  Dental  Medicine,  288 

Jackson  College,  220 

Master  of  Arts,  192,  194 

Master  of  Science,  193 
Dental  School,  269 

Dentistry,  Clinical,  Instruction  in,  283,  292 
Operative,  Instruction  in,  282 
Outdoor  Department,  292 
Prosthetic,  Instruction  in,  283,  293 
Theory  and  Practice,  Instruction  in,  285 

Dermatology,  Instruction  in,  258 

Diagnosis,  Physical,  246 
Medical,  251 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service,  Prepara- 
tory Course,  1 10 

Dormitories,  82 

Drafts,  Student,  81 

Drawing,  Freehand,  Entrance  Requirements 

in,  63 

Instruction  in,  Engineering  School,  171 
Mechanical,  Entrance  Requirements  in, 

63 

Economics,  Entrance  Credit  in,  64 
Education,  Instruction  in,  127 
Electricity,    Instruction    in,  Engineering, 
School,  160 

Graduate  School,  197 

Instruction  in, School  of  Liberal  Arts, 137 
Electro-Therapeutics,  Instruction  in,  258 
Embryology,  Instruction  in,  245 
Employment  for  Students,  93 
Engineering,  see  "  Degrees" 
Engineering, Courses  of  Instruction  in,  152 

Course  in  Chemical,  162 

Course  in  Civil,  154 

Course  in  Electrical,  160 

Course  in  Mechanical,  158 

Course  in  Structural,  156 


Index 
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Index  to  Subjects  in,  164 
Civil,  177 
Electrical,  185 
Mechanical,  182 
Structural,  1S1 
Engineering  School,  147 

'English,    Elementary,   Entrance  Require- 
ments, 44 

Instruction  in,  School  of  Liberal  Arts, 
116 

Instruction  in,  Engineering  School,  167 
Graduate  School,  194 
Ethics,  Instruction  in,  Theological  School, 

208 

Examinations,  Absence  from,  78 

Entrance,  6,  67 

Dental  School,  289 

Group  System,  165 

Medical  School,  240 

State  Board,  Dental  School,  72,  93 
Expenses,  Bromfield- Pearson  School,  300 

School  of  Liberal  Arts,  80 

Dental  School,  291 

Graduate  School,  199 

Jackson  College,  220 

Medical  School,  265 

Crane  Theological  School,  214 
Faculty,  25 

School  of  Liberal  Arts,  102 

Crane  Theological  School,  202 

Dental  School,  270 

Engineering  School,  149 

Graduate  School,  190 

Jackson  College,  218 

Medical  School,  225 
Fellowships,  Graduate  Departments,  198 
Fines,  72,  77 

Fine  Arts,  Instruction  in,  145 

Forestry,  Preparatory  Course,  m 

French,  Advanced,  Entrance  Requirements 

in,  53 

Intermediate,  Entrance  Requirements 
in,  s  c 

Elementary,  Entrance  Requirements  in, 

Instruction  in,  School  of  Liberal  Arts, 
119 

Instruction  in,  Engineering  School,  169 

Graduate  School,  194 
Freshman  Program 

School  of  Liberal  Arts,  107 

Engineering  School,  153 
General  Information,  71 

Dental  School,  294 

Medical  School,  234 

Theological  School,  213 
General  Science,  Course  in,  107 
Genito-Urinary  Diseases,  Instruction  in,  250, 
258 

Geography,  Entrance  Requirements  in,  62 
Geology,  Entrance  Requirements  in,  62 

Instruction  in,  142 

Engineering  School,  184 
German,  Advanced,  Entrance  Requirements 
in,  51 

Intermediate,    Entrance  Requirements 
in,  50 

Elementary,  Entrance  Requirements  in, 
49 

Instruction  in, School  of  Liberal  Arts,  118 
Instruction  in,  Engineering  School,  170 

Grade  required  for  graduation,  105,  152 

Grades  of  Scholarship,  76 


Graduate  School,  189 

Greek,  Advanced,  Entrance  Requirements 
in,  57 

Elemental-}-,  Entrance  Requirements  in, 
57 

Instruction  in,  School  of  Liberal  Arts, 
122 

Graduate  School,  195 
Gynecology,  Instruction  in,  251,  25S 
Harpswell  Laboratory,  301 
Hebrew,  Instruction  in,  205 
Hematology,  252 

Histology,  Instruction  in,  School  of  Liberal 
Arts,  141 
Dental  School,  281 

Histology,  Instruction   in,  Medical 

School,  242 
Summer  Course  in,  267,  295 
Historical  Sketch,  9 

History,     Advanced,    Entrance  Require- 
ments in,  59 
Elementary',  Entrance  Requirements  in, 
58 

History   and    Public   Law,  Graduate 

School,  195 
Instruction  in,  School  of  Liberal  ArtSj 

128 

Of  Religions,  Instruction  in,  207 
Homiletics,    Instruction     in,  Theological 

School,  210 
Honors  and  Honorable  Mention,  75,265 

Dental  School,  289 

Medical  School,  265 
Hygiene  and  Sanitation,  Instruction  in,  251 
Insurance,  82 

Italian,  Instruction  in,  121 
Jackson  College,  217 
Journalism,  Preparatory  Course,  111 
Jurisprudence,  Medical,  256  • 
Laryngology,  Instruction  in,  248 
Latin,  Advanced,  Entrance  Requirements 
in,  55 

Intermediate,  Entrance  Requirements 
in,  54 

Elementary,  Entrance  Requirements  in, 
54 

Instruction  in,  School  of  Liberal  Arts, 
121 

Graduate  School,  195 
Law,  Public,  and  Administration,  Instruc- 
tion in, School  of  Liberal  Arts,  128,  130 

Preparatory  Course,  113 
Libraries,  School  of  Libera!  Arts,  94 

Dental  School,  294 

Medical  School,  266 
License  to  Preach,  213 
Major  Departments,  115 

"    Subjects,  75 
Marks,  74 

Mathematics,  Advanced,  Entrance  Require- 
ments in,  60 
Elementary,     Entrance  Requirements 
in,  60 

Instruction  in,  School  of  Liberal  Arts, 
i34 

Instruction  in,  Engineering  School,  173 

Graduate  School,  196 
Mechanic  Arts,  Instruction  in,  172 
Mechanics,  Applied,  Instruction  in,  180 
Medical  School,  223-267 
Medical  Preparatory  Course,  113 

Medical  School,  Preparatory  Course  of 
One  Year,  259 
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Medicine,  Clinical,  Instruction  in,  252 

Theory  and  Practice  of,  Instruction  in, 
Dental  School,  285 

Theory  and  Practice  of,  Instruction  in, 
Medical  School,  247 
Mental  Diseases,  Instruction  in,  255 
Mineralogy,  Instruction  in,  143 

Engineering  School,  187 
Modern  Languages,  Engineering  School,  168 
Modern  Languages,  Graduate  School,  172 
Music,  Entrance  Credit  in,  64 

Instruction  in,  143 
Neurology,  Instruction  in,  249,  254 
New  Testament,  Instruction  in,  206 
Normal  Freshman  Program,  107 
Obstetrics,  Instruction  in,  249 
Office  Hours,  78 

Old  Testament,  Instruction  in,  205 
Operative  Technics,  Instruction  in,  Dental 

School,  282 
Ophthalmology,  Instruction  in,  249 
Oratory,  Instruction  in,  118 
Organized  Philanthopy,  Preparatory  Course, 

"3  . 

Orthodontia,  Instruction  in,  284 
Otology,  Instruction  in,  257 
Pathology,  Instruction  in,  Dental  School, 
284 

Instruction  in,  Medical  School,  243 
Pathological  Technique,  256 
Pharmacology,  Instruction  in,  245,  284 
Philosophy,  Instruction  in,  125 
Physical  Training,  Department  Statement,  145 
Physical  Training,  elective,  146 
Physics,  Entrance  Requirements  in,  61 

Instruction  in,  School  of  Liberal  Arts, 

Instruction  in,  Engineering  School,  174 
Physiology,  Graduate  School,  197 

Instruction  in,  241,  281 

Summer  Course  in,  267,  295 
Political  Science,  Instruction  in,  School  of 
Liberal  Arts,  131 

Instruction  in,  Engineering  School,  187 

Graduate  School,  195 
Prescribed  Studies,  106 
Prizes,  91,  309 
Proctors,  40 
Program,  73 
Program  Limitation,  73 
Program,  Normal  Freshman,  107 

Unassigned  Subjects  in,  73 
Promotion,  School  of  Liberal  Arts,  74 

Dental  School,  288 

Engineering  School,  74 

Medical  School,  264 
Prosthodontia,  Instruction  in,  283 


Psychology,  Instruction  in,  School  of  Lib- 
eral Arts,  126 
Psycho-Pathology,  Instruction  in,  Medical 

School,  255 
Pulmonary  Diseases  and  Climatology,  In- 
struction in,  250 
Rectum,  Diseases  of  the,  Instruction  in,  257 
Register  of  Students,  311 
Registration,  School  of  Liberal  Arts,  71 

Dental  School,  295 

Engineering  School,  72 

Jackson  College,  220 

Medical  School,  267 
Religious  Observances,  78,  213 
Requirements  for  Degrees,  see  Degrees 
Rooms,  Diagrams  of,  83 

Regulations,  82 
Russell  Lecture,  79 
Scholarships,  86 

Crane  Theological  School,  214 

Graduate  School,  199 

Jackson  College,  220 
Science,  Course  in  General,  107 
Shopwork,  Entrance  Requirements  in,  63 
Spanish,  Instruction  in,  Engineering  School, 

Special   Students,  Regulations,  School  of 

Liberal  Arts,  76 
Student  Government  Board,  232,  276 
Summary  of  Officers  and  Students,  341 
Summer  Courses,  267,  295,  301 
Surgery,  Instruction  in,  247 

Abdominal,  Instruction  in,  256 

Clinical,  Instruction  in,  253 

Instruction  in,  Dental  School,  286 

Operative,  254 

Orthopedic,  Instruction  in,  257 
Surgical  Technique,  246 
Teaching,  Prepararory  Course.  114 
Theism,  Philosophy  of,  Instruction  in,  108 
Theology,  Instruction  in,  143,  208 

Bachelor  of  Sacred,  taken  with  A.B.  in 
six  years,  21 1 

Four- Year  Course,  212 

Six- Year  Course,  204 
Text-Books,  Dental  School,  290 

Medical  School,  260 
Toxicology,  246 
Trustees,  21 

Tuberculosis,  Clinical,  259 
Tufts  College  Studies,  79 
Board  of  Editors,  40 
Tuition,  see  Expenses 
Vacations  and  Terms,  77,  235,  295 
Visitors,  Board  of,  22 
Women,  Funds  for,  221 
Zoology,  Entrance  Requirements  in,  62 
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